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Preface 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  improved  system  of  practical  domestic  cookery, 
and  a better  knowledge  of  its  first  principles,  are  still  much  needed  in  this 
country  ; where,  from  ignorance,  or  from  mismanagement  in  their  pre- 
paration, the  daily  waste  of  excellent  provisions  almost  exceeds  belief. 
This  waste  is  in  itself  a very  serious  evil  where  so  large  a portion  of  the 
community  often  procure — as  they  do  in  England — with  painful  difficulty, 
and  with  the  heaviest  labour,  even  sufficient  bread  to  sustain  existence  ; 
but  the  amount  of  positive  disease  which  is  caused  amongst  us  by  improper 
food,  or  by  food  rendered  unwholesome  by  a bad  mode  of  cooking  it,  seems 
a greater  evil  still. 

The  influence  of  diet  upon  health  is  indeed  a subject  of  far  deeper  im- 
portance than  it  would  usually  appear  to  oe  considered,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  profound  indifference  with  which  it  is  commonly  treated.  It  has 
occupied,  it  is  true,  the  earnest  attention  of  many  eminent  men  of  science, 
several  of  whom  have  recently  investigated  it  with  the  most  patient  and 
laborious  research,  the  results  of  which  they  have  made  known  to  the 
world  in  their  writings,  accompanied,  in  some  instances,  by  information 
of  the  highest  value  as  to  the  most  profitable  and  nutritious  modes  of 
preparing  various  kinds  of  viands. 

In  arranging  the  present  enlarged  edition  of  this  volume  for  publication, 
I have  gladly  taken  advantage  of  such  of  their  instructions  (those  of  Baron 
Liebig  especially)  as  have  seemed  to  me  adapted  to  its  character,  and 
likely  to  increase  its  real  utility.  These,  I feel  assured,  if  carefully  followed 
out,  will  much  assist  our  propress  in  culinary  art,  and  diminish  the  un- 
necessary degree  of  expenditure  which  has  hitherto  attended  its  opera- 
tions ; for  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  good  cookery  is  the  best  and 
truest  economy,  turning  to  full  account  every  wholesome  article  of  food, 
and  converting  into  palatable  meals,  what  the  ignorant  either  render 
uneatable,  or  throw  away  in  disdain. 

It  is  a popular  error  to  imagine  that  what  is  called  good  cookery  is 
adapted  only  to  the  establisements  of  the  wealthy,  and  that  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  who  are  not  affluent.  On  the  contrary,  it  matters  com- 
paratively little  whether  some  few  dishes,  amidst  an  abundant  variety,  be 
prepared  in  their  perfection  or  not  ; but  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  the  food  which  is  served  at  the  more  simply  supplied  tables  of  the 
middle  classes  should  all  be  well  and  skilfully  prepared,  particularly  as  it 
is  from  these  classes  that  the  men  principally  emanate  to  whose  indefatig- 
able industry,  high  intelligence,  and  active  genius,  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  our  advancement  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  general 
civilisation. 

When  both  body  and  mind  are  exhausted  by  the  toils  of  the  day,  heavy 
or  unsuitable  food,  so  far  from  recruiting  their  enfeebled  powers,  prostrates 
their  energies  more  completely,  and  acts  in  every  way  injuriously  upon 
the  system  ; and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  add  that  many  a valuable  life 
has  been  shortened  by  disregard  of  this  fact,  or  by  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  such  food  as  nature  imperatively  required. 

With  a view  to  aid  in  discovering  a remedy,  I have  zealously  endeavoured 
to  ascertain,  and  to  place  clearly  before  my  readers,  the  most  rational  and 
healthful  methods  of  preparing  those  simple  and  essential  kinds  or  nourish- 
ment which  form  the  staple  of  our  common  daily  fare  ; and  have  occupied 
with  which  I might  perhaps  more  attractively,  though  not  more  usefully, 
myself  but  little  with  the  elegant  superfluities  or  luxurious  novetliea 
have  filled  my  pages. 

Should  some  persons  feel  disappointed  at  the  plan  I have  pursued,  and 
regret  the  omissions  which  they  may  discover,  I would  remind  them,  that 
the  fashionable  dishes  of  the  day  may  at  all  times  be  procured  from  an 
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able  confectionary ; and  that  part  of  the  space  which  I might  have 
allotted  to  them  is,  I hope  and  believe,  better  occupied  by  the  subjects, 
homely  as  they  are,  to  which  I have  devoted  it— that  is  to  say,  to  ample 
directions  for  dressing  vegetables,  and  for  making  what  cannot  be  pur- 
chased in  this  country — unadulterated  bread  of  the  most  undeniably 
wholesome  quality  ; and  those  refreshing  and  finely-flavoured  varieties  of 
preserved  fruit  which  are  so  conducive  to  health  when  judiciously  taken, 
and  for  which  in  illness  there  is  often  such  a vain  and  feverish  craving 
wrhen  no  household  stores  of  them  can  be  commanded. 

Merely  to  please  the  eye  by  such  fanciful  and  elaborate  decorations  as 
distinguish  many  modern  dinners,  or  to  flatter  the  palate  by  the  produc- 
tion of  new  and  enticing  dainties,  ought  not  to  be  the  principal  aim,  at 
least,  of  any  work  on  cookery.  “Eat, — to  live ” should  be  the  motto,  by 
the  spirit  of  which  all  writers  upon  it  should  be  guided. 

I must  here  obtrude  a few  words  of  personal  interest  to  myself.  At  the 
risk  of  appearing  extremely  egotistic,  I have  appended  “ Author’s  Recipe  n 
and  “ Author’s  Original  Recipe  ” to  many  of  the  contents  of  the  following 
pages ; but  I have  done  it  solely  in  self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the 
unscrupulous  manner  in  which  large  portions  of  my  volume  have  been 
appropriated  by  contemporary  authors,  without  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  source  from  which  they  have  been  derived.  I have  allowed 
this  unfairness,  and  much  beside,  to  pass  entirely  unnoticed  until  now ; 
but  I am  suffering  at  present  too  severe  a penalty  for  the  over-exertion 
entailed  on  me  by  the  plan  which  I adopted  for  the  work,  longer  to  see 
with  perfect  composure  strangers  coolly  taking  the  credit  and  the  profits 
of  my  toil. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  issued,  a rather  formidable  array 
of  works  on  the  same  subject  has  issued  from  the  press,  part  of  them  from 
the  pens  of  celebrated  professional  gastronomers  ; others  are  constantly 
appearing  ; yet  we  make,  nevertheless,  but  slight  preceptible  progress  in 
this  branch  of  our  domestic  economy.  Still,  in  our  cottages,  as  well  as  in 
homes  of  a better  order,  goes  on  the  “ waste  ” of  which  I have  already 
spoken.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  cookery-books  that  we  need  half  so  much  as 
cooks  really  trained  to  a knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  suited,  by  their 
acquirements,  to  families  of  different  grades.  At  present,  those  who 
thoroughly  understand  their  business  are  so  few  in  number,  that  they  can 
always  command  wages  which  place  their  services  beyond  the  reach  of 
persons  of  moderate  fortune. 

Why  should  not  all  classes  participate  in  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
nourishment  calculated  to  sustain  healthfully  the  powers  of  life?  And 
why  should  the  English,  as  a people,  remain  more  ignorant  than  their 
continental  neighbours  of  so  simple  a matter  as  that  of  preparing  it  for 
themselves  ? Without  adopting  blindly  foreign  modes  in  anything  merely 
because  they  are  foreign,  surely  we  should  be  wise  to  learn  from  other 
nations,  who  excel  us  in  aught  good  or  useful,  all  that  we  can  which  may 
tend  to  remedy  our  own  defects  ; and  the  great  frugality,  combined  with 
almost  universal  culinary  skill,  or  culinary  knowledge,  at  the  least — which 
prevails  amongst  many  of  them — is  well  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

Suggestions  of  this  nature  are  not,  however,  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
Something  definite,  practical,  and  easy  of  application,  must  open  the  way 
to  our  general  improvement.  Efforts  in  the  right  direction  are  already 
being  made,  by  the  establishment  of  well-conducted  schools  for  early  and 
efficient  training  in  cookery.  These  will  materially  assist  our  progress  ; 
and  if  experienced  cooks  will  put  aside  the  jealous  spirit  of  exclusiveness 
by  which  they  are  too  often  actuated,  a-pd  will  impart  freely  the  know- 
ledge they  have  acquired,  they  also  may  be  infinitely  helpful  to  us,  and 
have  a claim  upon  our  gratitude  which  ought  to  afford  them  purer 
satisfaction  than  the  sole  possession  of  my  secrets — genuine  or  imaginary 
—connected  with  their  craft 
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CHAPTEE  L 

VOCABULARY  OF  COOKING  TERMS, 

Principally  French , used  in  Modern  Cookery , 

Aspic — fine  transparent  savoury  jelly,  in  which  cold  game,  poultry* 
fish,  &c.,  are  moulded ; and  which  serves  also  to  decorate  or 
garnish  them. 

Assiette  Volante — a dish  which  is  handed  round  the  table  without 
ever  being  placed  upon  it.  Small  fondus  in  paper  cases  are 
often  served  thus;  and  various  other  preparations,  which 
require  to  be  eaten  very  hot. 

Blanch — to  boil  and  strain,  or  to  remove  a skin. 

Blanquette — a kind  of  fricassee. 

Boudin — a somewhat  expensive  dish,  formed  of  the  French  force- 
meat called  quenelles,  composed  either  of  game,  poultry, butcher’s 
meat,  or  fish,  moulded  generally  into  the  form  of  a rouleau , 
and  gently  poached  until  it  is  firm,  then  sometimes  broiled  or 
fried,  but  as  frequently  served  plain. 

BouiUi — boiled  beef,  or  other  meat,  beef  being  more  generally 
understood  by  the  term. 

Bouillie — a sort  of  hasty  pudding. 

Bouillon — broth. 

Bouquet  of  Herbs — thyme,  onions  ana  parsley  tied  together,  or 
sometimes  inserted  in  a small  muslin  bag. 

Caramel — sugar  boiled  till  evaporation  has  taken  placa 
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Casserole — a stewpan ; and  the  name  also  given  to  a rice-crust, 
when  moulded  in  the  form  of  a pie,  then  baked  and  filled  with 
a mince  or  puree  of  game,  or  with  a blanquette  of  white  meat. 
Compote — certain  stewed  dishes  with  liquid. 

Consommee — very  strong  rich  stock  or  gravy. 

Court  Bouillon — a preparation  of  vegetables  and  wine,  in  which 
(in  expensive  cookery)  fish  is  boiled. 

Croquettes — minced  meat,  fish,  fowl,  &c. 

Croustade — a case  or  crust  formed  of  bread,  in  which  minces,  purges 
of  game,  and  other  preparations  are  served. 

Crouton — a sippet  of  bread. 

Enlrh — a first  course,  side  or  corner  dish.* 

Entremet — a second  course,  side  or  corner  dish, 

Espagnole , or  Spanish  sauce — a brown  gravy  of  high  savour 
Farce — forcemeat. 

Fondu — a cheese  souffli. 

Fricandeau — a cooked  dish  of  veal  without  bones. 

Gdteau — a cake,  also  a pudding,  as  Gdteau  de  Biz  ; sometimes  also 
a kind  of  tart,  as  Odteau  de  Fithivers. 

Glaze — stock  very  much  thickened  by  boiling. 

Godiveaux — various  kinds  of  forced  meats. 

Hors  d'azuvres — small  dishes  of  anchovies,  sardines,  and  other 
relishes  of  the  kind,  served  in  the  first  course. 

Jardiniere — stewed  vegetables. 

Leason — egg  and  cream. 

Macaroncini — a small  kind  of  macaroni 
Maigre — made  without  meat. 

Matelote — a rich  and  expensive  stew  of  fish  with  wine,  generally 
of  carp,  eels,  or  trout. 

Mayonnaisse — salad  dressing,  cold. 

Meringue — a cake,  or  icing,  made  of  sugar  and  white  of  egg  beaten 
to  snow. 

Meringue — covered  or  iced  with  a meringue-mixture. 

Miroton — small  pieces  of  meat  prepared  as  a ragout. 

* Neither  the  roasts  nor  the  removes  come  under  the  denomination  of  entries ; and 
the  same  remark  applies  equally  to  the  entrements  in  the  second  course.  Large 
standing  dishes  at  the  sides,  such  as  raised  pies,  timbales , &c.,  served  usually  in  grand 
repasts,  are  called  flanks ; but  in  an  ordinary  service,  all  the  intermediate  dishes 
between  the  joints  and  roasts  are  distinguished  bv  the  name  of  entries,  or  entremets. 
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Nouilles — a paste  made  of  yolks  of  egg  and  flour,  then  cut  small 
like  vermicelli. 

Paner — to  put  bread-crumbs  on. 

Pot-au-feu — a stock-pot. 

Profiterolles — a pastry  with  cream  inside. 

Puree — meat,  or  vegetables,  reduced  to  a smooth  pulp,  and  then 
mixed  with  sufficient  liquid  to  form  a thick  sauce  or  soup. 
Quenelles — French  forcemeat. 

Bagout — an  especially  rich  dish  or  sauce. 

Bissoles — Small  fried  pastry  either  sweet  or  savoury. 

Boux — butter  and  flour  mixed. 

Sauce  Piquante — acid  sauces. 

SoujjU- — light  highly  raised  puddings. 

Sparghetti — Naples  vermicelli. 

Stock — the  unthickened  broth  or  gravy  which  forms  the  basis  of 
soups  and  sauces. 

Tammy — a strainer  of  fine  thin  woollen  canvas. 

Timbale — a sort  of  pie  made  in  a mould. 

Tourte — a delicate  kind  of  tart,  baked  generally  in  a shallow  tin 
pan,  or  without  any. 

I Turban — an  ornamented  entree. 

Velont / — a white  sauce. 

Vol-au-vent — an  entrfa  made  of  the  very  finest  puff  paste  and 
filled  with  ragout  or  other  rich  substance. 

Vol-au-vent — a dish  made  of  light  puff  paste. 

IVazarine — an  ornamental  entrte,  may  be  of  any  meat,  game,  &c. 
Zita — Naples  maccaroni. 

CHAPTEK  II. 

TRUSSING. 

CoMteoff  and  untrained  cooks  are  often  deplorably  ignorant  of  this 
branch  of  their  business,  a knowledge  of  which  is,  nevertheless,  quite 
as  essential  to  them  as  is  that  of  boiling  or  roasting,  for  without  it 
they  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  serve  up  dinners  of  decently  creditable 
appearance.  We  give  such  brief  general  directions  for  it  as  our  space 
will  permit,  and  as  our  own  observation  enables  us  to  supply  ; but  it 
has  been  truly  said,  by  a great  authority  in  these  matters,  that  trussing 
cannot  be  “ taught  by  words ; * we  would,  therefore,  recommend,  that 
instead  of  relying  on  any  written  instructions,  persons  who  really  desire 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  subject,  and  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
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with  the  mode  of  entirely  preparing  all  varieties  of  game  and  poultry 
more  especially  for  table,  in  the  very  best  manner,  should  apply  for 
some  practical  lessons  to  a first-rate  poulterer ; or,  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  obtain  from  some  well-experienced  and 
skilful  cook  the  instruction  which  they  need. 

General  Directions  for  Trussing. 

Before  a bird  is  trussed  the  skin  must  be  entirely  freed  from  any 
down  which  may  be  on  it,  and  from  all  the  stubble-ends  of  the  feathers  ; 
this  should  be  particularly  attended  to,  the  hairs  also  must  be  singed 
from  it  with  lighted  writing  paper,  care  being  taken  not  to  smoke  nor 
blacken  it  in  the  operation.  Directions  for  cleansing  the  insides  of 
birds  after  they  are  drawn,  are  given  in  the  recipes  for  dressing  them. 

Turkeys,  geese,  ducks — wild  or  tame,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  should  ail 
have  the  necks  taken  off  close  to  the  bodies,  but  not  the  skin  of  the 
necks,  which  should  be  left  sufficiently  long  to  turn  down  upon  the 
backs  for  a couple  of  inches  or  more,  where  it  must  be  secured,  either 
with  a needle  and  coarse  soft  cotton,  or  by  the  pinions  of  the  bird* 
when  trussed. 

For  boiling,  all  poultry  or  other  birds  must  have  the  feet  drawn  off  at 
the  first  joint  of  the  leg,  or  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  (In  the  latter 
case  the  sinews  of  the  joint  must  be  slightly  cut,  when  the  bone  may 
be  easily  turned  back.)  The  skin  must  then  be  loosened  with  the 
finger  entirely  from  the  legs,  which  must  be  pushed  back  into  the 
body,  and  the  small  ends  tucked  quite  under  the  apron  so  as  to  be 
entirely  out  of  sight. 

The  wings  of  chickens,  fowls,  turkeys,  and  pigeons  are  left  on  entire, 
whether  for  roasting  or  boiling.  From  geese,  ducks,  pheasants,  part- 
ridges, black  game,  moor-fowl,  woodcocks,  snipes,  wild-fowl  of  all  kinds, 
ana  all  small  birds,  the  first  two  joints  are  taken  off,  leaving  but  one 
joint  on. 

The  feet  are  left  on  ducks,  and  those  of  tame  ones  are  trussed  ; and 
upon  roast  fowls,  pheasants,  black  and  moor-game,  pigeons,  woodcocks, 
and  snipes.  The  thick  coarse  skin  of  the  legs  of  these  must  be  stripped, 
or  rubbed  off  with  a hard  cloth  after  they  have  been  held  in  boiling 
water,  or  over  a clear  fire  for  a few  minutes.  The  sharp  talons  must 
be  pulled  out,  and  the  nails  clipped.  The  toes  of  pigeons  for  roasting 
should  be  cut  off. 

Geese,  sucking-pigs,  hares,  and  rabbits  have  the  feet  taken  off  at  the 
first  joint. 

The  livers  and  gizzards  are  served  in  the  wings  of  roast  turkeys  and 
fowls  only. 

The  heads  are  still  commonly  left  on  pheasants,  partridges,  and  black, 
and  moor-game  ; but  the  fashion  is  declining.  Of  this  we  shall  speak 
more  particularly  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

Poultry  and  birds  in  general,  except  perhaps  quite  the  larger  kinds, 
are  more  easily  trussed  into  plump  handsome  form  with  twine  and 
needles  proper  to  the  purpose  than  with  skewers.  The  manner  in  which 
the  legs  and  wings  are  confined  is  much  the  same  for  all  ; the  principal 
difference  being  in  the  arrangement  of  the  former  for  boiling,  which  has 
already  been  explained. 

There  is  a present  mode  of  trussing  very  large  fowls  for  boiling 
or  stewing  which  to  our  taste  is  more  novel  than  attractive.  The 
feet  are  left  on,  and  after  the  skin  has  been  loosened  from  them  in 
every  part,  the  legs  are  thrust  entirely  into  the  body  by  means  of 
a slight  incision  made  in  the  skin  just  above  the  first  joint  on  the 
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underside,  the  feet  then  appear  almost  as  if  growing  out  of  the  sides 
of  the  breast ; the  effect  of  this  is  not  pleasing. 

To  Truf*s  a Turkey,  Fowl,  Pheasant,  or  Partridge  for  Boasting, 

First  draw  the  skin  of  the  neck  down  over  the  back,  and  secure  it 
from  slipping  up ; then  thread  a trussing  needle  of  convenient  size,  for 
the  occasion,  with  packthread  or  small  twine  (the  former,  from  being 
the  most  flexible,  is  best) ; pass  it  through  the  pinion  of  the  bird,  then 
through  the  thick  part  of  the  thigh,  which  must  be  brought  up  close 
under  the  wing,  and  in  a straight  line  quite  through  the  body,  and 
through  the  leg  and  pinion  on  the  other  side ; draw  them  close,  and 
bring  the  needle  back,  passing  it  through  the  thick  part  of  the  leg, 
and  through  the  second  joint  of  the  pinion,  should  it  be  left  on  the  bird  ; 
tie  it  quite  tight ; and  then  to  secure  the  legs,  pierce  the  sidebone  and 
carry  the  twine  over  the  legs,  then  pass  the  needle  through  the  other 
sidebone,  and  tie  them  close  down.  If  skewers  be  used  they  should 
be  driven  through  the  pinions  and  the  legs,  and  a twine  passed  across 
the  back  of  the  bird,  and  caught  over  the  points  of  it,  and  then  tied 
in  the  centre  of  the  back  : this  is  only  needful  when  the  trussing  is 
not  firm. 

'When  the  head  is  left  on  a bird,  it  may  still  be  trussed  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  head  brought  round,  as  shown  here,  and  kept  in  place  by 
a skewer  passed  through  it,  and  run  through  the  body.  Should  the  bird 
be  trussed  entirely  with  skewers,  the  point  of  one  is  brought  from  the 
other  side,  through  the  pinions  and  the  thighs,  and  the  head  is  fixed  upon 
it.  The  legs  are  then  pressed  as  much  as  possible  under  the  breast, 
between  it  and  the  side-bones,  where  they  are  lettered  a.  b.  The  part- 
ridge in  the  engraving  is  shown  with  the  skewers  just  withdrawn  after 
being  roasted. 

Hares,  after  being  filled  with  forcemeat,  and  sewn  or  securely  fastened 
up  with  skewers,  are  brought  into  proper  roasting  form  by  having  the 
head  fixed  between  the  shoulders,  ana  either  fastened  to  the  back  by 
means  of  a long  skewer,  run  through  the  head  quite  into  it,  or  by  passing 
one  through  the  u£>per  part  of  the  shoulders  and  the  neck  together, 
which  will  keep  it  equally  well  in  place,  though  less  thrown  back.  The 
fore-legs  are  then  laid  straight  along  the  sides  of  the  hare,  and  a skewer 
is  thrust  through  them  both  and  the  body  at  the  same  time ; the  sinews 
are  just  cut  through  under  the  hind-legs,  and  they  are  brought  forward 
as  much  as  possible,  and  skewered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others.  A 
string  is  then  thrown  across,  under  the  hare  and  over  the  points  of  both 
skewers,  being  crossed  before  it  is  passed  over  the  second,  and  then  tied 
above  the  back.  The  ears  of  a hare  are  left  on  ; those  of  a rabbit,  which 
is  trussed  in  the  same  way,  are  taken  off. 

Joints  of  meat  require  but  little  arrangement,  either  for  the  spit 
or  for  boiling.  A fillet  of  veal  must  have  the  flap,  or  part  to  which 
the  fat  adheres,  drawn  closely  round  the  outside,  and  be  skewered 
or  bound  firmly  into  good  shape  : this  will  apply  equally  to  a round 
of  beef.  The  skin  or  flank  of  loins  of  meat  must  be  wrapped  over  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  and  skewered  on  the  underside.  The  cook  should  be 
particularly  careful  to  joint  these  when  it  has  not  been  done  by  the 
butcher,  the  necks  of  veal  or  mutton  also,  or  much  trouble  will  often 
arise  to  the  carver. 

To  flatten  and  bring  cutlets  into  uniform  shape,  a bat  of  this  form 
is  used  ; and  to  egg  or  to  cover  them  with  clarified  butter  when  they 
are  to  be  crumbed,  a paste-brush  should  be  at  hand.  Indeed,  these  and 
many  other  small  means  and  appliances,  ought  to  be  provided  for  every 
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cook  who  is  expected  to  perform  her  duty  in  a regular  and  proper 
manner,  for  they  save  much  time  and  trouble,  and  their  first  expense 
is  very  slight ; yet  many  kitchens  are  almost  entirely  without  them. 


CHAPTER  III 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARVING. 

Whether  the  passing  fashion  of  the  day  exact  it  of  her  or  not,  a 
gentlewoman  should  always,  for  her  own  sake,  be  able  to  carve,  well 
and  easily,  the  dishes  which  are  placed  before  her,  that  she  may  be 
competent  to  do  the  honours  of  a table  at  any  time  with  propriety  and 
self-possession.  As  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  practice,  voung 
persons  should  be  early  accustomed  to  carve  at  home,  where  the  failure 
of  their  first  attempts  will  cause  them  much  less  embarrassment  than 
they  would  in  another  sphere,  and  at  a later  period  of  life.  To  gentle- 
men, and  especially  to  those  who  mix  much  in  society,  some  knowledge 
of  this  art,  and  a certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  exercise  of  it,  are 
indispensable,  if  they  would  avoid  the  chance  of  appearing  to  great 
disadvantage  themselves,  and  of  causing  dissatisfaction  and  annoyance 
to  others  ; for  the  uncouth  operations  of  bad  carvers  occasion  almost  as 
much  discomfort  to  those  who  witness,  as  they  do  generally  of  awkward- 
ness and  embarrassment  to  those  who  exhibit  them. 

The  precise  mode  of  carving  various  dishes  must  of  course  depend 
on  many  oontigencies.  For  a plain  family  dinner,  or  where  strict 
economy  is  an  imperative  consideration,  it  must  sometimes,  of  necessity, 
differ  from  that  which  is  laid  down  here.  We  have  confined  our  instruc- 
tions to  the  fashion  usually  adopted  in  the  world.  Carving  knives  and 
forks  are  to  be  had  of  many  forms  and  sizes,  and  adapted  to  different 
purposes  : the  former  should  always  have  a very  keen  edge,  and  the 
latter  two  prongs  only. 

Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders  (and  Cod  Fish  Generally.) 

( Illustration  No.  I. ) 

The  thick  part  of  the  back  of  this,  as  of  all  large  fish — salmon 
excepted — is  the  firmest  and  finest  eating.  It  should  be  carved  across, 
rather  thick,  and  as  much  as  possible,  in  unbroken  slices,  from  a to  b. 
The  sound,  which  is  considered  a delicacy,  lies  underneath,  and  lines  the 
back -bone : it  must  be  reached  with  a spoon  in  the  direction  c.  The 
middle  of  the  fish,  when  served  to  a family  party,  may  be  carved  in  the 
same  manner,  or  in  any  other  which  convenience  and  economy  may 
dictate. 

A Turbot. — (Illustration  No.  2.) 

In  carving  this  most  excellent  fish,  the  rich  gelatinous  skin  attached 
to  it,  and  a portion  of  the  thick  part  of  the  fins,  should  be  served  with 
every  slice.  If  the  point  of  the  fish-knife  be  drawn  down  the  centre  of 
*he  back  through  to  the  bone,  in  the  line  a b c,  and  from  thence  to  d d d. 
the  flesh  may  easily  be  raised  upon  the  blade  in  handsome  portions.  The 
thickest  parts  of  all  flat  fish  are  the  best.  A brill  and  a John  Dory  are 
served  exactly  like  a turbot.  There  are  some  choice  morsels  about  the 
head  of  the  latter. 

Seles, 

The  more  elegant  mode  of  serving  these,  and  the  usual  one  at  good 
tables,  is  to  raise  the  flesh  from  the  bones  as  from  a turbot,  which  is 
easily  done  when  the  fish  are  large;  and  when  they  are  too  small  to 
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admit  of  it,  they  must  be  divided  across  quite  through  the  bone;  the 
shoulders,  and  thick  part  of  the  body,  are  the  superior  portions. 

Salmon. — ( Illustration  No.  S.) 

It  is  customary  to  serve  a slice  of  the  thick  part  of  the  back  of  this 
fish,  which  is  marked  from  a to  b,  with  one  of  the  thinner  and  richer 
portions  of  it,  shown  by  the  line  from  c to  d.  It  should  be  carved  quite 
straight  across,  and  the  fine  flakes  of  the  flesh  should  be  preserved  as 
entire  as  possible.  Salmon-peel,  pike,  haddocks  large  whitings,  and 
all  fish  which  are  served  curled  round,  and  with  the  backs  uppermost, 
are  carved  in  the  same  manner  ; the  flesh  is  separated  from  the  bone 
in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  taken  off,  on  the  outer  side  first,  in  con- 
venient portions  for  serving.  The  flesh  of  mackerel  is  best  raised  from 
the  bones  by  passing  the  fish-slice  from  the  tail  to  the  head  : it  may  then 
be  divided  in  two. 

Saddle  of  Mutton, — (Illustration  No.  4.) 

This  joint  is  now  trussed  for  roasting  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
engraving  ; and  when  it  is  dished  a silver  skewer  replaces  the  one  marked 
e.  It  is  likewise  often  still  served  in  good  families  with  only  two  or  three 
joints  of  the  tail  left  on.  The  most  usual  mode  of  carving  it  i3  in  thin 
slices  cut  quite  along  the  bone,  on  either  side,  in  the  line  a to  b ; but  at 
simple  dinners  it  is  sometimes  sliced  obliquely  from  c to  d : this  last 
fashion  is  rather  gaining  ground.  The  thick  end  of  the  joint  must 
then,  of  course,  be  to  the  left  of  the  carver.  A saddle  of  pork  or  of 
lamb  is  carved  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

A Haunch  of  Venison  (or  Mutton .)—( Illustration  No.  5.) 

An  incision  must  first  be  made  entirely  across  the  knuckle  end  of  this 
joint,  quite  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  line  a 5,  to  let  the  gravy  escape  ; it 
must  then  be  carved  in  thin  slices  taken  as  deep  as  they  can  be,  the  whole 
length  of  the  haunch  from  c to  d.  A portion  of  the  fat  should  invari- 
ably be  served  with  the  venison. 

A Sirloin  of  Beef. — (Illustration  No,  6,) 

As  the  very  tender  part  of  this  favourite  joint,  which  lies  under  the 
bone,  and  is  called  the  fillet,  is  preferred  by  many  eaters,  the  beef 
should  be  raised,  and  some  slices  be  taken  from  it  in  the  direction  a 6, 
before  the  carver  proceeds  further.  The  slices  should  be  cut  quite  across 
the  joint,  from  side  to  side,  as  indicated  by  the  line  from  c to  d , in 
which  direction  the  whole  of  the  meat  is  occasionally  carved,  though 
it  is  much  more  usual  to  slice  the  upper  part  from  e to/.  When  die 
brown  outside  has  been  taken  off  this,  it  should  be  evenly  carved  in 
thin  slices,  and  served  with  some  of  the  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  accom- 
panied with  horse-radish  very  lightly  and  finely  scraped,  with  tufts  of 
which  the  beef  is  commonly  garnished. 

Bibs  of  Beef. 

Are  carved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sirloin  \ but  there  is  no  fillet 
attached  to  them. 

A Round  of  Beef. 

To  carve  this  well  a very  sharp-edged  and  thin-bladed  knife  is  re- 
quisite. A thick  slice  should  first  be  taken  entirely  off  the  top  of  the 
joint,  leaving  it  very  smooth  ; it  should  then  be  cut  as  thin  and  as  evenly 
as  possible,  and  delicate  slices  of  the  fat  or  udder  should  bo  served 
with  the  lean. 

A Brisket  of  Beef 

Is  carved  in  slices  quite  across  the  bones. 
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Lag  of  Mutton. — {Illustration  No.  7.) 

This,  whether  roast  or  boiled,  is  dished  as  it  lies  in  the  engraving,  unless 
when  fanciful  eaters  prefer  the  underside  of  the  joint  laid  uppermost, 
and  carved  quite  across  the  middle,  for  the  sake  of  the  finely-grained 
meat  which  lies  beneath  the  part  commonly  called  the  Pope’s  eye.  In 
a general  way,  the  mutton  should  be  sliced,  rather  thick  than  thin,  as 
directed  by  the  line  between  a and  b;  the  fa  will  be  found  in  the 
direction  c d. 

A Quarter  of  Lamb.  — [Illustration  At,.  J. ) 

The  shoulder  must  be  divided,  and  raised  entirely  from  the  breast 
in  the  direction  of  the  letters  abed.  A slice  of  butter  sprinkled 
with  cayenne  and  salt  is  then  usually  laid  between  them,  and  a little 
lemon-juice  is  added,  or  a cold  Maitre  d’  Hotel  sauce  is  substituted 
for  these.  The  shoulder  may  then  be  removed  into  a separate  dish  or 
not,  as  is  most  convenient.  The  brisket  is  next  separated  from  the  long 
bones  in  the  line  e /,  and  carved  in  the  direction  g h ; the  rib-bones  are 
divided  from  i i to  jj.  The  choice  of  the  different  parts  is  offered  in 
serving  them. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  or  Lamb — ( Illustration  No  9. ) 

Commence  by  cutting  from  the  outer  edge  direct  to  the  bone  of  the 
shoulder  in  the  line  a b,  and  carve  as  many  slices  from  that  part  of  the 
joint  as  it  will  afford  ; then,  if  more  be  required,  draw  the  knife  on 
either  side  of  the  ridge  of  the  blade-bone  in  .the  directions  c c d d. 
The  fat  must  be  carved  in  the  line  e f.  Some  eaters  have  a preference 
for  the  juicy,  but  not  very  finely-grained  flesh  on  the  under-side  of  the 
shoulder,  which  must  be  turned,  for  it  to  be  carved.  For  the  mode  of 
boning  a shoulder  of  mutton  or  veal,  and  giving  it  a more  agreeable 
appearance,  see  under  Yeal. 

A Sucking  Pig. — [Illustration  No.  10.) 

Every  part  of  a sucking  pig  is  good,  but  some  epicures  consider  the 
flesh  of  the  neck  which  lies  between  the  shoulders  and  the  ribs  as  the 
most  delicate  portion  of  it.  The  shoulders  themselves  are  preferred  by 
others.  They  should  be  taken  off,  and  the  legs  also,  by  passing  the 
knife  under  them  at  the  letters  a b c.  The  ribs  may  then  be  easily 
divided  from  e to  d.  The  flesh  only  of  the  larger  joints  should  be  served 
to  ladies ; but  gentlemen  often  prefer  it  sent  to  them  on  the  bones. 

A Fillet  cf  Veal. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  mode  of  carving  this  and  a round 
of  beef ; but  the  brown  outside  slice  of  the  veal  is  much  liked  by  many 
eaters,  and  a portion  of  it  should  be  served  to  them  when  it  is  known  to 
be  so.  The  forcemeat  must  be  reached  by  cutting  deeply  into  the  flap, 
and  a slice  of  it  served  always  with  the  veal. 

A Loin  of  Veal. 

This  may  be  carved  at  choice  quite  across  through  the  thick  part  of 
the  flesh,  or  in  slices  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  bones.  A slice  of 
the  kidney,  and  of  the  fat  which  surrounds  it,  should  accompany  the 
veal. 

A Breast  of  Veal. — ( Illustration  No.  11.) 

The  brisket  or  gristles  of  the  joint  must  first  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  rib-bones  by  pressing  the  knife  quite  through  it  in  the  line  between 
a and  b ; this  part  may  then  be  divided  as  shown  by  the  letters  c c c d 
d d , and  the  long  bones  or  ribs  may  easily  be  separated  in  the  direction 
e /•  The  taste  of  those  who  are  served  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  part 
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of  the  joint  which  is  preferred.  The  sweet  bread  is  commonly  sent  to 
table  with  a roast  breast  of  veal,  and  laid  upon  it : a portion  of  it  should 
be  served  with  every  plate  of  the  breast.  The  tendons  are  literally  the 
small  white  gristles  themselves,  which  are  found  under  the  flesh  in  this 

Eart  of  the  joint.  When  freed  from  the  bone  attached  to  them,  they  may 
e dressed  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  are  extremely  good  ; but  they  require 
long  stewing,  four  hours  or  more,  to  render  them  perfectly  tender  even 
when  each  tendon  is  divided  into  three  or  four  slices.  The  upper  flesh 
must  be  laid  back  from  the  tendons  before  they  are  taken  from  the  breast, 
not  left  adhering  to  them.  They  are  very  good  simply  stewed  in  white 
gravy,  and  served  with  green  peas  d la  Frangaise , in  the  centre.  The 
breast  entirely  boned,  forced,  and  rolled,  makes  a handsome  dish,  either 
roasted  or  stewed. 

A Tongue. — ( Illustration  No.  12.) 

This  is  sliced,  not  very  thin,  through  the  thickest  and  best  part,  shown 
by  the  letters  a b.  The  fat  of  the  root,  when  it  is  liked,  must  be  carved 
by  turning  the  tongue,  and  cutting  in  the  direction  c d. 

A Calf’s  Head. — ( Illustration  No.  IS.) 

An  entire  calfs  head,  served  in  its  natural  form,  recalls  too  forcibly 
the  appearance  of  the  living  animal  to  which  it  has  belonged  not  to  be 
very  inviting.  Even  when  the  half  of  one  only  is  sent  to  table,  something 
of  the  same  aspect  remains,  and  as  it  is  in  every  way  improved,  and 
rendered  most  easy  to  carve  when  boned  and  rolled,  we  would  recom- 
mend its  being  so  prepared  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  difficulty. 
When  the  head  is  served  without  being  boned,  it  is  carved  across  the 
cheek,  in  the  line  from  a to  b ; the  throat  sweet  bread,  which  is  regarded 
as  a delicacy,  lies  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  letters  c d.  The 
flesh  of  the  eye  is  another  favourite  morsel,  which  must  be  detached 
from  the.  head  by  passing  the  point  of  the  carving  knife  deeply  round  the 
eye-hole, in  the  circle  marked  e e. 

A Ham. — ( Illustration  No.  14.) 

Strict  economists  sometimes  commence  the  carving  of  a ham  at  the 
knuckle,  and  so  gradually  reach  the  choicer  portion  of  it ; but  this 
method  is  not  at  all  to  be  recommended.  It  should  be  cut  at  once 
through  the  thick  part  of  the  flesh,  quite  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  line 
a b,  and  sliced  very  thin  and  evenly,  without  separating  the  fat  from  the 
lean.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  ham,  No.  14,  is  decorated,  we  can 
only  inform  the  reader  here,  that  a portion  of  the  rind  is  left  on  at  the 
knuckle  in  a semi-circle,  and  then  trimmed  into  scallops  or  points  at 
pleasure  • and  that  the  ornamental  part  of  the  top  is  formed  from  the 
fat,  whicn  is  pared  away  from  the  thick  end  and  the  edges.  A paper 
ruffle,  as  will  be  seen,  is  wrapped  round  the  bone  of  the  knuckle. 

A Pheasant. — (. Illustration  No.  15.) 

This  bird  is  still  commonly  sent  to  table  with  the  head  on,  but  it  is  a 
barbarous  custom  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  soon  be  altogether  superseded 
by  one  of  better  taste.  The  breast  is  by  far  the  finest  part  of  a 
pheasant,  and  it  is  carved  in  slices  from  pinion  to  pinion  the  lines  a ah 
$ ; the  legs  may  then  be  taken  off,  in  the  direction  cd.  The  bird,  when  it 
is  preferred  so,  may  be  entirely  dismembered  by  the  directions  of  a fowl, 
No.  16.  Black  and  moor-game  are  trussed  and  served  like  pheasants. 
The  breasts  of  both  are  very  fine  eating,  and  the  thigh  of  the  black- 
cock is  highly  esteemed. 
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A Boiled  Fowl.  — {Illustration  No.  16.) 

The  boiled  fowl,  No.  16,  is  repre*  .Jed  as  garnished  with  branches  of 
parsley,  which  is  an  error,  as  they  would  be  appropriate  to  it  only  if  it 
were  cold,  and  it  is  seldom  served  so,  being  considered  insipid.  Small 
tufts  of  cauliflower  would  have  been  in  better  keeping  with  it,  as  the 
bird  is  supposed  to  be  dished  for  the  dinner- table.  Unless  it  be  for 
large  family  parties,  fowls  are  seldom  carved  there  entirely  into 
joints  ; but  when  it  is  wished  to  divide  them  so,  the  fork  should  be 
fixed  firmly  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  the  leg,  being  first  dis- 
engaged from  the  skin,  may  be  taken  off  with  the  wing  in  the  line  a b ; 
or  the  wing  being  previously  removed,  by  carving  it  down  the  line  to 
6,  and  there  separating  it  from  the  neck-bone,  the  leg  may  be  released 
from  the  skin,  and  easily  taken  off,  by  cutting  round  it  from  a to  c,  and 
then  turning  it  with  the  fork,  back  from  the  body,  when  the  joint  will 
readily  be  perceived. 

After  the  leg  and  wing  on  the  other  side  have  been  taken  off  in  the 
same  manner,  the  merrythought  must  follow.  To  remove  this  the  knife 
must  be  drawn  through  the  flesh  in  the  line  d e,  and  then  turned  towards 
the  neck  quite  under  the  merrythought,  which  it  will  so  lift  from  the 
breast.  The  neck-bones — which  lie  close  under  the  upper  part  of  the 
wings,  and  are  shaped  thus — must  next  be  disengaged  from  the  fowl, 
by  putting  the  knife  in  at  the  top  of  the  joint,  dividing  the  long  part  of 
the  bone  from  the  flesh,  and  breaking  the  short  one  off  by  raising  it  up, 
and  turning  it  from  the  body  ; the  breast  may  then  be  divided  from  it  by 
merely  cutting  through  the  tender  ribs  on  either  side. 

It  is  seldom  that  further  disjointing  than  this  is  required  at  table  • 
but  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  up  tne  entire  fowl,  the  remainder  ot 
it  must  be  laid  with  the  back  uppermost,  and  to  take  off  the  side-bones, 
the  point  of  the  knife  must  be  pressed  through  the  back-bone,  near  the 
top,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  centre,  and  brought  down  towards  the 
end  of  the  back,  quite  through  the  bone,  then  turned  in  the  opposite 
direction,  when  the  joints  will  separate  without  difficulty.  All  which 
then  remains  to  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  edge  of  the  knife  across  the  middle 
of  the  only  two  undivided  bones,  and  then  with  the  fork  to  raise  the  small 
end  of  the  fowl  which  will  part  them  immediately  : to  carve  a boiled  fowl 
or  chicken  in  a more  modern  manner,  see  the  directions  which  follow. 
The  breast,  wings,  and  merrythought,  are  the  most  delicate  parts  of  & 
fowl. 

A Boast  Fowl. — ( Illustration  No.  11.) 

It  is  not  usual  to  carve  fowls  entirely  at  table  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  wings,  and  any  other  joints  are  taken  off  only  as  they  are 
required.  The  breast  of  a very  large  fowl  may  be  carved  in  slices  like 
that  of  a turkey  ; or  the  whole  of  that  of  a small  one  may  be  taken  off 
with  the  wings,  as  shown  by  the  line  a b.  As  the  liver  is  a delicacy,  the 
handsomer  mode  of  serving  these  last  is  to  remove  the  gizzard,  which  is 
seldom  eaten,  then  to  divide  the  liver,  and  to  send  an  equal  portion 
with  each  wing.  The  whole  of  a roast  fowl  may  be  carved  by  the  directions 
we  have  already  given  for  No.  16. 

A Partridge. — (Illustration  No.  18.) 

When  partridges  are  served  to  ladies  only,  or  in  parties  where  they 
are  present,  it  is  now  customary  to  take  off  the  heads,  to  truss  the  legs 
short,  and  to  make  them  appear  (in  poulterer’s  phrase)  all  breast.  For 
gentlemen’s  dinners,  the  heads  may  be  left  on  or  not  at  choice.  The 
most  ready  mode  of  carving  a partridge  is  to  press  back  the  legs,  then 
to  fix  the  fork  firmly  in  the  inside  of  the  back,  and  by  passing  the  blade 
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of  the  knife  flat  under  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  to  raise  it,  with  the 
wings,  entire  from  the  body,  from  which  it  easily  separates.  The  breast 
may  then  be  divided  in  the  middle,  as  shown  by  the  line  from  a to  b in 
the  engraving.  This  is  by  far  the  best  and  handsomest  manner  of  carving 
a partridge,  but  when  the  supply  of  game  at  table  is  small,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  serve  three  persons  from  the  choicer  part3  of  one  bird,  a not 
very  large  wing  should  be  taken  off  with  the  leg  on  either  side,  in  the 
line  from  a to  b in  No.  13,  and  sufficient  of  the  breast  will  still  remain 
to  send  to  a third  eater.  The  high  game-flavour  of  the  back  of  a partridge, 
as  well  as  that  of  various  other  birds,  is  greatly  relished  by  many  sports- 
men. 

A Woodcock. — (Illustration  No.  19.) 

The  thigh  and  back  are  the  most  esteemed  parts  of  a woodcock,  which, 
being  a small  bird  may  be  carved  entirely  through  the  centre  of  the 
breast  and  back,  or  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  partridge  for 
three,  which  we  have  described  ; or  even  carved  down  like^  a fowl,  if 
needful.  In  whatever  way  it  is  divided,  however,  a portion  of  the  toast 
which  has  received  the  trail,  and  on  which  it  should  always  be  sent  to 
table,  must  invariably  be  served  to  all  who  partake  of  it.  The  very  ohi 
fashion  of  trussing  the  bird  with  its  own  bill,  by  running  it  through 
the  thighs  and  body  is  again  adopted  by  very  good  cooks  or  the  present 
day  ; but  the  common  methods  of  preparing  either  woodcock  or  snipe  for 
table  is  as  shown  in  Nos.  19  and  21. 

A Pigeon.— (Illustration  No  SO.) 

The  breast  and  wings  of  a pigeon  may  be  raised  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  a partridge  (see  No.  18) ; or  the  bird  may  be  carved  entirety 
through  in  the  line  a b.  For  the  second  course,  pigeons  should  be  dished 
upon  water-cresses. 

A Snipe. — (Illustration  No.  SI.) 

This  bird  is  trussed,  roasted,  and  served  exactly  like  a woodcock.  It  is 
not  of  a size  to  require  any  carving,  beyond  dividing  in  two,  if  at  all. 

A Goose. — (Illustration  No.  SS.) 

The  skin  below  the  breast,  called  the  apron,  must  first  be  cut  off  in  a 
circular  direction  as  indicated  by  the  letters  a a a,  when  a glass  of  port- 
wine  or  of  claret  ready  mixed  vdth  a teaspoonful  of  mustard,  may  be 
poured  into  the  body  or  not,  at  choice.  Some  of  the  stuffing  should  then 
be  drawn  out  with  a gpoon,  and  the  neck  of  the  goose,  which  ought  to 
be  to  the  right  and  not  to  the  left  hand,  as  here,  being  turned  a little 
towards  the  carver,  the  flesh  of  the  breast  should  be  sliced  in  the  lines 
from  b b b to  c c c,  on  either  side  of  the  bone.  The  wings  may  then  be 
taken  off  like  those  of  any  other  bird,  and  then  the  legs,  which,  in  the 
engraving,  No.  22,  are  trussed  so  completely  under  the  apron  as  to  render 
their  outline  scarcely  distinguishable.  Graceful  and  well-skilled  carvers 
never  turn  birds  on  their  sides  to  remove  any  of  the  joints,  but  those,  of 
a goose,  unless  it  be  very  young,  are  sometimes  severed  from  it  with 
difficulty  ; and  the  common  directions  for  assisting  the  process  in  that 
case  are,  to  turn  it  on  its  side,  and  with  the  fork  to  press  down  the  small 
end  of  the  leg  ; then  to  pass  the  knife  quite  under  it  from  the  top  down 
to  the  joint,  when  the  leg  should  be  turned  back  from  the  bird  with  the 
fork,  while  the  thigh-bone  is  loosened  from  its  socket  with  the  knife. 
The  end  of  the  pinion  marked  d is  then  held  down  in  the  same  manner, 
to  faciliate  the  separation  of  the  bones  at  e , from  which  point  the  knifo 
is  drawn  under  the  wing  which  it  takes  off.  The  merry-thought  of  a 
goose  is  small,  and,  to  remove  it,  the  knife  must  first  be  turned  a litt-ie 
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from  the  neck,  after  the  flesh  has  been  eufc  through,  and  then  passed 
under  it,  back  towards  the  neck.  For  the  remainder  of  the  carving, 
the  directions  for  that  of  a fowl  will  suffice. 

Ducks. 

Tame  ducks  are  served  with  the  feet  (which  are  liked  by  many  people) 
left  upon  them  and  trussed  up  over  the  backs.  If  large,  they  may  be 
carved  like  a goose,  but  when  very  young  may  be  disjointed  like 
chickens  ; the  only  material  difference  between  them  being  the  position 
of  the  thigh  joints,  which  lie  much  f urther  towards  the  back  hone  than 
those  of  a fowl. 

A Wild  Duck, — ( Illustration  No.  28.) 

The  breasts  of  wild-fowl  are  the  only  parts  of  them  held  in  much 
estimation,  and  these  are  carved  in  slices  from  the  legs  to  the  neck.  The 
legs  and  pinions  may,  if  required,  be  taken  off  exactly  like  those  of  a 
pheasant. 

A Turkey. — (Illustration  No.  $4.) 

The  carving  of  a turkey  commences  by  taking  slices  off  the  breast, 
from  the  letters  b b quite  through  the  forcemeat,  which  lies  under  the 
letter  a,  to  c c ; the  greater  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  wings  is  thus  taken  off 
likewise.  When  the  bird  is  boned  and  filled  with  sausage  or  other  force- 
meat, the  breast  is  carved  entirely  across  in  the  direction  d e , nearly,  or 
quite  down  to  the  back,  which  it  is  better  not  altogether  to  divide  at 
first,  as  the  appearance  of  the  turkey  is  not  then  so  good.  When  it  has 
been  preparecl  in  the  ordinary  manner,  after  the  breast  has  been  disposed 
of,  the  pinions  and  the  legs  may  be  taken  off,  the  first  in  the  line  form  f 
to  g , and  the  latter  by  passing  the  knife  under  it  at  h , and  bringing  it 
down  to  the  joint  at  i j where  it  must  be  taken  off  in  the  line  shown. 
The  whole  of  the  joints  being  in  form  exactly  like  those  of  a fowl  may 
be  separated  in  the  same  manner.  The  gizzard  is  more  commonly 
eaten  broiled  after  having  been  scored,  and  very  highly  seasoned  with 
cayenne  and  with  a sufficiency  of  salt,  than  in  any  other  way.  A slice 
or  portion  of  the  liver  should  be  served  with  the  white  flesh  of  the  turkey 
as  far  as  possible. 

A Hare. — (Illustration  No.  25.) 

A hare  should  be  placed  with  its  head  to  the  left  of  the  carver,  there- 
fore the  engraving  No.  25  shows  it  turned  in  the  wrong  direction.  It 
is  so  very  great  an  improvement  to  take  out  the  back-bone  before  a 
hare  is  r wasted,  that  we  would  recommend  it  to  be  done  wherever  it  can 
be  so  without  difficulty  : it  may  then  be  carved  in  the  line  a b quite 
through,  or  only  partially  so  at  choice.  When  the  bone  remains  in, 
slices  may  be  taken  down  the  whole  length  of  the  back  from  c c to  d d ; 
the  legs,  which,  next  to  the  back,  are  considered  the  best  eating,  may 
then  be  taken  off  in  the  direction  e /,  and  the  flesh  divided  from  or 
served  upon  them,  after  the  small  bones  have  been  parted  from  the 
thighs.  The  shoulders,  which  are  not  generally  much  esteemed,  though 
sometimes  liked  by  sportsmen,  may  next  be  taken  off  by  passing  the 
knife  at  the  letters  g h between  the  joint  and  the  body.  When  a hare 
is  young  the  back  is  sometimes  divided  at  the  joints  into  three  or 
four  parts,  after  being  freed  from  the  ribs  and  under-skin. 

A Erican&eau  of  Veal. — (Illustration  No.  27.) 

This  is  usually  stewed,  or  rather  braised  sufficiently  tender  to  Ido 
divided  with  a spoon,  and  requires  no  carving ; but  the  fat  (or  udder- 
part  of  the  fillet)  attached  to  it,  marked  a a a,  which  is  sometimes, 
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but  not  invariably,  served  with  it  now,  may  be  carved  in  even  slices. 
The  larding  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  we  have  described,  but 
the  mode  shown  here  allows  the  fricandeau  to  be  glazed  with  more 
facility. 

The  engraving  of  the  entree  No.  26  is  intended  merely  to  showr  the 
manner  of  dishing  the  cutlets.  They  may  be  of  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  or 
pork  ; and  the  centre  may  be  filled  with  the  sauce  or  stewed  vegetable 
appropriate  to  either  ; as  soubise,  purde  of  asparagus,  of  mushrooms, 

or  of  tomatoes j or  green  peas  k la  Fr&ngaise,  stewed  cucumbers,  or 
aught  else  that  is  suited  to  tho  kind  of  meat  which  is  served. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SOUPS. 

The  art  of  preparing  good,  wholesome,  palatable  soups,  without  great 
expense,  which  is  so  well  understood  in  France,  and  in  other  countries 
where  they  form  part  of  the  daily  food  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  has 
hitherto  been  very  much  neglected  in  England,  and  the  inability  of 
servants  to  prepare  delicately  and  well  even  a little  broth  suited  to  an 
invalid,  is  often  painfully  evident  in  cases  of  illness,  not  only  in  common 
English  life,  but  where  the  cookery  is  supposed  to  be  of  a superior  order. 
Yet  it  really  presents  no  difficulties  which  a little  practice,  and  the  most 
common  degree  of  care,  will  not  readily  overcome ; and  we  strongly 
recommend  increased  attention  to  it,  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss  and 
inconvenience  which  ignorance  of  it  occasions  in  many  households,  but 
because  a better  knowledge  of  it  will  lead  naturally  to  improvement  in 
other  branches  of  cookery  connected  with  it  in  which  our  want  of  skill  is 
now  equally  apparent. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  by  the  following  list  the  immense  number 
of  different  articles  of  which  soup  may  be  in  turn  compounded.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  it  may  be  rendered  at  pleasure  exceed- 
ingly rich,  or  simple  in  the  extreme ; composed,  in  fact,  of  all  that  is 
most  choice  in  diet,  or  of  little  beyond  nerbs  and  vegetables.  The 
following  ingredients  and  many  others  may  all  be  used  for  making 
Soup  of  various  kinds  : — Beef — Mutton — Veal — Hams — Salted  Pork- 
Fat  Bacon— Pigs’  Ears  and  Feet— Venison — Black  and  Moor  Game — 
Partridges — Pheasants  — Wild  Pigeons  — Hares  — Rabbits  — Turkeys— 
Fowls— Tame  Pigeons — Sturgeon — Conger  Eel,  with  all  sorts  of  Fish 
usually  eaten — All  Shell-Fish — Every  kind  of  Vegetable  and  Herb  tit  for 
food — Butter  —Milk — Eggs — Rice  — Sago — Arrow-root  — Indian-Corn— 
Hominy — Sou jee— Tapioca — Pearl  Barley — Oatmeal — Polenta — Macaroni 
— Vermicelli— Semolina,  and  other  Italian  Pastes. 

From  the  varied  produce  of  a well-stored  kitchen  garden,  it  may  be 
made  excellent  at  a very  trifling  cost ; and  where  fish  is  fresh  and 
abundant  it  may  be  cheaply  supplied  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  that  for 
which  a full  proportion  of  meat  is  commonly  used. 

It  is  best  suited  to  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year  when  thickened  well 
with  rice,  semolina,  pearl  barley,  or  other  ingredients  of  the  same 
nature ; and  adapted  to  the  summer  months  when  lighter  and  more 
refreshing.  Families  who  have  resided  much  abroad,  and  those  accus- 
tomed to  continental  modes  of  service,  prefer  it  usually  in  any  form  to 
the  more  solid  and  heavy  dishes  which  still  often  supersede  it  altogether 
at  our  tables  (except  at  those  of  the  more  affluent  classes  of  society, 
where  it  appears,  at  a matter  of  course,  in  the  daily  bills  of  fare),  and 
which  are  so  oppressive,  not  only  to  foreigners,  but  to  all  persons  gener- 
ally to  whom  circumstances  have  rendered  them  unaccustomed  diet ; and 
many  a housekeeper  who  is  compelled  by  a narrow  income  to  adopt  a 
system  of  rigid  domestic  economy,  would  find  it  assist  greatly  in  furnishing 
comfortable  meals  in  a very  frugal  manner,  if  the  proper  modes  of  making 
it  were  fully  comprehended  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  understand  the  principles  of  soup-making 
is  advised  to  study  with  attention  the  directions  for  “Baron  Liebig’s 
Extract  of  Beef/’  in  the  present  chanter,  and  the  recipe  for  Bouillon 
which  follows  it. 
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A F©w  Directions  to  the  Cook. 

In  whatever  vessel  soup  is  boiled,  see  that  it  be  perfectly  clean,  and 
let  the  inside  of  the  cover  and  the  rim  be  equally  so.  Wash  the  meat, 
and  prepare  the  vegetables  with  great  nicety  before  they  are  laid  into 
it ; and  be  careful  to  keep  it  always  closely . shut  when  it  is  on  the 
fire.  Never,  on  any  account,  set  the  soup  by  in  it,  but  strain  it  off  at 
once  into  a clean  pan,  and  fill  the  stock-pot  immediately  with  water ; 
pursue  the  same  plan  with  all  stewpans  and  saucepans  directly  they  are 
emptied. 

Skim  the  soup  thoroughly  when  it  first  begins  to  boil,  or  it  will  not  be 
easy  afterwards  to  render  it  clear ; throw  in  some  salt,  which  will  assist  to 
bring  the  scum  to  the  surface,  and  when  it  has  all  been  taken  off,  add 
the  herbs  and  vegetables  ; for  if  not  long  stewed  in  the  soup,  their  flavour 
will  prevail  too  strongly.  Remember  that  the  trimmings,  and  the  bones 
of  fresh  meat,  the  necks  of  poultry,  the  liquor  in  which  a joint  has  been 
boiled,  and  the  shank-bones  of  mutton,  are  all  excellent  additions  to  the 
stock-pot,  and  should  be  carefully  reserved  for  it.  The  remains  of  roast 
poultry  and  game  also  will  improve  both  the  colour  and  the  flavour  of 
broth  or  soup. 

Let  the  soup  be  very  slowly  heaced,  and  after  it  has  been  well  skimmed, 
and  has  boiled  for  a few  minutes,  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  stove  and  keep 
it  simmering  softly,  but  without  ceasing,  until  it  is  done ; for  on  this,  as 
will  hereafter  be  shown,  its  excellence  principally  depends.  Every 
good  cook  understands  perfectly  the  difference  produced  by  the  fast 
boiling,  or  the  gentle  stewing  of  soups  and  gravies,  and  will  adhere  strictly 
to  the  latter  method.  It  is  most  difficult  to  render  rapidly-boiled  soup 
or  gravy  clear  for  table  ; but  that  which  is  only  simmered  will  clarify  it- 
self if  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  some  little  time  (half  an  hour 
or  so)  after  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  ; it  should  then  be  poured  very 
gently  from  the  sediment.  Calf’s  feet  stock  likewise  may  be  converted 
into  transparent  jelly  with  far  greater  facility  when  it  has  not  been 
thickened  by  too  quick  boiling,  by  which  so  many  preparations  in  our 
English  kitchens  are  injured. 

Pour  boiling  water,  in  small  quantities  at  first,  to  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables of  which  the  soup  is  to  be  made  when  they  have  been  fried  or 
browned  ; but  otherwise,  always  add  cold  water  to  the  meat. 

Unless  precise  orders  to  the  contrary  have  been  given,  onions,  eschalots, 
and  garlic,  should  be  used  for  seasoning  with  great  moderation  ; for  not 
only  are  they  very  offensive  to  many  eaters,  but  to  persons  of  delicate  habit 
their  effects  are  sometimes  extremely  prejudicial ; and  it  is  only  in  coarse 
cookery  that  their  flavour  is  allowed  ever  strongly  to  prevail. 

A small  proportion  of  sugar,  about  an  ounce  to  the  gallon,  will  very 
much  improve  the  flavour  oi  gravy-stock,  and  of  all  rich  brown  soups ; it 
may  be  added  also  to  some  others  with  advantage ; and  for  this,  direc- 
tions will  be  given  in  the  proper  places. 

Two  ounces  of  salt  may  be  allowed  for  each  gallon  of  soup  or  broth, 
in  which  large  quantities  of  vegetables  are  stewed  ; but  an  ounce  and  a 
half  will  be  sufficient  for  such  as  contain  few  or  none ; it  is  always 
easy  to  add  more  if  needful,  but  over  salting  in  the  first  instance  is  a 
fault  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but  that  of  increasing  the  proportions 
of  all  the  other  ingredients,  and  stewing  the  whole  afresh,  which  occasions 
needless  trouble  and  expense,  even  when  time  will  admit  of  its  being 
done. 

As  no  particle  of  fat  should  be  seen  floating  on  soup  when  sent  to  table, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  stock  should  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted, 
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that  it  may  become  quite  cold  ; when  the  fat  may  be  entirely  cleared  off 
without  difficulty. 

When  cayenne  pepper  is  not  mixed  with  rice-flour,  or  with  any  ot h&ir 
thickening,  grind  it  down  with  the  back  of  a spoon,  and  stir  a,  little 
liquid  to  it  before  it  is  thrown  into  the  stswpan,  as  it  is  apt  to  remain  in 
lumps,  and  to  occasion  great  irritation  of  the  throat  when  swallowed  so. 
Serve,  not  only  soups  and  sauces,  but  all  other  dishes,  as  hot  as  possible. 

The  Time  Bequired  for  Boiling  Down  Stock. 

This  must  be  regulated  by  several  considerations  ; for  though  the 
mere  juices  of  meat  requires  but  little  boiling  after  they  have  been  fully 
extracted  by  the  slow  heating  recommended  by  Baron  Liebeg,  soup  to 
which  many  vegetables  are  added  (winter  vegetables  especially)  requires 
long  stewing  to  soften  and  to  blend  properly  the  flavour  of  all  the  in- 
gredients which  it  contains,  as  that  or  no  one  in  particular  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  predominate  over  the  rest.  We  have  in  consequence  retained 
the  old  directions  as  to  time,  in  many  of  the  following  recipes ; but  an 
intelligent  cook  will  soon  ascertain  from  practice  and  observation  how 
and  when  to  vary  it  with  advantage.  Over-boiling  renders  all  pre- 
parations insipid,  and  causes  undue  reduction  of  them  likewise : it  is  a 
fault,  therefore,  whioh  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Stook  for  White  Soup. 

Though  a knuckle  of  veal  is  usually  preferred  for  this  stock,  part  of  the 
neck  wul  answer  for  it  very  well.  Whichever  joint  be  chosen,  let  it  be 
thoroughly  washed,  once  or  twice  divided,  and  laid  into  a delicately  clean 
soup-pot,  or  well-tinned  large  stout  iron  saucepan,  upon  a pound  of  loan 
ham,  freed  entirely  from  skin  and  fat,  and  cut  into  thick  slices  : or,  in- 
tead  of  this,  on  half  a pound  of  the  Jewish  smoked  beef,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  from  which  the  smoked  surface,  and  all  fat, 
must  be  carefully  carved  away. 

Dutch  or  hung  beef  also  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  similar 
precautions  must  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  smoked  portions  of 
either ; as  they  would  impart  a very  unpleasant  flavour  to  any  prepara- 
tion. Should  very  rich  soup  be  wished  for,  pour  in  a pint  only  of  cold 
water  for  each  pound  of  meat,  but  otherwise  a pint  and  a half  may 
be  allowed.  When  the  soup  has  been  thoroughly  cleared  from  scum,  which 
should  be  carefully  taken  off  from  the  time  of  its  first  beginning  to  boil, 
throw  in  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  gallon  (more  can  be  added  afterwards 
if  needed),  two  mild  onions,  a moderate  sized  head  of  celery,  two  carrote, 
a small  teaspoonful  of  whole  white  pepper,  and  two  blades  of  mace  : and 
leo  the  soup  stew  very  softly  from  five  to  six  hours,  if  the  quantity  be 
large : it  should  simmer  until  the  meat  falls  from  the  bones.  The  skin 
of  a calf’s  head,  a calf’s  foot,  or  an  old  fowl  may  always  1)6  added  to  this 
stock  with  good  effect.  Strain  it  into  a clean  deep  pan,  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  place  till  wanted  for  use. 

Lean  ham,  1 lb. ; veal,  7 lbs. ; water,  4 to  6 quarts ; salt,  l\  oz.  (more 
if  needed);  onions,  2;  celery,  1 head;  carrots,  2;  pepper-corns,.  1 tea- 
spoonful ; mace,  2 blades  : 5 to  6 hours.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

Mutton-Stock  for  Soups. 

Equal  parts  of  beef  and  mutton,  with  the  addition  of  a small  portion 
of  ham,  or  dried  beef,  make  excellent  stock,  especially  for  winter-soups. 
The  necks  of  fowls,  the  bones  of  an  undressed  calf’s  head,  or  of  any  un- 
cooked joint,  may  be  added  to  it  with  advantage.  According  to  the 
quality  of  soup  desired,  pour  from  a pint  to  a pint  and  a half  of  cold 
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water  to  each  pound  of  meat ; and  after  the  liquor  has  been  well  skimmed 
on  its  beginning  to  boil,  throw  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt  to  the 
gallon,  two  small  heads  of  celery,  three  mild  middling-sized  onions,  three 
well-flavoured  turnips,  as  many  carrots,  a faggot  of  thyme  and  parsley, 
half  a tea,spoon£ul  of  white  peppercorns,  twelve  cloves,  and  a large 
blade  of  mace.  Draw  the  soup-pot  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  boil  the 
stock  as  gently  as  possible  for  about  six  hours ; then  strain  and  set  it 
by  for  use.  Be  particularly  careful  to  clear  it  entirely  from  fat  before  it 
is  prepared  for  table.  One  third  of  beef  or  veal  with  two  of  mutton, 
will  make  very  good  soup  ; or  mutton  only  will  answer  the  purpose  quit© 
well  upon  occasion. 

Beef,  4 lbs. ; mutton,  4 lbs.  (or,  beef  or  veal  from  2 to  3 lbs; ; mutton 
from  5 to  6 lbs.) ; water,  1 to  gallons  ; salt,  1\  oz. ; mild  turnips,  1 lb.  ; 
onions,  6 oz. ; carrots,  } lb. ; celery,  6 to  8 oz.  : 1 bunch  of  herbs  ; 
peppercorns,  \ teaspoonful ; cloves,  12  ; mace  1 large  blade : 8 hours. 
Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — Salt  should  be  used  sparingly  at  first  for  stock  in  which  any 
portion  of  ham  is  boiled ; allowance  should  also  b©  made  for  its 
reduction,  in  case  of  its  being  required  for  gravy. 

To  Thicken  Soups. 

Except  for  white  soups,  to  which  arrow-root  is,  we  think,  more 
appropriate,  we  prefer,  to  all  other  ingredients  generally  used  for  this 
purpose,  the  finest  and  freshest  rice-flour,  which,  after  being  passcid 
through  a lawn  sieve,  should  be  thoroughly  blended  with  the  salt, 
pounded  spices,  catsup,  or  wane,  required  to  finish  the  flavouring  of  the 
soup.  Sufficient  liquid  should  be  added  to  it  very  gradually  to  render 
it  of  the  consistence  of  batter,  and  it  should  also  be  perfectly  smooth ; 
to  keep  it  so,  it  should  be  moistened  sparingly  at  first,  and  beaten  with 
the  back  of  a spoon  until  every  lump  has  disappeared.  The  soup  should 
boil  quicky  when  the  thickening  is  stirred  into  it,  and  be  simmered  for 
ten  minutes  afterwards.  From  an  ounce  and  a half  to  two  ounces  of 
rice-flour  will  thicken  sufficiently  a quart  of  soup. 

Instead  of . this,  arrow-root  or  the  condiment  known  by  the  name 
of  tous  les  mois , which  greatly  resembles  it,  or  potato  flour,  or  the  French 
thickening  called  roux  may  be  used  in  the  following  proportions  : — Two 
and  a half  ounces  of  either  of  the  first  three,  to  four  pints  and  a half 
of  soup,  to  be  mixed  gradually  with  a little  cold  stock  or  water,  stirred 
into  the  boiling  soup,  and  simmered  for  a minute. 

Six  ounces  of  flour  with  seven  of  butter,  made  into  a roux  or  merely 
mixed  together  with  a large  knife,  will  be  required  to  thicken  a tureen 
of  soup ; as  much  as  half  a pound  is  sometimes  used ; these  must  be 
added  by  degrees,  and  carefully  stirred  round  in  the  soup  until 
smoothly  blended  with  it,  or  they  will  remain  in  lumps.  We  would, 
however,  recommend  any  other  thickening  rather  than  this  unwhole- 
some mixture. 

All  the  ingredients  used  for  soups  should  be  fresh,  and  of  good  quality 
particularly  Italian  pastes  of  every  kind  (macaroni,  vermicelli,  &c.),  as 
they  contract,  by  long  keeping,  a peculiarly  unpleasant  musty  flavour. 

Onions,  freed  from  the  outer  skin,  dried  gradually  to  a deep  brown,  in 
a slow  oven,  and  flattened  like  Norfolk  biffins,  will  keep  for  almost  any 
length  of  time,  and  are  extremely  useful  for  heightening  the  colour  and 
flavour  of  broths  and  gravies.  The  fourth  part  of  one  of  these  dried 
onions  ( des  ognons  briilds),  of  moderate  size,  is  sufficient  for  a tureen  of 
soup.  They  are  sold  very  commonly  in  France,  and  may  be  procured 
in  London  at  many  good  foreign  warehouses. 
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To  Fry  Bread  to  Serve  with  Soup. 

Cut  some  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  from  a stale  loaf ; pare  off 
the  crust  and  divide  the  bread  into  dice,  or  cut  it  with  a small  paste- 
cutter  into  any  other  form.  For  half  a pound  of  bread  put  two  ounces 
of  the  best  butter  into  a frying-pan,  and  when  it  is  quite  melted,  add 
the  bread  ; keep  it  turned  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  equally  coloured 
to  a very  pale  brown,  then  drain  it  from  the  butter,  and  dry  it  on  a 
soft  cloth,  or  on  a sheet  of  paper  placed  before  a clear  fire  upon  a dish, 
or  upon  a sieve  reversed. 

Sippets  A La  Eeine. 

Having  cut  the  bread  as  for  common  sinpets,  spread  it  on  a dish,  and 
pour  over  it  a few  spoonsful  of  thin  cream,  or  of  good  milk  : let  it  soak 
for  an  hour,  then  fry  it  in  fresh  butter  to  a delicate  brown,  drain  and 
serve  the  sippets  very  hot. 

To  Make  Nouilles. 

(An  elegant  substitute  far  Vermicelli.) 

Wet  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  as  much  fine  dry  sifted  flour  as  will 
make  them  into  a firm  but  very  smooth  paste.  Koll  it  out  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  cut  it  into  bands  of  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  width. 
I)ust  them  lightly  with  flour,  and  place  four  of  them  one  upon  the  other. 
Cut  them  obliquely  into  the  finest  possible  strips  ; separate  them  with 
the  point  of  a knife,  and  spread  them  upon  writing  paper,  so  that  they 
may  dry  a little  before  they  are  used.  Drop  them  gradually  into  the 
boiling  soup,  and  in  ten  minutes  they  will  be  done. 

Various  other  forms  may  be  given  to  this  paste  at  will.  It  may  be 
divided  into  a sort  of  ribbon  macaroni ; or  stamped  with  small  con- 
fectionary cutters  into  different  shapes.  It  is  much  used  in  the  more 
delicate  departments  of  cookery,  and  when  cut  as  for  soup,  and  prepared 
as  for  the  Genoises  a la  Reine  makes  very  superior,  puddings,  pastry, 
fritters,  and  other  sweet  dishes. 

Vegetable  Vermicelli. 

(Vegetables  cut  vei'y  fine  for  soups.) 

Cut  the  carrots  into  inch  lengths,  then  pare  them  round  and  round  in 
ribands  of  equal  thickness,  till  the  inside  is  reached  ; next  cut  these 
ribands  into  straws,  or  very  small  strips  ; celery  is  prepar  'd  m the  same 
way,  and  turnips  also  are  first  pared  into  ribands,  then  sliced  into  strips ; 
these  last  require  less  boiling  than  the  carrots,  and  attention  must  be 
paid  to  this,  for  if  broken,  the  whole  would  have  a bad  appearance  in 
soup.  The  safer  plan  is  to  boil  each  vegetable  separately,  till  tolerably 
tender,  in  a little  pale  broth  (in  water  if  this  be  not  at  hand),  to  drain 
them  well,  and  put  them  into  the  soup,  which  should  be  clear,  only  a few 
minutes  before  it  is  dished.  For  cutting  them  small,  in  other  forms,  the 
proper  instruments  will  be  found  at  the  ironmonger’s. 

Extract  of  Beef;  or,  Very  Strong  Plain  Beef  Gravy  Soup. 
liar  on  Liebig’s  Recipe. 

Observation. — This  admirable  preparation  is  not  only  most  valuable 
as  a restorative  of  the  best  kind  for  invalids  who  require  light  but  highly 
nutritious  diet,  it  is  also  of  the  utmost  utility  for  the  general  purposes  o£ 
the  kitchen,  and  will  enable  a cuok  who  can  take  skilful  advantage  of  it, 
to  convert  the  cold  meat  which  often  abounds  so  inconveniently  in  an 
English  larder,  from  our  habit  of  having  joints  of  large  size  so  much 
served,  into  good  nourishing  dishes,  which  the  hashes  and  minces  of  our 
common  cookery  are  not,  though  they  may  answer  well  enough  as  mere 
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varieties  of  diet).  We  shall  indicate  in  the  proper  chapters  the  many 
other  uses  to  which  this  beef  juice — for  such  indeed  it  is — will  be  found 
eminently  adapted.  Of  its  value  in  illness  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  ; and  in  every  family,  therefore,  the  exact  mode  of  making  it 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  economist  who  may  consider  it 
expensive,  must  remember  that  drugs  and  medical  advice  are  usually  far 
more  so ; and  in  cases  of  extreme  debility  the  benefit  derived  from  it, 
when  it  is  well  prepared  and  judiciously  administered,  is  often  remark- 
able. It  should  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  first,  and  in  its  pure  state. 
It  may  afterwards  be  varied  by  the  addition  of  vermicelli,  semolina,  or 
other  preparations  of  the  kind ; and  also  by  using  for  it  a portion  of 
mutton,  calf’s  head,  poultry,  or  game,  when  these  suit  a patient,  as  weil  as 
the  beef. 

Recipe. — Take  a pound  of  good,  juicy  beef  (rumpsteak  is  best  for  the 
purpose),  from  which  all  the  skin  and  fat  that  can  possibly  be  separated 
from  it,  has  been  cut  away.  Chop  it  up  small  like  sausage-meat ; then 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  an  exact  pint  of  cold  water,  and  place  it  on  the 
side  of  the  stove  to  heat  very  slowly  indeed ; and  give  it  an  occasional 
stir.  It  may  stand  two  or  three  hours  before  it  is  allowed  to  simmer,  and 
will  then  require  at  the  utmost  but  fifteen  minutes  of  gentle  boiling. 
Professor  Liebig  directs  even  less  time  than  this,  but  the  soup  then 
occasionally  retains  a raw  flavour  which  is  distasteful.  Salt  should  be 
added  when  the  boiling  first  commences,  and  for  invalids,  this,  in  general, 
is  the  only  seasoning  required.  When  the  extract  is  thus  far  prepared,  it 
may  be  poured  from  the  meat  into  a basin,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  any 
particles  of  fat  it  may  exhibit  on  the  surface  can  be  skimmed  off  entirely, 
and  the  sediment  has  subsided  and  left  the  soup  quite  clear  (which  it 
speedily  becomes),  when  it  may  be  poured  gently  off,  heated  in  a clean 
saucepan,  and  served  at  once.  It  will  contain  all  the  nutriment  which  the 
meat  will  yield.  The  scum  should  always  be  well  cleared  from  the 
surface  of  the  soup  as  it  accumulates. 

To  make  light  beef  tea  or  broth,  mereiy  increase  the  proportion  of  water 
to  a pint  and  a half  or  a quart ; but  in  all  else  proceed  as  above. 

Meat  (without  fat  or  skin),  i lb.  ; cold  water,  exact  pint ; heating  2 
hours  or  more  ; to  boil  15  minutes  at  the  utmost.  Beef  tea  or  broth. — 
Beef,  1 lb. ; water,  pint  or  one  quart. 

Obs. — To  mingle  vegetable  diet  in  its  best  form  with  this  extract,  it  will 
be  sufficient,  as  we  have  explained  in  “Cookery  for  Invalids,”  to  boil  down 
the  kind  of  vegetable  desired,  sliced  or  cut  up  small,  in  a very  moderate 
quantity  of  water,  until  its  juices  are  well  drawn  out ; then  to  strain  off 
the  liquid  from  it  with  slight  pressure,  and,  when  it  has  become  cold,  to 

Eour  it  to  the  chopped  meat  instead  of  water.  Several  different  sorts  can 
e mixed  together,  and  cooked  in  this  way  : the  water  must  boil  before 
they  are  added  to  it. 

They  should  be  much  more  tender  than  when  merely  boiled  for 
table,  but  not  reduced  to  pulp.  The  juice  should  remain  clear;  no  salt 
should  be  added  ; and  it  should  be  quite  cold  before  it  is  stirred  to  the 
meat. 

When  the  extract  is  wanted  for  gravy,  a small  portion  of  onion,  and  of 
herbs,  carrots,  celery,  and  the  other  usual  vegetables,  may  be  stewed 
together,  to  give  it  the  requisite  flavour. 

About  an  inch  square  of  the  Jewish  beef  (see  Chapter  of  Foreign 
Cookery),  whether  cooked  or  uncooked,  will  impart  a fine  savour  to  it ; 
the  smoked  surface  of  this  should  be  pared  off  before  it  is  used,  and  it 
may  be  added  in  thin  slices. 
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Bouillon. 

( The  Common  Soup  or  Beef-Broth  of  France  ; cheap , and  - very  wholesome. ) 

This  soup,  or  broth  as  we  should  perhaps  designate  it  in  England,  is 
made  once  or  twice  in  the  week  in  every  family  of  respectability  in 
France  ; and  by  the  poorer  classes  as  often  as  their  means  will  enable 
them  to  substitute  it  for  the  vegetable  or  maigre  soups,  on  which  they 
are  more  commonly  obliged  to  subsist.  It  is  served  usually  on  the  first 
day  with  slices  of  untoasted  bread  soaked  in  it ; on  the  second,  it  is 
usually  varied  with  vermicelli,  rice,  or  semolina.  The  ingredients  are,  of 
course,  often  otherwise  proportioned  than  as  we  have  given  them,  and  more 
or  less  meat  is  allowed  according  to  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  the  persons 
for  whom  the  bouillon  is  prepared  ; but  the  process  of  making  it  is  always 
the  same,  and  is  thus  described  (rather  learnedly)  by  one  of  the  most 
skilful  cooks  in  Europe : “ The  stock-pot  of  the  French  artisan,”  says 
Monsieur  Careme,  “ supplies  his  principal  nourishment:  and  it  is  thus 
managed  by  his  wife,  who,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
conducts  the  process  in  a truly  scientific  manner.  She  first  lays  the  meat 
into  an  earthen  stockpot,  and  pours  cold  waiter  to  it  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  quarts  to  three  pounds  of  the  beef.  This  is  a large  proportion 
of  beef  for  the  family  of  a F rench  artisan  ; a pound  to  the  quart  would 
be  nearer  the  reality  : but  it  is  not  the  refuse-meat  which  would  be  pur- 
chased by  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  England  for  making  broth.  She 
then  places  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  where  it  slowly  becomes  hot ; and  as 
it  does  so,  the  heat  enlarges  the  fibre  of  the  meat,  dissolves  the  gelatinous 
substances  which  it  contains,  allows  the  albumen  (or  the  muscular  part 
which  produces  the  scum)  to  disengage  itself,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
the  ozmazome  (which  is  the  most  savoury  part  of  the  meat)  to  be  diffused 
through  the  broth.  Thus,  from  the  simple  circumstance  of  boiling  it  in 
the  gentlest  manner,  a relishing  and  nutritious  soup  will  be  obtained, 
and  a dish  of  tender  and  palatable  meat ; but  if  the  pot  be  placed  and 
kept  over  a quick  fire,  the  albumen  will  coagulate,  harden  the  meat,  pre- 
vent the  water  from  penetrating  it,  and  the  ozomazome  from  disengag- 
ing itself ; the  result  will  be  a broth  without  flavour  or  goodness,  and  a 
tough,  dry  bit  of  meat.” 

It  must  be  observed  in  addition,  that  as  the  meat  of  which  the  bouillon 
is  made,  is  almost  invariably  sent  to  table,  a part  of  the  rump,  the  mouse - 
buttock,  or  the  leg-of-mutton  piece  of  beef,  should  be  selected  for  it ; and 
the  simmering  should  be  continued  only  until  this  is  perfectly  tender. 
When  the  object  is  simply  to  make  good,  pure-flavoured,  beef  broth,  part 
cf  the  shin  or  leg,  with  a pound  or  two  of  the  neck,  will  best  answer  the 
purpose.  When  the  bouilli  (that  is  to  say,  the  beef  which  is  boiled  in  the 
soup),  is  to  be  served,  bind  it  into  a good  shape,  add  to  it  a calf's  foot  if 
easily  procurable,  as  this  much  improves  the  quality  of  the  bouillon  ; pour 
cold  water  to  it  in  the  proportion  mentioned  above,  and  proceed,  as 
Monsieur  Car&me  directs,  to  heat  the  soup  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  fire  ; 
remove  carefully  the  head  of  scum  which  will  gather  on  the  surface  before 
the  boiling  commences,  and  continue  the  skimming  at  intervals  for  about 
twenty  minutes  longer,  pouring  in  once  or  twice  «.  little  cold  water. 
Next,  add  salt  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  tho  gallon  ; this  wiil 
cause  a little  more  scum  to  rise ; clear  it  quite  off  and  throw  in  three  or 
four  turnips,  as  many  carrots,  half  a head  of  celery,  four  or  five  young 
leeks,  an  onion  stuck  with  six  or  eight  cloves,  a large  half  tea-spoonful  of 
peppercorns,  and  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs.  Let  the  whole  stew  very 
softly  without  ceasing,  from  four  hours  and  a half  to  six  hours,  according 
to  the  quantity  : the  beef  in  that  time  will  be  extremely  tender  Wt  not 
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overdone.  It  will  be  excellent  eating  if  properly  managed,  and  might 
often,  we  think,  be  substituted  with  great  advantage  for  the  hard,  half- 
boiled,  salted  beef  so  often  seen  at  an  English  table.  It  should  be  served 
with  a couple  of  cabbages,  which  have  been  first  boiled  in  the  usual  way, 
then  pressed  very  dry,  and  stewed  for  ten  minutes  in  a little  of  the  broth, 
and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  The  other  vegetables  from  the 
bouillon  may  be  laid  round  it  or  not  at  choice.  The  soup  if  served  on  the 
same  day  must  be  strained,  well  cleared  from  fat,  and  sent  to  table  with 
fried  or  toasted  bread,  unless  the  continental  mode  of  putting  slices  or 
crusts  of  untoasted  bread  into  the  tureen,  and  soaking  them  for  ten 
minutes  in  a ladleful  or  two  of  the  bouillon , be,  from  custom,  preferred. 

Beef,  8 to  9 lbs. ; water,  6 quarts  ; salt,  3 oz.  (more  if  needed) ; carrots,  4 
to  6 ; turnips,  4 or  5 ; celery,  one  small  head  ; leeks,  4 to  6 ; one  onion, 
stuck  with  six  cloves ; peppercorns,  one  small  teaspoonful ; large  bunch  of 
savoury  herbs  (calfs  foot  if  convenient) ; to  simmer  5 to  6 hours.  Or  as 
required  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs.  1. — This  broth  forms  in  France  the  foundation  of  all  richer  soups 
and  gravies.  Poured  on  fresh  meat  (a  portion  of  which  should  be  veal) 
instead  of  water,  it  makes  at  once  an  excellent  consommd  or  strong  jellied 
stock.  If  properly  managed,  it  is  very  clear  and  pale  ; and  with  an  addi- 
tional weight  of  beef  and  some  spoonsful  of  glaze  may  easily  be  converted 
into  an  amber-coloured  gravy-soup,  suited  to  modern  taste. 

Obs.  2. — It  is  a common  practice  abroad  to  boil  poultry,  pigeons,  and 
even  game,  in  the  pot-au-feu  or  soup-pot. 

In  wealthy  families  the  soup  is  boiled  in  a metal  soup-pot,  called  a 
marmite.  They  should  be  properly  trussed,  stewed  in  the  broth  just 
long  enough  to  render  them  tender,  and  served,  when  ready,  with  a good 
sauce.  A small  ham,  if  well  soaked,  washed  exceedingly  clean,  and  freed 
entirely  from  any  rusty  or  blackened  parts,  laid  with  the  beef  when  the 
water  is  first  added  to  it,  and  boiled  from  three  hours  and  a half  to  four 
hours  in  the  bouillon,  is  very  superior  in  flavour  to  those  cooked  in  water 
only,  and  infinitely  improves  the  soup,  which  cannot  however  so  well  be 
eaten  until  the  following  day,  when  all  the  fat  can  easily  be  taken  from 
it : it  would,  of  course,  require  no  salt. 

Clear,  Pale  Gravy  Soup  or  Consomme*. 

Rub  a deep  stew-pan  or  soup-pot  with  butter,  and  lay  into  it  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  ham  freed  entirely  from  fat,  skin,  and  rust,  four 
pounds  of  leg  or  neck  of  veal,  and  the  same  weight  of  lean  beef,  all  cut 
into  thick  slices  ; set  it  over  a clear  and  rather  brisk  fire,  until  the  meat 
is  of  a fine  amber-cobur  ; it  must  be  often  moved,  and  closely  watched, 
that  it  may  not  stick  to  the  pan,  nor  burn.  When  it  is  equally  browned, 
lay  the  bones  upon  it,  and  pour  in  gradually  four  quarts  of  boiling  water. 
Take  off  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises,  and  throw  in  a pint  of  cold  water 
at  intervals  to  bring  it  quickly  to  the  surface.  When  no  more  appears, 
add  two  ounces  of  salt,  two  onions,  two  large  carrots,  two  turnips,  one  head 
of  celery,  a faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  a dozen  cloves,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
whole  white  pepper,  and  two  large  blades  of  mace.  Let  the  soup  boil 
gently  from  five  nours  and  a half  to  six  hours  and  a half ; then  strain  it 
through  a very  clean  fine  cloth  laid  in  a hair  sieve.  When  it  is  perfectly 
cold,  remove  every  particle  of  fat  from  the  top ; and,  in  taking  out  the  soup 
leave  the  sediment  untouched  ; heat  in  a clean  pan  the  quantity  requires 
for  table,  add  salt  to  it  if  needed,  and  a few  drops  of  chili  or  of  cayenne 
vinegar.  Harvey’s  sauce,  or  very  fine  mushroom  catsup  may  be  substituted 
for  these.  When  thus  prepared  the  soup  is  ready  to  serve  : it  should  be 
accompanied  by  pale  sippets  of  fried  bread,  or  sippets  a la  reine.  (At 
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tables  where  English  modes  of  service  entirely  prevailed,  clear  gravy 
soup,  until  very  recently,  was  always  accompanied  by  dice,  or  sippets 
as  they  are  called  of  delicately  toasted  bread.  These  are  now  seldom 
seen,  but  some  Italian  paste,  or  nicely  prepared  vegetable  is  served  in  the 
soup  instead).  Rice,  macaroni  in  lengths  or  in  rings,  vermicelli,  or  nouilles , 
may  in  turn  be  used  to  vary  it ; but  they  must  always  be  boiled  apart,  till 
tender,  in  broth  or  water,  and  well  drained  before  they  are  slipped  into  it. 
The  addition  of  young  vegetables,  too,  and  especially  of  asparagus,  will 
convert  it  into  superior  spring-soup ; but  they,  likewise,  must  be  separately 
cooked. 

Another  Eecipe  for  Gravy  Soup. 

Instead  of  browning  the  meat  in  its  own  juices,  put  it,  with  the  onions 
and  carrots,  into  a deep  stewpan,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  bouillon  ; set 
it  over  a brisk  fire  at  first,  and  when  the  broth  is  somewhat  reduced,  let 
it  boil  gently  until  it  has  taken  a fine  colour,  and  forms  a glaze  (or  jelly) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  ; then  pour  to  it  the  proper  quantity  of 
water,  and  finish  the  soup  by  the  preceding  recipe. 

The  juices  of  meat,  drawn  out  with  a small  portion  of  liquid,  as  directed 
here,  may  easily  be  reduced  to  the  consistency  in  which  they  form  what 
is  called  glaze.  The  best  method,  though  perhaps  not  the  easiest,  of 
making  the  clear,  amber-coloured  stock,  is  to  pour  a ladleful  or  two  of 
pale  but  strong  beef-broth  to  the  veal,  and  to  boil  it  briskly  until  well 
reduced,  thrusting  a knife  when  this  is  done  into  the  meat  to  let  the  juices 
escape ; then  to  proceed  more  slowly  and  cautiously  as  the  liquid  approaches 
the  state  in  which  it  would  burn.  It  must  be  allowed  to  take  a dark 
amber-colour  only,  and  the  meat  must  be  turned,  and  often  moved  in  it. 
When  the  desired  point  is  reached  pour  in  more  boiling  broth,  and  let  the 
pan  remain  off  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  to  detach  and  melt  the  glaze  ; 
then  shake  it  well  round  before  the  boiling  is  continued.  A certain 
quantity  of  deeply  coloured  glaze,  made  apart,  and  stirred  into  strong, 
clear,  pale  stock,  would  produce  the  desired  effect  of  this  with  much  less 
trouble. 

En^ish  Brown  Soup. 

A rich  old-fashioned  English  brown  gravy-soup  may  be  made  with 
beef  only.  It  should  be  cut  from  the  bones,  dredged  with  flour,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fried  a clear  brown  ; then  stewed  for  six  hours, 
if  the  quantity  be  large,  with  a pint  of  water  to  each  pound  of  meat,  and 
vegetables  as  above,  except  onions,  of  which  four  moderate-sized  ones,  also 
fried,  are  to  be  added  to  every  three  quarts  of  the  soup,  which,  after  it 
has  been  strained  and  cleared  from  fat,  may  be  thickened  with  six  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  worked  up  very  smoothly  with  five  of  flour.  In  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  a tablespoonful  of  the  best  soy,  half  a pint  of  sherry, 
and  a little  cayenne,  may  be  added  to  the  soup,  which  will  then  be  ready 
to  serve. 

Cheap,  Clear  Gravy  Soup. 

The  shin  or  leg  of  beef,  if  not  large  or  coarse,  will  answer  extremely 
well  for  this  soup,  and  afford  at  the  same  time  a highly  economical  dish 
of  boiled  meat,  which  will  be  found  very  tender,  and  very  palatable  also, 
if  it  be  served  with  a sauce  of  some  piquancy.  From  about  ten  pounds  of 
the  meat  let  the  butcher  cut  evenly  off  five  or  six  from  the  thick  fleshy 
part,  and  again  divide  the  knuckle,  that  the  whole  may  lie  compactly  in 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  to  be  stewed.  Pour  in  three  quarts  of  cold  water, 
ind  when  it  has  been  brought  slowly  to  boil,  and  been  well  skimmed,  as 
lirected  for  bouillon,  throw  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt,  half  a large  tea- 
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spoonful  of  peppercorns,  eight  cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  a faggot  of 
savoury  herbs,  a couple  of  small  carrots,  and  the  heart  of  a root  of  celery  ; 
to  these  add  a mild  onion  or  not,  at  choice.  When  the  whole  has  stewed 
very  softly  for  four  hours,  probe  the  larger  bit  of  beef,  and  if  quite  tender, 
lift  it  out  for  table  ; let  the  soup  be  simmered  from  two  to  three  hours 
longer,  and  then  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  into  a clean  pan.  When  it 
is  perfectly  cold,  clear  off  every  particle  of  fat ; heat  a couple  of  quarts, 
stir  in,  when  it  boils,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  a small  tablespoonful  of  good 
soy,  and  twice  as  much  of  sauce,  or  instead  of  this,  of  clear  and  fine  mush- 
room catsup.  If  carefully  made  the  soup  will  be  perfectly  transparent 
and  of  good  colour  and  flavour.  A thick  slice  of  lean  ham  will  improve 
it,  and  a pound  or  so  of  the  neck  of  beef  with  an  additional  pint  of  water, 
will  likewise  enrich  its  quality.  A small  quantity  of  good  broth  may  be 
made  of  the  fragments  of  the  whole  boiled  down  with  a few  fresh 
vegetables. 

Brown  caper,  and  hot  horse-radish  sauce,  or  sauce  piquante>  made  with 
the  liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled,  may  be  served  with  the  portion  of  the  meat 
which  is  sent  to  table. 

Yennioelli  Soup. 

Drop  very  lightly,  and  by  degrees,  six  ounces  of  vermicelli,  broken 
rather  small,  into  three  quarts  of  boiling  bouillon,  or  clear  gravy  soup ; let 
it  simmer  for  half  an  hour  over  a gentle  fire,  and  stir  it  often.  When  of 
very  fine  quality  the  vermicelli  will  usually  require  less  boiling  than  this. 
This  is  the  common  French  mode  of  making  vermicelli  soup,  and  we  can 
recommend  it  as  a particularly  good  one  for  family  use.  In  England  it  is 
customary  to  soak  or  to  blanch  the  vermicelli,  then  to  drain  it  well,  and 
to  stew  it  for  a shorter  time  in  the  soup ; the  quantity,  also,  must  be  reduced 
quite  two  ounces,  to  suit  modern  taste. 

Bouillon,  or  gravy  soup,  3 quarts  ; vermicelli,  6 oz  ; 30  minutes.  Or, 
soup,  3 quarts  ; vermicelli,  4 oz ; blanched  in  boiling  water  5 minutes ; 
stewed  in  soup,  10  to  15  minutes.  Or  as  required  less  quantities  in  pro- 
portion. 

Semolina  Soup. 

Semolina  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  vermicelli.  It  should  be  dropped 
very  lightly  and  by  degrees  into  the  boiling  soup,  which  should  be  stirred 
all  the  time  it  is  being  added,  and  very  frequently  afterwards  ; indeed  it 
should  scarcely  be  quitted  until  it  is  ready  for  table.  Skim  it  carefully, 
and  let  it  simmer  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  minutes.  This,  when 
the  semolina  is  good  and  fresh,  is,  to  our  taste,  an  excellent  soup. 

Soup,  3 quarts  ; semolina,  6 oz.  ; nearly,  or  quite  25  minutes.  Or  as 
required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Macaroni  Soup. 

Throw  four  ounces  of  fine  fresh*  mellow  Naples  macaroni  into  a pan  of 
fast-boiling  water,  with  about  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  a small  onion 
stuck  with  three  or  four  cloves,  t When  it  has  swelled  to  its  full  size,  and 
become  tender,  drain  it  well,  eut  it  into  half-inch  lengths,  and  slip  it  into 
a couple  of  quarts  of  clear  gravy-soup  : let  it  simmer  for  a few  minutes, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  table.  Observe,  that  the  macaroni  should  be 
boiled  quite  tender  : but  it  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  burst,  nor 
to  become  pulpy.  Serve  grated  Parmesan  cheese  with  it. 

*We  must  here  repeat  our  warning  against  the  use  of  long-kept  macaroni, 
vermicelli,  or  semolina  ; as  when  stale  they  will  render  any  dish  into  which  they  are 
introduced  quite  unfit  for  table. 

t For  white  soups  omit  the  onion. 
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Macaroni,  4 oz. ; butter,  1 oz.  ; 1 small  onion ; 5 cloves  ; J-  hour  or  more, 
[n  soup,  5 to  10  minutes.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — The  macaroni  for  soups  should  always  be  either  broken  into  short 
lengths  before  it  is  boiled,  or  cut  as  above,  or  sliced  quickly  into  small 
rings  not  more  than  the  sixth  of  an  inch  thick  after  it  is  boiled,  unless 
the  cut  or  ring  macaroni,  which  may  be  purchased  at  the  Italian  ware- 
houses, be  used ; this  requires  but  ten  minutes’  boiling,  and  should  be 
dropped  into  the  soup  in  the  same  way  as  vermicelli.  Four  ounces  of  it 
will  be  sufficient  for  two  quarts  of  stoek.  It  may  be  added  to  white  soup 
after  having  been  previously  boiled  in  water  or  veal-broth,  and  well 
drained  from  it : it  has  a rather  elegant  appearance  in  clear  gravy-soup, 
but  should  have  a boil  in  water  before  it  is  thrown  into  it. 

If  served  in  very  clear  bright  stock  ( consommd ),  it  should  be  boiled  apart 
until  tender  in  a little  good  broth,  which  ought  also  to  be  clear  and  entirely 
free  from  fat ; then  well  drained,  and  put  into  the  soup  for  a minute,  or 
into  the  tureen,  the  instant  before  the  soup  is  dished. 

Soup  of  Soujee. 

The  soujee  i3  of  Indian  origin,  but  is  now  well  manufactured  in  England, 
and  is,  we  think,  somewhat  more  delicate  than  semolina  in  flavour  ; and 
being  made  from  wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  is  also  quite  as  nutritious  or 
more  so.  For  each  quart  of  soup  allow  two  ounces  of  soujee  (the  propor- 
tions can  always  be  otherwise  adapted  to  the  taste  after  the  first  trial)  ; 
drop  it  gradually  into  the  boiling  liquid,  and  simmer  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes.  Bullock’s  semola  is  another  preparation  which  may  be  used  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  to  thicken  soup  ; but  both  this  and  soujee  are 
more  expensive  at  present  than  semolina. 

Taillerin©  Soup. 

Make  into  nouille- paste,  with  very  fine  dry  flour,  the  yolks  of  four  fresh 
eggs,  and  when  ready  cut,  drop  it  gradually  into  five  pints  of  boiling  soup  ; 
keep  this  gently  stirred  for  ten  minutes,  skim  it  well,  and  serve  it  quickly. 
This  is  a less  common,  and  a more  delicately  flavoured  soup  than  the 
vermicelli,  provided  always  that  the  nouilles  be  made  with  really  fresh 
eggs.  The  same  paste  may  be  cut  into  very  small  diamonds,  squares,  stars, 
or  any  other  form,  then  left  to  dry  a little,  and  boiled  in  the  soup  until 
swollen  to  its  full  size,  and  tender. 

NouilU- paste  of  four  eggs  ; soup,  5 pints  : 10  minutes.  Or  as  required 
less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Sago  Soup. 

Wash  in  several  waters,  and  float  off  the  dirt  from  six  ounces  of  fine 
pearl  sago  ; put  it  into  three  quarts  of  good  cold  gravy-stock  ; let  it  stew 
gently  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  stir  it  occasionally, 
that  it  may  not  burn  nor  stick  to  the  stewpan.  A quarter  of  an  ounce 
more  of  sago  to  each  pint  of  liquid  will  thicken  it  to  the  consistence  of 
pease-soup.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  half  a wineglassful  of  sauce,  as 
much  cayenne  as  it  may  need,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
and  two* glasses  of  sherry  ; or  these  may  be  omitted,  and  good  beef-broth 
may  be  substituted  for  the  gravy-soup,  for  a simple  family  dinner  or  for 
an  invalid  ; or,  again,  it  may  be  converted  into  inexpensive  white  soup 
by  the  addition  of  some  cream  smoothly  mixed  with  a dessertspoonful 
of  arrowroot,  or  of  thick  cream  and  new  milk  in  equal  portions.  Yea] 
broth  would  be  the  most  appropriate  for  this,  or  it  might  be  made  with 
half  veal  and  half  mutton. 

Sago,  6 oz. ; soup,  3 quarts : 30  to  45  minutes.  Or  as  required  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 
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Tapioca  Soup. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  proportions  as  the 
preceding  soup,  but  it  must  be  simmered  from  fifty  to  sixty  minutes. 

Bice  Soup,  French  Mode. 

In  France,  this  soup  is  served  well  thickened  with  the  rice,  which  is 
stewed  in  it  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a half,  and  makes  thus,  even  with 
the  common  bouillon  of  the  country,  an  excellent  winter  potage.  Wipe  in 
a dry  cloth,  eight  ounces  of  the  best  rice ; add  it,  in  small  portions,  to  four 
quarts  of  hot  soup,  of  which  the  boiling  should  not  be  checked  as  it  is 
thrown  in.  When  a clear  soup  is  wanted,  wash  the  rice,  give  it  five 
minutes’  boil  in  water,  drain  it  well,  throw  it  into  as  much  boiling  stock 
or  well-flavoured  broth  as  will  keep  it  covered  till  done,  and  simmer  it 
very  softly  until  the  grains  are  tender  but  still  separate ; drain  it,  drop 
it  into  the  soup,  and  let  it  remain  in  it  a few  minutes  before  it  is  served, 
but  without  simmering.  When  stewed  in  the  stock  it  may  be  put  at 
once,  after  being  drained,  into  the  tureen,  and  the  clear  consommd  may  be 
poured  to  it. 

Bice  Soup,  English  Mode. 

An  easy  English  mode  of  making  rice-soup  is  this : put  the  rice  into 
plenty  of  cold  water ; when  it  boils  throw  in  a small  quantity  of  salt,  let 
it  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  drain  it  well,  throw  it  into  the  boiling  soup, 
and  simmer  it  gently  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  longer.*  An  extra 
quantity  of  stock  must  be  allowed  for  the  reduction  of  this  soup,  which 
is  always  considerable. 

White  Rice  Soup. 

Throw  four  ounces  of  well- washed  rice  into  boiling  water,  and  in  five 
minutes  after  pour  it  into  a sieve,  drain  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a couple 
of  quarts  of  good  white  boiling  stock  ; let  it  strew  until  tender  ; season 
the  soup  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace  : stir  to  it  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  very  rich  cream,  give  it  one  boil,  ana  serve  it  quickly. 

Bice,  4 oz. : boiled  5 minutes.  Soup,  2 quarts : J hour  or  more. 
Seasoning  of  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne ; cream,  | pint : 1 minute.  Or  as 
required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Cheap  Bice  Soup. 

Place  a gallon  of  water  on  the  fire  (more  or  less  according  to  the 
quantity  of  soup  required),  and  when  it  boils,  throw  in  a moderate-sized 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  two  or  three  onions,  thickly  sliced,  a faggot  of 
sweet  herbs,  a root  of  celery,  and  three  or  four  large  carrots  split  down 
into  many  divisions,  and  cut  into  short  lengths,  boil  these  gently  for 
an  hour  and  a half,  or  two  hours,  and  then  strain  the  liquor  from  them. 
When  time  will  permit,  let  it  become  cold ; then  for  each  quart  take 
from  three  to  four  ounces  of  well  washed  rice,  pour  the  soup  on  it,  heat 
it  very  slowly,  giving  it  an  occasional  stir,  and  stew  it  gently  until  it  is 
perfectly  tender,  ana  the  potage  quite  thick.  A moderate  seasoning  of 
pepper,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  fresh  butter  well  blended  with  a teaspoon- 
ful of  flour,  may  be  thoroughly  stirred  up  with  the  soup  before  it  is 
served  ; or,  in  lieu  of  the  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  new-laid  eggs, 
mixed  with  a little  milk,  may  be  carefully  added  to  it. 

It  may  be  more  quickly  prepared  by  substituting  vermicelli,  semolina, 
or  soujee  for  the  rice,  as  this  last  will  require  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or 
more  of  stewing  after  it  begins  to  boil,  and  the  three  other  ingredients — 
either  of  which  must  be  dropped  gradually  into  the  soup  when  it  is  in 

* The  Patna  requires  much  less  boiling  than  the  Carolina., 
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full  ebullition — will  be  done  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  ; and  two 
ounces  will  thicken  sufficiently  a quart  of  broth. 

A large  tablespoonful  of  currie-paste,  and  a small  one  of  flour,  diluted 
with  a spoonful  or  two  of  the  broth,  or  with  a little  milk  or  cream,  if  per- 
fectly mixed  with  the  rice  and  stewed  with  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minute*  before  it  is  dished,  render  it  excellent : few  eaters  would  discover 
that  it  was  made  without  meat. 

Good  beef  or  mutton  broth  can  be  used  instead  of  water  for  the  above 
soup,  and  in  that  oase  the  vegetables  sliced  small,  or  rubbed  through 
a strainer,  may  be  added  to  it  before  it  is  served. 

Rice-Flour  Soup. 

Mix  to  a smooth  batter,  with  a little  cold  broth,  eight  ounces  of  fine 
rice-flour,  and  pour  it  into  a couple  of  quarts  of  fast-boiling  broth  or  gravy 
soup.  Add  to  it  a seasoning  of  mace  and  cayenne,  with  a little  salt  if 
needful.  It  will  require  but  ten  minutes’  boiling. 

Soup,  2 quarts ; rice-flour,  8 oz.  : 10  minutes.  Or  as  required  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — Two  dessertspoonfuls  of  currie-powder,  and  the  strained  juice  of 
half  a moderate-sized  lemon  will  greatly  improve  this  soup  ; it  may  also 
bo  converted  into  a good  common  white  soup  (if  it  be  made  of  veal 
stock),  by  the  addition  of  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  thick  cream  to  the 
rioe. 

Mademoiselle  Jenny  Lind's  Soup. 

{Authentic  Xecipe.) 

This  recipe  does  not  merely  bear  the  name  of  “ Mademoiselle  Lind,”  but 
is  in  reality  that  of  the  soup  which  was  constantly  served  to  her,  as  it 
was  prepared  by  her  own  cook.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  kindness 
of  the  very  popular  Swedish  authoress,  Miss  Bremer,  who  received  it 
direct  from  her  accomplished  countrywoman.  We  were  informed  by 
Miss  Bremer  that  Mademoiselle  Lind  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  this  soup 
before  she  sang,  as  she  found  the  sago  and  eggs  soothing  to  the  chest,  and 
beneficial  to  the  voice. 

The  following  proportions  are  for  a tureen  of  the  excellent  potage  : — 

Wash  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  pearl  sago  until  the  water 
poured  from  it  is  clear;  then  stew  it  quite  tender  and  very  thick  in 
water  or  thick  broth  (it  will  require  nearly  or  quite  a quart  of  liquid, 
which  should  be  poured  to  it  cold,  and  heated  slowly) : then  mix  gradu- 
ally with  it  a pint  of  good,  boiling  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  four  fresh  eggs, 
and  mingle  the  whole  carefully  with  two  quarts  of  strong  veal  or  beef 
stock,  which  should  always  be  kept  ready  boiling.  Send  the  soup 
immediately  to  table. 

The  Lord  Mayor’*  Soup. 

Wash  thoroughly  two  sets  of  moderate  sized  pig*’  ears  and  feet  from 
which  the  hair  has  been  carefully  removed ; add  to  them  five  quarts  of 
cold  water,  and  stew  them  very  gently  with  a faggot  of  savoury  herbs, 
and  one  large  onion  stuck  with  a dozen  cloves,  for  nearly  four  hours, 
when  the  ears  may  be  lifted  out ; stew  the  feet  for  another  hour,  then 
take  them  up,  strain  the  soup,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place  that  it  may 
become  cold  enough  for  the  fat  to  be  quite  cleared  from  it.  Next,  bone 
the  ears  and  feet,  cut  the  flesh  down  into  dice,  throw  a clean  folded  cloth 
over  it,  and  leave  it  so  until  the  soup  requires  to  be  prepared  for  table  ; 
then  strew  upon  it  two  tablespooniuls  of  savoury  herbs  minced  small, 
half  a saltspoonful  of  cayenne,  a little  white  pepper,  and  some  salt.  Put 
into  a large  saucepan  half  a pound  of  good  butter,  and  when  it  begins  to 
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simmer  thicken  it  gradually  with  as  much  flour  as  it  will  absorb  ; keep 
these  stirred  over  a very  gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes  or  more  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  take  the  slightest  colour ; pour  the  soup  to  them  by  degrees, 
letting  it  boil  up  after  each  portion  is  added  ; put  in  the  meat ; simmer 
the  whole  from  three  to  five  minutes  ; dish  the  soup,  and  slip  into  it  two 
or  three  dozens  of  delicately  fried  forcemeat  balls. 

Pigs’  feet,  8 ; ears,  4 ; water,  5 quarts  ; bunch  savoury  herbs  ; 1 large 
onion  ; cloves,  12  : 3|  to  4 hours,  feet,  1 hour  more.  Butter,  £ lb.  ; floury 
6 oz*  : 10  to  12  minutes.  Minced  herbs,  2 tablespoonfuls  ; cayenne  and 
common  pepper,  each  J saltspoonful ; salt,  4 teaspoonful  or  more  ; 3 to  5 
minutes.  Forcemeat-balls,  2 to  3 dozen.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities 
in  proportion. 

Obs. — We  have  given  this  recipe  with  the  slightest  variation  from  the 
original,  which  we  derived  from  a neighbourhood  where  the  soup  made 
by  it  was  extremely  popular.  We  have  better  adapted  it  to  our  own  taste 
by  the  following  alterations. 


The  Lord  Mayor's  Soup. 

( Author's  Recipe). 

W e prefer  to  have  this  soup  made,  in  part,  the  evening  before  it  is  wanted. 
Add  the  same  proportion  of  water  to  the  ears  and  feet  as  in  the  preceding 
directions  ; skim  it  thoroughly  when  it  first  boils,  and  throw  in  a table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  onions  of  moderate  size,  a small  head  of  celery,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  two  whole  carrots,  a small  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper- 
corns, and  a blade  of  mace.  Stew  these  softly  until  the  ears  and  feet  are 
perfectly  tender,  and,  after  they  are  lifted  out,  let  the  liquor  be  kept  just 
simmering  only,  while  they  are  being  boned,  that  it  may  not  be  too  much 
reduced.  Put  the  bones  back  into  it,  and  stew  them  as  gently  as  possible 
for  an  hour ; then  strain  the  soup  into  a clean  pan,  and  set  it  by  until  the 
morrow  in  a cool  place.  The  flesh  should  be  cut  into  dice  while  it  is  still 
warm,  and  covered  with  the  cloth  before  it  becomes  quite  cold.  To  pre- 
pare the  soup  for  table,  clear  the  stock  from  fat  and  sediment,  j>ut  it  into  a 
very  clean  stewpan,  or  deep  saucepan,  and  stir  to  it  when  it  boils,  six 
ounces  of  the  finest  rice-flour  smoothly  mixed  with  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  cayenne,  three  times  as  much  of  mace  and  salt,  the  strained 
juice  of  a lemon,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sauce.  Simmer  the  whole  for  six 
or  eight  minutes,  add  more  salt  if  needed,  stir  the  soup  often,  and  skim  it 
thoroughly  ; put  in  the  meat  and  herbs,  and  after  they  have  boiled  gently 
for  five  minutes,  dish  the  soup,  add  forcemeat-balls  or  not,  at  pleasure,  and 
«end  it  to  table  quickly. 

Moderate-sized  pigs’  feet,  8 ; ears,  4 ; water,  5 quarts  ; salt,  1 tablespoon- 
ful ; onions,  2 ; celery,  1 head  ; carrots,  2 ; bunch  of  herbs  ; peppercorns, 
1 small  teaspoonful ; mace,  1 blade  ; 34  to  4£  hours.  Stock,  5 pints  ; rioe- 
flour  6 ounces  ; cayenne,  £ teaspoonful ; mace  and  salt,  each  | of  a tea- 
spoonful; juice  of  1 lemon;  sauce,  3 tablespoonfuls:  6 to  8 minutes. 
Savoury  herbs,  2 tablespoonfuls : 5 minutes.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — Should  the  quantity  of  stock  exceed  five  pints,  an  additional  ounce 
or  more  of  rice  must  be  used,  and  the  flavouring  be  altogether  increased  in 
proportion.  Of  the  minced  herbs,  two-thirds  should  be  parsley,  and  the 
remainder  equal  parts  of  lemon  thyme  and  winter  savoury,  unless  sweet 
basil  should  be  at  hand,  when  a teaspoonful  of  it  may  be  substituted  for 
half  of  the  parsley.  To  some  tastes  a seasoning  of  sage  would  be  accept- 


* The  safer  plan  for  an  inexperienced  cook  is  to  weigh  the  flour,  and  then  to 
oprinkle  it  from  a dredging-box  into  the  butter. 
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able  ; and  a slice  or  two  of  lean  ham  will  much  improve  the  flavour  of  the 
soup. 

Obs.  2. — Both  this  soup  and  the  preceding  one  may  be  rendered  very  rich 
by  substituting  strong  bouillon,  or  good  veal  broth  for  water,  in  making 
them. 

Almond  Soup. 


The  stock  may  be  made  from  veal,  beef  or  fowl,  with  onion,  celery,  parsnip 
and  mace.  Boil  for  four  hours,  then  strain.  Blanch  the  almonds,  wash 
and  pound  very  fine,  and  put  on  the  fire  with  milk,  to  simmer,  in  a sepa- 
rate pan,  for  one  hour,  then  add  bread  crumbs.  Strain  the  stock  and 
remove  all  fat  from  top,  and  return  to  the  pot  with  the  almond  pulp,  the 
butter  and  the  flour  all  mixed  together,  and  allow  to  boil,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Finally,  add  the  cream  and  seasoning. 

Beef,  veal,  or  fowl,  2 lbs. ; cream,  1 cup  ; mace,  1 blade  ; bread,  1 cupful ; 
white  celery,  1 head  ; milk,  1 pint ; water,  2£  quarts  ; sweet  almonds,  J lb.  ; 
onion,  1 ; parsnip,  1 ; butter,  l£  oz. ; flour,  1 tablespoonful.  Or  as  required, 
less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Barley  Broth. 

Take  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  barley  and  place  with  a knuckle  of 
veal  in  a stew  pan  with  several  onions,  and  boil  slowly  for  about  two 
hours  and  skim  occasionally.  Then  add  two  turnips  cut  small,  and  a little 
celery,  and  simmer  for  other  two  hours  or  so  continuing  to  skim. 


Kidney  Soup. 


Take  one  kidney  and  the  boilings  of  a leg  of  mutton,  when  partially 
cooked,  cut  the  kianey  into  very  small  pieces.  Add  two  or  three  carrots, 
two  or  three  turnips  and  a little  celery  all  cut  small,  and  season  with  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs  to  be  taken  out  afterwards,  a spoonful  of  ketchup 
may  be  added  if  desired.  Boil  six  hours. 

Hotch-Potch. 

Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  mutton,  beef,  or  veal,  cut  into  small  pieces  ; 
a little  barley  and  a pint  of  green  peas,  also  two  turnips,  a carrot  and  a 
lettuce  all  cut  small,  and  some  sweet  herbs  in  a muslin  bag.  Place  all  in 
a stewpan  with  about  two  quarts  of  water  with  cover  on.  Boil  slowly 
for  six  hours  then  take  out  the  sweet  herbs,  and  add  pepper  and  salt. 

Bread  Soup. 

Take  from  one  or  two  pounds  of  hard  bread  and  crusts,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  butter  and  about  two  or  three  pints  of  stock  and  some  salt  and 
pepper.  When  soft  pound  and  mix  it,  and  boil  for  about  an  hour. 

Lettuce  Soup. 

Take  one  and  a half  pounds  of  lettuce,  three  cut  onions,  a little  thyme 
and  parsley  and  two  ounces  of  butter.  Put  into  a stewpan  for  twenty 
minutes  with  the  lid  on,  then  add  two  ounces  of  rice  flour  and  three  pints 
of  milk.  Cook  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  and  skim  while  boiling.  Pass 
through  the  strainer  and  return  to  the  pan.  Then  add  from  one  to  three 
yolks  of  eggs,  an  ounce  or  so  of  butter,  a little  juice  of  lemon,  and  a little 
cream.  Stir  till  it  thickens,  and  strain  into  the  tureen. 

Sausage  Soup. 

Strip  away  the  decayed  leaves  from  a couple  of  moderate-sized  winter 
cabbages,  or  savoys,  cut  out  the  stalks,  wash  and  soak  the  vegetables  well 
and  slice  them  very  thin  into  a pan  of  spring  water  ; drain  them  on  a 
sieve,  or  a large  cullender,  and  drop  them  into  three  quarts  of  boiling 
beef  broth,  or  soup  ; and  a couple  of  pounds  of  sausages  in  links,  and  bon 
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the  whole  gently  for  half  an  hour ; before  it  is  served,  throw  in  a good 
seasoning  of  black  pepper,  and  as  much  salt  as  may  be  required.  f*rick 
the  sausages  before  they  are  put  into  the  soup  to  prevent  their  bursting. 
Mutton  or  veal  broth  may  be  used  for  this  soup  instead  of  bouillon. 

Cocoa-Nut  Soup. 

Pare  the  dark  rind  from  a very  fresh  cocoa-nut,  and  grate  it  down  small 
on  an  exceedingly  clean,  bright  grater  ; weigh  it,  and  allow  two  ounces 
for  each  quart  of  soup.  Simmer  it  gently  for  one  hour  in  the  stock,  which 
should  then  be  strained  closely  from  it,  and  thickened  for  table. 

Yeal  stock,  gravy-soup,  or  broth,  5 pints  ; grated  cocoa-nut,  5 oz. : 1 hour. 
Flour  of  rice,  5 oz.  ; mace,  J teaspoonful ; little  cayenne  and  salt  mixed 
with  i pint  of  cream  : 10  minutes. 

Or  : gravy-soup,  or  good  beef  broth,  5 pints  : 1 hour.  Rice  flour  6 oz.  ; 
soy  and  lemon- juice,  each  1 tablespoonful ; finely  pounded  sugar,  1 oz. ; 
cayenne,  i teaspoonful.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — When  cream  is  objected  to  for  these  soups,  a half-pint  of  the  stock 
should  be  reserved  to  mix  the  thickening  with. 

Chestnut  Soup. 

Strip  the  outer  rind  from  some  fine,  sound  Spanish  chestnuts,  throw 
them  into  a large  pan  of  warm  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  too  hot 
for  the  fingers  to  remain  in  it,  take  it  from  the  fire,  lift  out  the  chestnuts, 
peel  them  quickly,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  as  they  are  done  ; wipe 
and  weigh  them  ; take  three  quarters  of  a pound  for  each  quart  of  soup, 
cover  them  with  good  stock,  and  stew  them  gently  for  upwards  of  three^ 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  they  break  when  touched  with  a fork  ; drain, 
and  pound  them  smoothly  or  bruise  them  to  a mash  with  a strong  spoon, 
and  rub  them  through  a fine  sieve  reversed  ; mix  with  them  by  slow 
< agrees  the  proper  quantity  of  stock  ; add  sufficient  mace,  cayenne,  and 
salt  to  season  the  soup,  and  stir  it  often  until  it  boils.  Three  quarters  of 
a pint  of  rich  cream,  or  even  less,  will  greatly  improve  it.  The  stock  in 
w inch  the  chestnuts  are  boiled  can  be  used  for  the  soup  when  its  sweetness 
is  not  objected  to  ; or  it  may  in  part  be  added  to  it. 

Chestnuts,  l£  lb.  ; stewed  from  f to  1 hour.  Soup,  2 quarts  ; seasoning 
of  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne  : 1 to  3 minutes.  Cream  f pint  (when  used). 
Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Artichokes,  or  Palestine  Soup. 

Wash  and  pare  quickly  some  freshly-dug  artichokes,  and  to  preserve 
their  colour,  tnrow  them  into  spring  water  as  they  are  done,  but  do  not 
let  them  remain  in  it  after  all  are  ready.  Boil  three  pounds  of  them  in 
water  for  ten  minutes  ; lift  them  out,  and  slice  them  into  three  pints  of 
boiling  stock  ; when  they  have  stewed  gently  in  this  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  press  them  with  the  soup,  through  a fine  sieve,  and  put 
the  whole  into  a clean  saucepan  with  a pint  and  a half  more  of  stock  • 
add  sufficient  salt  and  cayenne  to  season  it,  skim  it  well,  and  after  it  has 
simmered  for  two  or  three  minutes,  stir  it  to  a pint  of  rich  boiling  cream. 
Serve  it  immediately. 

Artichokes,  3 lbs.,  boiled  in  water  : 10  minutes.  Veal  stock,  2 pints  : 
15  to  20  minutes.  Additional  stock,  l£  pints ; little  cayenne  and  salt: 
2 to  3 minutes.  Boiling  cream,  1 pint.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

Obs. — The  palest  veal  stock,  as  for  white  soup,  should  be  used  for  this  • 
but  for  a family  dinner,  or  where  economy  is  a consideration,  excellent 
mutton-broth,  made  the  day  before  and  perfectly  cleared  from  fat.  will 
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answer  very  well  as  a substitute ; milk  too  may  in  part  take  the  place  of 
cream  when  this  last  is  scarce  : the  proportion  of  artichokes  should  then 
be  increased  a little. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Soup. 

Yegetable-marrow,  when  young,  makes  a superior  soup  even  to  the  above, 
which  is  an  excellent  one.  It  should  be  well  pared,  trimmed,  and  sliced 
into  a small  quantity  of  boiling  veal  stock  or  broth,  and  when  perfectly 
tender,  pressed  through  a fine  sieve,  and  mixed  with  more  stock  and  some 
cream.  In  France  the  marrow  is  stewed,  first  in  butter,  with  a large  mild 
onion  or  two  also  sliced  ; and  afterwards  in  a quart  or  more  of  water, 
which  is  poured  gradually  to  it ; it  is  next  passed  through  a tammy,* 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  mixed  with  a pint  or  two  of  milk  and 
a little  cream. 

Common  Carrot  Soup. 

The  most  easy  method  of  making  this  favourite  English  soup  is  to  boil 
some  highly  coloured  carrots  quite  tender  in  water  slightly  salted,  then 
to  pound  or  mash  them  to  a smooth  paste,  and  to  mix  with  them  boiling 
gravy  soup  or  strong  beef  broth  (see  Bouillon)  in  the  proportion  of  two 
quarts  to  a pound  and  a half  of  the  prepared  carrots ; then  to  pass  the 
whole  through  a strainer,  to  season  it  with  salt  and  cayenne,  to  heat  it  in 
a clean  stewpan,  and  to  serve  it  immediately.  If  only  the  red  outsides  of 
the  carrots  be  used,  the  colour  of  the  soup  will  be  very  bright : they 
should  be  weighed  after  they  are  mashed.  Turnip  soup  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner. 

Obs. — An  experienced  and  observant  cook  will  know  the  proportion 
of  vegetables  required  to  thicken  this  soup  appropriately,  without  having 
recourse  to  weights  and  measures ; but  the  learner  had  always  better  pro- 
ceed by  rule. 

ttoup,  a quarts  ; pounded  carrots,  l£  lb. ; salt,  cayenne  : 5 minutes.  Or 
as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

A Finer  Carrot  Soup. 

Scrape  very  clean,  and  cut  away  all  blemishes  from  some  highly 
flavoured  red  carrots  ; wash  and  wipe  them  dry,  and  cut  them  into  quarter- 
inch  slices.  Put  into  a large  stewpan  three  ounces  of  the  best  butter,  and 
when  it  is  melted,  add  two  pounds  of  the  sliced  carrots,  and  let  them  stew 
gently  for  an  hour  without  browning  ; pour  to  them  then  four  pints  and 
a half  of  brown  gravy  soup,  and  when  they  have  simmered  from  fifty 
minutes  to  an  hour,  they  ought  to  be  sufficiently  tender.  Press  them 
through  a sieve  or  strainer  with  the  soup ; add  salt,  and  cayenne  if  re- 
quired ; boil  the  whole  gently  for  five  minutes,  take  off  all  the  scum,  and 
serve  the  soup  as  hot  as  possible. 

Butter,  3 oz. ; carrots,  2 lbs. : 1 hour.  Soup,  pints  : 50  to  60  minutes. 
Salt,  cayenne  : 5 minutes.  Or  as  required  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Buchanan  Carrot  Soup. 

{Excellent.) 

Make  two  quarts  of  soup  by  either  of  the  foregoing  recipes,  using  for  it 
good  brown  stock  (for  a common  family  dinner  strong  beef  broth  will  do). 
Mix  smoothly  with  a little  liquid,  a tablespoonful  of  fine  currie-powder, 
and  boil  it  in  the  soup  for  ten  minutes ; or  instead  of  this,  season  it 
rather  highly  with  cayenne  pepper,  and  then  stir  into  it  from  six  ounces 
t&  half  a pound  of  Patna  rice  boiled  dry  and  tender  as  for  a currie.  The 


* Derived  from  the  French  tamis,  which  means  a sieve  or  strainer. 
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whole  may  then  remain  by  the  side  of  the  fire  without  even  simmering, 
for  ten  minutes  longer,  and  then  be  served  immediately.  As  a winter 
potage  this  is  generally  much  liked.  A spoonful  of  currie-paste  will 
flavour  it  very  agreeably  if  smoothly  diluted,  and  simmered  in  it  for  two 
or  three  minutes  : we  prefer  it  always  to  the  powder.  Three  or  four 
ounces  of  pearl-barley  well  washed,  soaked  for  some  hours,  and  boiled 
extremely  tender  in  broth  or  water,  may  on  occasion  be  substituted  for 
the  rice. 

Carrot  Soup  Without  Meat. 

Throw  two  ounces  of  salt  into  a gallon  of  boiling  water,  then  add  three 
or  four  carrots  quartered  or  thickly  sliced,  one  onion  or  more  according 
to  the  taste,  and  a faggot  of  parsley,  or  some  parsley  roots.  When  these 
have  boiled  gently  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  strain  off  the  liquor  and  put 
it  back  into  the  saucepan.  Have  ready  more  carrots,  nicely  scraped  and 
washed  ; split  them  down  into  strips  about  the  size  of  large  macaroni  and 
cut  them  into  half  finger  lengths.  Two  quarts  of  these  will  not  be  too 
much  for  persons  who  like  the  soup  well  filled  with  the  vegetables  ; boil 
them  perfectly  tender,  and  turn  them  with  their  liquor  into  the  tureen, 
first  adding  pepper  sufficient  to  season  it  properlv,  and  more  salt  if 
needed.  The  proportion  of  carrots  may  be  diminished,  and  a quart  or 
more  of  Brussels  sprouts,  boiled  and  drained,  may  be  substituted  for  part 
of  them.  Some  persons  have  these  soups  thickened,  or  enriched  as  they 
think,  with  flour  and  butter ; but  the  latter  ingredient  should  at  least 
be  sparingly  used  ; and  any  other  kind  of  thickening  is  more  wholesome. 
A few  ounces  of  vermicelli  stewed  in  them  for  twenty  minutes  or  rather 
longer,  will  be  found  a very  good  one.  Celery,  leeks,  and  turnips  may  be 
boiled  down  in  the  carrot-stock,  or  added  when  the  fresh  vegetables  have 
been  stewed  in  it  for  about  ten  minutes. 

Common  Turnip  Soup. 

Wash  and  wipe  the  turnips,  pare  and  weigh  them  ; allow  a pound  and 
a half  for  every  quart  of  soup.  Cut  them  in  slices  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Melt  four  ounces  of  butter  in  a clean  stewpan,  and  put  in  the 
turnips  before  it  begins  to  boil ; stew  them  gently  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  taking  care  that  they  shall  not  brown,  then  have  the  proper 
quantity  of  soup  ready  boiling,  pour  it  to  them,  and  let  them  simmer  in 
it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Pulp  the  whole  through  a coarse  sieve 
or  soup  strainer,  put  it  again  on  the  fire,  keep  it  stirred  until  it  has  boiled 
three  or  four  minutes,  take  off  the  scum,  add  salt  and  pepper  if  required, 
and  serve  it  very  hot. 

Turnips,  3 lbs.  ; butter,  4 oz.  : J hour.  Soup,  2 quarts : f hour.  Last 
time  : three  minutes.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

A Quickly  Made  Turnip  Soup. 

Pare  and  slice  into  three  pints  of  veal  or  mutton  stock  or  of  good  broth, 
three  pounds  of  young  mild  turnips  ; stew  them  gently  from  twentv-five 
to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  they  can  be  reduced  quite  to  pulp  ; rub  the 
whole  through  a sieve,  and  add  to  it  another  quart  of  stock,  a seasoning 
of  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  one  lump  of  sugar ; give  it  two  or  three 
minutes’  boil,  skim  and  serve  it.  A large  white  onion  when  the  flavour 
is  liked  may  be  sliced  and  stewed  with  the  turnips.  A little  cream  im- 
proves much  the  colour  of  this  soup. 

Turnips,  3 lbs.  ; soup,  5 pints  : 25  to  30  minutes.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Potato  Soup. 

Mash  to  a smooth  paste  three  pounds  of  good  mealy  potatoes,  which 
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have  been  steamed,  or  boiled  very  dry  ; mix  with  them,  by  degrees,  two 
quarts  of  boiling  broth,  pass  the  soup  through  a strainer,  set  it  again  on 
the  fire,  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  it  boil  for  five  minutes.  Take  off 
entirely  the  black  scum  that  will  rise  upon  it,  and  serve  it  very  hot  with 
fried  or  toasted  bread.  Where  the  flavour  is  approved,  two  ounces  of 
onions,  minced  and  fried  a light  brown,  may  be  added  to  the  soup,  and 
stewed  in  it  for  ten  minutes  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

Potatoes,  3 lbs. ; broth,  2 quarts  : 5 minutes.  (With  onions,  2 oz. :)  10 
minutes.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Apple  Soup. 

Clear  the  fat  fron  five  pints  of  good  mutton  broth,  bouillon,  or  shin  of 
beef  stock,  and  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  ; add  to  it,  when  it  boils,  a 
pound  and  a half  of  good  cooking  apples,  and  stew  them  down  in  it  very 
softly  to  a smooth  pulp  ; press  the  whole  through  a strainer,  add  a small 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  ginger  and  plenty  of  pepper,  simmer  the  soup 
for  a couple  of  minutes,  skim  and  serve  it  very  hot,  accompanied  by  a dish 
of  rice,  boiled  as  for  curries. 

Broth,  5 pints  ; apples,  1^  lb. : 25  to  40  minutes.  Ginger,  1 teaspoonful ; 
pepper,  % teaspoonful : 2 minutes.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  pro- 
portion. 

Parsnip  Soup, 

Dissolve,  over  a gentle  fire,  four  ounces  of  good  butter,  in  a wide  stewpan 
or  saucepan,  and  slice  in  directly  two  pounds  of  sweet  tender  parsnips  ; 
let  them  stew  very  gently  until  all  are  quite  soft,  then  pour  in  gradually 
sufficient  veal  stock  or  good  broth  to  cover  them,  and  bon  the  whole  slowly 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  ; work  it  with  a wooden  spoon 
through  a fine  sieve,  add  as  much  stock  as  will  make  two  quarts  in  all, 
season  the  soup  with  salt  and  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  give  it  one  boil, 
skim  and  serve  very  hot.  Send  pale  fried  sippets  to  table  with  it. 

Butter,  oz.  ; parsnips,  2 lbs.  : £ hour,  or  more.  Stock,  1 quart : 20  to 
30  minutes  ; 1 full  quart  more  of  stock  ; pepper,  salb  : 1 minute.  Or  as 
required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — We  can  particularly  recommend  this  soup  to  those  who  like  the 
peouliar  flavour  of  the  vegetable. 

Another  Parsnip  Soup. 

Slice  into  five  pints  of  boiling  veal  stock  or  strong  colourless  broth,  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  parsnips,  and  stew  them  as  gently  as  possible  from 
thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  ; when  they  are  perfectly  tender,  press  them 
through  a sieve,  strain  the  soup  to  them,  season,  boil,  and  serve  it  very 
iiot.  With  the  addition  of  cream,  parsnip  soup  made  by  this  recipe 
resembles  in  appearence  the  Palestine  soup. 

Yeal  stock  or  broth,  5 pints  ; parsnips,  2 lbs. : 30  to  60  minutes  ; salt  and 
cayenne  : 2 minutes.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Westerfield  White  Soup. 

Break  the  bone  of  a knuckle  of  veal  in  one  or  two  places,  and  put  it  on 
to  stew,  with  three  quarts  of  cold  water  to  the  five  pounds  of  meat ; when 
it  has  been  quite  cleared  from  scum,  add  to  it  an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt, 
and  one  mild  onion,  twenty  corns  of  white  pepper,  and  two  or  three  blades 
of  mace,  with  a little  cayenne  pepper.  When  the  soup  is  reduced  one- 
third  by  slow  simmering  strain  it  off,  and  set  it  by  till  cold ; then  free 
it  carefully  from  the  fat  and  sediment,  and  heat  it  again  in  a very  clean 
stewpan.  Mix  with  it,  when  it  boils,  a pint  of  thick  cream  smoothly 
blended  with  an  ounce  of  good  arrowroot,  two  ounces  of  very  fresh  verrni- 
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celli  previously  boiled  tender  in  water  slightly  salted  and  well  drained 
from  it,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  almonds  blanched  and  cut  in  strips  : 
give  it  one  minute’s  simmer,  and  serve  it  immediately,  with  a French  roll 
in  the  tureen. 

Veal,  5 lbs. ; water,  3 quarts ; salt  oz. ; 1 mild  onion  ; 20  corns  white 
pepper  ; 2 large  blades  of  mace  : 5 hours  or  more.  Cream,  1 pint  ; 
almonds,  lj  oz. ; vermicelli,  1 oz. : 1 minute.  Little  thickening  if  needed. 
Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — We  have  given  this  recipe  without  any  variation  from  the  original, 
as  the  soup  made  by  it — of  which  we  have  often  partaken — seemed  always 
much  approved  by  the  guests  of  the  hospitable  country  gentleman  from 
whose  family  it  was  derived,  and  at  whose  well-arranged  table  it  was  very 
commonly  served  ; but  we  would  suggest  the  suppression  of  the  almond 
spikes,  as  they  seem  unsuited  to  the  preparation,  and  also  to  the  taste  of 
the  present  day. 

A Bicher  White  Soup. 

Pound  very  fine  indeed  six  ounces  of  sweet  almondjs,  then  add  to  them 
six  ounces  of  the  breasts  of  roasted  chickens  or  partridges,  and  three 
ounces  of  the  whitest  bread  which  has  been  soaked  in  a little  veal  broth, 
and  squeezed  very  dry  in  a cloth.  Beat  these  all  together  to  an  extremely 
smooth  paste  ; then  pour  to  them  boiling,  and  by  degrees,  two  quarts  of 
rich  veal  stock  ; strain  the  soup  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  set  it  again 
over  the  fire,  add  to  it  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  serve  it,  as  soon  as  it  is 
at  the  point  of  boiling.  When  cream  is  very  scarce,  or  not  easily  to  be 
procured,  this  soup  may  be  thickened  sufficiently  without  it,  by  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  almonds  to  eight  or  ten  ounces,  and  pouring  to  them, 
after  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  finest  paste,  a pint  of  boiling  stock, 
which  must  be  again  wrung  from  them  through  a coarse  cloth  with  very 
strong  pressure  : the  proportion  of  meat  and  bread  also  should  then  be 
nearly  doubled.  The  stock  should  be  well  seasoned  with  mace  and 
cayenne  before  it  is  added  to  the  other  ingredients. 

Almonds,  6 oz. ; breasts  of  chickens  or  partridges,  6 oz. ; soaked  bread, 
3 oz. ; veal  stock,  2 quarts  ; cream,  1 pint.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities 
in  proportion. 

Obs . — Some  persons  pound  the  yolks  of  four  or  five  hard-boiled  eggs 
with  the  almonds,  meat,  and  bread  for  this  white  soup;  French  cooks 
beat  smoothly  with  them  an  ounce  or  two  of  whole  rice,  previoi*sly  boiled 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

Plain  Rice  Soup. 

A good  plain  white  soup  may  be  made  simply  by  adding  to  a couple  oi 
quarts  of  pale  veal  stock  or  strong  well-flavoured  veal  broth,  a thickening 
of  arrow- root,  and  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cream.  Four 
ounces  of  macaroni  boiled  tender  and  well-drained  may  be  dropped  into 
it  a minute  or  two  before  it  is  dished,  but  the  thickening  may  then  be 
diminished  a little. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

To  make  a single  tureen  of  this  favourite  English  soup  in  the  most 
economical  manner  when  there  is  no  stock  at  hand,  stew  gently  down  in 
a gallon  of  water  four  pounds  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shin  of  beef,  or  of 
the  neck,  with  two  or  three  carrots,  one  onion,  a small  head  of  celery,  a 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  a half- teaspoonful  of  pepper- 
corns, and  an  ounce  of  salt.  When  the  meat  is  quite  in  fragments,  strain 
off  the  broth,  and  pour  it  when  cold  upon  three  pounds  of  the  knuckle  or 
of  the  neck  of  veal  : simmer  this  until  the  flesh  has  quite  fallen  from  the 
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bones,  but  be  careful  to  stew  it  as  softly  as  possible,  or  the  quantity  of 
stock  will  be  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  insufficient  for  the  soup.  Next 
take  the  half  of  a fine  calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  remove  the  brains,  and 
then  bone  it*  entirely,  or  let  the  butcher  do  this,  and  return  the  bones 
with  it ; these,  when  there  is  time,  may  be  stewed  with  the  veal  to  enrich 
the  stock,  or  boiled  afterwards  with  the  head  and  tongue.  Strain  the 
soup  through  a hair  sieve  into  a clean  pan,  and  let  it  drain  closely  from 
the  meat. 

When  it  is  nearly  or  quite  cold,  clear  off  all  the  fat  from  it ; roll  tha 
head  lightly  round,  leaving  the  tongue  inside,  or  taking  it  out,  as  is  most 
convenient,  secure  it  with  tape  or  twine,  pour  the  soup  over,  and  bring 
it  gently  to  boil  upon  a moderate  fire ; keep  it  well  skimmed,  and  simmer 
it  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  ; then  lift  the  head  into  a deep 
pan  or  tureen,  add  the  soup  to  it,  and  let  it  remain  in  till  nearly  cold,  as 
this  will  prevent  the  edges  from  becoming  dark.  Cut  into  quarter-inch 
slices,  and  then  divide  into  dice,  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  the  lean  of 
an  undressed  ham,  and  if  possible  one  of  good  flavour ; free  it  perfectly 
from  fat,  rind,  and  the  smoked  edges  ; peel  and  slice  four  moderate-sized 
eschalots,  or  if  these  should  not  be  at  hand,  one  mild  onion  in  lieu  of 
them.  Dissolve  in  a well-tinned  stewpan  or  thick  iron  saucepan  which 
holds  a gallon  or  more,  four  ounces  of  butter ; put  in  the  ham  and 
eschalots,  or  onion,  with  half  a dozen  cloves,  two  middling-sized  blades 
of  mace,  a half-teaspoonful  of  peppercorns,  three  or  four  very  small  sprigs 
of  thyme,  three  teaspoonsful  of  minced  parsley,  one  of  lemon  thyme  and 
winter  savoury  mixed,  and  when  the  flavour  is  thought  appropriate,  the 
very  thin  rind  of  half  a small  fresh  lemon. 

Stew  these  as  softly  as  possible  for  nearly  or  quite  an  hour,  and  keep 
the  pan  frequently  shaken  ; then  put  into  a dredging-box  two  ounces  of 
fine  dry  flour,  and  sprinkle  it  to  them  by  degrees  ; mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  after  a few  minutes  more  of  gentle  simmering  add  very 
gradually  five  full  pints  of  the  stock  taken  free  of  fat  and  sediment,  and 
made  boiling  before  it  is  poured  in  ; shake  the  pan  strongly  round  as  the 
first  portions  of  it  are  added,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  it  contains  from 
two  to  three  pints,  when  the  remainder  may  be  poured  in  at  once,  and 
the  pan  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fire  that  it  may  boil  in  the  gentlest 
manner  for  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  turn  the  whole  into  a hair- 
sieve  placed  over  a large  pan,  and  if  the  liquid  should  not  run  through 
freely,  knock  the  sides  of  the  sieve,  but  do  not  force  it  through  with  a 
spoon  as  that  would  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  stock.  The  head  in  the 
meanwhile  should  have  been  cut  up,  ready  to  add  to  it.  For  the  finest 
kind  of  mock  turtle,  only  the  skin  with  the  fat  that  adheres  to  it,  should 
be  used  ; and  this,  with  the  tongue,  should  be  cut  down  into  one  inch 
squares,  or  if  preferred  into  strips  an  inch  wide.  For  ordinary  occasions, 
the  lean  part  of  the  flesh  may  be  added  also,  but  as  it  is  always  sooner 
done  than  the  skin,  it  is  better  to  add  it  to  the  soup  a little  later. 

When  it  is  quite  ready  put  it  with  the  strained  stock  into  a clean  pan, 
and  simmer  it  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour ; it  should  be 
perfectly  tender,  without  being  allowed  to  break.  Cayenne,  if  needed, 
should  be  thrown  into  the  stock  before  it  is  strained  ; salt  should  be  used 
sparingly  on  account  of  the  ham,  until  the  whole  of  the  other  ingredients 
have  been  mixed  together,  when  a sufficient  quantity  must  be  stirred 

*This  is  so  simple  and  easy  a process,  that  the  cook  may  readily  acoomplish  it  with 
very  little  attention.  Let  her  only  work  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  always,  so  as  to  talc© 
the  flesh  clean  from  it,  instead  of  leaving  large  fragments  on.  The  jaw-bone  may 
first  be  removed,  and  the  flesh  turned  back  from  the  edge  of  the  other. 
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into  the  soup  to  season  it  properly.  A couple  of  glasses  of  good  sherrj 
or  Madeira,  with  a dessertspoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice,  are  sometimes 
added  two  or  three  minutes  only  before  the  soup  is  dished,  that  the  spirit 
and  flavour  of  the  wine  might  not  have  time  to  evaporate  ; but  it  ig  some 
times  preferred  mellowed  down  by  longer  boiling.  The  proportion  oi 
lemon-juice  may  be  doubled  at  will,  but  much  acid  is  not  generally  liked. 
We  can  assure  the  reader  of  the  excellence  of  the  soup  made  by  this 
recipe  ; it  is  equally  platable  and  delicate  and  not  heavy  or  cloying  t« 
the  stomach,  like  many  of  the  elaborate  compositions  which  bear  its 
nama  The  fat,  through  the  whole  process,  should  be  carefully  skimmed 
off.  The  ham  gives  far  more  savour  when  used  as  we  have  directed,  thas 
when,  even  in  much  larger  proportion,  it  is  boiled  down  in  the  stock 
Two  dozens  of  forcemeat-balls,  prepared  by  the  recipe  No.  11,  should  b* 
dropped  into  the  soup  when  it  is  ready  for  table.  It  is  no  longer  customary 
to  serve  egg-balls  in  it. 

First  broth  : — shin,  or  neck  of  beef,  4 lbs. ; water,  4 quarts  ; carrots,  2 o* 
3 ; large  mild  onion,  1 ; celery,  small  head  ; bunch  savoury  herbs  ; mace 
1 large  blade  ; peppercorns,  £ teaspoonful  ; cloves,  6 ; salt,  1 oz.  : 5 hours 
or  more,  very  gently.  For  stock  : the  broth  and  3 lbs.  neck  or  knuckle  oi 
veal  (bones  of  head  if  ready) : 4 to  5 hours.  Boned  half-head  with  akin  on 
and  tongue,  1 to  lj  hours.  Lean  of  undressed  ham,  6 to  8 oz.  (6  if  very 
salt)  ; shalots,  4,  or  onion,  1 ; fresh  butter,  4 oz. ; cloves,  6 ; middling-sized 
blades  of  mace,  2 ; peppercorns,  J teaspoonful  ; small  sprigs  of  thyme,  3 
or  4 ; minced  parsley,  3 large  teaspoonfuls  : minced  savoury  and  lemon- 
thyme  mixed,  1 small  teaspoonful  (thin  rind  \ small  lemon,  when  liked) : 
1 hour.  Flour,  2 oz. : 5 minutes.  Stock,  full  five  pints  : flesh  of  head  and 
tongue,  If  to  2 lbs.  : | of  an  hour  to  1 hour  (salt,  if  needed,  to  be  added  in 
interim).  Lemon- juice,  1 to  2 dessertspoonfuls  : forcemeat-balls,  24.  Oi 
as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs.  1. — The  beef,  veal,  bones  of  the  head,  and  vegetables  may  be  stewed 
down  together  when  more  convenient  : it  is  only  necessary  that  a really 
good,  well  flavoured,  and  rather  deeply- coloured  stock  should  be  prepared. 
A calf’s  foot  is  always  an  advantageous  addition  to  it,  and  the  skin  of 
another  calf’s  head  a better  one  still.  Country  butchers,  in  preparing  a 
calf’s  head  for  sale  in  the  ordinary  way,  take  off  the  skin  (or  scalp),  con- 
sidered so  essential  to  the  excellence  of  this  soup,  and  frequently  throw 
it  away  ; it  may,  therefore,  often  be  procured  from  them  at  very  slight 
cost,  and  is  the  best  possible  addition  to  the  mock  turtle.  It  is  cleared 
from  the  head  in  detached  portions  with  the  hair  on,  but  this  may  easily 
be  removed  after  a few  minutes’  scalding  as  from  the  head  itself,  or  the 
feet,  by  the  directions  given  in  Chapter  of  Sweet  Dishes.  In  London  it 
is  sold  entire,  and  very  nicely  prepared,  and  may  by  served  in  many  forma 
besides  being  added  to  soup  with  great  advantage. 

Obt.  2. — A couple  of  dozens  mushroom-buttons,  cleaned  with  salt  and 
flannel,  then  wiped  very  dry,  and  sliced,  and  added  to  the  ham  and  herbs 
when  they  have  been  simmered  together  about  half  an  hour,  will  be  found 
an  improvement  to  the  soup. 

Old-Fashioned  Mock  Turtle 

After  having  taken  out  the  brain  and  washed  and  soaked  the  head  well, 
pour  to  it  nine  quarts  of  cold  water,  bring  it  gently  to  boil,  skim  it  very 
clean,  boil  it  if  large  an  hour  and  a half,  lift  it  out,  and  put  into  the  liquor 
eight  pounds  of  neck  of  beef  lightly  browned  in  a little  fresh  butter,  with 
three  or  four  thick  slices  of  lean  ham,  four  large  onions  sliced,  three  heads 
cf  celery,  three  large  carrots,  a large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  the  rind  of 
a lemon  oared  very  thin,  a dessertspoonful  of  peppercorns,  two  ounces  of 
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salt,  and  after  the  meat  has  been  taken  from  the  head,  all  the  bones  and 
fragments.  Stew  these  gently  from  six  to  seven  hours,  then  strain  off  the 
stock  and  set  it  into  a very  cool  place,  that  the  fat  may  become  firm 
enough  on  the  top  to  be  cleared  off  easily.  The  skin  and  fat  of  the  head 
should  be  taken  off  together  and  divided  into  strips  of  two  or  three  inches 
in  length,  and  one  in  width  ; the  tongue  mav  be  carved  in  the  same 
manner,  or  into  dice.  Put  the  stock,  of  which  there  ought  to  be  between 
four  and  five  quarts,  into  a large  soup  or  stewpot ; thicken  it  when  it  boils 
with  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  * mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  fine  dry 
hour,  a half-teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace,  and  a third  as  much  of  cayenne 
(it  is  better  to  use  these  sparingly  at  first,  and  to  add  more  should  the 
soup  require  it,  after  it  has  boiled  some  little  time);  stir  the  whole  together 
until  it  has  simmered  for  a minute  or  two,  then  put  in  the  head,  and  let 
it  stew  gently  from  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half  : stir  it 
often,  and  clear  it  perfectly  from  scum.  Put  into  it  just  before  it  is  ready 
for  table  three  dozen  of  small  forcemeat  balls ; the  brain  cut  into  dice 
(after  having  been  well  soaked,  scalded, t and  freed  from  the  film),  dipped 
into  beaten  yoke  of  egg,  then  into  the  finest  crumbs  mixed  with  salt,  white 
pepper,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  fine  lemon-rind,  and  chopped  parsley  fried 
a tine  brown,  well  drained  and  dried  ; and  as  many  egg-balls,  the  size  of 
a small  marble,  as  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  will  supply. 

Whole  calf’s  head  with  skin  on,  boiled  hours.  Stock  : neck  of  beef, 
browned  in  butter,  8 lbs. ; lean  of  ham,  £ to  f lb. ; onions,  4 ; large  carrots 
3 ; heads  of  celery,  3 ; large  bunch  herbs  ; salt,  2 oz.  (as  much  more  to  be 
added  when  the  soup  is  made  as  will  season  it  sufficiently) ; thin  rind,  1 
lemon  ; peppercorns,  1 dessertspoonful ; bones  and  trimmings  of  head  : 
8 hours.  Soup  : stock,  4 to  6 quarts  ; flour  and  butter  for  thickening,  of 
each  4 oz. ; pounded  mace,  half-teaspoonful ; cayenne,  third  as  much  (more 
of  each  as  needed).  Flesh  of  head  and  tongue,  nearly  or  quite  2 lbs.  : l£ 
to  l£  hour.  Forcemeat-balls,  36  ; the  brain  cut  and  fried  ; egg-balls,  16  to 
24.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Ohs. — When  the  brain  is  not  blanched  it  must  be  cut  thinner  in  the  form 
of  small  cakes,  or  it  will  not  be  done  through  by  the  time  it  has  taken 
enough  colour  : it  may  be  altogether  omitted  without  much  detriment  to 
the  soup,  and  will  make  an  excellent  corner  dish  if  gently  stewed  in  white 
gravy  for  half  an  hour,  and  served  with  it  thickened  with  cream  and 
arrowroot  to  the  consistency  of  good  white  sauce,  then  rather  highly 
seasoned,  and  mixed  with  plenty  of  minced  parsley,  and  some  lemon- juice. 

Good  Calf’s  Head  Soup. 

(Not  Expensive.) 

Stew  down  from  six  to  seven  pounds  of  the  thick  part  of  a shin  of  beef 
with  a little  lean  ham,  or  a slice  of  hung  beef,  or  of  Jewish  beef,  trimmed 
free  from  the  smoky  edges,  in  five  quarts  of  water  until  reduced  nearly 
half,  with  the  addition,  when  it  first  begins  to  boil,  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  a 
large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  one  large  onion,  a head  of  celery,  three 
carrots,  two  or  three  turnips,  two  small  blades  of  mace,  eight  or  ten  cloves 
and  a few  white  or  black  peppercorns.  Let  it  boil  gently  that  it  may  not 
be  too  much  reduced,  for  six  or  seven  hours,  then  strain  it  into  a clean 

* When  the  butter  is  considered  objectionable,  the  flour  without  it  may  be  mixed 
to  the  smoothest  batter  possible,  with  a little  cold  stock  or  water,  and  stirred  briskly 
into  the  boiling  soup  : the  spices  should  be  blended  with  it. 

t The  brain  should  be  blanched,  that  is  thrown  into  boiling  water  with  a little  salt 
in  it,  and  boiled  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  then  lifted  out  and  laid  into  cold  water 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour  : it  must  be  wiped  very  dry  before  it  is  fried. 
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pan  and  set  it  by  for  use.  Take  out  the  bone  from  half  a calf  s head  with 
the  skin  on  (the  butcher  will  do  this  if  desired),  wash,  roll,  and  bind  it 
with  a bit  of  tape  or  twine,  and  lay  it  into  a stew  pan,  with  the  bones  and 
tongue  ; coyer  the  whole  with  the  beef  stock,  and  stew  it  for  an  hour  and 
a half  ; then  lift  it  into  a deep  earthen  pan  and  let  it  cool  in  the  liquor, 
as  this  will  prevent  the  edges  from  becoming  dry  or  discoloured.  Take 
it  out  before  it  is  quite  cold  ; strain,  and  skim  all  the  fat  carefully  from 
the  stock  ; and  heat  five  pints  in  a large  clean  saucepan,  with  the  head 
cut  into  small  thick  slices  or  into  inch- squares.  As  quite  the  whole  will 
; not  be  needed,  leave  a portion  of  the  fat,  but  add  every  morsel  of  the  skin 
to  the  soup,  and  of  the  tongue  also. 

Should  the  first  of  these  not  be  perfectly  tender,  it  must  be  simmered 
gently  till  it  is  so  ; then  stir  into  the  soup  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  fine 
rice-flour  mixed  with  a quarter-teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  twice  as  much 
freshly  pounded  mace,  half  a wineglassful  of  mushroom  catsup,*  and  suffi- 
cient cold  broth  or  water  to  render  it  of  the  consistence  of  batter ; boil 
the  whole  from  eight  to  ten  minutes  ; take  off  the  scum,  and  throw  in  two 
glasses  of  sherry  ; dish  the  soup  and  put  into  the  tureen  some  delicately 
and  well  fried  forcemeat-balls  made  by  the  recipe  Nos.  1, 2,  or  3.  A small 
quantity  of  lemon-juice  or  other  acid  can  be  added  at  pleasure.  The  wine 
and  forcemeat-balls  may  be  omitted,  and  the  other  seasonings  of  the  soup 
a little  heightened.  As  much  salt  as  may  be  required  should  be  added  to 
the  stock  when  the  head  first  begins  to  boil  in  it : the  cook  must  regulate 
also  by  the  taste  the  exact  proportion  of  cayenne,  mace,  and  catsup,  which 
will  flavour  the  soup  agreeably.  The  fragments  of  the  head,  with  the 
bones  and  the  residue  of  the  beef  used  for  stock,  if  stewed  down  together 
with  some  water  and  a few  fresh  vegetables,  will  afford  some  excellent 
broth,  such  as  would  be  highly  acceptable,  especially  if  well  thickened 
with  rice,  to  many  a poor  family  during  the  winter  months. 

Stock : shin  of  beef,  6 to  7 lbs. ; water,  5 quarts  : stewed  down  (with 
vegetables,  <fcc.)  till  reduced  nearly  half.  Boned  half-head  with  skin 
on  stewed  in  stock  : \\  hours.  Soup,  stock,  5 pints ; tongue,  skin  of 
head,  and  part  of  flesh  : 15  to  40  minutes,  or  more  if  not  quite  tender. 
Rice-flour,  6 to  8 oz.  ; cayenne,  quarter-teaspoonful ; mace,  twice  as 
much  ; mushroom  catsup,  \ wineglassful  : 10  minutes.  Sherry,  2 wine- 
glassfuls  forcemeat-balls,  20  to  30.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  pro- 
portion. 

Soup  Des  Galles. 

Add  to  the  liquor  in  which  a knuckle  of  veal  has  been  boiled  the  usual 
time  for  table  as  much  water  as  will  make  altogether  six  quarts,  and  stew 
in  it  gently  sixpenny  worth  of  beef  bones  and  sixpenny  worth  of  pork-rinds. 
When  the  boiling  is  somewhat  advanced,  throw  in  the  skin  of  a calf’s 
head ; and  in  an  hour  afterwards,  or  when  it  is  quite  tender,  lift  it  out 
and  set  it  aside  till  wanted.  Slice  and  fry  four  large  mild  onions,  stick 
into  another  eight  or  ten  cloves,  and  put  them  into  the  soup  after  it  has 
stewed  from  six  to  seven  hours.  Continue  the  boiling  for  two  or  three 
hours  longer,  then  strain  off  the  soup,  and  let  it  remain  until  perfectly 
cold.  When  wanted  for  table,  take  it  quite  clear  from  the  fat  and  sedi- 
ment, and  heat  it  anew  with  the  skin  of  the  calf’s  head  cut  into  dice,  three 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  strained  lemon- juice,  two  of 
soy,  and  three  wine-glassfuls  of  sherry  ; give  it  one  boil,  skim  it  well,  and 
serve  it  as  hot  as  possible.  Salt  must  be  added  to  it  sparingly  in  the  first 

* Unless  very  good  and  pure  in  flavour,  we  cannot  recommend  the  addition  of  this 
or  of  any  other  catsup  to  soup  or  gravy. 
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instance  on  acoounfc  of  the  soy  : a proper  seasoning  of  cayenne  or  pepper 
must  not,  of  course,  be  omitted. 

This  recipe  was  given  to  the  writer,  some  years  since,  as  a perfectly 
successful  imitation  of  a soup  which  was  then,  and  is  still,  she  believes, 
selling  in  London  at  six  shillings  the  quart.  Never  having  tasted  the 
original  Soupe  des  Galles  she  cannot  say  how  far  it  is  a correct  one  ; but 
she  had  it  tested  with  great  exactness  when  she  received  it  first,  and  found 
the  result  a very  good  soup  prepared  at  an  extremely  moderate  cost.  The 
pork-rinds,  when  long  boiled,  afford  a strong  and  flavourless  jelly,  which 
might  be  advantageously  used  to  give  consistence  to  other  soups.  They 
may  be  procured  during  the  winter,  usually  at  the  butcher’s,  but  if  not, 
at  the  porkshops : they  should  be  carefully  washed  before  they  are  pub 
into  the  soup-pot.  When  a knuckle  of  veal  cannot  conveniently  be  had. 
a pound  or  two  of  the  neck  and  a morsel  of  scrag  of  mutton  m&y  instead 
be  boiled  down  with  the  beef-bones  ; or  two  or  three  pounds  of  neck  or 
*hin  of  beef  : but  these  will,  of  course,  augment  the  cost  of  the  soup. 

Potage  a la  Seine. 

[A  Delicate  White  Soup.) 

Should  there  be  no  strong  veal  broth,  nor  any  white  stock  in  readiness, 
atew  four  pounds  of  the  scrag  or  knuckle  of  veal,  with  a thick  slice  or  two 
of  lean  ham,  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  two  moderate-sized  carrots,  and  the 
same  of  onions,  a large  blade  of  mace,  and  a half-teaspoonful  of  white 
peppercorns,  in  four  quarts  of  water  until  reduced  to  about  five  pints ; 
then  strain  the  liquor,  and  set  it  by  until  the  fat  can  be  taken  entirely 
from  it.  Skin  and  wash  thoroughly  a couple  of  fine  fowls,  or  three  young 
pullets,  and  take  away  the  dark  spongy  substance  which  adheres  to  the 
insides ; pour  the  veal  broth  to  them,  and  boil  them  gently  from  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour ; then  lift  them  out,  take  off  all  the  white 
flesh,  mince  it  small,  pound  it  to  the  finest  paste,  and  cover  it  with  a basin 
until  wanted  for  use.  In  the  meantime  let  the  bodies  of  the  fowls  be  put 
again  into  the  stock,  and  stewed  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half ; add  as 
much  salt  and  cayenne  as  will  season  the  soup  properly,  strain  it  off  when 
sufficiently  boiled,  and  let  it  cool  ; skim  off  every  particle  of  fat ; steep, 
in  a small  portion  of  it,  which  should  be  boiling,  four  ounces  of  the  crumb 
of  light  stale  bread  sliced  thin,  and  when  it  has  simmered  a few  minutes, 
drain  or  wring  the  moisture  from  it  in  a clean  cloth,  add  it  to  the  flesh  of 
the  chickens,  and  pound  them  together  until  they  are  perfectly  blended  ; 
then  pour  the  stock  to  them  in  very  small  quantities  at  first,  and  mix 
them  smoothly  with  it ; pass  the  whole  through  a sieve  or  tammy,  heat  it 
in  a clean  stewpan,  stir  to  it  from  a pint  to  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling 
cream,  and  add,  should  it  not  be  sufficiently  thick,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
arrow-root,  quite  free  from  lumps,  and  moistened  with  a few  spoonfuls  of 
cold  milk  or  stock. 

Remark.—' This  soup,  and  the  two  which  immediately  follow  it,  if  made 
with  care  and  great  nicety  by  the  exact  directions  given  here  for  them, 
will  be  found  very  refined  and  excellent. 

For  stock  : veal,  4 lbs. ; ham,  6 oz.  ; water,  4 quarts ; bunch  of  herbs  ; 
carrots,  2 ; onions,  2 ; mace,  large  blade  ; peppercorns,  £ teaspoonful ; salt : 
5 hours.  Fowls,  2,  or  pullets,  3 : } to  1 hour ; stewed  afterwards  1 to  If 
hours.  Crumb  of  bread,  4 oz. ; cream,  1 to  pints ; arrow-root  (if  needed), 
oz.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — Some  cooks  pound  with  the  bread  and  chickens  the  yolks  of  three 
or  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  but  these  improve  neither  the  colour  nor  the 
flavour  of  the  potage. 
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White  Oyster  Soup. 

( or  Oyster  Soup  h la  Heine. ) 

When  the  oysters  are  small,  from  two  to  three  dozens  for  each  pint  ol 
soup  should  be  prepared,  but  this  number  can  of  course  be  diminished  or 
increased  at  pleasure.  Let  the  fish  (which  should  be  finely  conditioned 
natives)  be  opened  carefully ; pour  the  liquor  from  them,  and  strain  it ; 
rinse  them  in  it  well,  and  beard  them ; strain  the  liquor  a second  time 
through  a lawn  sieve  or  folded  muslin,  and  pour  it  again  over  the  oysters. 
Take  a portion  from  two  quarts  of  the  palest  veal  stock,  and  simmer  the 
beards  in  it  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Heat  the  soup,  flavour  it 
with  mace  and  cayenne,  and  strain  the  stock  from  the  oyster  beards  into 
it.  Plump  the  fish  in  their  own  liquor,  but  do  not  let  them  boil ; pour 
the  liquor  to  the  soup,  and  add  to  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream;  put  the 
oysters  into  the  tureen,  dish  the  soup,  and  send  it  to  table  quickly.  Should 
any  thickening  be  required,  stir  briskly  to  the  stock  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  arrow-root  entirely  free  from  lumps,  and  carefully  mixed  with  a little 
milk  or  cream ; or,  in  lieu  of  this,  when  a rich  soup  is  liked,  thicken  it 
with  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  well  blended  with  three  of  flour. 

Oysters,  4 to  8 dozens ; pale  veal  stock,  2 quarts  ; cream,  1 pint ; thick- 
ening, oz.  arrowroot,  or  butter,  4 oz.,  flour  3 oz.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Swedish  Soup. 

Take  from  a half  to  a quarter  a pound  of  sago,  after  being  well  washed, 
and  simmer  in  a quart  of  water.  Then  add  two  quarts  of  stock  and  a pint 
of  cream,  both  boiling,  along  with  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs.  And 
serve  hot. 

Spinach  Soup. 

Prepare  a couple  of  handfuls  of  spinach  leaves,  two  carrots,  a little  celery, 
a couple  of  onions,  a turnip,  and  some  parsley.  Put  into  a stew-pan  with 
a little  butter  and  some  boilings  from  mutton  or  beef.  Simmer  till  all  are 
tender,  then  press  through  a sieve.  Then  add  some  more  water  if  required 
and  stew  for  about  two  hours.  Some  bread  may  be  included  if  wished. 

Lentil  Soup. 

Take  about  a pint,  or  whatever  may  be  desired,  of  lentils,  Egyptian  for 
preference,  and  soak  for  quarter  an  hour,  then  include  from  three  to  five 
pints  of  stock,  season  with  some  sweet  herbs  in  a muslin  bag.  Boil  for 
two  hours  and  strain. 

Onion  Soup. 

Boil  a number  of  Spanish  onions,  changing  the  water  several  times,  and 
when  soft  enough  press  through  a sieve.  Meanwhile  cut  one  or  two  pounds 
of  veal  into  small  pieces  and  simmer  in  two  and  a half  quarts  of  water  for 
two  hours  and  a half,  then  strain  on  to  the  onions.  Return  it  to  the  stew- 
pan  with  some  hard  bread  crumbled,  along  with  a cupful  of  cream,  and 
serve  when  thoroughly  hot. 

Tomato  Soup. 

Take  three  or  four  sliced  onions,  two  leeks,  two  ounces  of  mushrooms, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a little  celery,  thyme,  and  parsnip,  and  do  for  about 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  stirring  now  and  again.  Then  add  from  six  to 
nine  sliced  tomatoes,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  two  or  three  ounces  of  rice  flour, 
and  two  and  a half  quarts  of  stock  and  allow  to  simmer  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Then  pour  out  the  stock  and  pound  the  vegetables  ; after  which,  put  the 
two  together  again  and  pass  through  a sieve,  and  return  to  the  stewpan. 
Mix  an  ounce  of  butter,  a little  warm  cream,  several  yolks  cfi  eggs,  in  a 
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basin  carefully,  and  add  to  the  other.  When  thickened  put  into  the  tureen 
through  the  strainer.  If  a smaller  quantity  of  soup  is  required  the  fore- 
going can  of  course  be  proportionally  lessened. 

Haricot  Bean  Soup. 

Steep  in  water  for  a day  and  a night  from  half  a pound  to  a pound  of 
haricot  beans,  then  boil  with  about  two  quarts  or  so  of  water  and  an  ounce 
of  butter.  When  boiling,  add  two  or  three  tomatoes  and  a little  celery, 
onion,  parsnip,  and  beetroot,  or  other  ingredients  all  cut  small,  and  con- 
tinue to  boil  for  about  three  hours  or  so.  Then  , strain  it,  pressing  the 
beans,  etc.,  through  the  sieve.  Add  pepper  and  salt  and  heat  the  soup  up 
again  before  serving. 

Beef  Soup. 

Take  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  beef,  cut  into  several  pieces,  and  stew 
with  about  a gallon  or  so  of  water  and  some  salt,  simmer  for  four  or  five 
hours  and  skim  carefully.  Then  add  two  onions,  four  carrots,  a little 
celery,  and  two  tomatoes,  and  a turnip.  Boil  slowly  till  the  vegetables 
are  cooked,  then  strain  through  a sieve.  If  sweet  herbs  are  included  keep 
them  tied  in  a muslin  bag. 

Chicken  Broth. 

Prepare  a chicken  and  place  with  half  a teacupful  of  rice  or  barley  as 
preferred,  and  a little  parsley  and  salt.  Keep  covered  but  skim  occasion- 
ally, add  pepper  and  allow  to  simmer  for  an  hour. 

Rabbit  Soup,  k la  Reine. 

Wash  and  soak  thoroughly  three  young  rabbits,  put  them  whole  into 
the  soup- pot,  pour  on  them  seven  pints  of  cold  water,  or  of  clear  veal 
broth  ; when  they  have  stewed  gently  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
lift  them  out  and  take  off  the  flesh  of  the  backs,  with  a little  from  the 
legs  should  there  not  be  half  a pound  of  the  former  ; strip  off  the  skin, 
mince  the  meat  very  small,  and  pound  it  to  the  smoothest  paste ; cover 
it  from  the  air,  and  set  it  by.  rut  back  into  the  soup  the  bodies  of  the 
rabbits,  with  two  mild  onions  of  moderate  size,  a head  of  celery,  three 
carrots,  a faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace,  a half- teaspoonful 
of  peppercorns,  and  an  onnee  of  salt.  Stew  the  whole  softly  three  hours  ; 
strain  it  off,  let  it  stand  to  settle,  pour  it  gently  from  the  sediment,  put 
from  four  to  five  pints  into  a clean  stewpan,  and  mix  it  very  gradually 
while  hot  with  the  pounded  rabbit-flesh  ; this  must  be  done  with  care,  for 
if  the  liquid  be  not  added  in  very  small  portions  at  first,  the  meat  will 
gather  into  lumps  and  will  not  easily  be  worked  smooth  afterwards.  Add 
as  much  pounded  mace  and  cayenne  as  will  season  the  soup  pleasantly, 
and  pass  it  through  a coarse  but  very  clean  sieve  ; wipe  out  the  stewpan, 
put  back  the  soup  into  it,  and  stir  in  when  it  boils,  a pint  and  a quarter 
of  good  cream*  mixed  with  a tablespoonful  of  the  best  arrow-root : salt, 
if  needed,  should  be  thrown  in  previously. 

Young  rabbits,  3 ; water,  or  clear  veal  broth,  7 pints  : £ of  an  hour. 
Remains  of  rabbits;  onions,  2;  celery,  1 head;  carrots,  3;  savoury  herbs ; 
mace,  2 blades  ; white  peppercorns,  a half  teaspoonful ; salt,  1 oz : 3 hours. 
Soup,  4 to  5 pints ; pounded  rabbit-flesh,  8 oz.  ; salt,  mace,  and  cayenne, 
if  needed  ; cream,  pints ; arrowroot,  1 tablespoonful  (or  l£  ounces).  Or 
as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

* We  give  this  recipe  exactly  as  v/e  had  it  first  compounded,  but  less  cream  and 
rather  more  arrow-root  might  be  used  for  it,  and  would  adapt  it  better  to  the 
economist. 
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Brown  Babbit  Soup. 

Cut  down  into  joints,  flour,  and  fry  lightly,  two  full  grown,  or  three 
young  rabbits ; add  to  them  three  onions  of  moderate  size,  also  fried  to  a 
clear  brown  ; on  these  pour  gradually  seven  pints  of  boiling  water,  throw 
in  a large  teaspoonful  of  salt,  clear  off  all  the  scum  with  care  as  it  rises, 
and  then  put  to  the  soup  a faggot  of  parsley,  four  not  very  large  carrots, 
and  a small  teaspoonful  of  peppercorns  : boil  the  whole  very  softly  from  five 
hours  to  five  and  a half  ; add  more  salt  if  needed,  strain  off  the  soup,  let  it 
cool  sufficiently  for  the  fat  to  be  skimmed  clean  from  it,  heat  it  afresh, 
and  send  it  to  table  with  sippets  of  fried  bread.  Spice,  with  a thickening 
of  rice-flour,  or  of  wheaten  flour  browned  in  the  oven,  and  mixed  with  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  mushroom  catsup,  or  or  Harvey’s  sauce,  can  be  added  at 
pleasure  to  the  above,  with  a few  drops  of  eschalot- wine,  or  vinegar  ; but 
the  simple  recipe  will  be  found  extremely  good  without  them. 

Rabbits,  2 full  grown,  or  3 small ; onions  fried,  3 middling-sized  ; water, 
7 pints  ; salt,  1 large  teaspoonful  or  more  ; carrots,  4 ; a faggot  of  parsley  ; 
peppercorns,  1 small  teaspoonful ; 5 to  hours.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Superlative  Hare  Soup. 

Cut  down  a hare  into  joints,  and  put  into  a soup-pot,  or  large  stew-pan, 
with  about  a pound  of  lean  ham,  in  thick  slices,  three  moderate-sized  mild 
onions,  three  blades  of  mace,  a faggot  of  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  and 
parsley,  and  about  three  quarts  of  good  beef  stock.  Let  it  stew  very 
gently  for  full  two  hours  from  the  time  of  its  first  beginning  to  boil,  and 
more,  if  the  hare  be  old.  Strain  the  soup  and  pound  together  very  fine 
the  slices  of  ham  and  all  the  flesh  of  the  back,  legs,  and  snoulders  of  the 
hare,  and  put  this  meat  into  a stewpan  with  the  liquor  in  which  it  was 
boiled,  the  crumb  of  two  French  rolls,  and  half  a pint  of  port  wine.  Set 
| it  on  the  stove  to  simmer  twenty  minutes  ; then  rub  it  through  a sieve, 
place  it  again  on  the  stove  till  very  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil : season  it 
with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  send  it  to  table  directly. 

Hare,  1 ; ham,  12  to  16  oz.  ; onions,  3 to  6 ; mace,  3 blades  ; faggot  of 
savoury  herbs  ; beef  stock,  3 quarts  : 2 hours.  Crumb  of  2 rolls  ; port 
wine,  f pint ; little  salt  and  cayenne  : 20  minutes.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

A Less  Expensive  Hare  Soup.* 

Pour  on  two  pounds  of  neck  or  shin  of  beef  and  a hare  well  washed  and 
carved  into  joints,  one  gallon  of  cold  water,  and  when  it  boils  and  has 
been  thoroughly  skimmed,  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt,  two  onions, 
one  large  head  of  celery,  three  moderate-sized  carrots,  a teaspoonful  of 
black  peppercorns,  and  six  cloves. 

Let  these  stew  very  gently  for  three  hours,  or  longer,  should  the  hare 
not  be  perfectly  tender.  Then  take  up  the  principal  joints,  cut  the  meat 
from  them,  mince,  and  pound  it  to  a fine  paste,  with  the  crumb  of  two 
penny  rolls  (or  two  ounces  of  the  crumb  of  household  bread)  which  has 
been  soaked  in  a little  of  the  boiling  soup,  and  then  pressed  very  dry  in 
a cloth  ; strain,  and  mix  smoothly  with  it  the  stock  from  the  remainder 
of  the  hare  ; pass  the  soup  through  a strainer,  season  it  with  cayenne, 
and  serve  it  when  at  the  point  of  boiling  ; if  not  sufficiently  thick,  add  to 
it  a tablespoonful  of  arrowroot  moistened  with  a little  cold  broth,  and  let 
the  soup  simmer  for  an  instant  afterwards.  Two  or  three  glasses  of  porfc- 

*Tlie  remains  of  a roasted  hare,  with  the  forcemeat  and  gravy,  are  admirably  c&b 
coUted  for  making  this  soup 
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wine,  and  two  dozens  of  small  forcemeat-balls,  may  be  added  to  this’soap 
with  good  effect. 

Beef,  2 lbs.  ; hare  1 ; water,  1 gallon  ; salt,  l£  oz. ; onions,  2 ; celery,  1 
head  ; carrots,  3 ; bunch  of  savoury  herbs  ; peppercorns,  1 teaspoonful ; 
cloves,  6 : 3 hours  or  more.  Bread,  2 oz ; cayenne,  arrowroot  (if  needed), 
1 tablespoonful. 

Economical  Turkey  Soup. 

The  remains  of  a roast  turkey,  even  after  they  have  supplied  the  usual 
mince  and  broil,  will  furnish  a tureen  of  cheap  and  excellent  soup  with 
the  addition  of  a little  fresh  meat.  Cut  up  rather  small  two  pounds  of 
the  neck  or  other  lean  joint  of  beef,  and  pour  to  it  five  pints  of  cold  water. 
Heat  these  very  slowly  ; skim  the  liquor  when  it  begins  to  boil,  and  add 
to  it  an  ounce  of  salt,  a small,  mild  onion  (the  proportion  of  all  the 
vegetables  may  be  much  increased  when  they  are  liked),  a little  celery, 
and  the  flesh  and  bones  of  the  turkey,  with  any  gravy  or  forcemeat  that) 
may  have  been  left  with  them.  Let  these  boil  gently  for  about  three 
hours  ; then  strain  off  the  soup  through  a coarse  sieve  or  cullender,  arid 
let  it  remain  until  the  fat  can  be  entirely  removed  from  it.  It  may  then 
be  served  merely  well  thickened  with  rice*  which  has  previously  been 
boiled  very  dry  as  for  currie,  and  stewed  in  it  for  about  ten  minutes  ; and 
seasoned  with  one  large  heaped  tablespoonful  or  more  of  minced  parsley, 
and  as  much  salt  and  pepper  or  cayenne  as  it  may  require.  This,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  is  a somewhat  frugal  preparation,  by  which  the 
residue  of  a roast  turkey  may  be  turned  to  economical  account ; but  it  is 
a favourite  soup  at  some  good  English  tables,  where  its  very  simplicity  is 
a recommendation.  It  can  always  be  rendered  more  expensive  and  of 
richer  quality,  by  the  addition  of  lean  ham  or  smoked  beef,  a larger  weight 
of  fresh  meat,  and  catsup  and  other  store-sauces.  As  we  have  stated  in 
our  chapter  of  Foreign  Cookery,  the  Jewish  smoked  beef,  of  which  we 
have  given  particulars  there,  imparts  a superior  flavour  to  soups  and 
gravies  ; and  it  is  an  economical  addition  to  them,  as  a small  portion  of 
it  will  much  heighten  their  savour. 

Turkey  soup  a la  reine  is  made  exactly  like  the  Potage  d la  Reine  of 
fowls  or  pullets,  of  which  the  recipe  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
chapter. 

Pheasant  Soup. 

Half  roast  a brace  of  well-kept  pheasants,  and  flour  them  rather  thickly 
when  they  are  first  laid  on  the  fire.  As  soon  as  they  are  nearly  cold  take 
all  the  flesh  from  the  breasts,  put  it  aside,  and  keep  it  covered  from  the 
air  ; carve  down  the  remainder  of  the  birds  into  joints,  bruise  the  bodies 
thoroughly,  and  stew  the  whole  gently  from  two  to  three  hours  in  five 
pints  of  strong  beef  broth  ; then  strain  off  the  soup,  and  press  as  much  of 
it  as  possible  from  the  pheasants.  Let  it  cool ; and  in  the  meantime 
strip  the  skins  from  the  breasts,  mince  them  small,  and  pound  them  to 
the  finest  paste,  with  half  as  much  fresh  butter,  and  half  of  dry  crumbs 
of  bread  ; season  these  well  with  cayenne,  sufficiently  with  salt,  and 
moderately  with  pounded  mace  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  add,  when  their 
flavour  is  liked,  three  or  four  eschalots  previously  boiled  tender  in  a little 
of  the  soup,  left  till  cold,  and  minced  before  they  are  put  into  the  mortar. 
Moisten  the  mixture  with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  roll  it  into  small 

* It  will  be  desirable  to  prepare  six  ounces  of  rice,  and  to  use  as  much  of  it  as  may 
be  required,  the  reduction  of  the  stock  not  being  always  equal,  and  the  same  weight 
of  rice  therefore  not  being  in  all  cases  sufficient.  Rice-flour  can  be  substituted  for 
the  whole  grain  and  used  as  directed  for  Rice  Flour  Soup. 
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balls  of  equal  size,  dust  a little  flour  upon  them,  skim  all  the  fat  from  the 
soup,  heat  it  in  a clean  stewpan,  and  when  it  boils  throw  them  in  and 
poach  them  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  but  first  ascertain  that  the  soup 
is  properly  seasoned  with  salt  and  cayenne. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  birds  should  be  partially  roasted  before 
they  are  put  into  the  soup-pot,  because  their  flavour  is  much  finer  when 
this  is  done  than  when  they  are  simply  stewed  ; they  should  be  placed 
rather  near  to  a brisk  fire  that  they  may  be  quickly  browned  on  the  sur- 
face without  losing  any  of  their  juices,  and  the  basting  should  be  constant. 
A slight  thickening  of  rice-flour  and  arrowroot  can  be  added  to  the  soup 
at  pleasure,  and  the  forcemeat  balls  may  be  fried  and  dropped  into  the 
tureen  when  they  are  preferred  so.  Half  a dozen  eschalots  lightly  browned 
in  butter,  and  a small  head  of  celery  may  also  be  thrown  in  after  the  birds 
begin  to  stew,  but  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  natural 
flavour  of  the  game  itself ; and  this  should  be  observed  equally  with 
other  kinds,  as  partridges,  grouse,  and  venison. 

Pheasants,  2 : roasted,  20  to  25  minutes.  Strong  beef  broth,  or  stock,  5 
pints  : 2 to  3 hours.  Forcemeat  balls  ; breasts  of  pheasants,  half  as  much 
dry  bread-crumbs  and  butter,  salt,  mace,  cayenne  ; yolks  of  2 or  3 eggs 
(and  at  choice  3 or  4 boiled  eschalots).  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

Obs. — The  stock  may  be  made  of  six  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  and  four 
quarts  of  water  reduced  to  within  a pint  of  half.  An  onion,  a large 
carrot,  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  and  some  salt  and  spice  should  be  added 
to  it : one  pound  of  neck  of  veal  or  of  beef  will  improve  it. 

Another  Pheasant  Soup. 

Boil  down  the  half-roasted  birds  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  recipe, 
and  add  to  the  soup,  after  it  is  strained  and  re-heated,  the  breasts 
pounded  to  the  finest  paste  with  nearly  as  much  bread  soaked  in  a little 
of  the  stock  and  pressed  very  dry  : for  the  proper  manner  of  mixing  them, 
see  Potage  a la  Reine  (page  29).  Half  a pint  of  small  mushrooms  cleaned 
as  for  pickling,  and  stewed  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  without  browning, 
in  an  ounce  or  two  of  fresh  butter,  with  a slight  seasoning  of  mace, 
cayenne,  and  salt,  then  turned  into  the  mortar  and  pounded  with  the 
other  ingredients,  will  be  found  an  excellent  addition  to  the  soup,  which 
must  be  passed  through  a strainer  after  the  breasts  are  added  to  it, 
brought  to  the  point  of  boiling,  and  served  with  sippets  a la  Reine , or 
with  others  simply  fried  of  a delicate  brown  and  well  dried.  We  have 
occasionally  had  a small  quantity  of  delicious  soup  made  with  the  remains 
of  birds  that  have  been  served  at  table ; and  where  game  is  frequently 
dressed,  the  cook,  by  reserving  all  the  fragments  for  the  purpose,  and 
combining  different  kinds,  may  often  send  up  a good  tureen  of  such  made 
at  a very  slight  cost. 

Pheasants,  2 ; stock,  5 pints  ; bread  soaked  in  gravy  nearly  as  much  in 
bulk  as  the  flesh  of  the  breasts  of  the  birds  ; mushrooms,  ^ pint,  stewed 
in  one  or  two  oz.  of  butter  10  to  15  minutes,  then  pounded  with  flesh  of 
pheasants.  Salt,  cayenne,  and  mace,  to  season  properly.  Or  as  required, 
less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Partridge  Soup. 

This  is,  we  think,  superior  in  flavour  to  the  pheasant  soup.  It  should 
be  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  but  three  birds  allowed  for  it 
instead  of  two.  Grouse  and  partridges  together  will  make  a still  finer 
one  : the  remains  of  roast  grouse  even,  added  to  a brace  of  partridges* 
will  produce  a very  good  effect. 
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Slice,  and  fry  gently  in  some  good  butter,  three  or  four  large  onions,  and 
when  they  are  of  a tine  equal  amber-colour  lift  them  out  with  a slice  and 
put  them  into  a deep  stewpot,  or  large  thick  saucepan ; throw  a little 
more  butter  into  the  pan,  and  then  brown  lightly  in  it  a young  rabbit,  or 
the  prime  joints  of  two,  or  a fowl  cut  down  small,  and  floured.  When  the 
meat  is  sufficiently  browned,  lay  it  upon  the  onions,  pour  gradually  to 
them  a quart  of  good  boiling  stock,  and  stew  it  gently  from  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour  ; then  take  it  out,  and  pass  the  stock  and  onions 
through  a fine  sieve  or  strainer.  Add  to  them  two  pints  and  a half  more 
of  stock,  pour  the  whole  into  a clean  pan,  and  when  it  boils  stir  to  it  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  currie-powder  mixed  with  nearly  as  much  of  browned 
flour,  add  a little  cold  water  or  broth,  put  in  the  meat,  and  simmer  it  for 
twenty  minutes  or  longer  should  it  not  be  perfectly  tender,  add  the  juice 
of  a small  lemon  just  before  it  is  dished,  serve  it  very  hot,  and  send  boiled 
rice  to  table  with  it.  Part  of  a pickled  mango  cut  into  strips  about  the 
size  of  large  straws,  is  sometimes  served  in  this  soup,  after  being  stewed 
in  it  for  a few  minutes  ; a little  of  the  pickle  itself  should  be  added  with 
it. 

We  have  given  here  the  sort  of  recipe  commonly  used  in  England  for 
mullagatawny,  but  a much  finer  soup  may  be  made  by  departing  from  it 
in  some  respects.  The  onions,  of  which  the  proportion  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  to  the  taste,  after  being  fried  slowly  and  with  care,  that  no 
part  should  be  overdone,  may  be  stewed  for  an  hour  in  the  first  quart  of 
stock  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  grated  cocoa-nut,  which  will  impart  a 
rich  mellow  flavour  to  the  whole.  That  our  readers  to  whom  this  iu- 
gredient  in  soups  is  new,  may  not  be  misled,  we  must  repeat  here,  that 
although  the  cocoa-nut  when  it  is  young  and  fresh  imparts  a peculiarly 
rich  flavour  to  any  preparation,  it  is  not  liked  by  all  eaters,  and  is  better 
omitted  when  the  taste  of  a party  is  not  known,  and  only  one  soup  is 
served.  After  all  of  this  that  can  be  rubbed  through  the  sieve  has  been 
added  to  as  much  more  stock  as  will  be  required  for  the  soup  and  the 
currie-powder  and  thickening  have  been  boiled  in  it  for  twenty  minutes, 
the  flesh  of  part  of  a calfs  head,*  previously  stewed  almost  tender,  and 
cut  as  for  mock  turtle,  with  a sweetbread  also  parboiled  or  stewed  in  broth, 
and  divided  into  inch-squares,  will  make  an  admirable  mullagatawny,  if 
simmered  in  the  stock  until  they  have  taken  the  flavour  of  the  currie- 
seasoning.  The  flesh  of  a couple  of  calves’  feet  with  a sweetbread  or  two, 
may,  when  more  convenient,  be  substituted  for  the  head.  A large  cupful 
of  thick  cream,  first  mixed  and  boiled  with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  or  arrow- 
root  to  prevent  it  curdling,  and  stirred  into  the  soup  before  the  lemon- 
juice,  will  enrich  and  improve  it  much. 

Rabbit,  1,  or  the  best  joints  of,  2,  or  fowl,  1 ; large  onions,  4 to  6 : stock, 
1 quart ; f to  1 hour  ; 2^  pints  more  of  stock ; currie-powder,  2 heaped 
tablespoonfuls,  with  2 of  browned  flour ; meat  and  all  simmered  together 
20  minutes  or  more  ; juice  of  lemon,  1 small ; or  part  of  pickled  mango 
stewed  in  the  soup  3 to  4 minutes. 

Or — onions  3 to  6 ; cocoa-nut,  3 to  4 oz. ; stock,  1 quart  ; stewed  1 hour. 
Stock  3 pints  (in  addition  to  the  first  quart) ; currie-powder  and  thicken- 
ing each,  2 large  tablespoonfuls  ; 20  minutes.  Flesh  of  part  of  calfs  head 
or  sweetbread,  15  minutes  or  more.  Thick  cream,  1 cupful ; flour  or  arrow- 
root,  1 teaspoonful ; boiled  2 minutes,  and  stirred  to  the  soup.  Chili 


* The  scalp  or  skin  only  of  a calfs  head  will  make  excellent  mullagatawny,  with 
good  broth  for  stock  ; and  many  kinds  of  shell  -fish  also 
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vinegar,  1 tablespoonful,  or  lemon- juice,  2 tablespooniuls.  Or  as  required, 
less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs.  1. — The  brain  of  the  calf’s  head  stewed  for  twenty  minutes  in  a 
little  of  the  stock,  then  rubbed  through  a sieve,  diluted  gradually  with 
more  of  the  stock,  and  added  as  thickening  to  the  soup,  will  be  found  an 
admirable  substitute  for  part  of  the  flour. 

Obs.  2. — Three  or  four  pounds  of  a breast  of  veal,  or  an  equal  weight  of 
mutton  free  from  bone  and  fat,  may  take  the  place  of  rabbits  or  fowls  in 
this  soup,  for  a plain  dinner.  The  veal  should  be  cut  into  squares  of  an 
inch  and  a half,  or  into  strips  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  two  in  length  ; and 
the  mutton  should  be  trimmed  down  in  the  same  way,  or  into  very  small 
cutlets. 

Obs.  3. — For  an  elegant  table,  the  joints  of  rabbit  or  of  fowl  should 
always  be  boned  before  they  are  added  to  the  soup,  for  which,  in  this  case, 
a couple  of  each  will  be  needed  for  a single  tureen,  as  all  the  inferior  joints 
must  be  rejected. 

To  Boil  Eice  for  Mullagatawny  Soups,  or  for  Curries. 

The  Patna,  or  small-grained  rice,  which  is  not  so  good  as  the  Carolina, 
for  the  general  purposes  of  cookery,  ought  to  be  served  with  currie.  First 
take  out  the  unhusked  grains,  then  wash  the  rice  in  several  waters,  and 
put  it  into  a large  quantity  of  cold  water ; bring  it  gently  to  boil,  keeping 
it  uncovered,  and  boil  it  softly  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  it  will  be  per- 
fectly tender,  and  every  grain  will  remain  distinct.  Throw  it  into  a large 
cullender,  and  let  it  drain  for  ten  minutes  near  the  fire  ; should  it  not  then 
appear  quite  dry,  turn  it  into  a dish,  and  set  it  for  a short  time  into  a 
gentle  oven,  or  let  it  steam  in  a clean  saucepan  near  the  fire.  It  should 
neither  be  stirred,  except  just  at  first,  to  prevent  its  lumping  while  it  is 
still  quite  hard,  nor  touched  with  either  fork  or  spoon ; the  stewpan  may 
be  shaken  occasionally,  should  the  rice  seem  to  require  it,  and  it  should 
be  thrown  lightly  from  the  cullender  upon  the  dish.  A couple  of  minutes 
before  it  is  done  throw  in  some  salt,  and  from  the  time  of  its  beginning  to 
boil,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises. 

Patna  rice,  ^ lb.  ; cold  water,  2 quarts  : boiled  slowly  15  minutes.  Salt, 

1 large  teaspoonful. 

Obs. — This,  of  all  the  modes  of  boiling  rice  which  we  have  tried,  and 
they  have  been  very  numerous,  is  indisputably  the  best.  The  Carolina 
rice  answers  well  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  but  requires  four  or  five 
minutes’  longer  boiling  : it  should  never  be  served  until  it  is  quite  tender. 
One  or  two  minutes,  more  or  less  will  sometimes,  from  the  varying  quality 
of  the  grain,  be  requisite  to  render  it  tender. 

Good  Vegetable  Mullagatawny. 

Dissolve  in  a large  stewpan  or  thick  iron  saucepan,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
and  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  browning,  throw  in  four  large  mild  onions 
diced,  three  pounds  weight  of  young  vegetable  marrow  cut  in  large  dice 
and  cleared  from  the  skin  and  seeds,  tour  large  or  six  moderate-sized 
cucumbers,  pared,  split,  and  emptied  likewise  of  their  seeds,  and  from 
three  to  six  large  acid  apples,  according  to  the  taste ; shake  the  pan 
often,  and  stew  these  over  a gentle  fire  until  they  are  tolerably  tender ; 
then  strew  lightly  over  and  mix  well  amongst  them,  three  heaped  table- 
spoonfuls of  mild  currie  powder,  with  nearty  a third  as  much  of  salt,  and 
let  the  vegetables  stew  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  longer  ; then  pour 
to  them  gradually  sufficient  boiling  water  (broth  or  stock  if  preferred) 
to  just  cover  them,  and  when  they  are  reduced  almost  to  a pulp,  press  the 
whole  through  a hair-sieve  with  a wooden-snoon  and  heat  it  in  a clean 
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stewpan,  with  as  much  additional  liquid  as  will  make  two  quarts  witft 
that  which  was  first  added. 

Give  any  flavouring  that  may  be  needed,  whether  of  salt,  cayenne,  or 
acid,  and  serve  the  soup  extremely  hot.  Should  any  butter  appear  on  the 
surface,  let  it  be  carefully  skimmed  off,  or  stir  in  a small  dessertspoonful  of 
arrow-root  (smoothly  mixed  with  a little  cold  broth  or  water)  to  absorb  it. 
Rice  may  be  served  with  this  soup  at  pleasure,  but  as  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  winter  peas  soup,  it  scarcely  requires  any  addition.  The 
currie  powder  may  be  altogether  omitted  for  variety,  and  the  whole  con- 
verted into  a plain  vegetable  potage  ; or  it  may  be  rendered  one  of  high 
savour,  by  browning  all  the  vegetables  lightly,  and  adding  to  them  rich 
brown  stock.  Tomatoes,  when  in  season,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
apples,  after  being  divided,  and  freed  from  their  seeds. 

Butter,  4 oz. ; vegetable  marrow  pared  and  scooped,  3 lbs.  ; large  mild 
onions,  4 ; large  cucumbers,  4 ; or  middling-sized,  6 : apples,  or  large 
tomatoes,  3 to  6 ; 30  to  40  minutes.  Mild  currie  powder,  3 heaped  table- 
spoonfuls  ; salt,  one  small  tablespoonful  20  to  32  minutes.  Water,  broth,  or 
good  stock,  2 quarts.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Cucumber  Soup. 

Pare,  split,  and  empty  several  well-grown,  but  not  old  cucumbers — those 
which  have  the  fewest  seeds  are  best  for  the  purpose ; throw  a little  salt 
over  them,  and  leave  them  for  an  hour  to  drain,  then  put  them  with  the 
white  part  only  of  a couple  of  mild  onions  into  a deep  stewpan  or 
delicately  clean  saucepan,  cover  them  nearly  half  an  inch  with  pale  but 
good  veal  stock,  and  stew  them  gently  until  they  are  perfectly  tender, 
which  will  be  in  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  ; 
work  the  whole  through  a hair-sieve,  and  add  to  it  as  much  more  stock 
as  may  be  needed  to  make  the  quantity  of  soup  required  for  table  ; and  as 
the  cucumbers,  from  their  watery  nature,  will  thicken  it  but  little,  stir 
to  it,  when  it  boils,  as  much  arrow-root,  rice-flour,  or  tous  les  mois  as  will 
bring  it  to  a good  consistence  ; add  from  half  to  a whole  pint  of  boiling 
cream,  and  serve  the  soup  immediately.  Salt  and  cayenne  sufficient  to 
season  it,  should  be  thrown  over  the  cucumbers  while  they  are  stewing. 
The  yolks  of  six  or  eight  eggs,  mixed  with  a dessertspoonful  of  Chili 
vinegar,  may  be  used  for  this  soup  instead  of  cream  ; three  dessertspoon- 
fuls of  minced  parsley  may  then  be  strewed  into  it  a couple  of  minutes 
before  they  are  added ; it  must  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  boil  after 
they  are  stirred  in. 

Spring  Soup. 

Throw  into  three  quarts  of  strong  clear  broth,  or  shin  of  beef  stock,  or 
of  consomme,  half  a pint  each  of  turnips  and  carrots  prepared  by  the 
directions  of  page  65,  or  turned  into  any  other  slmpe  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred, with  rather  less  of  the  solid  part  of  some  white  celery  stems,  and 
of  leeks  or  of  very  mild  onions  mixed.  The  latter  must,  if  used,  be  sliced, 
drawn  into  rings,  and  divided  into  slight  shreds.  When  these  have 
simmered  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  add  the  leaves  of  one  or  two 
lettuces  and  a few  of  sorrel,  trimmed  or  torn  about  the  size  of  half-a- 
crown.  Continue  the  gentle  boiling  until  these  are  tender,  and  add  at  the 
moment  of  serving  half  a pint  of  asparagus  points  boiled  very  green,  and 
as  many  French  beai  s cut  into  small  lozenges,  and  also  boiled  apart ; or 
substitute  green  peas  for  these  last. 

Julienne  Soup. 

For  the  Julienne  soup,  first  stew  the  carrots,  <fcc.,  tolerably  tender  in  * 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter  ; pour  the  stock  boiling  to  them ; skim  oflf  al 
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the  fat  from  the  surface,  ana  finish  as  above. 


Sprigs  of  chervil,  spinach. 


{boiled  apart,  and  sparingly  added),  green  onions,  very  small  tufts  of 
brocoli  or  cauliflower,  may  all  be  used  in  these  soups  at  choice.  Both  the 
kind  and  the  proportion  of  the  vegetables  can  be  regulated  entirely  by 
the  taste.  Bread  stamped  out  with  a very  small  round  cutter,  and  dried 
a pale  brown  in  the  oven,  is  added  sometimes  to  this  spring  soup,  but  is, 
we  should  say,  no  improvement.  Winter  vegetables  should  have  three  or 
four  minutes’  previous  boiling  (or  blanching)  before  they  are  put  into  the 
soup. 

An  Excellent  Green  Pea  Soup. 


Take  at  their  fullest  size,  but  before  they  are  of  bad  colour  or  worm- 
eaten,  three  pints  of  fine  large  peas,  and  boil  them  as  for  table  with  half 
a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  that  they  may  be  very 
green.  When  they  are  quite  tender,  drain  them  well,  and  put  them  into 
a couple  of  quarts  of  boiling,  pale,  but  good  beef  or  veal  stock,  and  stew 
them  in  it  gently  for  half  an  hour  ; then  work  the  whole  through  a fine 
hair-sieve,  put  it  into  a clean  pan  and  bring  it  to  the  point  of  boiling  : 
add  salt,  should  it  be  needed,  and  a small  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar  : 
clear  off  the  scum  entirely,  and  serve  the  soup  as  hot  as  possible.  An 
elegant  variety  of  it  is  made  by  adding  a half  pint  more  of  stock  to  the 
peas,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  asparagus  points,  boiled  apart, 
and  well  drained  before  they  are  thrown  into  it,  which  should  be  done 
only  the  instant  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

Green  peas,  3 pints  : boiled  25  to  30  minutes,  or  more.  Yeal  or  beef 
stock,  2 quarts  (with  peas)  : ^ an  hour.  Sugar,  one  small  teaspoonful  ; 
salt,  if  needed.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion, 

Obs. — When  there  is  no  stock  at  hand,  four  or  five  pounds  of  shin  of  beef 
boiled  slowly  down  with  three  quarts  of  water  to  two,  and  well  seasoned 
with  savoury  herbs,  young  carrots,  and  onions,  will  serve  instead  quite 
well.  A thick  slice  of  lean,  undressed  ham,  or  of  Jewish  beef,  would  im- 
prove it. 

Should  a common  English  pea  soup  be  wished  for,  make  it  somewhat 
thinner  than  the  one  above,  and  add  to  it,  just  before  it  is  dished,  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  young  peas  boiled  tender  and  well 

drained. 


Green  Pea  Soup,  without  Meat, 

Boil  tender  in  three  quarts  of  water,  with  the  proportions  of  salt  and 
soda,  one  quart  of  large,  full  grown  peas  ; drain  and  pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  mix  with  them  gradually  five  pints  of  the  liquor  in  which  they 
were  cooked,  put  the  whole  again  over  the  fire,  and  stew  it  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  press  it  through  a hair-sieve.  In  the  mean  time, 
simmer  in  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  butter,*  three  large,  or  four  small 
cucumbers  pared  and  sliced,  the  hearts  of  three  or  four  lettuces  shred 
small,  from  one  to  four  onions,  according  to  the  taste,  cut  thin,  a few  small 
sprigs  of  parsley,  and,  when  the  flavour  is  liked,  a dozen  leaves  or  more  of 
mint  roughly  chopped  : keep  these  stirred  over  a gentle  fire  for  nearly  or 
quite  an  hour,  and  strew  over  them  a half-teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
good  seasoning  of  white  pepper  or  cayenne.  When  they  are  partially 
done  drain  them  from  the  butter,  put  them  into  the  strained  stock,  and 
let  the  whole  boil  gently  until  all  the  butter  has  been  thrown  to  the 
surface,  and  been  entirely  cleared  from  it ; then  throw  in  from  half  to 


•Some  persons  piefer  the  vegetables  slowly  fried  to  a fine  brown,  then  drained  on 
a sieve,  and  well  dried  before  the  fire;  but  though  more  savoury  so,  they  do  not  ira 
prove  the  colour  of  the  soup. 
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th  60  quarters  of  a pint  of  young  peas  boiled  as  for  eating,  and  serve  the 
souo  immediately. 

M hen  more  convenient,  the  peas  with  a portion  of  the  liquor,  may  be 
rubt  ed  through  a sieve,  instead  of  being  crushed  in  a mortar  ; and  when 
the  < olour  of  the  soup  is  not  so  much  a consideration  as  the  flavour,  they 
may  be  slowly  stewed  until  perfectly  tender  in  four  ounces  of  good  butter 
i nstc  ad  of  being  boiled  : a few  green  onions,  and  some  branches  of  parsley 
may  then  be  added  to  them. 

(keen  peas,  1 quart  ; water,  5 pints  : cucumbers,  3 to  6 ; lettuces,  3 or 
i ; onions  1 to  4 ; little  parsley  ; mint  (if  liked),  12  to  20  leaves  ; butter, 
3 to  4 oz. ; salt,  half  teaspoonful ; seasoning  of  white  pepper  or  cayenne  : 
50  tc  60  minutes.  Young  peas,  ^ to  f of  a pint.  Or  as  required,  less 
^uai  tities  in  proportion. 

A Cheap  Green  Pea  Soup. 

W ash  very  clean  and  throw  into  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water 
salted  as  for  peas,  three  quarts  of  the  shells,  and  in  from  twenty  to  thirty 
min  .ites,  when  they  will  be  quite  tender,  turn  the  whole  into  a largo 
strainer,  and  press  the  pods  strongly  with  a wooden  spoon.  Measure  the 
liqu  or,  put  two  quarts  of  it  into  a clean  deep  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils 
add  to  it  a quart  af  full  grown  peas,  two  or  three  large  cucumbers,  as  many 
moderate-sized  lettuces  freed  from  the  coarser  leaves  and  cut  small,  one 
lar  go  onion  (or  more  if  liked)  sliced  extremely  thin  and  stewed  for  half 
an  hour  in  a morsel  of  butter  before  it  is  added  to  the  soup,  or  gently  fried 
without  being  allowed  to  brown  ; a branch  or  two  of  parsley,  and,  when 
th©  flavour  is  liked,  a dozen  leaves  of  mint.  Stew  these  softly  for  an  hour, 
with  the  addition  of  a small  teaspoonful,  or  a larger  quantity  if  required 
of  salt,  and  a good  seasoning  of  fine  white  pepper  or  of  cayenne  ; then 
work  the  whole  of  the  vegetables  with  the  soup  through  a hair-sieve 
h eat  it  afresh,  and  send  it  to  table  with  a dish  of  small  fried  sippets.  The 
oolour  will  not  be  so  bright  as  that  of  the  more  expensive  soups  which 
precede  it,  but  it  will  be  excellent  in  flavour. 

Pea-shells,  3 quarts  ; water,  3 quarts  ; 20  to  30  minutes.  Liquor  from 
these,  2 quarts  ; full  sized  green  peas,  1 quart ; large  cucumbers,  2 or 
3 ; lettuces,  3 ; onion,  1 (or  more) ; little  parsley  ; mint,  12  leaves  ; season- 
in  of  salt  and  pepper  or  cayenne  ; stewed  one  hour.  Or  as  required, 
les  quantities  in  proportion. 

)bs. — The  cucumbers  should  be  pared,  quartered  and  freed  from  the 
seeds,  before  they  are  added  to  the  soup.  The  peas  as  we  have  said 
ah  eady  more  than  once,  should  not  be  old  but  taken  at  their  full  growth, 
before  they  lose  their  colour  : the  youngest  of  the  shells  ought  to  be 
3el  cted  for  the  liquor. 

Rich  Pea  Soup. 

Soak  a quart  of  fine  yellow  split  peas  for  a night,  drain  them  well,  and 
put  them  into  a large  soup-pot  with  five  quarts  of  good  brown  gravy 
stock ; and  when  they  have  boiled  gently  for  half  an  hour,  add  to  the 
sou  P three  onions,  as  many  carrots,  and  a turnip  or  two,  all  sliced  and 
fri  ed  carefully  in  butter : stew  the  whole  softly  until  the  peas  are 
reduced  to  pulp,  then  add  as  much  salt  and  cayenne  as  may  be  needed 
t ' season  it  well,  give  it  two  or  three  minutes’  boil  and  pass  it  through  a 
sieve,  pressing  the  vegetables  with  it.  Put  into  a clean  saucepan  as  much 
as  ma.y  be  required  for  table,  add  a little  fresh  stock  to  it  should  it  be  too 
thick,  and  reduce  it  by  quick  boiling  if  too  thin  ; throw  in  the  white  part 
of  some  fresh  celery  sliced  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  when  this  is 
tender,  send  the  soup  quickly  to  table  with  a dish  of  small  fried  or  toasted 
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sippets.  A desertspoonful  or  more  of  currie-powder  greatly  improves 
pea  soup ; it  should  be  smoothly  mixed  with  a few  spoonsful  of  it,  and 
poured  to  the  remainder  when  this  first  begins  to  boil  after  having  been 
strained. 

Split  peas,  1 quart : soaked  one  night.  Good  brown  gravy  soup,  5 
quarts  : 30  minutes.  Onions  and  carrots  browned  in  butter,  3 of  each  ; 
turnips,  2 ; 2J  to  3j  hours.  Cayenne  and  salt  as  needed.  Soup,  5 pints  ; 
celery  sliced,  1 large  or  2 small  heads  ; 20  minutes.  Or  as  required  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — When  more  convenient,  six  pounds  of  neck  of  beef  well  scored  and 
equally  and  carefully  browned,  may  be  boiled  gently  with  the  peas  and 
fried  vegetables  in  a gallon  of  water  (which  should  be  poured  to  them 
boiling,  for  four  or  five  hours. 

Common  Pea  Soup, 

Wash  well  a quart  of  good  split  peas,  and  float  off  such  as  remain  on  the 
surface  of  the  water ; soak  them  for  one  night,  and  boil  them  with  a bit 
of  soda  the  size  of  a filbert  in  just  sufficient  water  to  allow  them  to  break 
to  a mash.  Put  them  in  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  good  beef  broth,  and 
stew  them  in  it  gently  for  an  hour  ; then  work  the  whole  through  a sieve, 
heat  afresh  as  much  as  may  be  required  for  table,  season  it  with  salt  and 
cayenne  or  common  pepper,  clear  it  perfectly  from  scum,  and  send  it  to 
table  with  fried  or  toasted  bread.  Celery  sliced  and  stewed  in  it  as 
directed  for  the  rich  pea  soup,  will  be  found  a great  improvement  to  this. 

Peas,  1 quart ; soaked  1 night ; boiled  in  2 quarts  or  rather  more  of 
water,  2 to  2\  hours.  P>eef  broth,  3 to  4 quarts  ; 1 hour.  Salt  and 
cayenne  pepper  as  needed  : 3 minutes.  Or  as  required  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

Pea  Soup  without  Meat. 

To  a pint  of  peas,  freed  from  all  that  are  worm-eaten,  and  well  washed, 
put  five  pints  of  cold  water,  and  boil  them  tolerably  tender ; then  add  a 
couple  of  onions  (more  or  less  according  to  the  taste)  a couple  of  tine 
carrots  grated,  one  large  or  two  moderate-sized  turnips  sliced,  all  gently 
fried  brown  in  butter : half  a teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  and  three 
times  as  much  of  salt.  Stew  these  softly,  keeping  them  often  stirred, 
until  the  vegetables  are  sufficiently  tender  to  pass  through  a sieve  ; then 
rub  the  whole  through  one,  put  it  into  a clean  pan,  and  when  it  boils 
throw  in  a sliced  head  of  celery,  heighten  the  seasoning  if  needful,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  serve  the  soup  as  hot  as  possible,  with  a dish  of  fried 
or  toasted  bread  cut  into  dice.  A little  chili  vinegar  can  be  added  when 
liked  : a larger  proportion  of  vegetables  also  may  be  boiled  down  with  th© 
peas  at  pleasure.  Weak  broth  or  the  liquor  in  which  a joint  has  been 
boiled,  can  be  substituted  for  the  water ; but  the  soup  is  very  palatable 
as  we  have  given  the  recipe  for  it.  Some  persons  like  it  flavoured  with  a 
little  mushroom  catsup.  All  pea  soup  is  rendered  more  wholesome  by 
the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  currie-paste  or  powder. 

Split  peas,  1 pint ; water,  5 pints  : 2 hours  or  more.  Onions,  2 ; carrots, 
2 ; large  turnip,  1 : pepper,  \ teaspoonful ; salt,  \\  teaspoonfuls  : 1 to 
hour.  Celery,  1 head  ; 20  minutes.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

Ox-Tail  Soup. 

An  inexpensive  and  very  nutritious  soup  may  be  made  of  ox-tails,  but 
it  will  be  insipid  in  flavour  without  the  addition  of  a little  ham,  knuckl© 
of  bacon,  or  a pound  or  two  of  other  meat.  Wash  and  soak  three  tails, 
pour  on  them  a gallon  of  cold  water,  let  them  be  brought  gradually  to 
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boil,  throw  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt,  and  clear  off  the  scum  carefully 
as  soon  as  it  forms  upon  the  surface ; when  it  ceases  to  rise,  add  four 
moderate-sized  carrots,  from  two  to  four  onions,  according  to  the  taste,  a 
large  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  a head  of  celery,  a couple  of  turnips,  six  or 
eight  cloves,  and  a half- teaspoonful  of  peppercorns.  Stew  these  gently 
from  three  hours  to  three  and  a half,  if  the  tails  be  very  large  ; lift  them 
out,  strain  the  liquor,  and  skim  off  all  the  fat ; divide  the  tails  into  joints, 
and  put  them  into  a couple  of  quarts  or  rather  more  of  the  stock  ; stir  in, 
when  these  begin  to  boil,  a thickening  of  arrow-root  or  of  rice  flour, 
mixed  with  as  much  cayenne  and  salt  as  may  be  required  to  flavour  the 
soup  well,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  If  stewed  down  until  the  flesh  falls 
away  from  the  bones,  the  ox-tails  will  make  stock  which  will  be  quite  a 
firm  jelly  when  cold  ; and  this,  strained,  thickened,  and  well  flavoured 
with  spices,  catsup,  or  a little  wine,  would,  to  many  tastes,  be  a superior 
soup  to  the  above.  A richer  one  still  may  be  made  by  pouring  good  beef 
broth  instead  of  water  to  the  meat  in  the  first  instance. 

Ox- tails,  3 ; water,  1 gallon  ; salt,  1-|  oz. ; carrots,  4 ; onions,  2 to  4 ; 
turnips,  2 ; celery,  1 head ; cloves  8 ; peppercorns,  \ teaspoonful ; faggot  of 
savoury  herbs  : 3 hours  to  3^.  For  a richer  soup,  5 to  6 hours.  (Ham  or 
gammon  of  bacon  at  pleasure,  with  other  flavourings.)  Or  as  required 
less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — To  increase  the  savour  of  this  soup  when  the  meat  is  not  served 
in  it,  the  onions,  turnips,  and  carrots  may  be  gently  fried  until  of  a fine 
light  brown,  before  they  are  added  to  it. 

A Cheap  and  Good  Stew  Soup. 

Fut  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  the  gristly  part  of  the  shin  of  beef  into 
three  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  stew  it  very  softly  indeed,  with  the 
addition  of  the  salt  and  vegetables  directed  for  bouillon  (see  page  51), 
until  the  whole  is  very  tender ; lift  out  the  meat,  strain  the  liquor,  and 
put  it  into  a large  clean  saucepan,  add  a thickening  of  rice-flour  or  arrow- 
root,  pepper  ana  salt  if  needed,  and  a tablespoonful  of  mushroom  catsup. 
In  the  meantime,  cut  all  the  meat  into  small,  thick  slices,  add  it  to  the 
soup,  and  serve  it  as  soon  as  it  is  very  hot.  The  thickening  and  catsup 
may  be  omitted,  and  all  the  vegetables,  pressed  through  a strainer,  may 
be  stirred  into  the  soup  instead,  before  the  meat  is  put  back  into  it. 

Soup  in  Haste. 

Chop  tolerably  fine  a pound  of  lean  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  and  when  it 
is  partly  done,  add  to  it  a small  carrot  and  one  small  turnip  cut  in  slices, 
half  an  ounce  of  celery,  the  white  part  of  a moderate-sized  leek,  or  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  onion.  Mince  all  these  together,  and  put  the  whole 
into  a deep  saucepan  with  three  pints  of  cold  water.  When  the  soup 
boils  take  off  the  scum,  and  add  a little  salt  and  pepper.  In  half  an  hour 
it  will  be  ready  to  serve  with  or  without  straining  : it  may  be  flavoured  at 
will,  with  cayenne,  catsup,  or  aught  else  that  is  preferred,  or  it  may  be 
converted  into  French  spring  broth,  by  passing  it  through  a sieve,  and 
boiling  it  again  for  five  or  six  minutes,  with  a handful  of  young  and  well 
washed  sorrel. 

Meat,  1 lb.  ; carrot,  2 oz. ; turnip,  1\  oz. ; celery,  £ oz. ; onion,  J oz.  • 
water,  3 pints : half  an  hour.  Little  pepper  and  salt.  Or  as  required 
ess  quantities  in  proportion. 

Family  Soups  Various. 

Three,  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton,  with  two  or  three  slices  of  ham,  and 
vegetables  in  proportion  to  the  above  recipe,  all  chopped  fine,  and  boiled 
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in  three  quarts  of  water  for  an  hour  and  a half,  will  make  an  excellent 
family  soup  on  an  emergency  : additional  boiling  will  of  course  improve 
it,  and  a little  spice  should  be  added  after  it  has  been  skimmed  and 
salted.  It  may  easily  be  converted  into  carrot,  turnip,  or  ground-rice 
soup  after  it  is  strained. 

Veal  or  Mutton  Broth. 

To  each  pound  of  meat  add  a quart  of  cold  water,  bring  it  gently  to 
boil,  skim  it  very  clean,  add  salt  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  bouillon 
with  3pices  and  vegetables  also,  unless  unflavoured  broth  be  required, 
when  a few  peppercorns,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  will  be  sufficient ; though  for  some  purposes  even  these,  with  the 
exception  of  the  salt,  are  better  omitted.  Simmer  the  broth  for  about 
four  hours,  unless  the  quantity  be  very  small,  when  from  two  and  a half 
to  three,  will  be  sufficient.  A little  rice  boiled  down  with  the  meat  will 
both  thicken  the  broth,  and  render  it  more  nutritious.  Strain  it  off  when 
done,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold  that  the  fat  may  be  entirely  cleared 
from  it : this  is  especially  needful  when  it  is  to  be  served  to  an  invalid. 

Veal  or  mutton,  4 lbs. ; water,  4 quarts ; salt.  (For  vegetables,  &<?., 
see  under  bouillon  ; rice  (if  used),  4 oz.  : 4 hours  or  more.  Or  as  required? 
less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Milk  8oup  with  Vermicelli, 

Throw  into  five  pints  of  boiling  milk  a small  quantity  of  salt,  and  then 
drop  lightly  into  it  five  ounces  of  good  fresh  vermicelli ; keep  the  milk 
stirred  as  this  is  added,  to  prevent  its  gathering  into  lumps,  and  continue 
to  stir  it  very  frequently  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  or  until  it  is 
perfectly  tender.  The  addition  of  a little  pounded  sugar  and  powdered 
cinnamon  renders  this  a very  agreeable  dish.  In  Catholic  countries, 
milk  soups  of  various  kinds  constantly  supply  the  place  of  those  made 
with  meat,  on  maigre  days ; and  with  us  they  are  sometimes  very  accept- 
able, as  giving  a change  of  diet  for  the  nursery  or  sick  room.  Rice, 
semolina,  sago,  cocoa-nut,  and  maccaroni  may  all  in  turn  be  used  for 
them  as  directed  for  other  soups  in  this  chapter,  but  they  will  be 
required  in  rather  smaller  proportions  with  the  milk. 

Milk,  5 pints  ; vermicelli,  5 oz.  ; 15  to  20  minutes.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Cock-a-LeeMe. 

Take  a fowl,  or  two  or  three  pounds  of  veal;  prepare  two  or  three 
bunclies  of  leeks  by  taking  off  the  roots  and  heads  and  scalding  them  for 
a few  minutes,  then  cut  up  ; add  four  or  five  quarts  of  stock,  simmer  for 
four  hours  and  skim  well.  Add  pepper  and  salt. 

Sheep  Head  Broth. 

Chose  a nice  young  head  and  four  trotters,  all  carefully  singed.  Wash 
and  scrape  them  well,  and  soak  in  cold  water  for  a couple  of  nours,  then 
take  out  the  eyes,  split  the  head  in  two  halves,  and  remove  the  brains, 
and  cut  out  the  gristle  inside  the  nose.  Put  the  two  halves  of  the  head 
in  the  water,  having  first  tied  a string  round  to  keep  the  brains  and 
tongue  in  the  proper  places.  Lay  them  in  the  saucepan,  with  a couple  of 
pounds  of  the  scrag  end  of  mutton,  a large  cupful  of  barley,  and  quarter  a 
pint  of  split  peas  (previously  soaked  in  water).  Pour  over  sufficient  water 
to  cover,  and  add  a little  salt.  Boil  very  gently  and  remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises.  When  the  head  has  boiled  an  hour,  put  in  the  trotters  and  at  the 
end  of  two  hours,  add  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  two  onions  all  sliced  to- 
gether,  with  a few  sticks  of  celery.  Boil  the  head  for  other  three  hours 
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and  a half  very  slowly.  Serve  on  a dish  with  the  trotters  placed  round 
and  garnish  with  the  boiled  carrots  and  turnips.  Serve  the  soup  in  a 
tureen.  In  all,  it  takes  from  five  to  six  hours  to  simmer  a sheep  head. 

Scotch  Kail. 

This  dish  is  made  of  mutton.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  meat  should  b§ 
put  to  a gallon  of  cold  water,  with  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  and  some 
leeks  or  onions  and  allow  to  stew  till  tender.  Have  ready  the  hearts  oi 
two  cabbages  cut  small,  or  greens  if  cabbage  is  not  in  season.  Put  them 
into  the  broth  which  must  be  allowed  to  boil  uncovered,  till  reduced  tc 
about  two  quarts,  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  The  meat  is  served  with 
the  soup. 

Barley  Cream  Soup. 

Put  in  one  and  a half  quarts  of  chicken  stock  into  a saucepan  to  boil 
with  a cupful  of  barley,  one  onion.  Boil  gently  for  three  hours  skimming 
it  occasionally.  Then  strain  and  return  it  to  the  saucepan  to  boil  and 
add  one  ounce  of  butter.  Meanwhile  put  two  yolks  of  eggs  in  a basin 
and  mix  or  beat  with  half  a pint  of  milk.  Pour  the  boiling  contents  of 
the  pan  into  the  eggs  and  milk  stirring  steadily.  Then  return  the  whole 
to  the  pan  and  stir  till  it  thickens. 

Clear  Game  Soup. 

Any  kind  of  poultry  or  game  bones  will  do  either  cooked  or  uncooked. 
Put  a little  butter  into  a saucepan  with  onion  and  carrot  cut  into  dice 
shape,  with  a little  celery  turnip,  thyme  parsley,  add  the  game  bones  and 
do  for  half  an  hour.  Then  cover  with  any  good  stock.  When  it  boils 
strain  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  three  hours,  then  strain  again  and 
when  cold  remove  the  fat.  Then  put  on  the  soup  with  quarter  a pound 
of  any  kind  of  lean  meat  chopped  fine  and  mixed  first  with  whites  of  eggs. 
Stir  occasionally  till  it  boils,  then  simmer  for  an  hour  and  strain. 

Vegetable  Soup. 

Take  two  turnips,  two  carrots,  two  potatoes  two  leeks,  two  onions  a little 
thyme  and  parsley.  Put  into  a stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  some 
slices  of  lean  ham,  add  three  pints  of  stock,  one  pint  of  boiling  water  and 
a little  flour.  Stir  until  it  boils,  press  through  a sieve.  Boil  again  and 
skim.  The  above  quantities  may  be  increased  or  dimished  of  course 
according  to  the  quantity  of  soup  desired. 

Lobster  Soup. 

To  make  the  stock  first,  put  1|  lbs.  of  veal  and  quarts  of  water  in  a 
pot,  skim  as  it  comes  aboil,  then  add  a small  onion,  and  a little  celery, 
parsnip,  and  turnip.  Strain  and  return  to  the  pot.  Then  take  a lobster 
already  boiled,  cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces.  Thereafter  separately 
crush  the  shells  and  add  them  along  with  half  a red  herring  to  the  stock, 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour  and  strain.  Then  return  it  to  the  pot  and  ado 
gradually  one  ounce  of  flour,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a cupful  of  cream  and 
the  small  pieces  of  lobster,  and  simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Season  with 
lemon,  add  salt  and  pepper. 

A slightly  inferior  but  very  good  lobster  soup  can  be  made  with  canned 
lobsters.  Omitting  the  stock,  but  doubling  the  amount  of  butter  and 
adding  a quart  of  milk,  and  reducing  the  amount  of  water  and  flour. 

White  Fish  Soup  (White  Fish  Only). 

Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  almost  any  white  fish  cut  up  into  pieces 
and  after  being  skinned  put  into  a pot  with  about  a quart  of  white  stock. 
Have  two  onions,  two  tomatoes,  a little  parsley,  celery,  and  garlic  all  pre- 
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pared.  Add  the  vegetables  when  the  fish  comes  aboil  and  let  all  boil  for 
an  hour  and  a half.  Then  strain  and  return  to  the  pot  with  one  ounce 
of  butter.  Boil  for  five  minutes,  and  pour  a little  of  the  soup  on  two 
yolks  of  eggs  and  half  a cupful  of  cream  already  mixed,  then  pour  the 
whole  into  the  tureen  and  serve. 

Conger  Bel  Soup, 

For  choice  take  a half  grown  fish  rather  than  a very  large  one.  Skin 
it  and  slice  into  thick  cutlets,  and  simmer  till  it  goes  to  pieces  when  touched. 
Strain  and  allow  to  settle,  then  heat  afresh  and  rice  and  parsley  added. 
Or  it  may  be  thickened  with  rice  flour  only.  Or  may  be  served  clear. 

Cheap  Fish  Soups,  Various. 

An  infinite  variety  of  excellent  soups  may  be  made  of  fish,  which  may 
be  stewed  down  for  them  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  meat,  and  with 
the  same  addition  af  vegetables  and  herbs.  When  the  skin  is  coarse  or 
rank  it  should  be  carefully  stripped  off  before  the  fish  is  used  ; and  any 
oily  particles  which  may  float  on  the  surface  should  be  entirely  removed 
from  it. 

In  France,  Jersey,  Cornwall,  and  many  other  localities,  the  conger  eel, 
divested  of  its  skin,  is  sliced  up  into  thick  cutlets  and  made  into  soup,  which 
we  are  assured  by  English  families  who  have  it  often  served  at  their  tables, 
is  extremely  good.  A half-grown  fish  is  best  for  the  purpose.  After  the 
soup  has  been  strained  and  allowed  to  settle,  it  must  be  heated  afresh,  and 
rice  and  minced  parsley  may  be  added  to  it  as  for  the  turkey  soup,  or  it 
may  be  thickened  with  rice-flour  only,  or  served  clear.  Curried  fish-soup3, 
too,  are  much  to  be  recommended. 

When  broth  or  stock  has  been  made  as  above  with  conger  eel,  common 
eels,  whitings,  haddocks,  codlings,  fresh  water  fish,  or  any  common  kind, 
which  may  be  at  hand,  flakes  of  cold  salmon,  cod  fish,  John  Dories,  or 
scallops  of  cold  soles,  plaice,*  &c.,  may  be  heated  and  served  in  it  ; and 
the  remains  of  crabs  or  lobsters  mingled  with  them.  The  large  oysters 
sold  at  so  cheap  a rate  upon  the  coast,  and  which  are  not  much  esteemed 
for  eating  raw,  serve  admirably  for  imparting  flavour  to  soup,  and  the 
softer  portions  of  them  may  be  served  in  it  after  a few  minutes  of  gentle 
simmering.  Anchovy  or  any  other  store  fish-sauce  may  be  added  with 
good  effect  to  many  of  these  pottages  if  used  with  moderation.  Prawns 
and  shrimps  likewise  would  generally  be  considered  an  improvement  to 
them. 

For  more  savoury  preparations,  fry  the  fish  and  vegetables,  lay  them 
into  the  soup-pot,  and  add  boiling,  instead  of  cold  water  to  them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FISH. 

To  Choose  Fish. 

HE  cook  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  signs  of  freshness  and  good 
condition  in  fish,  as  they  are  most  unwholesome  articles  of  food  when 
stale,  and  many  of  them  are  also  dangerous  eating  when  they  are  out  of 
season.  The  eyes  should  always  be  bright,  the  gills  of  a fine  clear  red,  the 
body  stiff,  the  flesh  firm,  yet  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  the  smell  not  dis- 
agreeable. When  all  these  marks  are  reversed,  and  the  eyes  are  sunken, 
the  gills  very  dark  in  hue,  the  flesh  itself  flabby  and  of  offensive  odour,  it 

* P°ld  vegetables,  eat  up  small,  may  be  added  with  these  at  uleasura, 
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is  bad,  and  should  be  avoided.  The  chloride  of  soda  will,  it  is  true,  restore 
it  to  a tolerably  eatable  state,  if  it  be  not  very  much  over-kept,  but  it  will 
never  resemble  in  quality  and  wholesomeness  fish  which  are  fresh  from  the 

water. 

A good  turbot  is  thick,  and  full  fleshed,  and  the  under  side  is  of  a pale 
cream  colour  or  yellowish  white ; when  this  is  of  a bluish  tint,  and  the 
fish  is  thin  and  soft,  it  should  be  rejected.  The  same  observations  apply 
equally  to  soles. 

The  best  salmon  and  cod  fish  are  known  by  a small  head,  very  thick 
shoulders,  and  a small  tail ; the  scales  of  the  former  should  be  bright,  and 
its  flesh  of  a fine  red  colour  ; to  be  eaten  in  perfection  it  should  be  dressed 
as  soon  as  it  is  caught,  before  the  curd  (or  white  substance  which  lies 
between  the  flakes  of  flesh)  has  melted  and  rendered  the  fish  oily.  In 
that  state  it  is  really  crimp,  but  continues  so  only  for  a very  few  hours  ; 
and  it  bears  therefore  a much  higher  price  in  the  London  market  then, 
than  when  mellowed  by  having  been  kept  a day  or  two. 

The  flesh  of  cod  fish  should  be  white  and  clear  before  it  is  boiled,  whiter 
still  after  it  is  boiled,  and  firm  though  tender,  sweet  and  mild  in  flavour, 
and  separated  easily  into  large  flakes.  Many  persons  consider  it  rather 
improved  than  otherwise  by  having  a little  salt  rubbed  along  the  inside 
of  the  backbone  and  letting  it  lie  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
before  it  is  dressed.  It  is  sometimes  served  crimp  like  salmon,  and  must 
then  b©  sliced  as  soon  as  it  is  dead,  or  within  the  shortest  possible  time 
afterwards. 

Herrings,  mackerel,  and  whitings,  unless  newly  caught,  are  quite  uneat- 
able. When  they  are  in  good  condition  their  natural  colours  will  be  very 
distinct  and  their  whole  appearance  glossy  and  fresh.  The  herring  when 
first  taken  from  the  water  is  of  a silvery  brightness  ; the  back  of  the 
mackerel  is  of  a bright  green  marked  with  dark  stripes  ; but  this  becomes 
of  a coppery  colour  as  the  fish  grows  stale.  The  whiting  is  of  a pale 
brown  or  fawn  colour  with  a pinkish  tint ; but  appears  dim  and  leaden- 
hued  when  no  longer  fresh. 

Eels  should  be  alive  and  brisk  in  movement  when  they  are  purchased, 
but  the  “horrid  barbarity,”  as  it  is  truly  designated,  of  skinning  and 
dividing  them  while  they  are  so,  is  without  excuse,  as  they  are  easily 
destroyed,  “ by  piercing  the  spinal  marrow  close  to  the  back  part  of  the 
skull  with  a sharp  pointed  knife  or  skewer.  If  this  be  done  in  the  right 
place  all  motion  will  instantly  cease.”  We  quote  Dr.  Kitchener’s  assertion 
on  this  subject;  but  we  know  that  the  mode  of  destruction  which  he 
recommends  is  commonly  practised  by  the  London  fishmongers.  Boiling 
water  will  also  instantly  cause  vitality  to  cease,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
humane  and  ready  method  of  destroying  the  fish. 

Lobsters,  prawns,  and  shrimps,  are  very  stiff  when  freshly  boiled,  and 
the  tails  turn  strongly  inwards  ; when  these  relax,  and  the  fish  are  soft 
and  watery,  they  are  stale;  and  the  smell  will  detect  their  being  so, 
instantly,  even  if  no  other  symptoms  of  it  be  remarked.  If  bought  alive, 
lobsters  should  be  chosen  by  their  weight  and  “liveliness.”  The  hen 
lobster  is  preferred  for  sauce  and  soups,  on  account  of  the  coral ; but  the 
flesh  of  the  male  is  generally  considered  of  finer  flavour  for  eating.  The 
vivacity  of  their  leaps  will  show  when  prawns  and  shrimps  are  fresh  from 
the  sea. 

Oysters  should  close  forcibly  on  the  knife  when  they  are  opened  : if  the 
shells  are  apart  ever  so  little  they  are  losing  their  condition,  and  when 
they  remain  far  open  the  fish  are  dead,  and  fit  only  to  be  thrown  away. 
-Small  plump  natives  are  very  preferable  to  the  larger  and  coarser  kind*. 
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To  glean  Fish. 

Let  this  be  always  done  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety,  for  nothing 
can  more  effectually  destroy  the  appetite,  or  digrace  the  cook,  than  fish 
sent  to  table  imperfectly  cleaned.  Handle  it  lightly,  and  never  throw  it 
roughly  about,  so  as  to  bruise  it ; wash  it  well,  but  do  not  leave  it  longer 
in  the  water  than  is  necessary  ; for  fish,  like  meat,  loses  its  flavour  from 
being  soaked.  When  the  scales  are  to  be  removed,  lay  the  fish  flat  upon 
its  side  and  hold  it  firmly  with  the  left  hand,  while  they  are  scraped  off 
with  the  right ; turn  it,  and  when  both  sides  are  done,  pour  or  pump 
sufficient  water  to  float  off  all  the  loose  scales  ; then  proceed  to  empty  it ; 
and  do  this  without  opening  it  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  cleanliness.  Be  sure  that  not  the  slightest  particle  of 
offensive  matter  be  left  in  the  inside ; and  wash  out  the  blood  entirely, 
and  scrape  or  brush  it  away  if  needful  from  the  backbone.  This  may 
easily  be  accomplished  without  opening  the  fish  so  much  as  to  render  it 
unsightly  when  it  is  sent  to  table.  When  the  scales  are  left  on,  the  out, 
side  of  the  fish  should  be  well  washed  and  wiped  with  a coarse  cloth 
drawn  gently  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  Eels  to  be  wholesome  should  be 
skinned,  but  they  are  sometimes  dressed  without ; boiling  water  should 
then  be  poured  upon  them,  and  they  should  be  left  in  it  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  before  they  are  cut  up.  The  dark  skin  of  the  sole  must  be 
stripped  off  when  it  is  fried,  but  it  should  be  left  on  like  that  of  the  turbot 
when  the  fish  is  boiled,  and  it  should  be  dished  with  the  white  side  up- 
wards. Whitings  are  skinned  before  they  are  egged  and  crumbed  for 
frying,  but  for  boiling  or  broiling  the  skin  is  left  on  them.  The  gills  oi 
ad  fish  (the  red  mullet  sometimes  excepted,)  must  be  taken  out.  The  fins 
of  a turbot,  which  are  considered  a great  delicacy,  should  be  left  untouched  ; 
but  those  of  most  other  fish  must  be  cut  off. 

To  Keep  Fish. 

We  find  that  all  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish  keep  best  if  emptied  and 
cleaned  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  in,  then  wiped  gently  as  dry  as  they 
can  be,  and  hung  separately  by  the  head  on  the  hooks  in  the  ceiling  of  a 
cool  larder,  or  in  the  open  air  when  the  weather  will  allow.  When  there 
is  danger  of  their  being  attacked  by  flies,  a wire  safe,  placed  in  a strong 
draught  of  air,  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Soles  in  winter  will 
remain  good  for  two  days  when  thus  prepared  ; and  even  whitings  and 
mackerel  may  be  kept  so  without  losing  any  of  their  excellence.  Salt  may 
be  rubbed  slightly  over  cod  fish,  and  well  along  the  back-bone ; but  it 
injures  the  flavour  of  salmon,  the  inside  of  which  may  be  rubbed  with 
vinegar  and  peppered  instead.  When  excessive  sultriness  renders  all  of 
these  modes  unavailing,  the  fish  must  at  once  be  partially  cooked  to 
preserve  it,  but  this  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  is  very  rarefy  so 
good  when  this  method  is  resorted  to. 

To  Sweeten  Tainted  Fish. 

The  application  of  strong  vinegar,  or  of  acetic  acid  (which  may  be  pur* 
chased  at  the  chemists’)  will  effect  this  when  the  taint  is  but  slight.  The 
vinegar  should  be  used  pure  ; and  one  wineglassful  of  the  acid  should  be 
mixed  with  two  of  water.  Pour  either  of  these  over  the  fish,  and  rub  it 
on  the  parts  which  require  it  ; then  leave  it  untouched  for  a few  minutes, 
a id  wash  it  afterwards  well,  changing  the  water  two  or  three  times. 
When  the  fish  is  in  a worse  state  the  chloride  of  soda,  from  its  powerful 
anti-putrescent  properties,  will  have  more  effect : it  may  be  diluted,  and 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acid. 

OU. — We  have  retained  here  the  substance  of  the  directions  which  we 
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had  given  in  former  editions  of  this  book  for  rendering  eatable  fish  (and 
meat)  tainted  by  being  closely  packed  or  overkept ; and  it  is  true  Chat 
they  may  be  deprived  of  their  offensive  flavour  and  odour  by  the  applica- 
tion of  strong  acids  and  other  disinfecting  agents, — chloride  of  soda  more 
especially — but  we  are  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  by  any  process  be 
converted  into  unquestionably  wholesome  food,  unless  from  some  accidental 
circumstance  the  mere  surface  should  be  affected,  or  some  small  portion 
of  them,  which  could  be  entirely  cut  away.  We  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
scientiously recommend  the  false  economy  of  endangering  health  in  pre- 
ference to  rejecting  them  for  the  table  altogether. 

The  Modo  of  Cooking  Best  Adapted  to  Different  Kinds  of  Fkht 

It  is  not  possible,  the  reader  will  easily  believe,  to  insert  in  a work  of 
the  size  of  the  present  volume,  all  the  modes  of  dressing  the  many  varieties 
of  fish  which  are  suited  to  our  tables  ; we  give,  therefore,  only  the  more 
essential  recipes  in  detail,  and  add  to  them  such  general  information  as 
may,  we  trust,  enable  even  a moderately  intelligent  cook  to  serve  all  that 
may  usually  be  required,  without  difficulty. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  dressing  a good  turbot,  brill,  John  Dory,  or 
cod’s  head  and  shoulders,  than  plain  but  careful  boiling.  Salmon  is  ex- 
cellent in  almost  every  mode  in  which  it  can  be  cooked  or  used.  Boiled 
entire  or  in  crimped  slices  ; roasted  in  a cradle-spit  or  Dutch  oven  ; baked 
fried  in  small  collops  ; collared  ; potted  ; dried  and  smoked  ; pickled  or 
moused  (this  is  the  coarsest  and  least  to  be  recommended  process  for  it,  of 
any) ; made  into  a raised  or  common  pie,  or  a potato- pasty  ; served  cold 
in  or  with  savoury  jelly,  or  with  a Mayonnaise  sauce  ; or  laid  on  potatoes 
and  baked,  as  in  Ireland,  it  will  be  found  Good. 

Soles  may  be  either  boiled,  or  baked,  or  fried  entire,  or  in  fillets ; curried, 
stewed  in  cream  ; or  prepared  by  any  of  the  directions  given  for  them  in 
the  body  of  this  chapter. 

Plaice,  unless  when  in  full  season  and  very  fresh,  is  apt  to  be  watery 
and  insipid  ; but  taken  in  its  perfection  and  carefully  cooked,  it  is  very 
sweet  and  delicate  in  flavour.  If  large,  it  may  be  boiied  with  advantage 
either  whole  or  in  fillets ; but  to  many  tastes  it  is  very  agreeable  when 
filleted,  dipped  into  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fried.  The  flesh  may  also 
be  curried  ; or  the  plaice  may  be  converted  into  water-souchy,  or  soupe - 
maigre  : when  small  it  is  often  fried  whole. 

Red  mullet  should  always  be  baked,  broiled,  or  roasted  : it  should  on  no 
occasion  be  boiled. 

Mackerel,  for  which  many  recipes  will  be  found  in  this  chapter,  when 
broiled  quite  whole,  as  we  have  directed,  or  freed  from  the  bones,  divided, 
egged,  crumbed,  and  fried,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  same  fish  cooked  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 

The  whiting,  when  very  fresh  and  in  season,  is  always  delicate  and 
good ; and  of  all  fish  is  considered  the  best  suited  to  invalids.  Perhaps 
quite  the  most  wholesome  mode  of  preparing  it  for  them,  is  to  open  it  as 
little  as  possible  when  it  is  cleansed,  to  leave  the  skin  on,  to  dry  the  fish 
well,  and  to  broil  it  gently.  It  should  be  sent  very  hot  to  table,  and  will 
require  no  sauce : twenty  minutes  will  usually  be  required  to  cook  it,  if 
of  moderate  size. 

The  haddock  is  sometimes  very  large.  We  have  had  it  occasionally 
from  our  southern  coast  between  two  and  three  feet  in  length,  and  it  was 
then  remarkably  good  when  simply  boiled,  even  the  day  after  it  was 
caught,  the  white  curd  between  the  flakes  of  flesh  being  like  that  of  ex- 
tremely fresh  salmon.  As  it  is  in  full  season  in  mid -winter,  it  can  be  sent 
to  a distance  without  injury.  It  is  a very  firm  fish  when  large  and  in 
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season  ; but,  as  purchased  commonly  at  inland  markets,  it  is  often  neither 
fine  in  size  nor  quality.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  cooking  it  is  to  take 
the  flesh  entire  from  the  bones,  to  divide  it,  dip  it  into  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs mixed  with  savoury  herbs  finely  minced,  and  a seasoning  of 
salt  and  spice,  and  to  fry  it  like  soles.  Other  recipes  for  it  will  be  found 
in  the  body  of  this  chapter. 

The  flesh  of  the  gurnard  is  exceedingly  dry,  and  somewhat  overfirm,  but 
when  filled  with  well-made  forcemeat  and  gently  baked,  it  is  much  liked 
by  many  persons.  At  good  tables  it  is  often  served  in  fillets  fried  or 
baked,  and  richly  sauced  : in  common  cookery  it  is  sometimes  boiled. 

Portions  only  of  the  skate,  which  is  frequently  of  enormous  size,  are 
used  as  food  : these  are  in  general  cut  out  by  the  fisherman  or  by  the 
salesman,  and  are  called  the  wings.  The  flesh  is  commonly  served  here 
divided  into  long  narrow  fillets,  called  crimped  skate,  which  are  rolled 
up  and  fastened,  to  preserve  them  in  that  form,  while  they  are  cooked. 
In  France,  it  is  sent  to^  table  raised  from  the  bones  in  large  portions, 
sauced  with  beurre-noir  (burned  or  browned  butter),  and  stewed  with  well- 
crisped  parsley. 

Trout,  which  is  a delicious  fish  when  stewed  in  gravy,  either  quite 
simply,  or  with  the  addition  of  wine  and  various  condiments,  and  which 
when  of  small  size  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant,  eating  nicely  fried,  is  poor 
and  insipid  when  plainly  boiled. 

Pike,  of  which  the  flesh  is  extremely  dry,  is  we  think  better  baked  than 
dressed  in  any  other  way  ; but  it  is  often  boiled. 

Carp  should  either  be  stewed  whole  in  the  same  manner  as  trout,  or 
served  cut  in  slices,  in  a rich  sauce  called  a matelote. 

Smelts,  sand-eels,  and  white-bait,  are  always  fried  ; the  last  two  some- 
times after  being  dipped  into  batter. 

The  Best  Mode  of  Boiling  Fish. 

We  have  left  unaltered  in  the  following  recipes  the  greater  number  of 
our  original  directions  for  boiling  fish,  which  were  found,  when  carefully 
followed,  to  produce  a good  result ; but  Baron  Liebig  and  other  scientific 
writers  explain  clearly  the  principles  on  which  the  nutriment  contained 
in  fish  or  flesh  is  best  retained  by  bringing  the  surface  of  either  when  it 
is  cooked,  into  immediate  contact  with  boiling  water  * and  then  (after  a 
few  minutes  of  ebullition)  lowering  the  temperature  by  the  addition  of 
cold  water,  and  keeping  it  somewhat  below  the  boiling  point  for  the 
remainder  of  the  process.  This  method  is  at  least  worthy  of  a trial,  even 
if  it  be  attended  with  a slight  degree  more  of  trouble  than  those  in 
general  use ; but  when  fish  is  served  with  a variety  of  other  dishes,  the 
escapeof  some  portion  of  its  nutritious  juices  is  of  less  importance  than 
when  it  forms  the  principal  food  of  any  part  of  the  community  ; in  that 
case,  the  preservation  of  all  the  nourishment  which  can  be  derived  from 
it,  is  of  real  consequence. 

Directions. — Throw  into  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  fish  entirely 
a portion  of  the  salt  which  is  to  be  added  in  cooking  it,  and  when  it 
boils  quickly  take  off  the  scum,  lay  in  the  fish,  and  let  it  boil  moderately 
fast  from  three  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  its  weight  and  thickness  ; 
then  pour  in  as  much  cold  water  as  there  is  of  the  boiling,  take  out  a 
part,  leaving  sufficient  only  to  keep  the  fish  well  covered  until  it  is  ready 
to  serve  ; add  the  remainder  of  the  salt,  draw  the  fish-kettle  to  the  sicfe 
of  the  fire,  and  keep  the  water  just  simmering , and  no  more,  until  the  fish 
is  done. 

The  cook  will  understand  that  if  a gallon  of  water  be  required  to  covet 
the  fish  while  it  is  cooking,  that  quantity  must  be  made  to  boil ; and  that 
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a gallon  of  cold  must  be  added  to  it  after  the  fish  has  been  laid  in,  and 
kept  boiling  for  a very  few  minutes.  For  example  : — A large  turbot  or 
cod’s  head  for  ten  minutes ; a moderate-sized  plaice  or  John  Dory,  about 
£ve  ; and  whitings,  codlings,  and  other  small  fish,  from  three  to  four 
minutes.  That  one  gallon  must  then  be  taken  out  of  the  kettle,  which 
should  immediately  be  drawn  from  the  fire,  and  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
stove,  that  the  fish  may  be  gradually  heated  through  as  the  water  is 
brought  slowly  to  the  point  of  simmering. 

The  whole  of  the  salt  may  be  added  after  a portion  of  the  water  is 
withdrawn,  when  the  cook  cannot  entirely  depend  on  her  own  judgment 
for  the  precise  quantity  required. 

Obs. — This  is  the  best  practical  application  that  we  can  give  of  Barca 
Liebig’s  instructions. 

Brine  for  Boiling  Fish. 

Fish  is  exceedingly  insipid  if  sufficient  salt  be  not  mixed  with  the  water 
in  which  it  is  boiled,  but  the  precise  quantity  required  for  it  will  depend, 
in  some  measure,  upon  the  kind  of  salt  which  is  used.  Fine  common  salt 
is  that  for  which  our  directions  are  given  ; but  when  the  Maidon  salt, 
which  is  very  superior  in  strength,  as  well  as  in  other  qualities,  is  sub- 
stituted for  it,  a smaller  quantity  must  be  allowed.  About  four  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  water  will  be  sufficient  for  small  fish  in  general  ; an 
additional  ounce,  or  rather  more,  will  not  be  too  much  for  cod  fish,  lobsters, 
crabs,  prawns,  and  shrimps  ; and  salmon  will  require  eight  ounces,  as  the 
brine  for  this  fish  should  be  strong  : the  water  should  always  be  perfectly 
well  skimmed  from  the  moment  the  scum  begins  to  form  upon  the  surface. 

Mackerel,  whiting,  and  other  small  fish,  4 ounces  of  salt  to  a gallon  of 
water.  Cod  fish,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  shrimps,  5 to  6 oz.  Salmon,  8 
ozs. 

To  Eender  Boiled  Fish  Firm. 

Put  a small  bit  of  saltpetre  with  the  salt  into  the  water  in  which  it  is 
boiled  : a quarter  of  an  ounce  will  be  sufficient  for  a gallon. 

To  Know  When  Fish  is  Sufficiently  Boiled,  or  Otherwise  Cooked. 

If  the  thickest  part  of  the  flesh  separates  easily  from  the  back-bone,  it  is 
quite  ready  to  serve,  and  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  pan  without  delay, 
as  further  cooking  would  be  injurious  to  it.  This  test  can  easily  be  applied 
to  a fish  which  has  been  divided,  but  when  it  is  entire  it  should  be  lifted 
from  the  water  when  the  flesh  of  the  tail  breaks  from  the  bone,  and  the 
eyes  loosen  from  the  head. 

To  Bake  Fish. 

A gentle  oven  may  be  used  with  advantage,  for  cooking  almost  every 
kind  of  fish,  as  we  have  ascertained  from  our  own  observation  ; but  it  must 
be  subjected  to  a mild  degree  of  heat  only.  This  penetrates  the  flesh 
gradually,  and  converts  it  into  wholesome  succulent  food  ; whereas,  a 
hot  oven  evaporates  all  the  juices  rapidly,  and  renders  the  fish  hard  and 
dry.  When  small,  they  should  be  wrapped  in  oiled  or  buttered  paper 
before  they  are  baked  ; and  when  filleted,  or  left  in  any  other  form,  and 
placed  in  a deep  dish  with  or  without  any  liquid  before  they  are  put  into 
the  oven,  a buttered  paper  should  .still  be  laid  closely  upon  them  to  keep 
the  surface  moist.  Large  pieces  of  salmon,  conger  eel,  and  other  fish  or 
considerable  size  are  sometimes  in  common  cookery  baked  like  meat  over 
potatoes  pared  and  halved. 

Fat  for  Frying  Fish. 

This,  whether  it  be  butter,  lard,  or  oil  should  always  be  excellent  in 
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quality,  for  the  finest  fish  will  be  rendered  unfit  for  eating  if  it  be  fried 
in  fat  that  is  rancid.  When  good,  and  used  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  will 
serve  for  the  same  purpose  several  times,  if  strained  after  each  frying, 
and  put  carefully  away  in  a clean  pan,  provided  always  that  it  has  not 
been  smoked  nor  burned  in  the  using. 

Lard  renders  fish  more  crisp  than  butter  does  ; but  fresh,  pure  olive-oil 
{salad  oil , as  it  is  commonly  called  in  England)  is  the  best  ingredient 
which  can  be  used  for  it,  and  as  it  will  serve  well  for  the  same  purpose, 
many  times  in  succession,  if  strained  and  carefully  stored  as  we  have 
already  stated,  it  is  not  in  reality  so  expensive  as  might  be  supposed  for 
this  mode  of  cooking.  There  should  always  be  an  ample  quantity  of  it 
(or  of  any  other  friture*)  in  the  pan,  as  the  fish  should  be  nearly  covered 
with  it,  at  the  least;  and  it  should  cease  to  bubble  before  either  fish  or 
meat  is  laid  into  it,  or  it  will  be  too  much  absorbed  by  the  flesh,  and  will 
impart  neither  sufficient  firmness,  nor  sufficient  colour. 

To  Keep  Fish  Hot  for  Table. 

Never  leave  it  in  the  water  after  it  is  done,  but  if  it  cannot  be  sent  to 
table  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  to  serve,  lift  it  out,  lay  the  fish-plate  into  a 
large  and  very  hot  dish,  and  set  it  across  the  fish-kettle  ; just  dip  a clean 
cloth  into  the  boiling  water,  and  spread  it  upon  the  fish,  place  a tin  cover 
over  it,  and  let  it  remain  so  until  two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is  wanted, 
then  remove  the  cloth,  and  put  the  fish  back  into  the  kettle  for  an  instant 
that  it  may  be  as  hot  as  possible  : drain,  dish,  and  serve  it  immediately  : 
the  water  should  be  kept  boiling  the  whole  time. 

To  Eoil  a Turbot. 

[In  season  all  the  year.  ] 

A fine  turbot,  in  full  season,  and  well  served,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  delicious  fish  that  can  be  sent  to  table ; but  it  is  generally  an  expen- 
sive dish,  and  its  excellence  so  much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  dressed,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prepare  it  properly.  After 
it  is  emptied,  wash  the  inside  until  it  is  perfectly  cleansed,  and  rub  lightly 
a little  fine  salt  over  the  outside,  as  this  will  render  less  washing  and 
handling  necessary,  by  at  once  taking  off  the  slime ; change  the  water 
several  times,  and  when  the  fish  is  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  render  it, 
draw  a sharp  knife  through  the  thickest  part  of  the  middle  of  the  back 
nearly  through  to  the  bone.t  Never  cut  off  the  Jins  of  a turbot  when  pre- 
paring it  for  table,  and  remember  that  it  is  the  dark  side  of  the  fish  in 
which  the  incision  is  to  be  made,  to  prevent  the  skin  of  the  white  side 
from  cracking.  Dissolve  in  a well-cleaned  turbot  or  common  fish-kettle,  in 
as  much  cold  spring  water  as  will  cover  the  fish  abundantly,  salt,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  ounces  to  the  gallon  ; wipe  the  fish-plate  with  a clean 
cloth,  lay  the  turbot  upon  it  with  the  white  side  upwards,  place  it  in  the 
kettle,  bring  it  slowly  to  boil,  and  clear  off  the  scum  thoroughly  as  it  rises. 
Let  the  water  only  just  simmer  until  the  fish  is  done,  then  lift  it  out,  drain, 
land  slide  it  gently  on  to  a very  hot  dish,  with  a hot  napkin  neatly 
arranged  over  the  drainer.  Send  it  immediately  to  table  with  rich  lobster 
sauce  and  good  plain  melted  butter.  For  a simple  dinner,  anchovy  or 
shrimp  sauce  is  sometimes  served  with  a small  turbot.  Should  there  be 

* The  French  term  for  fat  of  ail  kinds  used  in  frying. 

t This  is  the  common  practice  even  of  the  best  cooks,  but  it  is  very  unscientific 
neT0'  theless.  When  the  incision  is  made  really  into  the  flesh  the  turbot  should  be 
cook  d altogether  on  Liebig’s  plan,  for  which  see  “ The  Best  Mode  of  Boiling  Fish.” 
in  the  preceding  pages. 
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any  cracks  in  the  skin  of  the  fish,  branches  of  curled  parsley  may  be  laid 
lightly  over  them,  or  part  of  the  inside  coral  of  a lobster,  rubbed  through 
a fine  hair-sieve,  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  fish  ; but  it  is  better  without 
either,  when  it  is  very  white  and  unbroken.  When  garnishings  are  in 
favour,  a slice  of  lemon  and  a tuft  of  curled  parsley,  may  be  placed  alter- 
nately round  the  edge  of  the  dish.  A border  of  fried  smelts  or  of  fillets  of 
soles,  was  formerly  served  round  a turbot,  and  is  always  a very  admissible 
addition,  though  no  longer  so  fashionable  as  it  was.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  will  boil  a moderate-sized  fish,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
a large  one  ; but  as  the  same  time  will  not  always  be  sufficient  for  a fish 
of  the  same  weight,  the  cook  must  watch  it  attentively,  and  lift  it  out  as 
soon  as  its  appearance  denotes  its  being  done.  Moderate  sized  turbot,  15 
to  20  minutes.  Large,  20  to  30  minutes.  Longer,  if  of  unusual  size. 

Obs. — A lemon  gently  squeezed,  and  rubbed  over  the  fish,  is  thought  to 
preserve  its  whiteness.  Some  good  cooks  will  put  turbot  into  boiling 
water,  and  to  prevent  its  breaking  tie  it  with  a cloth  tightly  to  the  fish« 
plate. 

Turbot  a la  Creme, 

Raise  carefully  from  the  bones  the  flesh  of  a cold  turbot,  and  clear  it 
from  the  dark  skin ; cut  it  into  small  squares,  and  put  it  into  an  exceed- 
ingly clean  stewpan  or  saucepan  ; then  make  and  pour  upon  it  the  cream 
sauce,  or  make  as  much  as  may  be  required  for  the  fish  by  the  same  recipe, 
with  equal  proportions  of  milk  and  cream  and  a little  additional  flour. 
Heat  the  turbot  slowly  in  the  sauce,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  and  send 
it  very  hot  to  table.  The  white  skin  of  the  fish  is  not  usually  added  to 
this  dish,  and  it  is  of  better  appearance  without  it ; but  for  a family  dinner, 
it  may  be  left  on  the  flesh,  when  it  is  much  liked.  No  acid  must  be  stirred 
to  the  sauce  until  the  whole  is  ready  for  table. 

Turbot  au  Bechamel,  or,  in  Bechamel  Sauce. 

Prepare  the  cold  turbot  as  for  the  preceding  recipe,  but  leave  no  portion 
of  the  skin  with  it.  Heat  it  in  a rich  bechamel  sauce,  and  serve  it  in  a vol- 
au-vent,  or  in  a deep  dish  with  a border  of  fried  bread  cut  in  an  elegant 
form,  and  made  with  one  dark  and  one  light  sippet,  placed  alternately. 
The  surface  may  be  covered  with  a half-inch  layer  of  delicately  fried  bread- 
crumbs, perfectly  well  drained  and  dried  ; or  they  may  be  spread  over  the 
fish  without  being  fried,  then  moistened  with  clarified  butter,  and  browned 
with  a salamander. 

To  Boil  a John  Dory. 

[In  best  season  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas,  but  good  all  the  year.] 

The  John  Dory,  though  pf  uninviting  appearance,  is  considered  by  some 
persons  as  the  most  delicious  fish  that  appears  at  table  ; in  the  general 
estimation,  however,  it  ranks  next  to  the  turbot,  but  it  is  far  less  abundant 
in  our  markets,  and  is  not  commonly  to  be  procured  of  sufficient  size  for  a 
handsome  dish,  except  in  some  few  parts  of  our  coast  which  are  celebrated 
for  it.  It  may  easily  be  known  by  its  yellow  gray  colour,  its  one  large 
dark  spot  on  either  side,  the  long  filaments  on  the  back,  a general  thick- 
ness of  form,  and  its  very  ugly  head.  It  is  dressed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  served  usually  with  the  same  sauces  as  a turbot,  but  requires  less  time 
bo  boil  it.  The  fins  should  be  cut  off  before  it  is  cooked. 

Small  John  Dories  Baked. 

( Author's  Recipe — good.) 

We  have  found  these  fish  when  they  were  too  small  to  be  worth  cooking 
in  the  usual  way,  excellent  when  quite  simply  baked  in  the  following 
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manner,  the  flesh  being  remarkably  sweet  and  tender,  much  more  so  than 
it  becomes  by  frying  or  broiling.  After  they  have  been  cleaned,  dry  them 
in  a cloth,  season  the  insides  slightly  with  fine  salt,  dredge  a little  flour  on 
the  fish,  and  stick  a few  very  small  bits  of  butter  on  them,  but  only  just 
sufficient  to  prevent  their  becoming  dry  in  the  oven  ; lay  them  singly  on 
a flat  dish,  and  bake  them  very  gently  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  minutes 
Serve  them  with  the  same  sauce  as  baked  soles. 

When  extremely  fresh,  as  it  usually  is  in  the  markets  of  the  coast,  fish 
thus  simply  dressed  au  four  is  preferable  to  that  more  elaborately  prepared 
by  adding  various  condiments  to  it  after  it  is  placed  in  a deep  dish,  and 
covering  it  with  a thick  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  moistened  with  clarified 
butter. 

The  appearance  of  the  John  Dories  is  improved  by  taking  off  the  heads, 
and  cutting  away  not  only  the  fins  but  the  filaments  of  the  back. 

Baked  John  Dories. — (Common  Receipt.) 

When  small  this  fish  is  fully  better  baked.  Butter  and  flour  them 
slightly,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  both  outside  and  inside.  Arrange  them 
on  the  dish  neatly  and  bake  for  about  fifteen  minutes  or  until  they  show 
evidence  of  being  cooked.  Serve  with  sliced  lemon. 

To  Boil  a Brill. 

A fresh  and  full-sized  brill  always  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  fish,  as  it  is 
of  good  appearance,  and  the  flesh  is  sweet  and  delicate.  It  requires  less 
cooking  than  the  turbot,  even  when  it  is  of  equal  size  ; but  otherwise  may 
be  dressed  and  served  in  a similar  manner.  It  has  not  the  same  rich 
glutinous  skin  as  that  fish,  nor  are  the  fins  esteemed.  They  must  be  cut 
off  when  the  brill  is  cleaned  ; and  it  may  be  put  into  nearly  boiling  water, 
unless  it  be  very  large.  Simmer  it  gently,  and  drain  it  well  upon  the  fish- 
plate when  it  is  lifted  out ; dish  it  on  a napkin,  and  send  lobster,  anchovy, 
crab,  or  shrimp  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Lobster  coral,  rubbed  through  a 
sieve,  is  commonly  sprinkled  over  it  for  a formal  dinner.  The  most  usual 
garnish  for  boiled  flat  fish  is  curled  parsley  placed  round  it  in  light  tufts  ; 
how  far  it  is  appropriate,  individual  taste  must  decide- 

Brill,  moderate-sized,  about  20  minutes  : large,  30  minutes. 

Obs. — The  precise  time  which  a fish  will  require  to  be  boiled  cannot  be 
given  : it  must  be  watched,  and  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  after 
it  begins  to  crack. 

To  Boil  Salmon. 

[In  full  season  from  May  to  August : may  be  had  much  earlier,  but  is  scarce  and 

dear.  ] 

To  preserve  the  fine  colour  of  this  fish,  and  to  set  the  curd  when  it  is 
quite  freshly  caught,  it  is  usual  to  put  it  into  boiling,  instead  of  into  cold 
water.  Scale,  empty,  and  wash  it  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  be 
especially  careful  to  cleanse  all  the  blood  from  the  inside.  Stir  into  the 
fish-kettle  eight  ounces  of  common  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water,  let  it  boil 
quickly  for  a minute  or  two,  take  off  ail  the  scum,  put  in  the  salmon  and 
boil  it  moderately  fast,  if  it  be  small,  but  more  gently  should  it  be  very 
thick  ; and  assure  yourself  that  it  is  quite  sufficiently  done  before  it  is 
sent  to  table,  for  nothing  can  be  more  distasteful,  even  to  the  eye,  than 
fish  which  is  under  dressed. 

From  two  to  three  pounds  of  the  thick  part  of  a fine  salmon  will  require 
half  an  hour  to  boil  it,  but  eight  or  ten  pounds  will  be  done  enough  in  little 
more  than  double  that  time  ; less  in  proportion  to  its  weight  should  be 
allowed  for  a small  fish,  or  for  the  thin  end  of  a large  one.  Do  not  allow 
the  salmon  to  remain  in  the  water  after  it  is  ready  to  serve,  or  both  its 
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flavour  and  appearance  will  be  injured.  Dish  it  on  a hot  napkin,  and 
send  dressed  cucumber,  and  anchovy,  shrimp,  or  lobster  sauce,  and  a tureen 
of  plain  melted  butter  to  table  with  it. 

To  each  gallon  water,  8 oz.  salt.  Salmon,  2 to  3 lbs.  (thick),  ^ hour ; 8 
to  10  lbs.,  lj  hour  ; small  or  thin  fish,  less  time. 

Salmon  h la  Genevese. 

A fashionable  mode  of  serving  salmon  at  the  present  day  is  to  divide 
the  larger  portion  of  the  body  into  three  equal  parts  ; to  boil  them  in 
water,  or  in  a marinade  ; and  to  serve  them  dished  in  a line,  but  not  close 
together,  and  covered  with  a rich  Genevese  sauce.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  skin  should  be  stripped  from  any  fish  over  which  the  sauce  is  poured, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  not  customary. 

Crimped  Salmon. 

Cut  into  slices  an  inch  and  a half,  or  two  inches  thick,  the  body  of  a 
salmon  quite  newly  caught ; throw  them  into  strong  salt  and  water  as 
they  are  done,  but  do  not  let  them  soak  in  it  ; wash  them  well,  lay  them 
on  a fish-plate,  and  put  them  into  fast  boiling  water,  salted  and  well 
skimmed.  In  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  they  will  be  done.  Dish  them 
on  a napkin,  and  send  them  very  hot  to  table  with  lobster  sauce,  and  plain 
melted  butter  ; or  with  caper  fish-sauce.  The  water  should  be  salted  as 
for  salmon  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  scum  should  be  cleared 
off*  with  great  care  after  the  fish  is  in. 

In  boiling  water,  10  to  15  minutes. 

Salmon  a la  St.  Marcel. 

Separate  some  cold  boiled  salmon  into  flakes,  and  free  them  entirely 
from  the  skin  ; break  the  bones,  and  boil  them  in  a pint  of  water  for  half 
an  hour.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  put  it  into  a clean  saucepan  and  stir  into 
it  hy  degrees  when  it  begins  to  boil  quickly,  two  ounces  of  butter  mixed 
with  a large  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  when  the  whole  has  boiled  for  two 
or  three  minutes  add  a teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  one  of  good 
mushroom  catsup,  half  as  much  lemon- juice  or  chili  vinegar,  a half  salt- 
si  >oonful  of  pounded  mace,  some  cayenne,  and  a very  little  salt.  Shell 
from  half  to  a whole  pint  of  shrimps,  add  them  to  the  salmon,  and  heat 
the  fish  very  slowly  in  the  sauce  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  but  do  not  allow  it 
to  boil.  When  it  is  very  hot,  dish  and  send  it  quickly  to  table.  French 
cooks,  when  they  re-dress  fish  or  meat  of  any  kind,  prepare  the  flesh  with 
great  nicety,  and  then  put  it  into  a stewpan,  and  pour  the  sauce  upon  it, 
which  is,  we  think,  better  than  the  more  usual  English  mode  of  laying  it 
into  the  boiling  sauce.  The  cold  salmon  may  also  be  re-heated  in  cream 
sauce,  or  in  the  Mdiire  d\ Hotel  sauce  which  follows  it ; and. will  be  found 
excellent  with  either.  This  recipe  is  for  a moderate  sized  dish. 

Salmon  Baked  over  Mashed  Potatoes. 

We  are  informed  by  a person  who  has  been  a resident  in  Ireland,  that 
the  middle  of  a salmon  is  there  often  baked  over  mashed  potatoes, 
from  which  it  is  raised  by  means  of  a wire  stand,  as  meat  is  in  England. 
"We  have  not  been  able  to  have  it  tried,  but  an  ingenious  cook  will  be  at 
no  loss  for  the  proper  method  of  preparing,  and  <he  time  of  cooking  it. 
The  potatoes  are  sometimes  merely  pared  and  halved  j the  fish  is  then  laid 
upon  them. 

Salmon  Cutlets. 

The  piece  of  salmon  should  be  cut  into  slices  about  an  inch  or  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and  of  a suitable  size.  Then  for  each  cutlet, 
butter,  or  oil  carefully  a piece  of  thin  tough  white  paper,  and  envelope 
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each  bit  of  salmon  tightly,  and  fry  in  hot  butter  or  fat  for  about  ten 
minutes.  After  taking  off  the  papers  may  be  served  on  a very  hot  dish 
with  any  suitable  sauce. 

Broiled  Salmon. 

Having  cut  slices  of  about  an  inch  and  a half  thick  each,  from  a freshly 
caught  salmon,  and  having  prepared  some  melted  butter  suitably 
thickened  with  flour  and  added  a little  salt,  then  roll  the  pieces  of  salmon 
about  in  the  compound  until  thoroughly  covered  with  it.  Thoroughly 
rub  the  gridiron  with  suet  and  broil  the  steaks  for  about  ten  minutes. 
May  be  served  with  or  without  sauce. 

Boasted  Salmon. 

Either  a whole  salmon  or  a portion  of  one  may  be  taken.  Have  it 
floured  thoroughly  and  placed  in  an  oven  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  and 
baste  almost  incessantly  while  cooking.  Serve  with  sliced  lemon,  and 
may  be  eaten  either  cold  or  hot. 

Cold  Salmon. 

A piece  of  salmon  may  be  boiled  with  the  intention  of  having  it  served 
cold  ; or  the  object  may  be  to  utilize  what  has  been  left  over.  It  may  be 
served  plain  with  bread  and  butter.  Or  if  a more  elaborate  dish  is 
desired,  it  may  be  garnished  with  sliced  aspic  jelly,  and  served  with 
Anchovy  cream,  or  Yerte  sauce  in  a sauce-boat. 

Salmon  Pudding,  to  lbe  Served  Hot  or  Cold, 

( A Scotch  Recipe  —Good. ) 

Pound  or  chop  small,  or  rub  through  a sieve  one  pound  of  cold  boiled 
salmon  freed  entirely  from  bone  and  skin ; and  blend  it  lightly  but 
thoroughly  with  half  a pound  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  a teaspoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovies,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  a seasoning  of  fine  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  four  well  whisked  eggs.  Press  the  mixture  closely  and 
evenly  into  a deep  dish  or  mould,  buttered  in  every  part,  and  bake  it  for 
one  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 

Salmon,  1 lb. ; bread-crumbs,  b lb. ; essence  of  anchovies,  1 teaspoonful ; 
cream,  £ pint ; eggs,  4 ; salt  and  cayenne  ; baked  1 hour. 

To  Boil  Cod  Fish. 

[In  highest  season  from  October  to  the  beginning  of  February  ; in  perfection  about 

Christmas.  ] 

When  this  fish  is  large  the  head  and  shoulders  are  sufficient  for  a hand- 
some dish,  and  they  contain  all  the  choicer  portion  of  it  though  not  so 
much  substantial  eating  as  the  middle  of  the  body,  which,  in  consequence, 
is  generally  preferred  to  them  by  the  frugal  housekeeper.  Wash  the  fish^ 
and  cleanse  the  inside,  and  the  back-bone  in  particular,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care  ; lay  it  into  the  fish-kettle  and  cover  it  well  with  cold 
water  mixed  with  five  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon,  and  about  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  the  whole.  Place  it  over  a moderate  fire,  clear  off 
the  scum  perfectly,  and  let  the  fish  boil  gently  until  it  is  done.  Drain  it 
well  by  setting  the  fish-plate  across  the  kettle  for  a minute  or  two,  and 
dish  it  carefully  upon  a very  hot  napkin  with  the  liver  and  the  roe  as  a 
garnish.  To  these  are  usually  added  tufts  of  lightly  scraped  horse-radish 
round  the  edge.  Serve  well-made  oyster  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter 
with  it ; or  anchovy  sauce,  when  oysters  cannot  be  procured.  The  cream 
sauce  is  also  an  appropriate  one  for  this  fish. 

Moderate  size,  20  to  30  minutes.  Large,  ^ to  J hour. 
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Cut  the  middle  or  tail  of  the  fish  into  slices  nearly  an  inch  thick* 
season  them  with  salt  and  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  flour  them  well, 
and  fry  them  of  a clear  equal  brown  on  both  sides  ; drain  them  on  a sieve 
before  the  fire,  and  serve  them  on  a well-heated  napkin,  with  plenty  of 
crisped  parsley  round  them.  Or,  dip  them  into  beaten  egg,  and  then 
into  fine  crumbs  mixed  with  a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  (some  cooks 
add  one  of  minced  herbs  also),  before  they  are  fried.  Send  melted  butter 
and  anchovy  sauce  to  table  with  them. 

8 to  12  minutes. 

Obs. — This  is  a much  better  way  of  dressing  the  thin  part  of  the  fish 
than  boiling  it,  and  as  it  is  generally  cheap,  it  makes  thus  an  economical, 
as  well  as  a very  good  dish  : if  the  slices  are  lifted  from  the  frying-pan 
into  a good  curried  gravy,  and  left  in  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes  before  they  are  sent  to  table,  they  will  be  found  excellent. 


Stewed  Cod. 

Put  into  boiling  water,  salted  as  usual,  about  three  pounds  of  fresh  cod 
fish  cut  into  slices  an  inch  and  a half  thick,  and  boil  them  gently  for  five 
minutes  ; lift  them  out,  and  let  them  drain.  Have  ready  heated  in  a wide 
stewpan  nearly  a pint  of  veal  gravy  or  of  very  good  broth,  lay  in  the  fish, 
and  stew  it  for  five  minutes,  then  add  four  tablespoonsfuls  of  extremely 
fine  bread-crumbs,  and  simmer  it  for  three  minutes  longer.  Stir  well  into 
the  sauce  a large  teaspoonful  of  arrow-root  quite  free  from  lumps,  a fourth 
part  as  much  of  mace,  something  less  of  cayenne,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovies,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Boil  the  whole 
for  a couple  of  minutes,  lift  out  the  fish  carefully  with  a slice,  pour  the 
sauce  over,  and  serve  it  quickly. 

Cod  fish,  3 lbs. : boiled  5 minutes.  Gravy,  or  strong  broth,  nearly  1 
pint  r 5 minutes.  Bread-crumbs,  4 tablespoonsfuls  : 3 minutes.  Arrow- 
root,  1 large  teaspoonful ; mace,  j teaspoonful ; less  of  cayenne  ; essence 
of  anchovies,  1 tablespoonful  ^lemon-juice,  1 dessertspoonful : 2 minutes. 
Or  as  required  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — A dozen  or  two  of  oysters,  bearded,  and  added  with  their  strained 
liquor  to  this  dish  two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is  served,  will  to  many 
tastes  vary  it  very  agreeably. 

Stewed  Cod  Fish,  in  Brown  Sauce. 

Slice  the  fish,  take  off  the  skin,  flour  it  well,  and  fry  it  quickly  a fine 
brown  ; lift  it  out  and  drain  it  on  the  back  of  a sieve,  arrange  it  in  a clean 
stewpan,  and  pour  in  as  much  good  boiling  brown  gravy  as  will  nearly 
cover  it ; add  from  one  to  two  glasses  of  port  wine,  or  rather  more  of 
claret,  a dessertspoonful  of  Chili  vinegar,  or  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and 
some  cayenne,  with  as  much  salt  as  may  be  needed.  Stew  the  fish  very 
softly  until  it  just  begins  to  break,  lift  it  carefully  with  a slice  into  a very 
hot  dish,  stir  into  the  gravy  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter  smoothly 
kneaded  with  a large  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  a little  pounded  mace ; 
give  the  sauce  a minute’s  boil,  pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve  it  im- 
mediately. The  wine  may  be  omitted,  good  shin  of  beef  stock  substituted 
for  the  gravy,  and  a teaspoonful  of  soy,  one  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sauce  added  to  flavour  it. 

To  Boil  Salt  Fish. 

When  very  salt  and  dry,  this  must  be  long  soaked  before  it  is  boiled, 
but  it  is  generally  supplied  by  the  fishmongers  nearly  or  quite  ready  to 
dress.  When  it  is  not  so,  lay  it  for  a night  into  a large  quantity  of  cold 
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water,  then  let  it  lie  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  then  again  put  it 
into  water,  and  continue  thus  until  it  is  well  softened.  Brush  it  very 
clean,  wash  it  thoroughly,  and  put  it  with  abundance  of  cold  water  into 
the  fish  kettle,  place  it  near  the  fire  and  let  it  heat  very  slowly  indeed. 
Keep  it  just  on  the  point  of  simmering,  without  allowing  it  ever  to  boil , 
(which  would  render  it  hard),  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full 
hour,  according  to  its  weight ; should  it  be  quite  small  and  thin,  less  time 
will  be  sufficient  for  it ; but  by  following  these  directions,  the  fish  will  be 
almost  as  good  as  if  it  were  fresh.  The  scum  should  be  cleared  off  with 
great  care  from  the  beginning.  Egg  sauce  and  boiled  parsnips  are  the 
usual  accompaniment  to  salt  fish,  which  should  be  dished  upon  a hot 
napkin,  and  which  is  sometimes  also  thickly  strewed  with  chopped  eggs. 

Salt  Fish,  a La  Maitre  S’ Hotel. 

Boil  the  fish  by  the  foregoing  recipe,  or  ta,ke  the  remains  of  that  which 
has  been  served  at  table,  flake  it  off  clear  from  the  bones,  and  strip  away 
every  morsel  of  the  skin  ; then  lay  it  into  a very  clean  saucepan  or  stew- 
pan,  and  pour  upon  it  the  sharp  Maitre  d Hotel  sauce  ; or  dissolve  gently 
two  or  three  ounces  of  butter  with  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  a 
half-teaspoonful  of  flour  ; add  some  pepper  or  cayenne,  very  little  salt,  and 
a dessert-spoonful  or  more  of  minced  parsley.  Heat  the  fish  slowly  quite 
through  in  either  of  these  sauces,  and  toss  or  stir  it  until  the  whole  is 
well  mixed  ; if  the  second  be  used,  add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  or  a small 
quantity  of  Chili  vinegar  just  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  The  fish 
thus  prepared  may  be  served  in  a deep  dish,  with  a border  of  mashed 
parsnips  or  potatoes. 

To  Boil  Cods’  Sounds. 

Should  they  be  highly  salted,  soak  them  for  a night,  and  on  the  following 
day  rub  off  entirely  the  discoloured  skin  ; wash  them  well,  lay  them  into 
plenty  of  cold  milk  and  water,  and  boil  them  gently  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  or  longer  should  they  not  be  quite  tender.  Clear  off  the  scum 
as  it  rises  with  great  care,  or  it  will  sink  and  adhere  to  the  sounds,  of 
which  the  appearance  will  then  be  spoiled.  Drain  them  well,  dish  them 
on  a napkin,  and  send  egg  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter  to  table  with 
them. 

To  Fry  Cods’  Sounds  in  Batter. 

Boil  them  as  directed  above  until  they  are  nearly  done,  then  lift  them 
out,  lay  them  on  to  a drainer,  and  let  them  remain  till  they  are  oold  : 
cut  them  across  in  strips  of  an  inch  deep,  curl  them  round,  dip  them  into 
a good  French  or  English  batter,  fry  them  of  a fine  pale  brown,  drain  and 
dry  them  well,  dish  them  on  a hot  napkin,  and  garnish  them  with  crisped 
parsley. 

To  Fry  Soles. 

[In  season  all  the  year.] 

All  fish  to  fry  well  must  be  not  only  fresh  but  perfectly  free  from  moisture, 
particularly  when  they  are  to  be  dressed  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  as 
these  will  not  otherwise  adhere  to  them.  Empty,  skin,  and  wash  the 
soles  with  extreme  nicety,  from  one  to  two  hours  before  they  are  wanted 
for  table  ; and  after  having  cleansed  and  wiped  them  very  dry  both  inside 
and  out,  replace  the  roes,  fold  and  press  them  gently  in  a soft  clean  cloth, 
and  leave  them  wrapped  in  it  until  it  is  time  to  fry  them  ; ot  suspend 
them  singly  upon  hooks  in  a current  of  cool  air,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
better  method,  of  proceeding  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently.  Clover 
them  equally  in  every  part,  first  with  some  beaten  egg,  and  then  with 
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fine  dry  crumbs  of  bread,  mixed  with  a very  little  flour  to  make  them 
adhere  with  more  certainty  : a small  teaspoonful  will  be  sufficient  for  two 
large  soles.  Melt  in  a large  and  exceedingly  clean  frying  pan  over  a 
brisk  and  clear  fire,  as  much  very  pure-flavoured  lard  as  will  float  the 
fish  and  let  it  be  sufficiently  hot  before  they  are  laid  in  to  brown 
them  quickly ; for  if  this  is  neglected  it  will  be  impossible  to  render  them 
crisp  and  dry. 

When  the  fat  ceases  to  bubble,  throw  in  a small  bit  of  bread,  and  if  it 
takes  a good  colour  immediately  the  soles  may  be  put  in  without  delay. 
An  experienced  cook  will  know,  without  this  test,  when  it  is  at  the  proper 
point ; but  the  learner  will  do  better  to  avail  herself  of  it  until  practice 
and  observation  shall  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  her.  Before  the 
fish  are  laid  into  the  pan,  take  them  by  the  head  and  shake  the  loose 
crumbs  from  them.  When  they  are  firm,  and  of  a fine  amber-colour  on 
one  side,  turn  them  with  care,  passing  a slice  under  them  and  a fork 
through  the  heads,  and  brown  them  on  the  other.  Lift  them  out,  and 
either  dry  them  well  on  a soft  cloth  laid  upon  a sieve  reversed,  before  the 
fire,  turning  them  often,  or  press  them  lightly  in  hot  white  blotting  paper. 
Dish  them  on  a drainer  covered  with  a hot  napkin  and  send  them  to 
table  without  delay  with  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce,  and  plain  melted 
butter. 

Very  small  soles  will  be  done  in  six  minutes,  and  large  ones  in  about  ten. 
They  may  be  floured  and  fried,  without  being  egged  and  crumbed,  but 
this  is  not  a very  usual  mode  of  serving  them. 

Small  soles,  6 minutes  ; large,  about  10  minutes. 

To  Boil  Soles. 

The  flesh  of  a fine  fresh  sole,  when  boiled  with  care,  is  remarkably  sweet 
and  delicate  ; if  very  large  it  may  be  dressed  and  served  as  turbot,  to 
which  it  will  be  found  little  inferior  in  flavour.  Empty  it,  take  out  the 
gills,  cut  off  the  fins,  and  cleanse  and  wash  it  with  great  nicety,  but  do 
not  skin  it ; then  either  lay  it  into  cold  water  in  which  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  salt  has  been  dissolved,  and  heat  it  rather  slowly,  and  then 
simmer  it  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  its  size  ; or  boil  it  in  the 
manner  directed  in  the  first  pages  of  this  chapter.  Drain  it  well  on  the 
fish-plate  as  it  is  lifted  out,  and  dish  it  on  a napkin,  the  white  side  up- 
wards, and  serve  it  quickly  with  anchovy,  shrimp,  or  lobster  sauce.  It 
may  also  be  sent  to  table  thickly  covered  with  the  Cream  Fish  Sauce, 
Caper  Fish  Sauce  or  Lady’s  Sauce,  though  this  a mode  of  Service  less  to 
be  recommended,  as  the  sauce  cools  more  speedily  when  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  fish  : it  is,  however,  the  continental  fashion,  and  will  there- 
fore find  more  favour  with  some  persons. 

Very  large  sole,  5 to  10  minutes  ; moderate  sized,  4 to  6 minutes. 

Fillets  of  Soles. 

The  word  fillet,  whether  applied  to  fish,  poultry,  game,  or  butchers’  meat, 
means  simply  the  flesh  of  either  (or  of  certain  portions  of  it),  raised  clear 
from  the  bones  in  a handsome  form,  and  divided  or  not,  as  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  served  may  require.  It  is  an  elegant  mode  of  dressing 
various  kinds  of  fish,  and  even  those  which  are  not  the  most  highly 
esteemed,  afford  an  excellent  dish  when  thus  prepared.  Soles  to  be  filletted 
with  advantage  should  be  large  ; the  flesh  may  then  be  divided  down  the 
middle  of  the  back,  next,  separated  from  the  fins,  and  with  a very  sharp 
knife  raised  clear  from  the  bones* **  When  thus  prepared,  the  fillets  may 

* A celebrated  French  cook  gives  the  following  instructions  lor  raising  these  fillets  : — 

**  Take  them  up  by  running  your  knife  first  between  the  bones  and  the  flesh,  the© 
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be  divided,  trimmed  into  a good  form,  egged,  covered  with  fine  crumbs, 
fried  in  the  usual  way,  and  served  with  the  same  sauces  as  the  whole  tish  ; 
or  each  fillet  may  be  rolled  up,  in  its  entire  length,  if  very  small,  or  after 
being  once  divided  if  large,  and  fastened  with  a slight  twine,  or  a short 
thin  skewer  ; then  egged,  crumbed,  and  fried  in  plenty  of  boiling  lard  ; or 
merely  well  floured  and  fried  from  eight  to  ten  minutes. 

When  the  fish  are  not  very  large,  they  are  sometimes  boned  without 
being  parted  in  the  middle,  and  each  side  is  rolled  from  the  tail  to  the 
head,  after  being  first  spread  with  pounded  shrimps  mixed  with  a third 
of  their  volume  of  butter,  a few  bread-crumbs,  and  a high  seasoning  of 
mace  and  cayenne  ; or  with  pounded  lobster  mixed  with  a large  portion 
of  the  coral,  and  the  same  seasoning,  and  proportion  of  butter  as  the 
shrimps  ; then  laid  into  a dish,  with  the  ingredients  directed  for  the  soles 
auplat ; well  covered  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  clarified  butter,  and  baked 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  minutes,  or  until  the  crumbs  are  coloured  to  a fine 
brown  in  a moderate  oven. 

. The  fillets  may  likewise  be  cut  into  small  strips  or  squares  of  uniform 
size,  lightly  dredged  with  pepper  or  cayenne,  salt  and  flour,  and  fried  in 
butter  over  a brisk  fire  ; then  well  drained,  and  sauced  with  a good  btehamd 
flavoured  with  a teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley. 

Curried  Soles. 

First,  fry  gently  in  a morsel  of  butter  a moderate-sized  onion  sliced  thin, 
and  when  it  is  well  browned  lift  it  on  to  a sieve  reversed,  to  drain  ; then 
lay  it  into  the  stewpan  in  which  the  curry  is  to  be  made  ; next,  mix  about 
three  dessertspoonfuls  of  good  currie  powder  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a large  tablespoonful  of  flour  ; raise  the  flesh  in  fillets  from  a couple 
of  quite  large  soles,  or  take  the  heads  and  tails  from  two  or  three  small 
ones,  and  divide  each  fish  once  or  twice  without  boning  it  ; rub  half  the 
powder  on  the  soles,  and  fry  them  quickly  and  lightly  ; then  place  them 
upon  the  onion,  pour  a little  boiling  water  or  broth  into  the  pan,  give  it 
a shake,  and  a minute’s  boil,  add  it  to  the  fish,  and  when  it  begins  to 
simmer,  stir  in  the  remainder  of  the  powder,  very  smoothly  mixed  with  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  cold  broth  or  water.  Stew  the  currie  softly  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  ; throw  in  a spoonful  of  lemon- juice  or  Chili-vinegar  * 
and  serve  it  as  hot  as  possible. 

Onion,  1 ; flesh  of  soles,  2 large  ; (or  small  soles  unboned  3 or  4 ;)  currie 
powder,  3 dessertspoonfuls  ; salt,  1 small  teaspoonful  ; flour,  1 tablespoon- 
ful ; water  or  broth,  £ to  £ a pint ; lemon- juice  or  chili-vinegar,  1 to  2 
dessertspoonfuls  ; 15  to  20  minutes. 

Soles  an  Plat. 

Clarify  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  pour  it  into  the 
dish  in  which  the  fish  are  to  be  served  ; add  to  it  a little  salt,  some  cayenne, 
& teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  from  one  to  two  glasses  of  sherry 
or  of  any  other  dry  white  wine  ; lay  in  a couple  of  fine  soles  which  have 
been  well  cleaned  and  wiped  very  dry,  strew  over  them  a thick  layer  of 
fine  bread-crumbs,  moisten  them  with  clarified  butter,  set  the  dish  into  a 
moderate  oven,  and  bake  the  fish  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  A layer  of 
shrimps  placed  between  the  soles  is  a great  improvement  ; and  we  would 
also  recommend  a little  lemon- juice  to  be  mixed  with  the  sauce. 

Baked,  15  minutes. 

Obs. — The  soles  are,  we  think,  better  without  the  wine  in  this  recipe* 

between  the  skin  and  the  fillet ; by  leaning  pretty  hard  on  the  table  they  will  com© 
off  very  neatly. 
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They  require  but  a smal1  portion  of  liquid,  which  might  be  supplied  by  a 
little  additional  butter,  a spoonful  of  water  or  pale  gravy,  the  lemon- juice, 
and  store-sauce.  Minced  parsley  may  be  mixed  with  the  bread-crumbs 
when  it  is  liked. 

Baked  Soles. 

( A simple  but  excellent  Recipe. ) 

Fresh  large  soles,  dressed  in  the  following  manner,  are  remarkabb 
tender  and  delicate  eating  ; much  more  so  than  those  which  are  fried. 
After  the  fish  has  been  skinned  and  cleansed  in  the  usual  way,  wipe  it  dry 
and  let  it  remain  for  an  hour  or  more,  if  time  will  permit,  closely  folded 
in  a clean  cloth  ; then  mix  with  a slightly  beaten  egg  about  an  ounce  of 
butter,  just  liquefied  but  not  heated  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  or  before 
the  fire  ; brush  the  fish  in  every  part  with  this  mixture,  and  cover  it  with 
very  fine  dry  bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with  a little  salt,  cayenne,  pounded 
mace,  and  nutmeg.  Pour  a teaspoonful  or  two  of  liquid  butter  into  a flat 
dish  which  will  contain  the  fish  well ; lay  it  in,  sprinkle  it  with  a little 
more  butter,  press  the  bread-crumbs  lightly  on  it  with  a broad-bladed 
knife,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

If  two  or  more  soles  are  required  for  table  at  the  same  time,  they  should 
be  placed  separately,  quite  flat,  in  a large  dish,  or  each  fish  should  be  laid 
on  a dish  by  itself.  On  our  first  essay  of  this  recipe,  the  fish  dressed  by 
it  (it  was  baked  for  twenty-five  minutes  in  a very  slack  iron  oven)  proved 
infinitely  nicer  than  one  of  the  same  size  which  was  fried,  and  served 
with  it.  The  difference  between  them  was  very  marked,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  exceeding  tenderness  of  the  flesh  of  that  which  was  baked  ; 
its  appearence,  however,  would  have  been  somewhat  Improved  by  a rather 
quicker  oven.  When  ready  to  serve,  it  should  be  gently  glided  on  to  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  sent  to  table.  About  three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs 
and  two  and  a half  of  butter,  will  be  sufficient  for  a large  pair  of  soles. 
They  will  be  more  perfectly  encrusted  with  the  bread  if  dipped  into,  or 
sprinkled  with  it  a second  time,  after  the  first  coating  has  been  well 
moistened  with  the  butter. 

Soles  Stewed  in  Cream. 

Prepare  some  very  fresh  middling-sized  soles  with  exceeding  '•ucety,  put 
them  into  boiling  water  slightly  salted,  and  simmer  them  for  two  minutes 
only  ; lift  them  out,  and  let  them  drain  ; lay  them  into  a wide  stewpan  with 
as  much  sweet  rich  cream  as  will  nearly  cover  them  ; add  a good  seasoning 
of  pounded  mace,  cayenne,  and  salt ; stew  the  fish  softly  from  six  to  ten 
minutes,  or  until  the  flesh  parts  readily  from  the  bones  ; dish  them,  stir  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon  to  the  sauce,  pour  it  over  the  soles,  and  send  them 
immediately  to  table.  Some  lemon-rind  may  be  boiled  in  the  cream,  if 
approved ; and  a small  teaspotmful  of  arrowroot,  very  smoothly  mixed 
with  a little  milk,  may  be  stirred  to  the  sauce  (should  it  require  thickening) 
before  the  lemon-juice  is  added.  Turbot  and  brill  also  may  be  dressed  by 
this  recipe,  time  proportioned  to  their  size  being  of  course  allowed  for 
them. 

Soles,  3 or  4 : boiled  in  water  2 minutes.  Cream,  \ to  whole  pint ; salt, 
mace,  cayenne  : fish  stewed,  6 to  10  minutes.  Juice  of  half  a lemon.  Or 
as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — In  Cornwall  the  fish  is  laid  at  once  into  thick  clotted  cream,  and 
seewed  entirely  in  it ; but  this  method  gives  to  the  sauce,  which  ought  to 
be  extremely  delicate,  a coarse  fishy  flavour  which  the  previous  boil  in 
water  prevents. 

At  Penzance,  grey  mullet,  after  being  sealed,  are  divided  in  the  middle, 
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just  covered  with  cold  water,  and  softly  boiled,  with  the  addition  of 
branches  of  parsley,  pepper  and  salt,  until  the  flesh  of  the  back  parts  easily 
from  the  bone ; clotted  cream,  minced  parsley,  and  lemon-juice  are  then 
added  to  the  sauce,  and  the  mallets  are  dished  with  the  heads  and  tails 
laid  even  to  the  thick  parts  of  the  back,  where  the  fish  were  cut  asunder. 
Hake,  too,  is  there  divided  at  every  joint  (having  previously  been  scaled), 
dipped  into  egg,  then  thickly  covered  with  fine  bread-crumbs  mixed  with 
plenty  of  minced  parsley,  and  fried  a fine  brown  ; or,  the  back-bone  being 
previously  taken  out,  the  fish  is  sliced  into  cutlets,  and  then  fried. 

To  Fry  Whitings. 

[In  full  season  from  Michaelmas  to  beginning  of  February.] 

Clean,  skin,  and  dry  them  thoroughly  in  a cloth,  fasten  their  tails  to 
their  mouths,  brush  slightly  beaten  eggs  equally  over  them,  and  cover 
them  with  the  finest  bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  a little  flour ; fry  them  a 
clear  golden  brown  in  plenty  of  boiling  lard,  drain  and  dry  them  well, 
dish  them  on  a hot  napkin,  and  serve  them  with  good  melted  butter,  and 
the  sauce  cruets,  or  with  well  made  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce.  A small 
half-teaspoonful  of  salt  should  be  beaten  up  with  the  eggs  used  in  pre- 
paring the  whitings  : two  will  be  sufficient  for  half  a dozen  fish. 

5 to  8 minutes,  according  to  their  size. 

Fillets  of  Whitings, 

Empty  and  wash  thoroughly,  but  do  not  skin  the  fish.  Take  off  the 
flesh  on  both  sides  close  to  the  bones,  passing  the  knife  from  the  tail  to 
the  head  ; divide  each  side  in  two,  trim  the  fillets  into  good  shape,  and 
fold  them  in  a cloth,  that  the  moisture  may  be  well  absorbed  from  them  ; 
dip  them  into,  or  draw  them  through,  some  beaten  egg,  then  dip  them 
into  fine  crumbs  mixed  with  a small  portion  of  flour,  and  fry  them  a fine 
light  brown  in  lard  or  clarified  butter ; drain  them  well,  press  them  in 
white  blotting-paper,  dish  them  one  over  the  other  in  a circle,  and  send 
the  usual  sauce  to  table  with  them.  The  fillets  may  also  be  broiled  after 
being  dipped  into  eggs  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  then  into  crumbs 
of  bread,  next  into  clarified  butter,  and  a second  time  into  the  bread-crumbs 
(or,  to  shorten  the  process,  a portion  of  clarified  butter  may  be  mixed 
with  the  eggs  at  first),  and  served  with  good  melted  butter,  or  thickened 
veal  gravy  seasoned  with  cayenne,  lemon- juice,  and  chopped  parsley. 

Five  minutes  will  fry  the  fillets,  even  when  very  large : rather  more 
time  will  be  required  to  broil  them. 

To  Boil  Whitings. 

[ French  B&iipe.  ] 

Having  scraped,  cleansed,  and  wiped  them,  lay  them  on  a fish-plate, 
and  put  them  into  water  at  the  point  of  boiling  ; throw  in  a handful  of 
salt,  two  bay  leaves,  and  plenty  of  parsley  well  washed  and  tied  together  ; 
let  the  fish  just  simmer  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  watch  them  closely 
that  they  may  not  be  overdone.  Serve  parsley  and  butter  with  them, 
and  use  in  making  it  the  liquor  in  which  the  whitings  have  been  boiled. 
Just  simmered  from  5 to  10  minutes. 

JBaked  Whitings  k la  Francaise. 

Proceed  with  these  exactly  as  with  the  soles  au  plat  of  this  chapter ; 
or,  pour  a little  clarified  butter  into  a deep  dish,  and  strew  it  rather 
thickly  with  finely-minced  mushrooms  mixed  with  a teaspoonful  of 
parsley,  and  (when  the  flavour  is  liked,  and  considered  appropriate)  with 
an  eschalot  or  two,  or  the  white  part  of  a few  green  onions,  also  chopped 
very  small.  On  these  place  the  fish  after  they  have  been  scaled,  emptied, 
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thoroughly  washed,  and  wiped  dry  : season  them  well  with  salt  and  white 
pepper,  or  cayenne  ; sprinkle  more  of  the  herbs  upon  them  ; pour  gently 
from  one  to  two  glasses  of  light  white  wine  into  the  dish,  cover  the 
whitings  with  a thick  layer  of  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  sprinkle  these  plenti- 
fully with  clarified  butter,  and  bake  the  fish  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Send  a cut  lemon  only  to  table  with  them.  When  the  wine  is  not  liked, 
a few  spoonfuls  of  pale  veal  gravy  can  be  used  instead ; or  a larger 
quantity  of  clarified  cutter,  with  a tablespoonful  of  water,  a teaspoonful 
of  lemon-pickle  and  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  a few  drops  of  soy. 

15  to  20  minutes. 

To  Boil  Mackerel. 

[In  full  season  in  May,  June,  and  July ; may  be  had  also  in  early  spring. 

Open  the  fish  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  insides  being  perfectly 
cleansed,  but  not  more  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  ; empty  them 
with  care,  lay  the  roes  apart,  and  wash  both  them  and  the  mackerel 
delicately  clean.  It  is  customary  now  to  lay  these,  and  the  greater 
number  of  other  fish  as  well,  into  cold  water  when  they  are  to  be  boiled  ; 
formerly  all  were  plunged  at  once  into  fast-boiling  water.  For  such  as 
are  small  and  delicate,  it  should  be  hoL ; they  should  be  brought  gently  to 
boil,  and  simmered  until  they  are  done  ; the  scum  should  be  cleared  off  as 
it  rises,  and  the  usual  proportion  of  salt  stirred  into  the  water  before  the 
mackerel  are  put  in.  The  roes  are  commonly  replaced  in  the  fish  ; but  as 
they  sometimes  require  more  boiling  than  the  mackerel  themselves,  it  is 
better,  when  they  are  very  large,  to  lay  them  upon  the  fish-plate  by  their 
sides.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  boil 
a full-sized  mackerel,  some  will  be  done  in  less  time  ; but  they  must  be 
watched  and  lifted  out  as  soon  as  the  tails  split,  and  the  eyes  are  starting. 

Dish  them  on  a napkin,  and  send  fennel  or  gooseberry  sauce  to  table 
with  them,  and  plain  melted  butter  also. 

Small  mackerel,  10  to  15  minutes  ; large,  15  to  20  minutes. 

To  Bake  MackereL 

After  they  have  been  cleaned  and  well  washed,  wipe  them  very  dry,  fill 
the  insides  with  the  forcemeat,  No.  1,  sew  them  up,  arrange  them,  with 
the  roes,  closely  together  in  a coarse  baking-dish,  flour  them  lightly,  strew 
a little  fine  salt  over,  and  stick  bits  of  butter  upon  them  ; or  pour  some 
equally  over  them,  after  having  just  dissolved  it  in  a small  saucepan. 
Half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven  will  bake  them.  Oyster  forcemeat  is 
always  appropriate  for  any  kind  of  fish  which  is  in  season  while  the 
oysters  are  so  ; but  the  mackerel  are  commonly  served,  and  are  very  good 
writh  that  which  we  have  named.  Lift  them  carefully  into  a hot  dish  after 
they  are  taken  from  the  oven,  and  send  melted  butter  and  a cut  lemon  to 
table  with  them. 

\ hour. 

Baked  Mackerel,  or  Whitings. 

( Cinderella's  Recipe — good.) 

The  fish  for  this  recipe  should  be  opened  only  so  much  as  will  permit  of 
their  being  emptied  and  perfectly  cleansed.  Wash  and  wipe  them  dry, 
then  fold  them  in  a soft  cloth,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  awhile. 
Beplace  the  roes,  and  put  the  fish  into  a baking-dish  of  suitable  size,  with 
a tablespoonful  of  wine,  a few  drops  of  chili  vinegar,  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  well-blended  with  a saltspoon- 
ful  of  flour,  for  each  fish.  They  must  be  turned  round  with  the  heads  and 
tails  towards  each  other,  that  they  may  lie  compactly  in  the  dish,  and  the 
backs  should  be  placed  downwards,  that  the  sauce  may  surround  the 
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thickest  part  of  the  flesh.  Lay  two  buttered  papers  o ver,  and  press  them 
down  upon  them  ; set  the  dish  into  a gentle  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  take 
off  the  papers,  and  send  the  fish  to  table  in  their  sauce. 

A few  minutes  more  of  time  must  be  allowed  for  mackerel  when  it  is 
large,  should  the  oven  be  very  slow. 

Full-sized  whitings  are  excellent  thus  dressed  if  carefully  managed,  and 
many  eaters  would  infinitely  prefer  mackerel  so  prepared,  to  boiled  ones. 
The  writer  has  port- wine  always  used  for  the  sauce,  to  which  a rather  full 
seasoning  of  Chili  vinegar,  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace,  is  added  ; but 
sherry,  Buceilas,  or  any  other  dry  wine,  can  be  used  instead  ; and  the 
various  condiments  added  to  it,  can  be  varied  to  the  taste.  This  recipe  is 
a very  convenient  one,  as  it  is  prepared  with  little  trouble,  and  a stove- 
oven,  if  the  heat  be  properly  moderated,  will  answer  for  the  baking.  It 
is  an  advantage  to  take  off  the  heads  of  the  fish  before  they  are  dressed, 
and  they  may  then  be  entirely  emptied  without  being  opened.  When 
preferred  so,  they  can  be  re-dished  for  table,  and  the  sauce  poured  over 
them. 

Obs. — The  dish  in  which  they  are  baked,  should  be  buttered  before  they 
are  laid  in. 

Fried  Mackerel. 

( Common  French  Recipe. ) 

After  the  fish  have  been  emptied  and  washed  extremely  clean,  cut  off 
the  heads  and  tails,  split  the  bodies  quite  open,  and  take  out  the  back- 
bones (we  recommend  in  preference  that  the  flesh  should  be  taken  off  the 
bones  as  in  the  following  recipe) : Wipe  the  mackerel  very  dry,  dust  fine 

salt  and  pepper  (or  cayenne)  over  them,  flour  them  well,  fry  them  a fine 
brown  in  boiling  lard,  drain  them  thoroughly,  and  serve  them  with  the 
following  sauce  : — Dissolve  in  a small  saucepan  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
butter  smoothly  mixed  with  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  some  salt,  pepper,  or 
cayenne  ; shake  these  over  a gentle  fire  until  they  are  lightly  coloured, 
then  add  by  slow  degrees  nearly  half  a pint  of  good  broth  or  gravy,  and 
the  juice  of  one  large  lemon  ; boil  the  sauce  for  a couple  of  minutes,  and 
serve  it  very  hot.  Or,  instead  of  this,  add  a large  teaspoonful  of  strong 
made  mustard,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  Chili  vinegar,  to  some  thick 
melted  butter,  and  serve  it  with  the  fish.  A spoonful  of  Harvey’s  sauce 
or  of  mushroom  catsup  can  be  mixed  with  this  last  at  pleasure. 

Fillets  of  Mackerel. 

( Fried  or  Broiled. ) 

Take  off  the  flesh  quite  whole  on  either  side  from  three  fine  mackerel, 
which  have  been  opened  and  properly  cleaned  ; let  it  be  entirely  free 
from  bone,  dry  it  well  in  a cloth,  then  divide  each  part  in  two,  and  dip 
them  into  the  beaten  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs,  seasoned  with  salt  and 
white  pepper,  or  cayenne  ; cover  them  equally  with  fine  dry  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  fry  them  like  soles  ; or  dip  them  into  clarified  butter,  and  then 
again  into  the  crumbs,  and  broil  them  over  a very  clear  fire  of  a fine 
brown.  Dish  them  in  a circle  one  over  the  other,  and  send  them  to  table 
with  the  Mditre  <F  Hotel  sauce,  or  with  the  one  which  follows  it.  The 
French  pour  the  sauce  into  the  centre  of  the  dish  ; but  for  broiled  fillets 
this  is  not  so  well,  we  think,  as  serving  it  in  a tureen.  The  roes  of  the 
fish,  after  being  well  washed  and  soaked,  may  be  dressed  with  them,  or 
they  may  be  made  into  patties.  Minced  parsley  can  be  mixed  with  the 
bread  crumbs  when  it  is  liked. 

Boiled  Fillets  of  Mackerel. 

After  having  taken  off  and  divided  the  flesh  of  the  fish,  as  above,  place 
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it  flat  m one  layer  in  a wide  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  just  cover  the 
fillets  with  cold  water ; throw  in  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  or  three 
small  sprigs  of  parsley  ; bring  the  mackerel  slowly  to  a boil,  clear  off  the 
scum  with  care,  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  of  slow  simmering  try  the 
fillets  with  a fork  ; if  the  thick  part  divides  with  a touch,  they  are  done. 
Lift  them  out  cautiously  with  a slice ; drain,  and  serve  them  very  hot 
with  good  parsley  and  butter  ; or  strip  off  the  skin  quickly,  and  pour  a 
Maitre  d’  Hotel  sauce  over  them. 

Mackerel  Broiled  Whole. 

( An  Excellent  Recipe.) 

Empty  and  cleanse  perfectly  a fine  and  very  fresh  mackerel,  but  with- 
out opening  it  more  than  is  needful ; dry  it  well,  either  in  a cloth  or  by 
hanging  it  in  a cool  air  until  it  is  stiff ; make  with  a sharp  knife  a deep 
incision  the  whole  length  of  the  fish  on  either  side  of  the  back  bone,  and 
about  half  an  inch  from  it,  and  with  a feather  put  in  a little  cayenne  and 
fine  salt,  mixed  with  a few  drops  of  good  salad  oil  or  clarified  butter. 
Lay  the  mackerel  over  a moderate  fire  upon  a well-heated  gridiron  which 
has  been  rubbed  with  suet ; loosen  it  gently  should  it  stick,  which  it  will 
do  unless  often  moved  ; and  when  it  is  equally  done  on  both  sides,  turn 
the  back  to  the  fire.  About  half  an  hour  will  broil  it  well.  If  a sheet  of 
thickly- buttered  writing-paper  be  folded  round  it,  and  just  twisted  at  the 
ends  before  it  is  laid  on  the  gridiron,  it  will  be  finer  eating  than  if  exposed 
to  the  fire  ; but  sometimes  when  this  is  done,  the  skin  will  adhere  to  the 
paper,  and  be  drawn  off  with  it,  which  injures  its  appearance.  A cold 
Maitre  d)  Hotel  sauce,  may  be  put  into  the  back  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  best  modes  of  dressing  a mackerel,  which  in 
flavour  is  quite  a different  fish  when  thus  prepared  to  one  which  is 
simply  boiled.  A drop  of  oil  is  sometimes  passed  over  the  skin  to  pre- 
vent its  sticking  to  the  iron.  It  may  be  laid  to  the  fire  after  having  been 
merely  cut  as  we  have  directed,  when  it  is  preferred  so, 

30  minutes  ; 25  if  small. 

Mackerel  Stewed  with  Wine. 

( Very  Good). 

Work  very  smoothly  together  a large  teaspoonful  with  two  ounces  of 
butter,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  and  stir  or  shake  them  round  over  the 
fire  until  the  butter  is  dissolved  ; add  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  mace, 
twice  as  much  salt,  and  some  cayenne  ; pour  in  by  slow  degrees  three 
glasses  of  claret ; and  when  the  sauce  boils,  lay  in  a couple  of  fine  mackerel 
well  cleaned,  and  wiped  quite  dry  ; stew  them  very  softly  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  and  turn  them  when  half  done ; lift  them  out,  and  dish 
them  carefully  ; stir  a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard  to  the  sauce,  give  it  a 
boil  and  pour  it  over  the  fish.  When  more  convenient,  substitute  port 
wine  and  a little  lemon- juice,  for  the  claret. 

Mackerel,  2 ; flour,  1 teaspoonful ; butter,  2 oz. ; seasoning  of  salt,  mace, 
and  cayenne  ; claret,  3 wine-glassfuls ; made  mustard,  1 teaspoonful : 15 
to  20  minutes. 

Fillets  of  Mackerel  or  Trout  Stewed  in  Wine, 

( Excellent .) 

Raise  the  flesh  entire  from  the  bones  on  either  side  of  the  mackerel,  and 
divide  it  once,  if  the  fish  be  small,  but  cut  the  whole  into  six  parts  of 
equal  size  should  they  be  large.  Mix  with  flour,  and  dissolve  the  butter 
as  in  the  preceding  recipe  ; and  when  it  has  simmered  for  a minute,  throw 
in  the  spice,  a little  salt,  and  the  thinly  pared  rind  of  half  a small  fresh 
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lemon,  lay  in  the  fillets  of  fish,  shake  them  over  a gentle  fire  from  four  to 
five  minutes,  and  turn  them  once  in  the  time ; then  pour  to  them  in 
small  portions  a couple  of  large  wine-glassesful  of  port  wine,  a table- 
spoonful  of  Harvey’s  sauce,  a teaspoonful  of  soy,  and  one  of  lemon-juice  ; 
stew  the  mackerel  very  softly  until  the  thinner  parts  begin  to  break,  lift 
them  out  with  care,  dish  and  serve  them  in  their  sauce  as  hot  as  possible. 
We  can  recommend  the  dish  to  our  readers  as  a very  excellent  one.  A 
garnish  of  fried  sippets  can  be  placed  round  the  fish  at  will.  A teaspoon- 
Ful  of  made  mustard  should  be  stirred  to  the  sauce  before  it  is  poured 
over  the  fish. 

Fillets  of  mackerel,  2 ; butter,  2 oz. ; flour,  1 teaspoonful ; rind  of  \ 
lemon  ; salt,  cayenne,  pounded  mace : 2 minutes.  Fish,  4 to  5 minutes. 
Port  wine,  two  large  glassesful ; Harvey’s  sauce,  1 tablespoonful ; soy  and 
lemon-juice  each,  1 teaspoonful : 4 to  6 minutes.  Mustard,  1 teaspoonful. 

Obs. — Trout  may  be  dressed  by  this  recipe. 

To  Boil  Haddocks. 

In  the  best  season  in  October,  November,  and  December* 

Scrape  the  outsides  very  clean,  open  the  fish,  empty  them,  wash  the 
insides  thoroughly,  take  out  the  gills,  curl  the  haddocks  round,  fasten  the 
tails  to  the  mouths,  arrange  them  on  a fish-plate,  and  lay  them  into  hot 
water  salted  as  for  mackereL  Take  off  all  the  scum,  and  simmer  them 
from  seven  to  ten  minutes  or  longer,  according  to  their  size,  which,  as  we 
have  said  in  the  directions  for  “the  best  mode  of  cooking  various  kind  of 
fish,”  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  varies  greatly,  as  they  are 
sometimes  very  large ; they  must  then  oe  brought  more  slowly  to  boil, 
and  more  time  must  be  allowed  for  them.  Send  them  very  hot  to  table, 
with  a tureen  of  melted  butter,  and  one  of  anchovy  sauce. 

7 to  10  minutes. 

Obs. — In  Scotland  haddocks  are  skinned  before  they  are  boiled,  and  th© 
heads  are  taken  off ; but  we  see  no  advantage  in  this  mode  of  dressing 
them.  Whitings,  fresh  herrings,  and  codlings,  may  all  be  dressed  by  this 
receipt,  the  time  only  being  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish. 

Baked  Haddocks. 

After  they  have  been  cleaned,  dry  them  thoroughly,  then  bake  them 
as  directed  in  the  common  recipe  for  pike,  or  fill  them  with  oyster  force- 
meat, or  with  No.  1 if  more  convenient,  and  proceed  as  for  baked 
mackerel. 

20  to  30  minutes  ; longer  if  very  large. 

To  Fry  Haddocks. 

Follow  the  directions  given  for  fillets  of  whitings ; or,  should  a more 
simple  method  be  preferred,  clean  and  dry  the  fish  well,  cut  off  the  heads 
and  tails,  take  out  the  backbones,  cut  each  fish  in  three,  egg  and  crumb 
them,  fry  them  in  boiling  lard  a fine  golden  brown,  and  serve  them,  well 
drained  and  dried,  with  the  same  sauces  as  boiled  haddocks. 

To  Dress  Finnan  Haddocks. 

These  are  slightly  salted  and  dried.  They  are  excellent  eating,  if 
gently  heated  through  upon  the  gridiron  without  being  hardened  ; and 
are  served  usually  at  the  breakfast  or  supper  table  ; a feather  dipped  in 
oil  may  be  passed  over  them  before  they  are  laid  to  the  fire. 

To  Boil  Gurnards. 

( With  directions  for  dressing  them  in  other  ways.) 

It  is  more  usual  to  fill  gurnards  with  forcemeat,  and  to  bake  them,  or 
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to  have  the  flesh  raised  from  the  bones  and  dressed  in  fillets,  than  to 
serve  them  simply  boiled  ; they  may,  however,  be  cooked  in  any  of  the 
modes  directed  for  mackerel,*  rather  more  time  being  allowed  for  them, 
as  they  are  much  firmer-fleshed,  thicker  in  the  bodies,  and  generally  of 
larger  size  altogether.  Cut  off  all  the  fins,  take  out  the  gills,  and  empty 
and  cleanse  them  like  other  fish,  washing  the  insides  well  ; put  them  into 
hot  water  ready  salted  and  skimmed,  and  boil  them  gently  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  ; serve  them  with  anchovy  sauce,  or  with  parsley 
and  butter  rendered  acid  with  Chili  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  or  caper-pickle. 

Broiled  Herrings. 

(Far high  Recipe.) 

In  season  from  May  to  October. 

Scale  and  clean  the  fish  with  the  utmost  nicety,  split  them  quite  open, 
at  d wash  the  insides  with  particular  care  ; dry  them  well  in  a cloth,  take 
off  the  heads  and  tails,  and  remove  the  backbones  ; rub  the  insides  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  pounded  mace ; stick  small  bits  of  butter  on 
them,  and  skewer  two  of  the  fish  together  as  flat  as  possible,  with  the 
skin  of  both  outside  ; flour,  and  broil  or  fry  them  of  a fine  brown,  and 
serve  them  with  melted  butter,  mixed  with  a teaspoonful  or  more  of 
mustard,  some  salt,  and  a little  vinegar  or  lemon-juice. 

To  broil  from  20  to  25  minutes  ; to  fry  about  10  minutes. 

Fried  Herrings. 

Having  prepared  the  fish  thoroughly,  place  in  the  frying-pan  with  as 
little  butter  as  possible  to  cook  with,  on  account  of  the  oily  nature  of  the 
fish.  Fry  till  fairly  well  browned,  which  will  be  about  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  They  may  be  served  with  sauce  if  so  desired,  but  the  fish  is  so 
rich  in  itself,  that  to  most  palates  it  will  be  regarded  as  best  eaten  plain 
with  a little  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper. 

Baked  Herrings. 

This  is  a very  convenient  dish  to  have  ready,  as  when  baked  the 
herring  is  eaten  cold  and  will  keep  for  several  days.  Wash  and  clean 
thoroughly  any  number  of  herrings  that  may  be  desired,  and  sprinkle 
both  sides  finely  with  pepper  and  salt.  Arrange  in  earthen  pan,  either 
straight  or  each  one  coiled  up,  add  a little  weak  vinegar  and  tie  a piece 
of  strong  white  paper  over  the  ashet.  Then  bake  slowly  in  the  oven  for 
an  hour. 

Sea-Bream  Broiled  or  Baked. 

The  sea-bream,  which  is  common  in  many  of  our  markets,  is  not  con- 
sidered a fish  of  first-rate  quality  ; but  if  well  broiled  or  baked,  it  will 
afford  a good,  and  generally  a cheap,  dish  of  excellent  appearance,  the 
bream  being  of  handsome  size  and  form.  Open  and  cleanse  it  perfectly, 
but  do  not  remove  the  scales  ; fold  it  in  a dry  cloth  to  absorb  the  moisture 
which  hangs  about  it ; lay  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  broil  it  slowly,  that 
the  heat  may  gradually  penetrate  the  flesh,  which  is  thick.  Should  any 
cracks  appear  on  the  surface,  dredge  a little  flour  upon  them.  If  of 
ordinary  weight,  the  bream  will  require  quite  half  an  hour’s  broiling  ; it 
should  be  turned,  of  course,  when  partially  done.  Send  plain  melted 
butter  and  anchovy  sauce  to  table  with  it.  In  carving  it,  remove  the 
skin  and  scales,  and  serve  only  the  flesh  which  lies  beneath  them,  and 
which  will  be  very  white  and  succulent.  A more  usual  and  less  trouble- 
some mode  of  dressing  the  bream  is  to  season  the  inside  slightly  with  salt 
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and  pepper  or  cayenne,  to  dust  a little  more  salt  on  the  outside,  spread  a 
few  bits  of  butter  upon  it,  and  send  it  to  a gentle  oven.  It  is  sometimes 
filled  with  common  veal-stuffing,  and  then  requires  to  be  rather  longer 
baked  ; and  it  is  often  merely  wrapped  in  a buttered  paper,  and  placed 
in  a moderate  oven  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes. 

To  Boil  Plaice  or  Flounders. 

Plaice  in  season  from  May  to  January  ; flounders  in  September,  October,  and 
November. 

After  having  emptied  and  well  cleaned  the  fish,  make  an  incision  in 
the  back  as  directed  for  turbot ; lay  them  into  cold  spring  water  ; .add 
salt  and  saltpetre  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  cod  fish,  and  let  them  just 
simmer  for  four  or  five  minutes  after  the  water  first  begins  to  boil,  or 
longer  should  their  size  require  it,  but  guard  against  their  being  broken. 
Serve  them  with  plain  melted  butter. 

4 to  5 minutes  ; longer  if  needful. 

To  Fry  Plaice  or  Flounders. 

Sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  let  them  lie  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
they  are  dressed.  Wash  and  clean  them  thoroughly,  wipe  them  very  dry, 
flour  them  well,  and  wipe  them  again  with  a clean  cloth  ; dip  them  into 
egg  and  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  plenty  of  lard.  If  the  fish  be 
large,  raise  the  flesh  in  handsome  fillets  from  the  bones,  and  finish  them 
as  directed  for  fillets  of  soles. 

Obs. — Plaice  is  said  to  be  rendered  less  watery  by  beating  it  gently 
with  a paste-roller  before  it  is  cooked.  It  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant  in 
flavour  while  it  is  in  the  best  season,  which  is  from  the  end  of  May  to 
about  September. 

To  Roast,  Bake,  or  Broil  Red  Mullet. 

In  best  season  through  the  summer : may  be  bad  all  the  year 

First  wash  and  then  dry  the  fish  thoroughly  in  a cloth,  but  neither 
scale  nor  open  it,  but  take  out  the  gills  gently  and  carefully  with  the 
small  intestine  which  will  adhere  to  them  ; wrap  it  closely  in  a sheet  of 
thickly  buttered  paper,  tie  this  securely  at  the  ends,  and  over  the  mullet 
with  packthread,  and  roast  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  broil  it  over  a clear 
and  gentle  fire,  or  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  : from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes  will  be  sufficient  generally  to  dress  it  in  either  way.  For 
sauce,  put  into  a little  good  melted  butter  the  liquor  which  has  flowed 
from  the  fish,  a small  dessertspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  some 
cayenne,  a glass  of  port  wine,  or  claret,  and  a little  lemon- juice.  Remove 
the  packthread,  and  send  the  mullet  to  table  in  the  paper  case.  This  is 
the  usual  mode  of  serving  it,  but  it  is  dished  without  the  paper  for 
dinners  of  taste.  The  plain  red  mullet , is  scarcely  ever  found  upon  our 
coast.  That  which  abounds  here  during  the  summer  months  is  the  striped 
red  mullet,  or  surmullet , which  from  its  excellence,  is  always  in  request, 
and  is  therefore  seldom  cheap.  It  rarely  exceeds  twelve,  or  at  the  utmost 
fourteen  inches  in  length. 

20  to  30  minutes. 

To  Boil  Grey  Mullet. 

This  fish  varies  so  much  in  size  and  quality,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
exact  directions  for  the  time  of  cooking  it.  When  quite  young  and  small, 
it  may  be  boiled  by  the  recipe  for  whitings,  haddocks,  and  other  fish  of 
about  their  size  ; but  at  its  finest  growth  it  must  be  laid  into  cold  water, 
and  managed  like  larger  fish.  We  have  ourselves  partaken  of  one  which 
was  caught  upon  our  eastern  coast,  that  weighed  ten  pounds,  of  which 
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the  flesh  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  salmon,  but  its  weight  was,  we  believe, 
an  unusual  one.  Anchovy,  or  caper  fish  sauce,  with  melted  butter,  may 
be  sent  to  table  with  grey  mullet. 

Tlie  Gar-Fish* 

This  is  a fish  of  very  singular  appearance,  elongated  in  form,  and  with 
a mouth  which  resembles  the  bill  of  the  snipe,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  often  called  the  snipe-fish.  Its  bones  are  all  of  a bright  green  colour. 
It  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  table,  as  the  skin  contains  an  oil  of 
exceedingly  strong  rank  flavour  ; when  entirely  divested  of  this,  the  flesh 
is  tolerably  sweet  and  palatable.  Persons  who  may  be  disposed  from 
curiosity  to  taste  it  will  find  either  broiling  or  baking  in  a gentle  oven, 
the  best  mode  of  cooking  it.  It  should  be  curled  round.,  and  the  tail 
fastened  into  the  bill.  As  it  is  not  of  large  size,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  will  dress  it  sufficiently.  Anchovy  sauce,  parsley  and  butter,  or 
plain  melted  butter,  may  be  eaten  with  it. 

Sand-Launce,  or  Sand. Pol. 

The  sand-launce,  which  is  abundant  on  many  parts  of  our  coast  and 
the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  its  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  sands 
when  the  tide  retires,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  larger  species,  the 
true  sand-eel , by  its  lighter  colour  and  more  transparent  appo  arance,  as 
well  as  by  its  inferior  size.  The  common  mode  of  dressing  the  fish,  which 
is  considered  by  many  a great  delicacy,  is  to  divest  them  of  their  heads, 
and  to  remove  the  insides  with  the  gills,  to  dry  them  well  in  a cloth  with 
flour,  and  to  fry  them  until  crisp.  They  are  sometimes  also  dipped  in 
batter  like  smelts.  We  have  not  ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
them,  but  we  have  received  the  particulars  which  we  have  given  here  from 
various  friends  who  have  resided  where  they  were  plentiful.  The  sand- 
eels  are  not  so  good  as  the  smaller  kinds  of  these  fish  called  lawnces. 

To  Fry  Smelts. 

[In  season  for  beginning  of  November  to  May.] 

Smelts  when  quite  fresh  have  a perfume  resembling  that  of  a cucumber, 
and  a peculiarly  delicate  and  agreeable  flavour  when  dressed.  Draw  them 
at  the  gills,  as  they  must  not  be  opened  ; wash  and  dry  them  thoroughly 
in  a cloth ; dip  them  into  beaten  egg-yolk,  and  then  into  the  finest 
bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  a very  small  quantity  of  flour  ; fry  them  of  a 
clear  golden  brown,  and  serve  them  crisp  and  dry,  with  good  melted 
butter  in  a tureen.  They  are  sometimes  dipped  into  batter  and  then 
fried  ; when  this  is  done,  we  would  recommend  for  them  the  French  batter 
of  Chapter  VIII. 

3 to  4 minutes. 

Baked  Smelts. 

Prepare  them  as  for  frying ; pour  some  clarified  butter  into  the  dish  in 
which  they  are  to  be  sent  to  table,  arrange  them  neatly  in  it,  with  the 
tails  meeting  in  the  centre,  strew  over  them  as  much  salt,  mace,  and 
cayenne,  mixed,  as  will  season  them  agreeably,  cover  them  smoothly  with 
a rather  thick  layer  of  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  moisten  them  equally  with 
clarified  butter  poured  through  a small  strainer,  and  bake  the  fish  in  a 
moderately  quick  oven,  until  the  crumbs  are  of  a fine  light  brown.  Half 
a teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  hamon-juiea* 
are  sometimes  poured  into  the  dish  before  the  smelts  are  laid  in. 

About  10  minutes. 
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To  Dress  White  Bait* 

( Greenwich  Recipe.) 

[In  season  in  July,  August,  and  September.} 

This  delicate  little  fish  requires  great  care  to  dress  it  well.  Do  not 
touch  it  with  the  hands,  but  throw  it  from  your  dish  or  basket  into  a 
cloth,  with  three  or  four  handsfuls  of  flour,  and  shake  it  well ; then  put 
it  into  a bait  sieve  to  separate  it  from  the  superflous  flour.  Have  ready 
a very  deep  frying-pan,  nearly  full  of  boiling  fat,  throw  in  the  fish,  which 
will  be  done  in  an  instant : they  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  colour, 
for  if  browned,  they  are  spoiled.  Lift  them  out,  and  dish  them  upon  a 
silver  or  earthenware  drainer,  without  a napkin,  piling  them  very  high  in 
the  centre.  Send  them  to  the  table  with  a cut  lemon,  and  slices  of  brown 
bread  and  butter. 

Water  Souchy. 

( Ghreenvnch  Recipe. ) 

This  is  a very  simple  aud  inexpensive  dish,  much  served  at  the  regular 
fish- dinners  for  which  Greenwich  is  celebrated,  as  well  as  at  private 
tables.  It  is  excellent  if  well  prepared  ; and  as  it  may  be  made  with  fish 
of  various  kinds  when  they  are  too  small  to  present  a good  appearance  or 
to  be  palatable  dressed  in  any  other  way,  it  is  also  very  economical. 
Flounders,  perch,  tench,  and  eel3,  are  said  to  answer  best  for  water  souchy  : 
but  very  delicate  soles,  and  several  other  varieties  of  small  white  fish  are 
often  used  for  it  with  good  effect : it  is  often  made  also  with  slices  of 
salmon,  or  of  salmon-peel,  freed  from  the  skin. 

Throw  into  rather  more  than  sufficient  water  to  just  cover  the  quantity 
of  fish  required  for  table,  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt 
to  the  quart,  a dozen  corns  of  white  popper,  a small  bunch  of  green  parsley, 
and  two  or  three  tender  parsley  roots,  first  cut  into  inch  lengths,  and  then 
split  to  the  size  of  straws.  Simmer  the  mixture  until  these  last  are  tender, 
which  will  be  in  from  half  to  a whole  hour  ; then  lay  in  the  fish  delicately 
cleaned,  cleared  from  every  morsel  of  brown  skin,  and  divided  into  equal 
portions  of  about  two  inches  in  width.  Take  off  all  the  scum  as  it  rises, 
and  stew  the  fish  softly  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes,  watching  it  that  it 
may  not  break  from  being  over-done. 

Two  minutes  before  it  is  dished,  strew  in  a large  tablespoonful  or  more 
of  minced  parsley,  or  some  small  branches  of  the  herb  boiled  very  green 
in  a separate  saucepan  (we  prefer  the  latter  mode) ; lift  out  the  fish 
carefully  with  a slice,  and  the  parsley  roots  with  it ; pour  over  it  the 
liquor  in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  but  leave  out  the  peppercorns.  For  a 
superior  water  souchy,  take  all  the  bones  out  of  the  fish,  and  stew  down 
the  inferior  portions  of  it  to  a strong  broth  : about  an  hour  will  be 
sufficient  for  this.  Salt,  parsley,  and  a little  cayenne  may  be  added  to  it. 
Strain  it  off  clear  through  a sieve,  and  use  it  instead  of  water  for  the 
souchy.  The  juice  of  half  a good  lemon  may  be  thrown  into  the  stew 
before  it  is  served.  A deep  dish  will  of  course  be  required  for  it.  The 
parsley-roots  can  be  boiled  apart  when  more  convenient,  but  they  give  an 
agreeable  flavour  when  added  to  the  liquor  at  first.  Slices  of  brown  or 
white  bread  and  butter  must  be  sent  to  table  always  with  water  souchy : 
the  first  is  usually  preferred,  but  to  suit  all  tastes  some  of  each  may  be 
served  with  it. 

Shad,  Touraine  Fashion, 

( A lose  d.  la  mode  de  Touraine. ) 

[In  season  in  April,  May,  and  early  part  of  June.] 

Fjnpty  and  wash  the  fish  with  care,  but  do  not  onen  it  more  than  is 
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needful  ; fill  it  either  with  the  forcemeat  No.  1,  or  No.  2,  and  its  own  roe 
then  sew  it  up,  or  fasten  it  securely  with  very  fine  skewers,  wrap  it  in  a 
thickly  buttered  paper,  and  broil  it  gently  for  an  hour  over  a charcoal 
fire.  Serve  it  with  caper  sauce,  or  with  Chili  vinegar  and  melted  butter. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  recipe  to  a friend  who  has  been  long  resident 
in  Touraine,  at  whose  table  the  fish  is  constantly  served  thus  dressed,  and 
is  considered  excellent.  It  is  likewise  often  gently  stewed  in  the  light 
white  wine  of  the  country,  and  served  covered  with  a rich  bechamel. 
Many  fish  more  common  with  us  than  the  shad  might  be  advantageously 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  The  charcoal  fire  is  not  indispensable ; 
any  one  that  is  entirely  free  from  smoke  will  answer.  We  would  suggest 
as  an  improvement,  that  oyster  forcemeat  should  be  substituted  for  that 
which  we  have  indicated,  until  the  oyster  season  ends. 

Broiled  gently,  1 hour,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  size. 

Stewed,  Fried,  Baked,  or  Broiled  Trout. 

[In  season  from  May  to  August.] 

Melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a broad  stewpan,  or  well  tinned  iron 
saucepan,  stir  to  it  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  some  mace,  cayenne,  and  nut- 
meg : lay  in  the  fish  after  it  has  been  emptied,  washed  very  clean,  and 
wiped  perfectly  dry  ; shake  it  in  the  pan,  that  it  may  not  stick,  and  when 
lightly  browned  on  both  sides,  pour  in  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  good 
veal  stock,  add  a small  faggot  of  parsley,  one  bay  leaf,  a roll  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  a little  salt ; stew  the  fish  very  gently  from  half  to  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  or  more,  should  it  be  unusually  fine.  Dish  the  trout,  skim 
the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  pass  it  through  a hot  strainer  over  the  fish, 
which  should  be  served  immediately.  A little  acid  can  be  added  to  the 
sauce  at  pleasure,  and  a glass  of  wine  when  it  is  considered  an  improve 
ment.  This  recipe  is  for  one  large  or  two  middling-sized  fish.  We  can 
recommend  it  as  a good  one  from  our  own  experience. 

Butter,  3 oz. ; flour,  1 tablespoonful  ; seasoning  of  mace,  cayenne,  and 
nutmeg  ; trout,  1 large,  or  2 moderate-sized  ; veal  stock,  f pint ; parsley, 
small  faggot ; 1 bay-leaf  ; roll  of  lemon-rind  : little  salt : \ to  f hour. 

Obs. — Trout  may  be  stewed  in  equal  parts  of  strong  veal  gravy,  and  of 
red  or  white  wine,  without  having  been  previously  browned ; the  sauce 
should  then  be  thickened,  and  agreeably  flavoured  with  lemon-juice,  and 
the  usual  store-sauces,  before  it  is  poured  over  the  fish.  They  are  also 
good  when  wrapped  in  buttered  paper,  and  baked  or  broiled  : if  very 
small,  the  better  mode  of  cooking  them  is  to  fry  them  whole.  They 
should  never  be  plain  boiled,  as,  though  naturally  a delicious  fish,  they  are 
then  very  insipid. 

To  Boil  Tike. 

[In  best  season  from  September  to  February.] 

Take  out  the  gills,  empty  and  clean  the  fish  very  thoroughly,  and  soak 
it  for  half  an  hour  with  a cup  of  vinegar  thrown  into  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  it  well,  should  there  be  any  danger  of  its  having  a muddy 
taste.*  Wipe  the  inside  dry,  and  fill  it  with  oyster-forcemeat,  or  with 
common  veal  forcemeat  made  either  with  butter  or  with  suet ; curd  the- 
fish  round,  and  fasten  it  with  the  tail  in  the  mouth,  lay  it  on  a fish-plate, 
cover  it  well  with  cold  water,  throw  in  some  salt  as  soon  as  it  boils,  skim 
it  well,  and  boil  the  fish  gently  from  half  to  a whole  hour  according  to 
its  size.  Some  persons  prefer  the  scales  taken  off  the  pike  when  it  is 

* Soaking  fish  is  always  better  avoided  when  it  can  be  so  ; well  washing  the  inside 
with  strong  vinegar  would  perhaps  remove  the  objectionable  flavour  without  it 
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prepared  for  this  mode  of  dressing  ; and  many  cooks  still  put  the  fish  into 
boiling  water  well  salted  and  skimmed.  Serve  it  with  plain  melted 
butter,  or  anchovy  sauce. 

Moderate  sized,  \ hour ; large,  1 hour. 

Obs. — We  must  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  for  fish  which  varies 
so  much  in  quality  as  well  as  in  size,  directions  for  the  exact  time  which 
is  required  to  cook  it ; a few  minutes,  more  or  less,  must  often  be  allowed  ; 
and  it  should  always  be  watched  attentively,  and  lifted  from  the  water 
as  soon  as  it  is  done. 

To  Bake  Pike. 

( Common  Recipe.) 

Pour  warm  water  over  the  outside  of  the  fish,  and  wipe  it  very  clean 
with  a coarse  cloth  drawn  from  the  head  downwards,  that  the  scales  may 
not  be  disturbed  ; then  wash  it  well  in  cold  water,  empty,  and  cleanse  the 
inside  with  the  greatest  nicety,  fill  it  either  with  the  common  forcemeat 
No.  1,  or  with  No.  4 of  Chapter  XI.,  sew  it  up,  fasten  the  tail  to  the 
Mouth,  give  it  a slight  dredging  of  flour,  stick  small  bits  of  butter  thickly 
over  it,  and  bake  it  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  should  it  be  of 
moderate  size,  and  upwards  of  an  hour,  if  it  be  large.  Should  there  not) 
be  sufficient  sauce  with  it  in  the  dish,  melted  butter  and  a lemon,  or 
anchovy  sauce  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it.  When  more  convenient  the 
forcemeat  may  be  omitted,  and  a little  fine  salt  and  cayenne,  with  some 
bits  of  butter,  put  into  the  inside  of  the  fish,  which  will  then  require 
rather  less  baking.  A buttered  paper  should  always  be  laid  over  it  in 
the  oven,  should  the  outside  appear  likely  to  become  too  highly  coloured 
or  too  dry  before  the  fish  is  done  ; and  it  is  better  to  wrap  quite  small 
pike  in  buttered  paper  at  once  before  they  are  sent  to  the  oven. 

Moderate-sized  pike,  30  to  45  minutes  ; large  pike,  1 to  l£  hour. 

To  Bake  Pike. 

( Superior  Recipe. ) 

Scale  and  wash  the  fish,  take  out  the  gills,  then  open  it  just  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  inside  to  be  emptied  and  perfectly  cleansed,  but  not  more 
than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Wipe  it  as  dry  as  possible  in  every 
part,  then  hang  it  for  an  hour  or  two  on  a hook  in  a cool  larder,  or  wrap 
it  in  a soft  cloth.  Fill  the  body  with  the  forcemeat  No.  1 or  3,  or  with  the 
oyster  forcemeat  of  Chapter  XI. ; sew  it  up  very  securely,  curl  it  round, 
and  fasten  the  tail  into  the  mouth  with  a thin  skewer,  then  dip  it  into 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  or  more  eggs,  seasoned  with  nearly  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  a little  pepper  or  cayenne  ; cover  it  equally  with  the 
finest  bread  crumbs,  dip  it  a second  time  into  the  egg  and  crumbs,  then 
pour  some  clarified  butter  gently  over  it,  through  a small  strainer,  and 
send  it  to  a well  heated  oven  for  an  hour  and  a quarter  or  more,  should 
it  be  very  large,  but  for  less  time  if  it  be  only  of  moderate  size.  As  it  is 
naturally  a very  dry  fish,  it  should  not  be  left  in  the  oven  after  it  is 
thoroughly  done,  but  it  should  never  be  sent  to  table  until  it  is  so.  The 
crumbs  of  bread  are  sometimes  mixed  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  minced 
parsley  to  give  the  surface  of  the  fish  a green  hue.  Send  plain  melted 
butter,  and  brown  caper,  or  Dutch  sauce  to  table  with  it 

To  Stew  Carp. 

( A Common  Country  Recipe.) 

Scale  and  clean  the  fish  with  exceeding  care,  lay  it  into  a stewpan,  and 
cover  it  with  good  cold  beef  or  veal  broth  ; add  one  small  onion  stuck 
with  a few  cloves,  a faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  three  or  four  slices  of  carrot. 
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and  a little  sa.lt,  and  stew  the  carp  as  gently  as  possible  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Have  ready  some  good  brown  gra^y,  mixed  with  a couple  of  glass 
fuis  of  port  wine  add  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  dish  the  carp  very  carefully, 
pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  it  immediately.  We  would  recommen-  i 
the  Genevese  Sauce,  as  superior  to  any  other  for  this  dish. 

This  recipe  is  for  a fish  which  averages  from  five  to  six  pounds  in 
weight,  but  the  carp  sometimes  attains  to  a very  large  size  ; and  sufficient 
time  to  cook  it  perfectly  should  always  be  allowed  for  it. 

Baked  Carp. 

After  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  stuff  a good  sized  carp  with  forcemeat 
and  sew  up.  Rubb  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  bread-crumbs  and  butter. 
Put  in  an  ashet  with  some  herbs  and  anchovies  and  cook  for  over  an  hour 
Then  put  some  melted  butter  along  with  salt  and  Cayenne.  Serve  very 
hot  with  slices  of  lemon. 

To  Boil  Perch. 

First  wipe  or  wash  off  the  slime,  then  scrape  off  the  scales,  which  aanere 
rather  tenaciously  to  this  fish ; empty  and  clean  the  insides  perfectly, 
take  out  the  gills,  cut  off  the  fins,  and  lay  the  perch  into  equal  parte  of 
cold  and  of  boiling  water,  salted  as  for  mackerel : from  eight  to  ten 
minutes  will  boil  them  unless  they  are  very  large.  Dish  them  on  a nap- 
kin, garnish  them  with  curled  parsley,  and  serve  melted  butter  with  them, 
or  Maitre  d’  Hotel  Sauce  Maigre. 

Very  good  French  cooks  put  them  at  once  into  boiling  water  and  keep 
them  over  a brisk  fire  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  They  dress  them  also* 
without  taking  off  the  scales  or  fins  until  they  are  ready  to  serve,  when 
they  strip  the  whole  of  the  skin  off  carefully,  and  stick  the  red  fins  into 
the  middle  of  the  backs ; the  fish  are  then  covered  with  the  Steward’s 
sauce,  thickened  with  eggs. 

In  warm  water,  8 to  10  minutes  ; in  boiling,  12  to  15. 

To  Fry  Perch  or  Tench. 

Scale,  and  clean  them  perfectly  ; dry  them  well,  flour  and  fry  them  in 
boiling  lard.  Serve  plenty  of  crisped  or  fried  parsley  round  them. 

To  Fiy  Eels. 

In  season  all  the  year,  but  not  so  well  conditioned  in  April  and  May  as  in  other- 

months.  ] 

First  kill,  then  skin,  empty,  and  wash  them  as  clean  as  possible  ; cut 
them  into  four-inch  lengths,  and  dry  them  well  in  a soft  cloth.  Season 
them  with  fine  salt,  and  white  pepper,  or  cayenne,  flour  them  thickly,  and 
fry  them  a fine  brown  in  boiling  lard  ; drain  and  dry  them  as  directed  for 
soles,  and  send  them  to  table  with  plain  melted  butter  or  anchovy  sauce. 
Eels  are  sometimes  dipped  into  batter  and  then  fried  j or  into  egg  and 
fine  bread-crumbs  (mixed  with  minced  parsley  or  not,  at  pleasure),  and 
served  with  plenty  of  crisped  parsley  round,  and  on  them. 

It  is  an  improvement  for  these  modes  of  dressing  the  fish  to  open  them 
entirely  and  remove  the  bones ; the  smaller  parts  should  be  thrown  into 
a pan  a minute  or  two  later  than  the  thick  portions  of  the  bodies,  or  they 
will  not  be  equally  done. 

Boiled  Eels. 

(German  Recipe.) 

Faro  a fine  lemon,  and  strip  from  it  entirely  the  white  inner  rind  ; slice 
it  and  remove  the  pips  with  care  ; put  it  with  a blade  of  mace,  a small 
half -teaspoonful  of  white  peppercorns,  nearly  twice  as  much  of  salt,  and 
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a moderate-sized  bunch  of  parsley,  into  three  pints  of  cold  water,  bring 
them  gently  to  boil,  and  simmer  them  for  twenty  minutes  ; let  them  be- 
come quite  cold  ; then  put  in  three  pounds  of  eels  skinned  and  cleaned 
with  great  nicety,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  inches  ; simmer 
them  very  softly  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  lift  them  with  a slice  into  a 
very  hot  dish,  and  serve  them  with  a good  Dutch  sauce,  or  with  parsley 
and  butter  acidulated  with  lemon- juice,  or  with  Chili  vinegar. 

Broiled  Eels  with  Sage. 

( German  Recipe.) 

Skin,  open,  and  cleanse  one  fine  eel  (or  more),  cut  it  into  finger-lengths, 
rub  it  with  a mixed  seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  leave  it  for 
half  an  hour.  Wipe  it  dry,  wrap  each  length  in  sage  leaves,  fasten  them 
round  it  with  coarse  thread,  roll  the  eel  in  good  salad  oil  or  clarified 
butter,  lay  it  on  the  gridiron,  squeeze  lemon-juice  over,  and  broil  it  gently 
until  it  is  brown  in  every  part.  Send  it  to  table  with  a sauce  made  of 
two  or  three  ounces  of  butter,  a tablespoonful  of  Chili,  tarragon,  or  common 
vinegar,  and  one  of  water,  with  a little  salt. 

We  think  this  recipe  might  be  applied  with  very  good  effect  to  som& 
other  kinds  of  fish,  and  to  dressed  meat  also.  We  have  found  it  answer 
agreeably  even  for  cold  shin  of  beef,  which  had  been  stewed  in  good  gravy, 
and  lifted  from  it  while  hot. 

Eels. 

{ Cornish  Recipe. ) 

Skin,  empty,  and  wash  as  clean  as  possible,  two  or  three  fine  eels,  cut 
them  into  short  lengths,  and  just  cover  them  with  cold  water  ; add 
sufficient  salt  and  cayenne  to  season  them,  and  stew  them  very  softly 
indeed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  or  longer  should  they  require  it. 
When  they  are  nearly  done,  strew  over  them  a teaspoonful  of  minced 
parsley,  thicken  the  sauce  with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  mixed  with  a slice 
of  butter,  and  add  a quarter  of  a pint  or  more  of  clotted  cream.  Give  the 
whole  a boil,  lift  the  fish  into  a hot  dish,  and  stir  briskly  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon  into  the  sauce ; pour  it  upon  the  eels,  and  serve  them  im- 
mediately. Very  thick  sweet  cream  is,  we  think,  preferable  to  clotted 
cream  for  this  dish.  The  sauce  should  be  of  a good  consistence,  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  flour  will  be  needed  for  a large  dish  of  the  stew,  and 
from  one  and  a half  to  two  ounces  of  butter.  The  size  of  the  fish 
must  determine  the  precise  quantity  of  liquid  and  of  seasoning  which 
they  will  require. 

Bed  Herrings,  a la  Dauphin. 

Take  off  the  heads,  open  the  backs  of  the  fish,  and  remove  the  back- 
bones : soak  the  herrings,  should  they  be  very  dry,  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  warm  milk  and  water,  drain  and  wipe  them.  Dissolve  a slice  of  fresh 
butter,  and  mix  it  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs  and  some 
savoury  herbs  minced  small : dip  the  fish  into  these,  and  spread  them 
thickly  with  fine  bread  crumbs ; broil  them  of  a light  brown,  over  a 
moderate  fire,  and  serve  them  on  hot  buttered  toasts,  sprinkled  with  a 
little  cayenne. 

Bed  Herrings,  Common  English  Mode. 

This  fish  is  rendered  infinitely  more  delicate  by  pouring  boiling  water 
on  it  before  it  is  dressed,  and  leaving  it  to  soak  for  half  an  hour,  or  more, 
should  it  be  highly  dried.  The  fresh  Yarmouth  bloaters  do  not  require 
this.  Cut  off  the  heads  and  tails,  open  the  herrings  at  the  back,  and 
warm  them  through  before  the  fire,  or  upon  the  gridiron.  They  may  be 
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rubbed  with  a bit  of  cold  butter,  and  seasoned  with  a slight  sprinkling  of 
pepper  or  cayenne,  when  these  are  liked,  or  served  quite  plain. 

Anchovies  Fried  in  Batter. 

Scrape  very  clean  a dozen  or  more  of  fine  anchovies,  and  soak  them  in 
plenty  of  spring  water  from  two  to  six  hours  : then  wipe  them  dry,  open 
ohem,  and  take  out  the  back-bones,  without  dividing  the  fish.  Season  the 
insides  highly  with  cayenne,  close  the  anchovies,  dip  them  into  the  French 
batter  of  Chapter  VIII.,  or  into  a light  English  batter,  and  fry  them  a 
pale  amber-colour : in  from  four  to  five  minutes  they  will  be  quite 
lufficiently  done. 

Han  but. 

When  cut  in  pieces  can  be  done  like  any  other  fish  of  larger  size,  such 
&s  cod  for  instance.  Either  in  cutlets,  or  boiled,  or  stewed.  And  may  be 
seasoned  and  flavoured  in  any  of  the  ways  fancied. 

Stewed  Skate. 

In  season  August  to  April. 

Clean  and  cut  off  the  fins,  and  fry  till  brown,  then  place  in  a stewpan 
with  sliced  onion  fried,  and  sliced  tomato.  Add  sufficient  water  to 
make  sauce,  which  if  required  may  afterwards  be  slightly  thickened  with 
flour,  add  also  pepper  and  salt.  Keep  the  pan  covered  and  allow  to 
simmer  for  an  hour  and  a half. 

Fricasseed  Skate. 

After  being  skinned,  <fcc.,  place  a skate  in  a stewpan  with  water,  along 
with  any  seasoning  fancied.  After  simmering  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  add  about  a cupful  of  cream,  a little  butter  thickened  with  flour. 
Cook  for  other  ten  minutes  or  until  the  fricassee  is  thick,  and  aerve  with 
sliced  lemon. 

Hake  Cutlets. 

In  season  May  to  August. 

After  being  most  carefully  cleaned,  cut  the  hake  into  pieces  length- 
wise, cover  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and  fry  till  well  browned,  and 
serve  with  lemon. 

Baked  Hake. 

Stuff  the  fish  with  forcemeat  or  veal,  and  sew  up,  then  cover  with  egg 
and  bread  crumbs  in  the  usual  way,  and  place  in  the  oven  till  thoroughly 
cooked. 

Fish  Rissoies.  (Entr6e. ) 

Almost  any  sort  of  fish  will  do  for  this  purpose  ; it  may  be  cooked  with 
this  object  in  view,  or  what  has  been  left  from  a previous  day  may  by 
this  means  be  turned  to  account.  Take  the  meat  from  the  bones  of  the 
fish,  and  pound  or  disintegrate  in  any  way,  then  mix  with  a similar 
quantity  of  fine  bread  crumbs  along  with  salt  and  pepper,  a little  parsley 
and  a little  onion  both  chopped  fine.  Then  mingle  with  beaten  egg,  and 
form  into  flat  pieces,  fry  for  quarter  an  hour  with  butter  and  then  dish* 
leaving  the  liquid  meanwhile  still  in  the  frying  pan.  Then  sprinkle  a 
little  flour  into  the  liquid  still  in  the  frying  pan,  add  a little  water  and 
lemon  juice,  and  stir,  then  pour  the  liquid  thus  formed  round  about,  but 
not  over  the  rissoles. 

To  Fry  Salmon  and  other  Fish  in  QiL 

{To  Skrve  Cold.) 

Turn  into  a small  deep  frying-pan,  which  should  be  kept  for  the 
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purpose,  a flask  of  fresh  olive  oil,  place  it  over  a clear  fire,  and  as  soon  a& 
ft  ceases  to  bubble  lay  in  a pound  and  a half  of  delicate  salmon  properly 
cleansed  and  well  dried  in  a cloth,  and  fry  it  gently  until  it  is  cooked 
quite  through.  The  surface  should  be  only  lightly  browned,  and  when 
the  proper  colour  is  attained  the  pan  must  be  lifted  so  high  from  the  fire 
as  to  prevent  it  being  deepened,  as  we  have  directed  in  Chapter  XII.  in  the 
general  instruction  for  frying.  Drain  the  fish  well  when  it  is  done,  and 
when  it  is  perfectly  cold,  dish,  and  garnish  it  with  light  foliage.  The 
Jews  have  cold  fried  fish  much  served  at  their  repasts.  . Fillets  of  soles, 
plaice,  brill,  small  turbots,  or  other  flat  fish,  may  be  fried  as  above,  and 
arranged  in  a symmetrical  form  round  a portion  of  a larger  fish,  or  by 
themselves.  We  would  recommend  as  an  accompaniment  one  of  the 
Mauritian  chutnies  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  chapter. 

Olive  oil,  1 small  flask  ; salmon,  about  lj  lbs.  : ^ hour  or  rather  more. 
Fillets  of  fish  5 to  10  minutes. 

Obs. — The  oil  should  be  strained  through  a sieve,  and  set  aside  as  the 
fish  is  done  ; it  will  serve  many  times  for  frying  if  this  be  observed. 

Indian  Recipe  for  Curried  Fish. 

Take  the  fish  from  the  bones,  and  cut  it  into  inch  and  half  squares  ; lay 
it  into  a stewpan  with  sufficient  hot  water  to  barely  cover  it ; sprinkle 
some  salt  over,  and  boil  it  gently  until  it  is  about  half  cooked.  Lift  it 
out  with  a fish-slice,  pour  the  liquor  into  a basin,  and  clear  off  any  scum 
which  may  be  on  it.  Should  there  be  three  or  four  pounds  of  the  fish, 
dissolve  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  when  it  has 
become  a little  brown,  add  two  cloves  of  garlic  and  a large  onion  finely 
minced  or  sliced  very  thin  ; fry  them  until  they  are  well  coloured,  then 
add  the  fish  ; strew  equally  over  it,  and  stir  it  well  up  with  from  two  to 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  Bengal  currie  powder ; cover  the  pan,  and  shake 
it  often  until  the  fish  is  nicely  browned  ; next  add  by  degrees  the  liquor 
in  which  it  was  stewed,  and  simmer  it  until  it  is  perfectly  done,  but  not 
so  as  to  fall  into  fragments.  Add  a moderate  quantity  of  lemon-juice  or 
Chili  vinegar,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 

Broiled  Eels  with  Sage.  (Entree. ) 

( German  Recipe. ) Good. 

Skin,  open,  and  cleanse  one  fine  eel  (or  more),  cut  it  into  finger-lengths? 
rub  it  with  a mixed  seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  leave  it  for 
half  an  hour.  Wipe  it  dry,  wrap  each  length  in  sage  leaves,  fasten  them 
round  it  with  coarse  thread,  roll  the  eel  in  good  salad  oil  or  clarified 
butter,  lay  it  on  the  gridiron,  squeeze  lemon-juice  over,  and  broil  it  gently 
until  it  is  browned  in  every  part.  Send  it  to  table  with  a sauce  made  of 
two  or  three  ounces  of  butter,  a tablespoonful  of  Chili,  tarragon,  or 
common  vinegar,  and  one  of  water,  with  a little  salt ; to  keep  this  smooth^ 
proceed  as  for  the  Norfolk  sauce  of  Chapter  VIII.  Broiled  fish  is 
frequently  served  without  any  sauce.  A quite  simple  one  may  supply  the 
place  of  that  which  we  have  indicated  above ; eels  being  of  so  rich  & 
nature,  require  no  other. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

JISHES  OF  SHELL  FISH, 

Oysters. 

[In  season  from  September  to  April.] 

The  old-fashioned  plan  of  feeding  oysters  with  a sprinkling  of  oat  meal 
or  flour,  in  addition  to  the  salt  and  water  to  which  they  were  committed. 
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has  long  been  rejected  by  all  genuine  amateurs  of  these  nutritious  and 
excellent  fish,  who  consider  the  plumpness  which  the  oysters  are  supposed 
to  gain  from  the  process,  but  poor  compensation  for  the  flavour  which 
they  are  sure  to  lose.  To  cleanse  them  when  they  first  come  up  from  the 
beds,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  four  or  five  days,  they  only 
require  to  be  covered  with  cold  water,  with  five  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon 
dissolved  in  it  before  it  is  poured  on  them  ; this  should  be  changed  with 
regularity  every  twenty-four  hours.  By  following  this  plan  with  exact- 
ness they  may  be  kept  alive  from  a week  to  ten  days,  but  will  remain  in 
perfect  condition  scarcely  more  than  half  that  time.  Oysters  should  be 
eaten  always  the  instant  they  are  opened.  Abroad  they  are  served  before 
the  soup  in  the  first  course  of  a dinner,  arranged  usually  in  as  many  plates 
as  there  are  guests  at  table.  In  England  they  are  sometimes  served  after 
the  soup.  A sense  of  appropriateness  must  determine  how  far  the  varia- 
tions of  fashion  should  be  followed  in  such  matters. 

Obs. — We  were  accustomed  formerly  to  have  the  brine  which  was 
supplied  to  oysters  intended  to  be  kept  for  some  days,  changed  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  ; but  we  were  informed  by  an  oyster  merchant  in 
an  extensive  business  that  once  was  sufficient. 

To  Scallop  Oysters. 

Large  coarse  oysters  should  never  be  dressed  in  this  way.  Select  small 
plump  ones  for  the  purpose,  let  them  be  opened  carefully,  give  them  a 
scald  in  their  own  liquor,  wash  them  in  it  free  from  grit,  and  beard  them 
neatly.  Butter  the  scallop  shells  and  shake  some  fine  bread-crumbs  over 
them  : fill  them  with  alternate  layers  of  oysters,  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
fresh  butter  cut  into  small  bits  ; pour  in  the  oyster-liquor,  after  it  has 
been  strained,  put  a thick,  smooth  layer  of  bread-crumbs  on  the  top, 
moisten  them  with  clarified  butter,*  place  the  shells  in  a Dutch  oven 
before  a clear  fire,  and  turn  them  often  until  the  tops  are  equally  and 
lightly  browned  : send  them  immediately  to  table. 

Some  persons  like  a little  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  a flavouring 
of  nutmeg  added  to  the  oysters  ; others  prefer  pounded  mace.  F rench 
cooks  recommend  with  them  a mixture  of  mixed  mushrooms  stewed  in 
butter  till  quite  tender,  and  sweet  herbs  finely  chopped.  The  fish  is  some- 
times laid  into  the  shells  after  having  been  bearded  only. 

Scalloped  Oysters  a la  Heine. 

Plump  and  beard  the  oysters,  after  having  rinsed  them  well  in  their  own 
strained  liquor  ; add  to  this  about  an  equal  quantity  of  very  rich  white 
sauce,  and  thicken  it,  if  needful,  with  half  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  mixed 
with  a small  slice  of  butter,  or  with  as  much  arrow-root  only  ; put  in  the 
oysters,  and  keep  them  at  the  point  of  simmering  for  three  or  four  : 
minutes  : lay  them  into  the  shells,  and  cover  the  tops  thickly  with  crumbs 
fried  a delicate  brown  and  well  dried  ; or  heap  over  them  instead,  a layer 
of  fine  crumbs ; pour  c]arified  butter  on  them,  and  brown  them  with  a 
salamander. 

To  Stew  Oysters. 

A pint  of  small  plump  oysters  will  be  sufficient  for  a quite  moderate- 
*ized  dish,  but  twice  as  many  will  be  required  for  a large  one.  Let  them 
be  very  carefully  opened,  and  not  mangled  in  the  slightest  degree  ; wash 
them  free  from  grit  in  their  own  strained  liquor,  lay  them  into  a very 
clean  stewpan  or  well-tinned  saucepan,  strain  the  liquor  a second  time, 
pour  it  on  them,  and  heat  them  slowly  in  it,  when  they  are  just  beginning 

9 Common  cook*  merely  stick  small  bits  of  butter  on  them. 
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k>  simmer,  lift  them  ont  with  a slice,  or  a bored  wooden  spoon,  and  take 
off  the  beards ; add  to  the  liquor  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  cream,  a 
seasoning  of  pounded  mace,  and  cayenne,  and  a little  salt,  and  when  it 
boils,  stir  in  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  good  butter,  smoothly  mixed  with 
a large  teaspoonful  of  flour  ; continue  to  stir  the  sauce  until  these  are 
perfectly  blended  with  it,  then  put  in  the  oysters,  and  let  them  remain  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  until  they  are  very  hot  : they  require  so  little  cooking 
that,  if  kept  for  four  or  five  minutes  nearly  simmering,  they  will  be  ready 
for  table,  and  they  are  quickly  hardened  by  being  allowed  to  boil,  or  by 
too  much  stewing.  Serve  them  garnished  with  pale  fried  sippets. 

Small  plump  oysters,  1 pint  : their  own  liquor  : brought  slowly  to  the 
point  of  simmering.  Cream,  J pint ; seasoning  of  pounded  mace  and 
cayenne  ; salt  as  needed  ; butter,  1 to  2 oz.  ; flour,  1 large  teaspoonful. 

Ohs. — A little  lemon- juice  should  be  stirred  quickly  into  the  stew  just 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  Another  mode  of  preparing  this  dish,  is  to 
add  the  strained  liquor  of  the  oysters  to  about  an  equal  quantity  of  rich 
bechamel , with  a little  additional  thickening  ; then  to  heat  them  in  it, 
after  having  prepared  and  plumped  them  properly.  Or,  the  beards  of  the 
fish  may  be  stewed  for  half  an  hour  in  a little  pale  gravy,  or  good  broth, 
and  this,  when  strained  and  mixed  with  the  oyster-liquor,  may  be  brought 
to  the  consistency  of  cream  with  the  French  thickening  of  Chapter  VIIL, 
or,  with  flour  and  butter,  then  seasoned  with  spice  as  above  : the  process 
should  be  quite  the  same  in  all  these  recipes,  though  the  composition  of 
the  sauce  is  varied.  Essence  of  anchovies,  cavice,  Chili  vinegar,  or  yolks 
of  eggs  can  be  added  to  the  taste. 

For  Curried  Oysters,  see  Chapter  on  Curries  &c. 

Boasted  Oysters. 

After  having  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  the  oysters,  being  still  in 
their  shells,  place  over  a fire,  arranged  on  a gridiron,  and  as  soon  as  the 
shells  open,  they  are  ready  for  the  table.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken 
that  the  liquor  does  drop  away. 

Broiled  Oysters. 

They  should  be  large  for  this  purpose.  Dip  first  into  yoke  of  egg  beaten 
up,  then  into  bread  crumbs.  Then  arrange  on  a wire  gridiron  over  a bright 
fire  not  too  strong  however,  and  when  one  side  is  done,  turn  them  over  till 
done  on  the  other  side,  then  butter  a hot  dish  and  place  the  oyster  on. 
Sliced  lemon  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Fricasseed  Oysters. 

Take  a litle  bit  of  ham,  an  onion,  and  a little  parsley,  and  some  sweet 
herbs,  and  put  in  a stewpan  with  some  butter.  Stew  slowly  for  a few 
minutes,  then  add  a little  stock  and  flour,  and  allow  to  simmer  again  for 
a few  minutes.  After  which  add  a little  butter  and  cream,  and  a beaten 
egg  and  a little  lemon  juice,  and  allow  to  simmer  a minute  or  so,  then 
take  the  onion,  herbs,  and  ham,  and  serve. 

Oyster  Croquettes.  (Entree.) 

Take  a dozen  or  whatever  number  may  be  desired,  and  scald  in  their 
own  liquor,  then  strain  and  beard  them  and  chop  up.  Meanwhile  mix 
about  an  ounce  of  butter  and  an  ounce  of  flour,  also  say  half  a gill  of  cream 
and  the  oyster  liquid,  and  allow  to  boil.  Then  add  a little  nutmeg,  cay- 
enne, pepper,  salt,  and  lemon  juice.  Then  allow  to  cool,  and  roll  into  short 
pieces  having  the  hands  floured  for  this  purpose,  afterward  roll  in  egg 
and  bread  crumbs  and  fry. 
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They  should  be  large  for  this  purpose.  Simmer  them  for  a couple  of 
minutes  in  their  own  liquor,  beard  and  dry  them  in  a cloth,  dredge  them 
lightly  with  Sour,  then  dip  them  in  egg  and  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  a 
delicate  brown  in  boiling  lard.  Or  make  a thick  batter  with  eggs  and 
flour,  season  it  with  plenty  of  mace  and  white  pepper,  then  dip  the  oysters 
in  and  fry  them. 

Oyster  Sausages. 


(A  most  excellent  Recipe.) 

Beard,  rinse  well  in  their  strained  liquor,  and  mince  but  not  finely, 
three  dozen  and  a half  of  plump  native  oysters,  and  mix  them  with  ten 
ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  ten  of  beef-suet  chopped  extremely  small ; 
add  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper,  or  less  than  half  the  quantity 
of  cayenne,  twice  as  much  pounded  mace,  and  the  third  of  a small  nutmeg 
grated  : moisten  the  whole  with  two  unbeaten  eggs,  or  with  the  yolks 
only  of  three,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  the  whites.  When  these  ingredients 
have  been  well  worked  together,  and  are  perfectly  blended,  set  the 
mixture  in  a cool  place  for  two  or  three  hours  before  it  is  used  ; make  it 
into  the  form  of  small  sausages  or  sausage-cakes,  flour  and  fry  them  in 
butter  of  a fine  light  brown  ; or  throw  them  into  boiling  water  for  three 
minutes,  drain,  and  let  them  become  cold,  dip  them  into  egg  and  bread 
crumbs,  and  broil  them  gently  until  they  are  lightly  coloured.  A small 
bit  should  be  cooked  and  tasted  before  the  whole  is  put  aside,  that  the 
seasoning  may  be  heightened  if  required.  The  sausages  thus  made  are 
extremely  good  ; the  fingers  should  be  well  floured  in  making  them  up. 

Small  plump  oysters,  3|  dozen  ; bread-crumbs,  10  oz.  ; beef  suet,  10 
oz.  ; seasoning  of  salt,  cayenne,  pounded  mace  and  nutmeg  ; unbeaten 
eggs  2,  or  yolks  of  3.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

To  ±Joil  Lobsters. 


[Iu  full  season  from  April  to  October  : may  be  had  all  the  year.] 

Choose  them  by  the  directions  given  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter,  and  throw  them  into  plenty  of  fast- boiling  salt  and  water,  that 
life  may  be  destroyed  in  an  instant. 

To  1 gallon  of  water,  5 ounces  salt : moderate  sized  lobster,  15  to  20 
minutes  ; large  lobster,  30  to  40  minutes  ; very  large,  1 hour  or  more. 


Cold  dressed  Lobster  and  Crab. 


Before  a lobster  is  sent  to  table  take  off  the  large  claws,  hold  each  of 
them  firmly  with  the  edge  upwards,  and  with  a quick  light  blow  from  a 
cutlet  bat  or  ought  else  convenient  for  the  purpose,  crack  the  shell  with- 
out disfiguring  the  fish.  Split  the  tail  open  with  a very  sharp  knife  and 
dish  the  lobster  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  either  with,  or 
without  a napkin  under  it.  When  the  soft  part  of  the  body  is  required 
to  mix  with  the  dressing,  take  it  out  before  it  is  served,  and  add  it  to  the 
remoulade , or  other  sauce  with  which  it  is  to  be  mingled.  The  shrimp 
chatney  is  a wholesome  accompaniment  to  this  fish  ; which  we  must  remark 
here  should  be  sparingly  eaten,  or  altogether  avoided,  by  persons  in  deli- 
cate health,  and  especially  at  night.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  serve 
it  as  a supper  dish  at  parties ; and  it  sometimes  produces  dangerous  attacks 
of  indigestion  and  other  illness.  The  flesh  of  the  crab  is  much  lighter. 
This  is  served  in  the  shell,  which  should  be  entirely  emptied  and  nicely 
cleaned  out ; the  sides  filled  with  the  white  flesh  divided  into  small  flakes, 
and  the  centre  with  the  soft  part  or  cream  as  it  is  called. 

The  flesh  of  two  crabs  can  be  served  in  one  shell  when  a dish  of  hand* 
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aome  appearance  is  required,  and  the  sauce  can  be  mixed  with  it  the  instant 
before  it  is  sent  to  table,  though  it  will  be  whiter,  and  of  better  appearance 
without  it.  The  centre  may  be  filled  with  a red  Imperial  Mayonnaisey 
when  a good  effect  is  wanted.  For  other  appropriate  sauces  see  separate 
chapter. 

Lobsters,  Fricasseed,  or  an  Bechamel.  (Entree.) 

Take  the  flesh  from  the  claws  and  tails  of  two  moderate-sized  lobsters 
cut  it  into  small  scallops  or  dice  ; heat  it  slowly  quite  through  in  about 
three  quarters  of  a pint  of  good  white  sauce  or  bdchamel ; and  serve  it  when 
it  is  at  the  point  of  boiling,  after  having  stirred  briskly  to  it  a little  lemon- 
juice  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  The  coral,  pounded  and  mixed 
gradually  with  a few  spoonfuls  of  the  sauce,  should  be  added  previously. 
Good  shin  of  beef  stock  made  without  vegetables,  and  somewhat  reduced 
by  quick  boiling,  if  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  cream,  and  thickened 
with  arrow-root,  will  answer  extremely  well  in  a general  way  for  this 
dish,  which  is  most  excellent  if  well  made.  The  sauce  should  never  be 
thin  ; nor  more  than  sufficient  in  quantity  to  just  cover  the  fish.  For  a 
second  course  dish,  only  as  much  must  be  used  as  will  adhere  to  the  fish, 
which  after  being  heated  should  be  laid  evenly  into  the  shells,  which  ought 
to  be  split  quite  through  the  centre  of  the  backs  in  their  entire  length, 
without  being  broken  or  divided  at  the  joint,  and  nicely  cleaned.  When 
thus  arranged,  the  lobster  may  be  thickly  covered  with  well  dried,  fine, 
pale  fried  crumbs  of  bread,  or  with  unfried  ones,  which  must  then  be 
equally  moistened  with  clarified  butter,  and  browned  with  a salamander. 
A small  quantity  of  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne,  may  be  required  to  finish  the 
flavouring  of  either  of  these  preparations. 

Hot  Crab,  or  Lobster. 

{In  season  during  the  same  time  as  Lobsters.) 

Slice  quite  small,  or  pull  into  light  flakes  with  a couple  of  forks,  the 
flesh  of  either  fish  ; put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a few  bits  of  good  butter 
lightly  rolled  in  flour,  and  heat  it  slowly  over  a gentle  fire  ; then  pour  over 
and  thoroughly  mix  with  it,  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  or  more  of  com- 
mon or  of  Chili  vinegar  ; if  with  the  former,  add  to  it  a tolerable  seasoning 
of  cayenne.  Grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  and  when  the  whole  is  well  heated 
serve  it  immediately,  either  in  the  shell  of  the  crab  or  lobster,  or  in  scallop- 
shells,  and  serve  it  plain,  or  with  bread-crumbs  over,  as  in  the  preceding 
receipt.  A spoonful  or  so  of  good  meat  jelly  is,  we  think,  a great  improve- 
ment to  this  dish,  for  which  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter  will  be  quit© 
sufficient. 

This  is  sometimes  called  Buttered  Crab . 

Potted  Lobsters, 

Separate  carefully  the  flesh  of  freshly-boiled  lobsters  from  the  shells, 
and  from  the  tough  red  skin  of  the  tails,  mince  the  fish  up  quickly  with  a 
very  sharp  knife,  turn  it  immediately  into  a large  mortar,  and  strew  over 
it  a mixed  seasoning  of  fine  cayenne,  pounded  mace,  lightly  grated  nutmeg, 
and  salt : this  last  should  be  sparingly  used  in  the  first  instance,  and  it 
should  be  reduced  to  powder  before  it  is  added.  Pound  the  lobsters  to  a 
perfect  paste  with  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  firm  new  butter  to  each 
fish  if  of  large  size,  but  with  less  should  it  be  small ; and  the  lobster-coral 
previously  rubbed  through  a sieve,  or  with  a portion  of  it  only,  should 
any  part  of  it  be  required  for  other  purposes.  When  there  is  no  coral,  a 
fine  colour  may  be  given  to  the  mixture  by  stewing  the  red  skin  of  the 
tails  ve&y  softly  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  in  part  of  the  butter  which  is 
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used  for  it,  but  which  must  be  strained  and  left  to  become  perfectly  oold 
before  it  is  mingled  with  the  fish. 

The  degree  of  seasoning  given  to  the  mixture  can  be  regulated  by  the 
taste  ; but  no  flavour  should  predominate  over  that  of  the  lobster  itself ; 
and  for  all  delicate  preparations,  over-spicing  should  be  particularly  avoided. 
A quart  or  more  of  fine  brown  shrimps,  if  very  fresh  and  quickly  shelled 
at  the  instant  of  using,  may  be  chopped  up  and  pounded  with  the  lobsters 
with  excellent  effect.  Before  the  mixture  is  taken  from  the  mortar  it  should 
be  placed  in  a cool  larder,  or  set  over  ice  for  a short  time,  to  render  it  firm 
before  it  is  pressed  into  the  potting-pans  or  moulds.  In  putting  it  into 
these,  be  careful  to  press  it  into  a compact,  even  mass  ; smooth  the  surface, 
run  a little  clarified  butter  over,  when  it  is  only  just  liquid,  for  if  hot  it 
would  prevent  the  fish  from  keeping — and  send  the  lobster  to  table,  neatly 
garnished  with  light  green  foliage ; or  with  ornamentally-cut  paper 
fastened  round  the  mould ; or  with  a small  damask  napkin  tastefully 
arranged  about  it. 

Obs. — By  pounding  separately  part  of  the  white  flesh  of  the  fish,  freed 
ik’om  every  particle  of  tne  skin,  and  by  colouring  the  remainer  highly 
with  the  coral  of  the  lobster,  and  then  pressing  the  two  in  alternate  and 
regular  layers  into  a mould,  a dish  of  pretty  appearance  is  produced,  which 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  mould  for  table.  Ham  and  turkey  (or  any 
other  white  meat)  are  often  potted  in  this  way. 

Stewed  Lobster. 

Take  one  or  more  lobsters  and  detach  the  meat  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 
After  which  boil  the  shells  with  some  seasoning  or  spice  and  then  strain. 
Then  place  the  meat  of  the  lobster  along  with  a little  lemon  juice  and  a 
ittle  butter  into  the  shell,  and  replace  the  whole  into  the  strained  liquor 
along  with  a little  stock  and  boil  for  twenty  or  more  minutes. 

Broiled  Lobster. 

First  boil  the  lobster  in  the  usual  way,  then  open  it  right  up  and  take 
way  the  uneatable  portion.  After  which  butter  and  pepper  the  meat, 
keeping  it  however  in  the  shells,  and  plaoe  on  the  gridiron  for  a few 
minutes  till  perfectly  hot  and  serve. 

Scalloped  Lobster. 

Take  out  the  meat  from  one  or  more  lobsters,  and  pound  along  with  a 
ittle  butter,  cayenne,  and  salt.  Then  open  the  shells  and  fill  with  the 
above,  cover  with  bread  crumbs  and  yolk  of  egg  and  place  in  the  oven  for 
about  fifteen  minutes. 

Lobster  Cutlets. 

( A Superior  Entree. , 

Prepare  and  pound  with  exceeding  nicety,  by  the  preceding  recipe  for 
Potted  Lobsters,  about  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  the  flesh  of  a couple 
of  fine  fresh  lobsters,  of  which  one  must  be  a hen  lobster ; add  to  it  when 
it  is  partially  beaten,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  sweet  new  butter,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  about  two- thirds  as  much  of  mixed  mace  and  cayenne, 
with  a dessertspoonful  of  the  inside  coral,  the  whole  of  which  should  be 
rubbed  with  a wooden  spoon  through  a hair  sieve,  to  be  in  readiness  for 
use.  When  all  these  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and  beaten  to  the  finest 
and  smoothest  paste,  the  mixture  should  be  tested  by  the  taste,  and  the 
seasoning  heightened  if  needful ; but  as  the  preparation  is  very  delicate, 
in  should  not  be  over-spiced. 

Mould  it  into  the  form  of  small  cutlets  about  the  third  of  an  inch  thick, 
stick  into  each  a short  bit  of  the  smallest  claws,  strew  the  coral  lightly 
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over  them  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  crumbed  with  it, 
arrange  them  round  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  sent  to  table,  place 
them  in  a very  gentle  oven  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  only  to  heat  them 
through,  or  warm  them  in  a Dutch  or  American  oven,  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the  fire  that  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  coral  may  not  be 
destroyed  ; and  pour  into  the  centre  some  good  bechamel , or  the  Lady’s 
Sauce,  or  the  Cream  Sauce.  A very  white  sauce  best  contrasts  with  the 
colour  of  the  cutlets.  This  is  an  excellent  and  elegant  dish,  of  which  an 
admirable  variety  is  made  by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  ounces  of  the 
freshest  shrimps,  quickly  shelled,  and  chopped  before  they  are  thrown 
into  the  mortar,  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a little  spice.  All  the 
coral  can  be  added  to  the  cutlets  at  pleasure  ; but  it  is  generally  in 
request  for  many  purposes,  and  is  required  for  this  one  only  in  part. 

Obs. — As  lobsters  are  well  known  to  be  the  most  indigestible  of  shell  fish, 
and  as  they  sometimes  prove  dangerously  so  to  persons  out  of  health,  these 
pounded  preparations  are  the  best  and  safest  forms  in  which  they  can  be 
served  : they  should  at  all  times  be  beaten  to  a smooth,  fibreless  paste, 
before  they  are  taken  from  the  mortar  ; and  no  fish  that  is  not  entirely 
fresh  should  ever  be  used  for  them.  Prawns  may  be  advantageously 
served  in  the  same  manner. 

For  Indian  Lobster  Cutlets,  see  Chapter  of  Foreign  Cookery. 

Lobster  Sausages. 

Let  the  fish  be  pounded  as  for  the  cutlets  above  or  for  boudinettes , but 
mix  half  or  more  of  the  coral  with  the  flesh  of  the  lobsters  ; shape  it  like 
small  sausages,  sprinkle  them  with  the  powdered  coral,  and  heat  them 
through  a Dutch  or  American  oven.  They  may  be  brushed  with  clarified 
butter  before  the  coral  is  strewed  over  them,  but  they  scarcely  need  it. 
A fierce  degree  of  heat  will  destroy  the  excellence  of  all  these  preparations. 

Boudinettes  of  Lobsters,  Prawns,  or  Shrimps.  (Entree. ) 

( Author's  Recipe. ) 

When  the  fish  has  been  prepared  as  above,  mould  it  in  as  many  very 
small  round  cups  as  will  suffice  for  a dish  ; heat  them  gently  through  at 
the  mouth  of  the  oven  or  before  the  fire,  and  serve  them  dry,  or  with  a 
little  rich  white  sauce,  coloured  with  lobster-coral  poured  round  but  not 
upon  them.  These  boudinettes  are  delicious,  made  entirely  of  shrimps  or 
prawns,  which  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  prepared  as  follows,  either  for 
this  purpose  or  for  potting  simply,  as  they  will  then  be  firmer,  and  will 
also  remain  good  much  longer  : — Shell  them  quickly,  and  touch  them  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  process ; put  them  into  an  enamelled  saucepan 
with  about  three  ounces  of  butter  to  the  quart,  and  strew  the  spice  upon 
them  ; place  them  by  the  side  of  a gentle  fire  that  they  may  heat  through 
very  gradually,  and  shake  the  saucepan  round  occasionally  to  mingle  the 
seasoning  equally  with  them.  Do  not  allow  them  to  boil,  as  that  would 
render  them  tough,  but  when  they  are  heated  quite  through,  and  the 
butter  approaches  the  point  of  simmering,  draw  them  from  the  fire  ; let 
them  remain  for  a few  minutes  in  the  saucepan,  then  lay  them  very  evenly 
and  closely  into  the  pans  and  pour  the  butter  on  them  ; but  let  it  be  clear 
from  sediment,  or  from  any  liquid  which  may  be  perceptible  at  the 
bottom  of  the  saucepan. 

When  merely  required  for  boudinettes , the  fish  may  be  turned  into  a 
large  pan  or  basin  and  left  until  thoroughly  cold,  then  chopped  small 
upon  a dish  with  the  butter  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and  pounded  as 
Usual  ; no  additional  butter  will  be  required  for  them,  and  part  of  that  in 
which  they  have  been  heated  may  be  set  aside  for  fish-sauce  when  the 
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proportion  of  it  directed  here  is  considered  too  large.  As  it  should  cover 
the  shrimps  entirely  when  they  are  potted  whole,  sufficient  to  do  so  should 
be  melted  with  them.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  dissolve  it  in  a separate 
saucepan,  to  skim  it  well,  and  after  it  has  stood  to  become  clear,  to  pour 
it  gently  over  the  shrimps,  leaving  all  the  buttermilk  behind.  They 
should  not  be  placed  immediately  by  the  fire,  or  they  will  heat  too 
quickly  : they  should  be  set  away  from  it  until  the  butter  has  cooled  upon 
them.  If  carefully  prepared,  and  agreeably  seasoned,  they  will  be 
excellent,  and  can  be  sent  to  a great  distance  without  detriment  if  packed 
so  as  to  be  kept  cool.  The  red  shrimps  may  be  substituted  for  the  brown, 
when  they  can  be  more  easily  procured. 

Obs. — Lobsters  and  shrimps,  or  prawns,  in  equal  proportions,  answer 
extremely  well  for  boudinetles  as  for  potting. 

Boiled  Mussels. 

After  being  thoroughly  washed,  place  in  a stewpan  or  goblet,  with  a 
very  little  boiling  water.  While  over  the  fire,  keep  shaking  or  turning 
over  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  so  that  those  mussels  originally  at  the 
bottom  be  not  cooked  before  the  others.  When  the  shells  open  the  fish 
may  be  regarded  as  ready  for  the  table.  In  cooking  however,  in  order  to 
test  whether  the  mussels  are  in  an  eatable  condition  or  not,  place  a bit 
of  silver,  say  a coin  or  fork  &c.,  in  the  pan  when  boiling,  should  this  get 
discoloured,  then  regard  the  fish  as  bad. 

Stewed  Mussels. 

After  having  boiled  the  mussels  as  above,  take  the  fish  out  of  the  sholls, 
and  at  the  same  time  separate  from  them  the  little  tongue-shaped  ap- 
pendage. After  which  put  on  to  simmer  for  a few  minutes  in  their  own 
liquor,  along  with  a little  butter  thickened  with  flour,  then  serve  on  toast. 

Cockles  and  Periwinkles. 

After  being  thoroughly  washed,  place  in  a stewpan,  with  only  sufficient 
water  to  preserve  the  pan.  Keep  the  pan  covered  and  shake  continually 
while  over  the  fire,  as  otherwise,  those  underneath  would  be  ready  before 
the  others.  In  the  case  of  cockles,  when  the  shells  open,  they  are  ready 
for  the  table. 

To  Stew  Shrimps  or  Prawns. 

Prepare  the  fish  and  place  in  a stewpan  with  water  flavoured  with 
vinegar,  cook  for  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Then  prepare 
several  ounces  of  butter  thickened  with  flour,  and  some  nutmeg  and  salt, 
and  mingle  with  the  above,  cooking  all  together  for  other  fifteen  minutes. 
After  which  it  may  be  served  on  nieces  of  nice  toasted  bread. 

Curried  Oysters, 

Let  as  many  as  may  be  desired  large  sea-oysters  be  opened  into  & 
basin,  without  losing  one  drop  of  their  liquor.  Put  a lump  of  fresh 
butter  into  a good-sized  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils,  add  a large  onion, 
cut  into  thin  slices,  and  let  it  fry  in  the  uncovered  stewpan  until  it  is  of 
a rich  brown  ; now  add  a bit  more  butter,  and  two  or  three  tablespoons- 
ful  of  currie-powder.  When  these  ingredients  are  well  mixed  over  the 
fire  with  a wooden  spoon,  add  gradually  either  hot  water,  or  broth  from 
the  stock-pot ; cover  the  stewpan,  and  let  the  whole  boil  up.  Meanwhile, 
have  ready  the  meat  of  a cocoa-nut,  grated  or  rasped  fine,  put  this  into 
the  stewpan  with  a few  sour  tamarinds  (if  they  are  to  be  obtained,  if  not, 
a sour  apple,  chopped).  Let  the  whole  simmer  over  the  fire  until  the 
apple  is  dissolved,  and  the  cocoa-nut  very  tender ; then  add  a cupful  of 
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strong  thickening  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  sufficient  salt,  as  a currie 
will  not  bear  being  salted  at  table.  Let  this  boil  up  for  five  minutes 
B&ve  ready  also  a vegetable  marrow,  or  part  of  one,  cut  into  bits,  and 
sufficiently  boiled  to  require  little  or  no  further  cooking.  Put  this  in  with 
a tomato  or  two  ; either  of  these  vegetables  may  be  omitted.  Now  put 
into  the  stewpan  the  oysters  with  their  liquor,  and  the  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  ; stir  them  well  with  the  former  ingredients;  let  the  currie  stew 
g ntly  for  a few  minutes,  then  throw  in  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon. 
Stir  the  currie  from  time  to  time  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  as  soon  as 
the  oysters  are  done  enough  serve  it  up  with  a corresponding  dish  of  rice 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  The  dish  is  considered  at  Madras  the 
ne plus  ultra  of  Indian  cookery. 

Indian  Lobster-Cutlets. 

A really  excellent  and  elegant  recipe  for  lobster-cutlets  has  already 
been  given  in  previous  editions  of  the  present  works,  and  is  now  to  be 
found  in  Chapter  YI.  ; but  the  subjoined  is  one  which  may  be  more 
reedily  and  expeditiously  prepared,  and  may,  consequently,  be  preferred 
by  some  of  our  readers  for  that  reason  ; it  has  also  the  recommendation 
of  being  new.  In  India,  these  cutlets  are  made  from  the  flesh  of  prawns, 
which  are  there  of  enormous  size,  but  lobsters,  unless  quite  overgrown, 
answer  for  them  as  well,  or  better.  Select  fish  of  good  size  and  take  out 
the  tails  entire;  slice  them  about  the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  dip  them 
into  beaten  egg,  and  then  into  very  fine  crumbs  of  bread  seasoned 
rather  highly  with  cayenne,  and  moderately  with  salt,  grated  nutmeg, 
and  pounded  mace.  Egg  and  crumb  them  twice,  press  the  bread  upon 
them  with  the  blade  of  a knife,  and  when  all  are  ready,  fry  them  quickly 
in  good  butter  to  a light  brown.  Serve  them  as  dry  as  possible,  arranged 
in  a chain  round  a hot  dish,  and  pour  into  the  centre,  or  send  to  table 
with  them  in  a tureen,  some  sauce  made  with  the  flesh  of  the  claws 
heated  in  some  rich  melted  butter,  flavoured  with  a tablespoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovies,  one  of  strong  Chili  vinegar,  a little  salt  and  mace, 
and  coloured  with  the  coral  of  the  fish,  should  they  contain  any.  A few 
shrimps  may  be  added  with  good  effect;  or  the  sauce  may  be  made  of 
these  entirely,  either  whole  or  pounded,  when  they  are  preferred. 

To  Boil  Shrimps  or  Prawns. 

Throw  them  into  plenty  of  fast  boiling  water,  to  which  salt  has  been 
added  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  to  six  ounces  to  the  gallon  ; take  off 
all  the  scum,  toil  the  shrimps  for  five  or  six  minutes,  or  rather  less  should 
they  be  very  small,  and  the  prawns  for  about  two  minutes  longer.  The 
shrimpers*  of  the  coast  frequently  cook  them  in  sea-water,  but  the 
flavour  is  not  then  so  agreeable  as  when  fresh  brine  is  used  for  them. 
They  are  always  unwholesome  when  not  sufficiently  boiled  ; and  even 
more  so  when  they  are  stale.  As  soon  as  they  are  tender,  drain  them  well 
in  a cullender,  and  spread  them  out  on  a soft  cloth  to  cool ; or  dish  them 
on  a napkin,  and  send  them  hot  to  table  when  they  are  liked  so.  The 
large  brown  shrimps  are  considered  the  best,  and  they  are  more  easily 
shelled  than  the  red  ones  : these  last,  however,  are  sometimes  preferred 
to  them.  Prawns,  though  superior  to  shrimps  only  in  size,  are  always 
much  higher  in  price. 

Shrimps,  5 to  6 minutes  if  large.  Prawns,  6 to  8 minutes. 

Obs. — Keady-dressed  shrimps  or  prawns  may  be  preserved  fit  for  eating 
at  least  twelve  hours  longer  tnan  they  would  otherwise  keep,  by  throwing 


Or  pandlers , as  they  arQ  often  called. 
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them  for  an  instant  into  boiling  salt  and  water,  when  they  first  begin  to 
lose  their  freshness,  and  then  draining  them  as  above. 

To  Dish  Cold  Prawns. 

When  they  are  quite  cold,  dish  them  singly  upon  a very  white  napkin 
neatly  arranged  over  a saucer  or  small  basin  reversed  in  a dish,  and 
garnish  the  base  with  a wreath  of  curled  parsley,  or  with  small  leaves  of 
the  purple  endive. 

To  Shell  Shrimps  and  Prawns  Quickly  and  Easily. 

This,  though  a most  simple  process,  would  appear,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  performed  by  many  people,  to  be  a very  difficult  one  ; indeed 
it  is  not  unusual  for  persons  of  the  lower  classes,  who,  from  lack,  of  a 
little  skill,  find  it  slow  and  irksome,  to  have  resource  to  the  dangerous 
plan  of  eating  the  fish  entire.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  very 
serious  consequences  may  accrue  from  the  sheils  being  swallowed  with 
them,  particularly  when  they  are  taken  in  large  quantities.  Unless  the 
fish  be  stale,  when  they  are  apt  to  break,  they  will  quit  the  shells  easily 
if  the  head  be  held  firmly  in  the  right  hand  and  the  tail  in  the  other,  and 
the  fish  be  straightened  entirely,  then  the  two  hands  pressed  quickly 
towards  each  other,  and  the  shell  of  the  tail  broken  by  a slight  vibratory 
motion  of  the  right  hand,  when  it  will  be  drawn  off  with  the  head 
adhering  to  it : a small  portion,  only  will  then  remain  on  at  the  other  end, 
which  can  be  removed  in  an  instant. 


CHAPTEB  YIL 
GRAVIES. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

Gravies  are  not  often  required  either  in  great  variety,  or  in  abundant 
quantities,  when  only  a moderate  table  is  kept,  and  a clever  cook  will 
manage  to  supply,  at  a trifling  cost,  all  that  is  generally  needed  for  plain 
family  dinners  ; while  an  unskilful  or  extravagant  one  will  render  them 
sources  of  unbounded  expense.*  But  however  small  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  made,  their  quality  should  be  particular] y attended  to, 
and  they  should  be  well  adapted  in  flavour  to  the  dishes  they  are  to 
accompany.  For  some,  a high  degree  of  savour  is  desirable,  but  for 
fricassees,  and  other  preparations  of  delicate  white  meats,  this  should  be 
avoided,  and  a soft,  smooth  sauce  of  refined  flavour  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  any  of  more  piquant  relish. 

Instead  of  frying  the  ingredients  for  brown  gravies,  which  is  usually 
done  in  common  English  kitchens,  French  cooks  pour  to  them  at  first  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid,  which  is  reduced  by  rapid  boiling  to  what  is 
technically  called  glaze  ; particular  directions  for  which  will  be  found  in 
the  next  recipe  to  this.  When  the  glaze  has  acquired  the  proper  colour, 
boiling  broth  should  be  added  in  small  portions,  and  well  shaken  round 
the  stewpan  to  detach  it  entirely  ; the  meat  may  then  be  stewed  gently 
for  three  or  four  hours  with  a few  mushrooms,  should  they  be  at  hand,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  and  some  green  onions,  or  with  a Portugal  onion 
instead. 

* We  know  of  an  instance  of  a cook  who  stewed  down  two  or  three  pounds  of  beef 
to  make  gravy  for  a single  brace  of  partridges  ; and  who  complained  of  the  meanness 
of  her  employers  (who  were  by  no  means  affluent)  because  this  was  objected  to. 
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A thick  slice  or  two  of  an  unboiled  ham  is  an  almost  indispensable 
addition  to  rich  soup  or  gravy,  and  to  supply  it  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  a large,  highly  cured  one,  orjnore,  not  over  fatted,  should  be  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  cut  as  required.  The  bones  of  undressed  meat  will 
.v.pply  almost,  or  quite  as  good  gravy-stock  as  the  meat  itself,  if  well 
boiled  down,  particularly  those  of  the  loin,  or  neck  of  veal  ; and  as  the 
flesh  of  these  may  be  dressed  in  many  ways  advantageously  without  them, 
the  whole  joint  may  be  turned  to  excellent  account  by  so  dividing  it. 

The  necks  of  poultry,  with  the  feet  properly  skinned,  a few  herbs,  a 
morsel  or  two  of  ham  or  of  lean  bacon,  and  such  slight  flavourings  beside 
as  the  spice-box  can  supply,  with  a few  drops  of  good  mushroom  catsup, 
will  of  themselves,  if  well  managed,  produce  sufficient  gravy  to  serve  with 
the  birds  from  which  they  are  taken  ; and  if  not  wanted  for  the  purpose, 
they  should  always  be  stewed  down,  or  thrown  into  the  stock  pot,  for 
which  the  shank  bones  of  legs  of  mutton,  and  all  trimmings  of  meats 
should  likewise  be  reserved.  Excellent  broth  for  the  sick  or  for  the  needy 
may  also  be  made  of  them  at  little  cost,  when  they  are  not  required  for 
other  uses. 

To  deepen  the  colour  of  gravies,  thick  mushroom  pressings,  or  a little 
soy  (when  its  flavour  is  admissible),  or  cavice,  or  Harvey’s  sauce,  may  be 
added  to  it ; and  for  some  dishes,  a glass  of  claret,  or  of  port  wine. 

Vermicelli,  or  rasped  cocoa-nut,  lightly,  and  very  gently  browned  in  a 
small  quantity  of  butter,  will  both  thicken  and  enrich  them,  if  about  an 
ounce  of  either  to  the  pint  of  gravy  be  stewed  gently  in  it,  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  and  then  strained  out. 

All  the  ingredients  for  giving  consistency  to  soups  will  answer  equally 
for  gravies,  which  should  not,  however,  be  too  much  thickened,  particu- 
larly with  the  unwholesome  mixture  of  flour  and  butter,  so  commonly 
used  for  the  purpose.  Arrow-root  or  rice-flour,  or  common  flour  gradu 
ally  browned  in  a slow  oven,  are  much  better  suited  to  a delicate  stomach. 
No  particle  of  fat  should  ever  be  perceptible  upon  them  when  they  are 
sent  to  table  ; and  when  it  cannot  be  removed  by  skimming,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  become  sufficiently  cold  for  it  to  congeal,  and  be  taken  off 
at  once  without  trouble.  It  may  be  cleared  from  such  as  have  not  been 
thickened  by  passing  them  through  a closely  woven  cloth,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  laid  into,  and  well  wrung  from,  some  cold  water. 

Jewish  Smoked  Beef. 

( Extremely  useful  for  giving  flavour  to  soup  and  gravy. ) 

This  beef,  of  which  we  have  more  fully  spoken  in  the  chapter  os 
Foreign  Cookery,  imparts  a remarkably  fine  flavour  to  soup  or  gravy  ; but 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  using  it  to  cut  quite  away  all  the  external 
parts  which  have  been  discoloured  in  the  drying  : the  whole  of  the 
surface,  indeed,  should  be  rather  thickly  pared  off,  or  it  will  give  a 
smoky  taste  to  the  gravy.  An  ounce  or  two  of  the  lean,  thus  cleared 
from  the  outsides  and  from  all  skin  and  fat,  and  divided  first  into  thick 
slices,  and  then  into  small  squares,  will  flavour  a pint  or  more  of  stock  of 
any  kind  : it  may  be  added  to  the  meat  in  making  Liebig  gravy  when  it 
is  first  put  into  the  stewpan. 

To  Heighten  the  Colour  and  the  Flavour  of  Gravies. 

This  is  best  done  by  the  directions  given  for  making  Espagnole.  An 
ounce  or  two  of  the  lean  of  unboiled  ham,  cut  into  dice  and  coloured 
slowly  in  a small  stewpan,  or  smoothly-tinned  iron  saucepan,  with  less 
than  an  ounce  of  butter,  a blade  of  mace,  two  or  three  cloves,  a bay-leaf, 
a few  small  sprigs  of  savoury  herbs,  and  an  eschalot  or  two  or  about  a 
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teaspoonful  of  minced  onion,  and  a little  young  parsley  root,  when  it  can 
be  bad,  will  convert  common  shin  of  beef  stock,  or  even  strong  broth,  into 
an  excellent  gravy,  if  it  be  gradually  added  to  them  after  they  have 
stewed  slowly  for  quite  half  an  hour,  and  then  boiled  with  them  for 
twenty  minutes  or  more.  The  liquid  should  not  be  mixed  with  the 
other  ingredients  until  the  side  of  the  stewpan  is  coloured  of  a reddish 
brown  ; and  should  any  thickening  be  required,  a teaspoonful  of  flour 
should  be  stirred  in  wrell,  and  simmered  for  three  or  four  minutes  before 
the  stock  is  added  ; the  pan  should  be  strongly  shaken  round  afterwards, 
to  detach  the  browning  from  it,  and  this  must  be  done  often  while  the 
ham  is  stewing. 

Obs. — The  cook  who  is  not  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  preparing  or 
enriching  gravies  will  do  well  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  it ; as  it 
presents  no  difficulties,  and  is  exceedingly  convenient  and  advantageous 
when  they  are  wanted  in  small  quantities,  very  highly  flavoured  and  well 
coloured.  An  unboiled  ham,  kept  in  cut,  will  be  found,  as  we  have 
already  said,  a great  economy  for  this,  and  other  purposes,  saving  much 
of  the  expense  commonly  incurred  for  gravy-meats.  As  eschalots,  when 
sparingly  used,  impart  a much  finer  savour  than  onions,  though  they  are 
not  commonly  so  much  used  in  England,  we  would  recommend  that  a 
small  store  of  them  should  always  be  kept. 

Baron  Liebig’s  Beef  Gravy. 

( Most  excellent  for  hashes , minces , and  other  dishes  made  of  cold  meat.) 

For  particulars  of  this  most  useful  recipe,  for  extracting  all  its  juices 
from  fresh  meat  of  every  kind  in  the  best  manner,  the  cook  is  referred  to 
the  first  part  of  the  chapter  on  soups.  The  preparation,  for  which  minute 
directions  are  given  there,  if  poured  on  a few  bits  of  lean  ham  lightly 
browned,  with  the  other  ingredients  indicated  above,  will  be  converted 
into  gravy  of  line  flavour  and  superior  quality. 

With  no  addition,  beyond  that  of  a little  thickening,  and  spice,  it  will 
serve  admirably  for  dressing  cold  meat,  in  all  the  usual  forms  of  hashes, 
minces,  blanquettes,  <fcc.,  &c.,  and  convert  it  into  dishes  as  nourishing  as 
those  of  meat  freshly  cooked,  and  it  may  be  economically  made  in  small 
quantities  with  any  trimmings  of  undressed  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  mixed 
together,  which  are  free  from  fat,  and  not  sinewy  : flavour  may  be  given 
to  it  at  once  by  chopping  up  with  them  the  lean  part  only  of  a slice  or 
two  of  ham,  or  of  highly -cured  beef. 

Shin  of  Beef  Stock  for  Gravies. 

There  is  no  better  foundation  for  strong  gravies  than  shin  of  beef  stewed 
down  to  a jelly  (which  it  easily  becomes),  with  the  addition  only  of  some 
spice,  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  and  a moderate  proportion  of  salt ; this 
if  kept  in  a cool  larder,  boiled  softly  for  two  or  three  minutes  every  second 
or  third  day,  and  each  time  put  into  a clean,  well-scalded  pan,  will  remain 
good  for  many  days,  and  may  easily  be  converted  into  excellent  soup  or 
gravy.  Let  the  bone  be  broken  in  one  or  two  places,  take  out  the  marro  w, 
which,  if  not  wanted  for  immediate  use,  should  be  clarified,  and  stored  for 
future  occasions  ; put  a pint  and  a half  of  cold  water  to  the  pound  of  beef, 
and  stew  it  very  gently  indeed  for  six  cr  seven  hours,  or  even  longer, 
should  the  meat  not  then  be  quite  in  fragments,  The  bor.es  of  calfs  feet 
which  have  been  boiled  down  for  jelly,  the  liquor  in  which  the  head  has 
be'm  cooked,  and  any  remains  of  ham  quite  freed  from  the  smoky  parts, 
from  rust,  and  fat,  will  be  serviceable  additions  to  this  stock.  A couple 
of  pounds  of  the  neck  of  beef  may  be  added  to  six  of  the  shin  with  very 
good  effect : but  for  white  soup  or  sauces  this  is  better  avoided. 
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Shin  of  beef,  6 lbs.  ; vater,  9 pints  ; salt,  1 oz.  ; large  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs  ; peppercorns,  1 teaspoonful  ; mace,  2 blades.  Or  as  required,  les? 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Rich  Pale  Veal  Gravy,  or  Gonsommd. 

The  French,  who  have  always  at  hand  their  stock-pot  of  good  bouillon 
(beef  soup  or  broth),  make  great  use  of  it  in  preparing  their  gravies  It 
is  added  instead  of  water  to  the  fresh  meat,  and  when  this,  in  somewhat 
larger  proportions,  is  boiled  down  in  it,  with  the  addition  only  of  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a few  green  onions,  and  a moderate  seasoning  of  salt,  a strong 
and  very  pure-flavoured  pale  gravy  is  produced.  When  the  best  joints  of 
fowls,  or  of  partridges  have  been  taken  for  fricassees  or  cutlets,  the  re- 
mainder may  be  stewed  with  a pound  or  two  of  veal  into  a consomm 6, 
which  then  takes  the  name  of  chicken  or  of  game  gravy.  For  a large 
dinner  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  in  readiness  such  stock  as  can  easily 
and  quickly  be  converted  into  white  and  other  sauces. 

To  make  this,  arrange  a slice  or  two  of  lean  ham  in  a stewpan  or  sauce- 
pan with  three  pounds  of  the  neck  of  veal  once  or  twice  divided  (unless 
the  thick  fleshy  part  of  the  knuckle  can  be  had),  and  pour  to  them  three 
full  pints  of  strong  beef  or  veal  broth  ; or,  if  this  cannot  conveniently  be 
done,  increase  the  proportion  of  meat  or  diminish  that  of  the  liquid,  sub- 
stituting water  for  the  broth  ; throw  in  some  salt  after  the  boiling  has 
commenced,  and  the  gravy  has  been  well  skimmed,  with  one  mild  onion, 
a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a little  celery,  a carrot,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
half-sal tspoonful  of  peppercorns  ; stew  those  very  gently  for  four  hours  ; 
then,  should  the  meat  be  quite  in  fragments,  strain  off  the  gravy,  and  let 
it  become  sufficiently  cold  to  allow  the  fat  to  be  entirely  cleared  from  it. 
A handful  of  nicely  prepared  mushroom-buttons  will  much  improve  its 
flavour  ; and  the  bones  of  boiled  calfs  feet,  or  the  fresh  ones  of  fowls,  will 
be  found  excellent  additions  to  it.  A better  method  of  making  it,  when 
time  and  trouble  are  not  regarded,  is  to  heat  the  meat,  which  ought  to  be 
free  of  bones,  quite  through,  with  from  a quarter  to  half  a pint  of  broth 
only,  and  when  on  probing  it  with  the  point  of  a knife  no  blood  issues 
from  it,  and  it  has  been  turned  and  equally  done,  to  moisten  it  with  the 
remainder  of  the  broth,  which  should  be  boiling. 

Lean  of  ham,  6 to  8 oz.  ; neck  or  knuckle  of  veal,  3 lbs.  ; strong  broth,  3 
pints  (or  veal,  4 lbs.,  and  water,  3 pints)  ; salt  ; bunch  of  savoury  herbs  ; 
mild  onion,  1 ; carrot,  1 large  or  2 small  ; celery  £ small  head  ; mace,  1 
large  blade  ; peppercorns,  i saltspoonful  ; 4 hours  or  more. 

Or  : ham,  J lb.  ; veal,  4 lbs.  ; broth,  third  of  a pint  ; nearly  1 hour. 
Additional  broth,  3 pints  : 3j  to  4j  hours.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities 
in  proportion. 

Rich  Deep-Coloured  Veal  Gravy. 

Lay  into  a large  thick  stewpan  or  saucepan  from  half  to  three  quartern 
of  a pound  of  undressed  ham,  freed  entirely  from  fat,  and  from  the  smoked 
edges,  and  sliced  half  an  inch  thick  ; on  this  place  about  four  pounds  of 
lean  veal,  cut  from  the  best  part  of  the  knuckle  or  from  the  neck  (part  of 
the  fillet,  which  in  France  is  often  used  for  it  instead,  not  being  generally 
purchasable  here,  the  butchers  seldom  dividing  the  joint)  ; pour  to  them 
about  half  a pint  of  good  broth,*  and  place  the  pan  over  a brisk  fire  until 
it  is  well  reduced  ; then  thrust  a knife  into  the  meat,  and  continue  the 

* When  there  is  no  provision  of  this  in  the  house,  the  quantity  may  be  made  with 
r small  proportion  of  beef,  and  the  trimmings  of  die  veal,  by  the  directions  for 
Bouillon. 
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stewing  more  gently  until  a glaze  is  formed  as  we  have  described.  The 
latter  part  of  the  process  must  be  very  slow  ; the  stewpan  must  be  fre- 
quently shaken,  and  the  gravy  closely  watched  that  it  may  not  burn  : 
when  it  is  of  a fine  deep  amber  colour,  pour  in  sufficient  boiling  broth  tc 
cover  the  meat,  add  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  a few  mushrooms  and  greoiii 
onions.  A blade  or  two  of  mace,  a few  white  peppercorns,  and  a head  of 
celery,  would,  we  think,  be  very  admissible  additions  to  this  gravy,  but  it 
is  extremely  good  without.  Half  the  quantity  can  be  made,  but  it  will 
then  be  rather  more  troublesome  to  manage. 

Undressed  ham,  8 to  12  oz.  : lean  veal,  4 lbs.  ; broth,  £ pint ; 1 to  2 
hours.  Broth,  3 to  4 pints  : bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  or  1 
Portugal  onion  ; mushrooms,  J to  J pint : 1 £ to  2 hours.  Or  as  required 
less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Good  Beef  or  Veal  Gravy.  (English  Recipe.) 

Flour  and  fry  lightly  in  a bit  of  good  butter  a couple  of  pounds  of  either 
beef  or  veal  ; drain  the  meat  well  from  the  fat,  and  lay  it  into  a small 
thick  stewpan  or  iron  saucepan  ; pour  to  it  a quart  of  boiling  water  ; add, 
after  it  has  been  well  skimmed  and  salted,  a large  mild  onion  sliced,  very 
delicately  fried,  and  laid  on  a sieve  to  drain,  a carrot  also  sliced,  a small 
bunch  of  thyme  and  parsley,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a few  peppercorns ; 
stew  these  gently  for  three  hours  or  more,  pass  the  gravy  through  a sieve 
into  a clean  pan,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  clear  it  entirely  from  fat,  heat 
as  much  as  is  wanted  for  table,  and  if  not  sufficiently  thick  stir  into  it 
from  half  to  a whole  teaspoonful  of  arrowroot  mixed  with  a little  mush- 
room catsup. 

Beef  or  veal,  2 lbs.  ; water,  2 pints ; fried  onion,  1 large  ; carrot,  1 ; 
small  bunch  of  herbs  ; salt,  1 small  teaspoonful  or  more  ; mace,  1 blade  ; 
peppercorns,  20 : 3 to  3^  hours.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  pro- 
portion. 

A Rich  English  Brown  Gravy. 

Brown  lightly  and  carefully  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  lean  ham,  thickly 
sliced  and  cut  into  large  dice  ; lift  these  out,  and  put  them  into  the  pan 
in  which  the  gravy  is  to  be  made  ; next,  fry  lightly  also,  a couple  of 
pounds  of  neck  of  beef  dredged  moderately  with  flour,  and  slightly  with 
pepper  ; put  this,  when  it  is  done,  over  the  ham  ; and  then  brown  gently 
and  add  to  them  two  or  three  eschalots,  or  a Portugal  onion  ; should 
neither  of  these  be  at  hand,  one,  not  large,  common  onion  must  be  used 
instead.  Pour  over  these  ingredients  a quart  of  boiling  water,  or  of  weak 
but  well-flavoured  broth  ; bring  the  whole  slowly  to  a boil,  clear  off  the 
scum  with  great  care,  throw  in  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  four  cloves,  a blade 
of  mace,  twenty  corns  of  pepper,  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a carrot,  and 
a few  slices  of  celery  : these  last  two  may  be  fried  or  not  as  is  most  con- 
venient. Boil  the  gravy  very  softly  until  it  is  reduced  to  little  more  than 
a pint  ; strain,  and  set  it  by  until  the  fat  can  be  taken  from  it.  Heat  it 
anew,  add  more  salt  if  needed  and  a little  mushroom  catsup,  cayenne- 
vinegar,  or  whatever  flavouring  it  may  require  for  the  dish  with  which  it 
is  to  be  served  ; it  will  seldom  require  any  thickening.  A dozen  small 
mushrooms  prepared  as  for  pickling,  or  two  or  three  morels,  previously 
well  washed  and  soaked,  may  be  added  to  it  at  first  with  advantage.  Hal  f 
this  quantity  of  gravy  will  be  sufficient  for  a single  tureen,  and  the 
economist  can  diminish  a little  the  proportion  of  meat  when  it  is  thought 
too  much. 

Plain  Gravy  for  Venison. 

Trim  awav  the  fat  from  some  cutlets,  and  lay  them  into  a stewpan  ; set 
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them  over  a clear  fire,  and  let  them  brown  a little  in  their  own  gravy  ; 
then  add  a pint  of  boiling  water  to  each  pound  of  meat.  Take  off  the 
scum,  throw  in  a little  salt,  and  boil  the  gravy  until  reduced  one  half. 
Some  cooks  broil  the  cutlets  lightly,  boil  the  gravy  one  hour,  and  reduce 
> after  it  is  strained. 

For  appropriate  gravy  to  serve  with  venison,  see  “ Haunch  of  Venison. 

A Eich  Gravy  for  Venison. 

There  are  few  eaters  to  whom  this  would  be  acceptable,  the  generality 
of  them  prefering  infinitely  the  flavour  of  the  venison  itself  to  any  which 
the  richest  gravy  made  of  other  meats  can  afford  ; but  when  the  flavour 
of  a well-made  Espagnole  is  likely  to  be  relished,  prepare  it  by  the  recipe 
of  the  following  page,  substituting  plain  strong  mutton  stock  for  the  veal 
gravy. 

Sweet  Sauce,  or  Gravy  for  Venison. 

Add  to  a quarter-pint  of  common  venison  gravy  a couple  of  glasses  of 
port  wine  or  claret,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  in  lumps.  Christopher 
North’s  sauce,  mixed  with  three  times  its  measure  of  gravy,  would  be  an 
excellent  substitute  for  this. 

Espagnole  (Spanish  Sauce). 

{A  highly -flavoured  Gravy,) 

Dissolve  a couple  of  ounces  of  good  butter  in  a thick  stewpan  or  sauce- 
pan, throw  in  from  four  to  six  sliced  eschalots,  four  ounces  of  the  lean  of 
an  undressed  ham,  three  ounces  of  carrot,  cut  in  small  dice,  one  bay  leaf, 
two  or  three  branches  of  parsley,  and  one  or  two  of  thyme,  but  these  last 
must  be  small  ; three  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a dozen  corns  of  pepper  ; 
add  part  of  a root  of  parsley,  if  it  be  at  hand,  and  keep  the  whole  stirred 
or  shaken  over  a moderate  fire  for  twenty  minutes,  then  add  by  degrees 
one  pint  of  very  strong  veal  stock  or  gravy,  and  stew  the  whole  gently 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes ; strain  it,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  serve. 

Butter,  2 oz.  ; eschalots,  4 to  6 ; lean  of  undressed  ham,  4 oz.  ; carrots, 
3 oz. ; bay  leaf,  1 ; little  thyme  and  parsley,  in  branches  ; cloves,  3 ; mace, 
1 blade  ; peppercorns,  12  ; little  parsley  root ; fried  gently,  20  minutes. 

Strong  veal  stock,  or  gravy,  1 pint ; stewed  very  softly,  30  to  40  minutes. 
Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Espagnole,  with  Wine. 

Take  the  same  proportions  of  ingredients  as  for  the  preceding  Espagnole , 
with  the  addition,  if  they  should  be  at  hand,  of  a dozen  small  mushrooms 
prepared  as  for  stewing ; when  these  have  fried  gently  in  the  stewpan 
until  it  appears  of  a reddish  colour  all  round,  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of 
flour,  and  when  it  is  lightly  browned,  add  in  small  portions,  letting  each 
one  boil  up  before  the  next  is  poured  in,  and  shaking  the  pan  well  round, 
three  quarters  of  a pint  of  hot  and  good  veal  gravy,  and  nearly  half  a pint 
of  Madeira  or  sherry.  When  the  sauce  has  boiled  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
add  to  it  a small  quantity  of  cayenne  and  some  salt,  if  this  last  be  needed  ; 
then  strain  it,  skim  off  the  fat  entirely  should  any  appear  upon  the  surface, 
and  serve  it  very  hot.  A smaller  proportion  of  wine  added  a few  minutes 
before  the  sauce  is  ready  for  table,  would  perhaps  better  suit  with  English 
taste,  as  with  longer  boiling  its  flavour  passes  off  almost  entirely.  Either 
of  these  Espagnoles,  poured  over  the  well  bruised  remains  of  pheasants, 
partridges,  or  moor  fowl,  and  boiled  with  them  for  an  hour,  will  become 
most  admirable  game  gravy,  and  would  generally  be  considered  a super 
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lative  addition  to  other  roast  birds  of  their  kind,  as  well  as  to  the  hash 
or  salmi,  for  which  see  chapter  on  game. 

Ingredients  as  m preceding  recipe,  with  mushrooms  12  to  18  ; Madeira* 
or  good  sherry,  £ to  £ pint.  Or  as  required  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Kidney  Gravy,  for  Hashed  Mutton,  Haiicots,  and  Curries. 

Strip  the  skin  and  take  the  fat  from  three  fresh  mutton  kidneys,  slic6 
and  flour  them ; melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a deep  saucepan,  and  put 
in  the  kidneys,  with  an  onion  cut  small,  and  a teaspoonful  of  fine  herbs 
stripped  from  the  stalks.  Keep  these  well  shaken  over  a clear  fire  until 
nearly  all  the  moisture  is  dried  up ; then  pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
add  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a little  cayenne  or  common  pepper,  and 
let  the  gravy  boil  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half,  or  longer,  if  it  be  not 
thick  and  rich.  Strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  take  off  the  fat.  Spice 
md  catsup  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 

Mutton  kidneys,  3 , butter,  2 oz  ; onion,  1 ; fine  herbs,  1 teaspoonful ; £ 
aour.  Water,  1 pint , salt,  £ teaspoonful ; little  cayenne  or  black  pepper  ; 
l£  hours.  Or  as  required  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — This  is  an  excellent  cheap  gravy  for  haricots,  curries,  or  hashes 
of  mutton ; it  may  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
eschalots,  and  a small  bit  or  two  of  lean  meat. 

Gravy  in  Haste. 

Chop  fine  a few  bits  of  lean  meat,  a small  onion,  a few  slices  of  carrot 
and  turnip,  and  a little  thyme  and  parsley  ; put  these  with  half  an  ounce 
of  butter  into  a thick  saucepan,  and  keep  them  stirred  until  they  are 
slightly  browned  ; add  a little  spice,  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  a pint 
to  a pound  of  meat ; clear  the  gravy  from  scum,  let  it  boil  half  an  hour, 
then  strain  it  for  use. 

Meat,  1 lb  ; 1 small  onion  ; little  carrot,  turnip,  thyme,  and  parsley  j 
butter,  £ oz. ; cloves,  6 ; corns  of  pepper,  12 ; water,  1 pint : £ hour.  Or 
as  required  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Cheap  Gravy  for  a Roast  Fowl. 

When  there  is  neither  broth  nor  gravy  to  be  had,  nor  meat  of  which 
either  can  be  made,  boil  the  neck  of  the  fowl  after  having  cut  it  small,  in 
half  a pint  of  water,  with  any  slight  seasonings  of  spice  or  herbs,  or  with 
a little  salt  and  pepper  only ; it  should  stew  very  softly  for  an  hour  or 
more,  or  the  quantity  will  be  too  much  reduced.  When  the  bird  is  just 
ready  for  table,  take  the  gravy  from  the  dripping-pan,  and  drain  off  the 
fat  from  it  as  closely  as  possible  ; strain  the  liquor  from  the  neck  to  it, 
mixing  them  smoothly,  pass  the  gravy  again  through  the  strainer,  heat  it, 
add  salt  and  pepper  or  cayenne,  if  needed,  and  serve  it  extremely  hot. 
When  this  is  done,  the  fowl  should  be  basted  with  good  butter  only,  and 
well  floured  when  it  is  first  laid  to  the  fire.  Many  cooks  always  mix  the 
gravy  from  the  pan  when  game  is  roasted,  with  that  which  they  send  to 
table  with  it,  as  they  think  that  it  enriches  the  flavour ; but  to  many 
persons  it  is  peculiarly  distasteful. 

Neck  of  fowl  • water,  £ pint;  pepper,  salt  (little  vegetable  and  spice  at 
choice) ; stewed  gently,  1 hour  ; strained,  stirred  to  the  gravy  of  the  roast, 
well  cleared  from  fat. 

Another  Cheap  Gravy  for  a Fowl. 

A little  good  broth  added  to  half  a dozen  dice  of  lean  ham,  lightly- 
browned  in  a morsel  of  butter,  with  half  a dozen  corns  of  pepper  and  a 
small  branch  or  two  of  parsley,  and  stewed  for  half  an  hour,  will  make 
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excellent  gravy  of  a common  kind.  When  there  is  no  broth,  the  neck  of 
the  chicken  must  be  stewed  down  to  supply  its  place. 

Gravy  or  Sauce  for  a Groose  or  a Hare. 

Mince,  and  brown  in  a small  saucepan,  with  a slice  of  butter,  two  ounce® 
of  mild  onion.  When  it  begins  to  brown,  stir  to  it  a teaspoonful  of  flour, 
and  in  five  or  six  minutes  afterwards,  pour  in  by  degrees  the  third  of  a 
pint  of  good  brown  gravy  ; let  this  simmer  fifteen  minutes  ; strain  it, 
bring  it  again  to  the  point  of  boiling,  and  add  to  it  a teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard  mixed  well  with  a glass  of  port  wine.  Season  it  with  cayenne 
and  pepper  and  salt,  if  this  last  be  needed.  Do  not  let  the  sauce  boil 
after  the  wine  is  added,  but  serve  it  very  hot. 

Onions,  2 oz. ; butter,  1^  oz.  : 10  to  15  minutes.  Flour,  1 fceaspoonful : 
5 to  6 minutes.  Gravy,  J pint : 15  minutes.  Mustard,  1 teaspoonful ; 
port  wine,  1 glassful ; cayenne  pepper  ; salt.  See  also  Christopher  North’s 
own  sauce. 

Orange  Gravy  for  Wild  Fowl. 

Boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  in  half  a pint  of  rich  and  highly-flavoured 
brown  gravy,  or  Espagnole , half  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange,  pared  as  thin 
as  possible,  and  a small  strip  of  lemon-rind,  with  a hit  of  sugar  the  size  of 
a hazel-nut,  Strain  it  off,  add  to  it  a quarter  pint  of  port  or  claret,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a tablespoonful  of  Seville  orange-juice  : season 
it  with  cayenne,  and  serve  it  as  hot  as  possible. 

Gravy,  \ pint ; \ the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  ; lemon-peel,  1 small  strip ; 
sugar,  size  of  hazel-nut : 10  minutes.  Juice  of  \ a lemon  ; Seville  orange- 
juice,  1 tablespoonful ; cayenne.  See  also  Christopher  North’s  own  sauce. 

Meat  Jellies  for  Pies  and  Sauces. 

A very  firm  meat  jelly  is  easily  made  by  stewing  slowly  down  equal 
parts  of  shin  of  beef,  and  knuckle  or  neck  of  veal,  with  a pint  of  cold 
water  to  each  pound  of  meat ; but  to  give  it  flavour,  some  thick  slices  of 
lean  unboiled  ham  should  be  added  to  it,  two  or  three  carrots,  some  spice, 
a bunch  of  parsley,  one  mild  onion,  or  more,  and  a moderate  quantity  of 
salt ; or  part  of  the  meat  may  be  omitted,  and  a calf  s head,  or  the  scalp 
of  one,  very  advantageously  substituted  for  it,  though  the  flavouring  must 
then  be  heightened,  because,  though  very  gelatinous,  these  are  in  them- 
selves exceedingly  insipid  to  the  taste.  If  rapidly  boiled,  the  jelly  will 
not  be  clear,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  render  it  so  without  clarifying  it 
with  the  whites  of  eggs,  which  it  ought  never  to  require  ; if  very  gently 
stewed  ; on  the  contrary,  it  will  only  need  to  be  passed  through  a tine  sieve, 
or  cloth.  The  fat  must  be  carefully  removed,  after  it  is  quite  cold.  The 
shin  of  beef  recommended  for  this  and  other  recipes,  should  be  from  the 
middle  of  the  leg  of  young  heifer  beef,  not  of  that  which  is  large  and 
coarse. 

Middle  of  small  shin  of  beef,  3 lbs. ; knuckle  or  neck  of  veal,  3 lbs.  ; 
lean  of  ham,  ^ lb.  ; water,  3 quarts  ; carrots,  2 large,  or  3 small ; bunch  of 
parsley  ; 1 mild  onion,  stuck  with  8 cloves;  2 small  bay-leaves;  1 large 
blade  of  mace ; small  saltspoonful  of  peppercorns  ; salt,  f oz.  (more  if 
needed) : 5 to  6 hours’  very  gentle  stewing.  Or  as  required  less  quantities 
in  proportion. 

A Finer  Meat  Jelly. 

A finer  jelly  may  be  made  by  using  a larger  proportion  of  veal  than  of 
beef,  and  by  adding  clear  beef  or  veal  broth  to  it  instead  of  water,  in  a 
«?mall  proportion  at  first,  as  directed  in  the  recipe  for  consommi , and  by 
pouring  in  the  remainder  when  the  meat  is  heated  through.  The  necks  of 
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poultry,  any  inferior  joints  of  them  omitted  from  a fricassee  or  other  dish, 
or  an  old  fowl,  will  further  improve  it  much  ; an  eschalot  or  two  may  at 
choice  be  boiled  down  in  it,  instead  of  the  onion,  but  the  flavour  should  be 
scarcely  peroeptible. 

A Cheaper  Meat  Jeliy, 

One  calf’s  foot,  a pound  and  a half  or  two  pounds  of  neck  of  veal  or  beef, 
a small  onion,  a carrot,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a little  spice,  a bit  or  two  of 
quite  lean  ham,  dressed  or  undressed,  and  five  half  pints  of  water,  boiled 
very  slowly  for  five  or  six  hours  will  give  a strong,  though  not  a highly- 
flavoured  jelly.  More  ham,  any  bones  of  unboiled  meat,  poultry,  or  game 
will,  in  this  respect,  improve  it ; and  the  liquor  in  which  fowls  or  veal 
have  been  boiled  for  table  should,  when  at  hand,  be  used  for  it  instead  of 
water.  These  jellies  keep  much  better  and  longer  when  no  vegetables  are 
stewed  down  in  them. 

Glaze. 

This  is  merely  strong,  clear  gravy  or  jelly  boiled  quickly  down  to  the 
consistence  of  thin  cream  ; but  this  reduction  must  be  carefully  managed 
that  the  glaze  may  be  brought  to  the  proper  point  without  being  burned. ; 
it  must  be  attentively  watched,  and  stirred  without  being  quitted  for  a 
moment  from  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  thicken  ; when  it  has  reached 
the  proper  degree  of  boiling,  it  will  jelly  in  dropping  from  the  spoon,  like 
preserve,  and  should  then  be  poured  out  immediately,  or  it  will  burn. 
When  wanted  for  use,  melt  it  gently  by  placing  the  vessel  which  contains 
it  (see  article  Glazing , in  chapter  on  Boiling,  etc.,)  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  with  a paste-brush  lay  it  on  to  the  meat,  upon  which  it  will 
form  a sort  of  clear  varnish.  In  consequence  of  the  very  great  reduction 
which  it  undergoes,  salt  should  be  added  to  it  sparingly  when  it  is  made. 
Any  kind  of  stock  may  be  boiled  down  to  glaze  ; but  unless  it  be  strong, 
a pint  will  afford  but  a spoonful  or  two  : a small  quantity  of  it,  however, 
is  generally  sufficient,  unless  a large  repast  is  to  be  served.  Two  or  three 
layers  must  be  given  to  each  joint.  The  jellies  which  precede  this  will 
answer  for  it  extremely  well ; and  it  may  be  made  also  with  shin  of  beef 
stock,  for  common  occasions,  when  no  other  is  at  hand. 

Aspic,  or  Clear  Savoury-Jolly. 

Boil  a couple  of  calf’s  feet,  with  three  or  four  pounds  of  knuckle  of  veal, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  lean  ham,  two  large  onions,  three  whole 
carrots,  and  a large  bunch  of  herbs,  in  a gallon  of  water,  till  it  is  reduced 
more  than  half.  Strain  it  off ; when  perfectly  cold,  remove  every  particle 
of  fat  and  sediment,  and  put  the  jelly  into  a very  clean  stewpan,  with  four 
whites  of  eggs  well  beaten  : keep  it  stirred  until  it  is  nearly  boiling  ; then 
place  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Let 
it  settle,  and  pour  it  through  a jelly-bag  until  it  is  quite  clear.  Add, 
when  it  first  begins  to  boil,  three  blades  of  mace,  a teaspoonful  of  white 
peppercorns,  and  sufficient  salt  to  flavour  it  properly,  allowing  for  the 
ham,  and  the  reduction.  French  cooks  flavour  this  jelly  with  tarragon 
vinegar  when  it  is  clarified ; cold  poultry,  game,  fish,  plovers’  eggs, 
truffles,  and  various  dressed  vegetables,  with  many  other  things  often 
elaborately  prepared,  and  highly  ornamental,  are  moulded  and  served  in 
it,  especially  at  large  dejeuners  and  similar  repasts.  It  is  also  much  used 
to  decorate  raised  pies,  and  hams ; and  for  many  other  proposes  of  the 
table. 

Calf’s  feet,  2 ; veal,  4 lbs. ; ham,  £ lb.  ; onions,  2 ; carrots,  3 ; herbs, 
large  bunch  ; mace,  3 blades  ; white  whole  pepper,  1 teaspoonful ; water. 
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i gallon  : 5 to  6 hours.  Whites  of  eggs,  4 ; 15  minutes.  Or  as  required* 
jess  quantities  in  proportion. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOT  SAUCES  FOR  MEATS,  GAME  AND  FISH.* 

Introductory  Remarks. 

The  difference  between  good  and  bad  cookery  can  scarcely  be  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  the  manner  in  which  sauces  are  prepared  and 
terved.  If  well  made,  appropriate  to  the  dishes  they  accompany,  and 
sent  to  table  with  them  as  hot  as  possible,  they  not  only  give  a heightened 
relish  to  a dinner,  but  they  prove  that  both  skill  and  taste  have  been 
exerted  in  its  arrangements.  When  coarsely  or  carelessly  prepared,  on 
the  contrary,  as  they  too  often  are,  they  greatly  discredit  the  cook,  and 
are  anything  but  acceptable  to  the  eaters.  Melted  butter,  the  most 
common  of  all — the  “ one  sauce  of  England,”  as  it  is  called  by  foreigners, 
and  which  forms  in  reality  the  basis  of  a large  number  of  those  which  are 
served  in  this  country — is  often  so  ill  prepared,  being  either  oiled  or 
lumpy,  or  composed  principally  of  flour  and  water,  that  it  says  but  little 
for  the  state  of  cookery  amongst  us.  We  trust  that  the  recipes  in  the 
present  chapter  are  so  far  clearly  given,  that  if  strictly  followed  they  will 
materially  assist  the  learner  in  preparing  tolerably  palatable  sauces  at 
the  least. 

To  Tliicken  Sauces. 

When  this  is  done  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  they  should  first  be  well 
beaten,  and  then  mixed  with  a spoonful  of  cold  stock  should  it  be  at  hand, 
and  with  one  or  two  of  the  boiling  sauce,  which  should  be  stirred  very 
quickly  to  them,  and  they  must  in  turn  be  stirred  briskly  to  the  sauce, 
which  may  be  held  over  the  fire,  and  well  shaken  for  an  instant  afterwards, 
but  never  placed  upon  it,  nor  allowed  to  boil. 

To  the  roitx  or  French  thickening  (which  follows),  the  gravy  or  other 
liquid  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  it  should  be  poured  boiling  and  in  small 
quantities,  the  saucepan  being  often  well  shaken  round,  and  the  sauce 
made  to  boil  up  after  each  portion  is  added.  If  this  precaution  be 
observed,  the  butter  will  never  float  upon  the  surface,  but  the  whole  will 
be  well  and  smoothly  blended  ; it  will  otherwise  be  difficult  to  clear  the 
sauce  from  it  perfectly. 

For  invalids,  or  persons  who  object  to  butter  in  their  soups  or  sauces, 
flour  only  mixed  to  a smooth  batter,  and  stirred  into  the  boiling  liquid 
may  be  substituted  for  other  thickening  : arrowroot  also  used  in  the  same 
way,  will  answer  even  better  than  flour. 

French  Thiokening,  or  Brown  Roux. 

For  ordinary  purposes  this  may  be  made  as  it  is  wanted  for  use  ; but 
when  it  is  required  for  various  dishes  at  the  same  time  or  for  cookery 
upon  a large  scale,  it  can  be  prepared  at  once  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
last  for  several  days,  and  it  will  remain  good  for  some  time.  Disso1  ve, 
with  a very  gentle  degree  of  heat,  half  a pound  of  good  butter,  then  draw 
it  from  the  fire,  skim  it  well,  give  time  for  it  to  settle,  pour  it  gently  from 
the  sediment  into  a very  clean  frying-pan,  and  place  it  over  a slow  but 

# For  Cold  Sauces  see  next  chapter.  For  Store  Sauces  see  the  following  chapter  5 
and  for  Sweet  Pudding  Sauces  see  chanter  on  Boiled  Puddings. 
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clear  fire.  Put  into  a dredging  box  about  seven  ounces  of  fine  dry  flour  • 
add  it  gradually  to  the  butter,  shake  the  pan  often  as  it  is  thrown  in,  ana 
keep  the  thickening  constantly  stined  until  it  has  acquired  a clear  light 
brown  colour.  It  should  be  very  slowly  and  equally  done,  or  its  flavour 
will  be  unpleasant.  Pour  it  into  a jar,  and  stir  a spoonful  or  two  as  it  is 
needed  into  boiling  soup  or  gravy.  When  the  butter  is  not  clarified  it 
will  absorb  an  additional  ounce  of  flour,  the  whole  of  which  ought  to  be 
fine  and  dry.  This  thickening  may  be  made  in  a well-tinned  stewpan 
even  better  than  in  a frjdng-pan,  and  if  simmered  over  a coal  fire  it  should 
be  placed  high  above  it,  and  well  guarded  from  smoke. 

White  Roux  Thickening. 

Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  preceding  recipe,  but  dredge  in  the  flour  as 
oon  as  the  butter  is  in  full  simmer,  and  be  careful  not  to  allow  the 
hickening  to  take  the  slightest  colour  : this  is  used  for  white  gravies  or 
•auces. 

Pale  Thickened  Gravy. 

Sauce  tourn&e  is  nothing  more  than  rich  pale  gravy  made  with  veal  or 
poultry  (see  Consommd ,)  and  thickened  with  delicate  white  roux.  The 
French  give  it  a flavouring  of  mushrooms  and  green  onions,  by  boiling 
some  of  each  in  it  for  about  half  an  hour  before  the  sauce  is  served  : it 
must  then  be  strained,  previously  to  being  dished.  Either  first  dissolve 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  then  dredge  gradually  to  it  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  flour,  and  proceed  as  for  the  preceding  recipe  ; or  blend  the  flour 
and  butter  perfectly  with  a knife  before  they  are  thrown  into  the  stew- 
pan,  and  keep  them  stirred  without  ceasing  over  a clear  and  gentle  fire 
until  they  have  simmered  for  some  minutes,  then  place  the  stewpan  high 
over  the  fire,  and  shake  it  constantly  until  the  roux  has  lost  the  raw  taste 
of  the  flour  ; next,  stir  very  gradually  to  it  a pint  of  the  gravy,  which 
should  be  boiling.  Set  it  by  the  side  of  the  stove  for  a few  minutes,  skim 
it  thoroughly,  and  serve  it  without  delay. 

Butter,  1 oz.  ; flour,  f oz. ; strong  pale  gravy,  seasoned  with  mushrooms 
and  green  onions,  1 pint. 

German  Sauce. 

The  foregoing,  with  the  addition  of  three  or  four  yolks  of  very  fresh 
oggs,  mixed  with  a seasoning  of  mace,  cayenne,  and  lemon- juice,  this 
becomes  German  sauce,  now  much  used  for  fricassees,  and  other  dishes  ; 
and  minced  parsley  (boiled)  and  Chili  vinegar,  each  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  flavour  it  agreeably,  convert  it  into  a good  fish  sauce. 

Bechamel  White  Sauce. 

This  is  a fine  French  white  sauce,  now  very  much  served  at  good  English 
tables.  It  may  be  made  in  various  ways,  and  more  or  less  expensively; 
but  it  should  always  be  thick,  smooth,  and  rich,  though  delicate  in  flavour. 
The  most  ready  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  take  an  equal  portion  of  very 
strong,  pale  veal  gravy,  and  of  good  cream  (a  pint  of  each  for  example), 
and  then,  by  rapid  boiling  over  a very  clear  fire,  to  reduce  the  gravy  nearly 
half  ; next,  to  mix  with  part  of  the  cream  a tablespoonful  of  fine  dry  flour, 
to  pour  it  to  the  remainder,  when  it  boils,  and  to  keep  the  whole  stirred 
for  five  minutes  or  more  over  a slow  fire,  for  if  placed  upon  a fierce  one  it 
would  be  liable  to  burn  ; then  to  add  the  gravy,  to  stir  and  mix  the  sauce 
perfectly,  and  to  simmer  it  for  a few  minutes  longer.  All  the  flavour 
should  be  given  by  the  gravy,  in  which  French  cooks  boil  a handful  ®f 
mushrooms,  a few  green  onions,  and  some  branches  of  parsley  before  it  ig 
reduced  ; but  a good  bdchamd  may  be  made  without  them,  with  a strong 
Gonsormn/.  well  reduced. 
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Strong  pale  veal  gravy  (flavoured  with  mushrooms  or  not),  1 pint : 
reduced  half.  Rich  cream,  1 pint ; flour,  1 tablespoonful : 5 minutes* 
With  gravy,  4 or  5 minutes. 

Obs. — Veloutd,  which  is  a rather  thinner  sauce  or  gravy,  is  made  by 
simply  well  reducing  the  cream  and  stock  separately,  and  then  mixing 
them  together  without  any  thickening. 

Bechamel  Maigre. 

{A  cheap  White  Sauce . 

A good  bechamel  may  be  made  entirely  without  meat,  when  economy  is 
an  object,  or  when  no  gravy  is  at  hand.  Put  into  a stewpan,  or  a well- 
tinned  and  thick  saucepan,  with  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  butter,  a 
carrot,  and  a couple  of  small  onions,  cut  in  slices,  with  a handful  of 
nicely-cleaned  mushroom  buttons,  when  these  last  can  be  easily  procured  ; 
and  when  they  have  stewed  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  butter  is 
nearly  dried  up,  stir  in  two  tables poonsful  of  flour,  and  pour  in  a pint  of 
new  milk,  a little  at  a time,  shaking  the  stewpan  well  round,  that  the 
sauce  may  be  smooth.  Boil  the  bdchamel  gently  for  half  an  hour  ; add  a 
little  salt,  and  cayenne ; strain,  and  reduce  it,  if  not  quite  thick,  or  pour 
tt  boiling  to  the  yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs. 

Another  Common  Becnameh 

Cut  half  a pound  of  veal,  and  a slice  of  lean  ham  or  smoked  beef,  into 
small  dice,  and  stew  them  in  butter,  with  vegetables,  as  directed  in  the 
foregoing  recipe  : stir  in  the  same  proportion  of  flour,  then  add  the  milk, 
and  let  the  sauce  boil  very  gently  for  an  hour.  It  should  not  be  allowea 
to  thicken  too  much  before  it  is  strained. 

Obs. — Common  bechamel , with  the  addition  of  a sjjoonful  of  made- 
mustard,  is  an  excellent  sauce  fo**  boiled  mutton. 

Rich  Melted  Butter. 

This  is  more  particularly  required  in  general  for  lobster  sauce,  when  it 
is  to  be  served  with  turbot  or  brill,  and  for  good  oyster  sauce.  Salmon 
is  itself  so  rich,  that  less  butter  is  needed  for  it  than  for  sauce  which  is  to 
accompany  a drier  fish.  Mix  to  a very  smooth  batter  a dessertspoonful 
of  flour,  a half  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a pint  of  cold  water  : put 
these  into  a delicately  clean  saucepan,  with  from  four  to  six  ounces  of 
well -flavoured  butter,  cut  into  small  bits,  and  shake  the  sauce  strongly 
round,  almost  without  cessation,  until  the  ingredients  are  perfectly 
blended,  and  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling  ; let  it  simmer  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  best  French  cooks  recommend 
its  not  being  allowed  to  boil,  as  they  say  it  tastes  less  of  flour  if  served 
when  it  is  just  at  the  point  of  simmering. 

Cold  water,  £ pint ; salt,  J spoonful ; flour,  1 dessertspoonful : 3 to  4 
minutes.  Butter,  4 to  6 oz. 

Melted  Butter. 

( A good  Common  Recipe. ) 

Put  into  a basin  a large  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  a little  salt,  then  mix 
with  them  very  gradually  and  very  smoothly  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold 
water  ; turn  these  into  a small  clean  saucepan,  and  shake  or  stir  them 
constantly  over  a clear  fire  until  they  have  boiled  a couple  of  minutes, 
then  add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter  cut  small,  keep  the  sauce  stirred 
until  this  is  entirely  dissolved,  give  the  whole  a minute’s  boil,  and  serve  it 
quickly.  The  more  usual  mode  is  to  nut  the  butter  in  at  first  with  the 
flour  and  water  ; but  for  inexperienced  or  unskilful  cooks  the  safer  plan 
is  to  follow  the  present  recipe. 
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Water,  1 pint ; flour,  1 teaspoonful : 2 minutes.  Butter  U oz. : 1 minute. 

Obs. — To  render  this  a rich  sauce,  increase  or  even  double  the  proportion 
of  butter. 

French  Melted  Butter. 

Pour  half  a pint  of  good  but  not  very  thick,  boiling  melted  butter  to 
the  well- beaten  yolks  of  two  or  three  fresh  eggs,  and  stir  them  briskly  as 
it  is  added  ; put  the  sauce  again  into  the  saucepan,  and  shake  it  high  over 
the  fire  for  an  instant,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil  or  it  will  curdle.  Add 
a little  lemon- juice  or  vinegar,  and  serve  it  immediately. 

Norfolk  Sauce,  or  Rich  Melted  Butter  without  Flour. 

Put  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water  into  a small  saucepan,  and  when  it 
boils  add  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  ; as  soon  as  this  is  quite  dissolved, 
take  the  saucepan  from  the  fire, and  shake  it  round  until  the  sauce  looks 
thick  and  smooth.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil  after  the  butter  is  added. 

Water,  3 tablespoonfuls  ; butter,  4 oz. 

White  Melted  Butter. 

Thicken  half  a pint  of  new  milk  with  rather  less  flour  than  is  directed 
for  the  common  melted  butter,  or  with  a little  arrowroot,  and  stir  into  it 
by  degrees  after  it  has  boiled,  a couple  of  ounces  of  fresh  butter  cut  small  ; 
do  not  cease  to  stir  the  sauce  until  this  is  entirely  dissolved,  or  it  may 
become  oiled,  and  float  upon  the  top.  Thin  cream,  substituted  for  the 
milk,  and  flavoured  with  a few  strips  of  lemon-rind  cut  extremely  thin, 
some  salt,  and  a small  quantity  of  pounded  mace,  if  mixed  with  rather 
less  flour,  and  the  same  proportion  of  butter,  will  make  an  excellent  sauce 
to  serve  with  fowls  or  other  dishes,  when  no  gravy  is  at  hand  to  make 
white  sauce  in  the  usual  way. 

Burnt  or  Browned  Butter. 

Melt  in  a frying-pan  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  keep  it  stirred 
slowly  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  of  a dark  brown  colour  : then  pour  to 
it  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  good  hot  vinegar,  and  season  it  with  black 
pepper  and  a little  salt.  In  France  this  is  a favourite  sauce  with  boiled 
skate,  which  is  served  with  plenty  of  crisped  parsley,  in  addition,  strewed 
over  it.  It  is  also  often  poured  over  poached  eggs  there  : it  is  called 
beurre  noir. 

Butter,  3 oz.  ; vinegar,  2 tablespoonfuls  ; pepper  ; salt. 

Clarified  Butter. 

Put  the  butter  into  a very  clean  and  well-tinned  vsaucepan  or  enamelled 
stewpan,  and  melt  it  gently  over  a clear  fire ; when  it  just  begins  to 
simmer,  skim  it  thoroughly,  draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  a few 
minutes  that  the  butter-milk  may  sink  to  the  bottom  : then  pour  it  clear 
of  the  sediment  through  a muslin  strainer  or  a fine  hair-sieve  ; put  it  into 
jars,  and  store  them  in  a cool  place.  Butter  thus  prepared  will  answer 
for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  cookery,  and  remain  good  for  a great 
length  of  time.  In  France,  large  quantities  are  melted  down  in  autumn 
for  winter  use.  The  clarified  butter  ordered  for  the  various  recipes  in  this 
volume,  is  merely  dissolved  with  a gentle  degree  of  heat  in  a small  sauce- 
pan, skimmed,  and  poured  out  for  use,  leaving  the  thick  sediment  behind. 

Very  Good  Egg  Sauce. 

Boil  four  fresh  eggs  for  quite  fifteen  minutes,  then  lay  them  into  plenty 
of  fresh  water,  and  let  them  remain  until  they  are  perfectly  cold.  Break 
the  shells  by  rolling  them  on  a table,  take  them  off,  separate  the  whites 
from  the  yolks,  and  divide  all  of  the  latter  into  quarter-inch  dice ; mince 
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two  of  the  whites  tolerably  small,  mix  them  lightly,  and  stir  them  into 
the  third  of  a pint  of  rich  melted  butter  or  of  white  sauce : serve  the 
whole  as  hot  as  possible. 

Eggs,  4 : boiled  15  minutes,  left  till  cold.  The  yolks  of  all,  whites  of  2 ; 
third  of  pint  of  good  melted  butter  or  white  sauce.  Salt  as  needed. 

Sauce  of  Turkeys’  Eggs. 

( Excellent.) 

The  eggs  of  the  turkey  make  a sauce  much  superior  to  those  of  the 
common  fowl.  They  should  be  gently  boiled  in  plenty  of  water  for 
twenty  minutes.  The  yolks  of  three,  and  the  whites  of  one  and  a half, 
will  make  a very  rich  sauce  if  prepared  by  the  directions  of  the  foregoing 
recipe.  The  eggs  of  the  guinea  fowl  also  may  be  converted  into  a similar 
sauce  with  ten  minutesY  boiling.  Their  delicate  size  will  render  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  taken  for  it. 

Common  Egg  Sauce. 

Boil  a couple  of  eggs  hard,  and  when  quite  cold  cut  the  whites  and 
yolks  separately ; mix  them  well,  put  them  into  a very  hot  tureen,  and 
pour  boiling  to  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  melted  butter : stir,  and  serve 
the  sauce  immediately. 

Whole  eggs,  2 ; melted  butter,  J pint. 

Egg  Sauce  for  Calfs  Head* 

This  is  a provincial  sauce,  served  sometimes  with  fish,  and  with  calfs 
head  likewise.  Thicken  to  the  proper  consistence  with  flour  and  butter 
some  good  pale  veal  gravy,  throw  into  it  when  it  boils  from  one  to  two 
large  teaspoonfuls  of  minced  parsley,  add  a slight  squeeze  of  lemon-juice, 
a little  cayenne,  and  then  the  eggs. 

Veal  gravy,  £ pint ; flour,  lj  oz.  ; butter  2 oz. ; minced  parsley,  1 
dessertspoonful  ; lemon-juice,  1 teaspoonful ; little  cayenne  ; eggs,  3 to  4 

English  White  Sauce. 

Boil  softly  in  half  a pint  of  well-flavoured  pale  veal  gravy,  a few  very 
thin  strips  of  fresh  lemon-rind,  for  just  sufficient  time  to  give  their  flavour 
to  it ; stir  in  a thickening  of  arrow-root,  or  of  flour  and  butter,  add  salt 
if  needed,  and  mix  with  the  gravy  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream. 
For  the  best  kind  of  white  sauce,  see  bechamel. 

Good  pale  veal  gravy,  \ pint ; third  of  1 lemon-rind  : 15  to  20  minutes. 
Freshly  pounded  mace,  third  of  saltspoonful  ; butter,  1 to  2 oz. ; flour,  I 
teaspoonful  (or  arrow-root  an  equal  quantity) ; cream,  J pint. 

Very  Common  White  Sauce. 

The  neck  and  the  feet  of  a fowl,  nicely  cleaned,  and  stewed  down  in 
half  a pint  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  a quarter  of  a pint, 
with  a thin  strip  or  two  of  lemon-rind,  a small  blade  of  mace,  a small 
branch  or  two  of  parsley,  a small  salt,  and  half  a dozen  corns  of  pepper, 
then  strained,  thickened,  and  flavoured  by  the  preceding  recipe,  and 
mixed  with  something  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  cream,  will  answer 
for  this  extremely  well  ; and  if  it  be  added,  when  made,  to  the  liver  of  the 
chicken,  previously  boiled  for  six  minutes  in  the  gravy,  then  bruised  to  a 
smooth  paste,  and  passed  through  a sieve,  an  excellent  liver  sauce.  A little 
strained  lemon-juice  is  generally  added  to  it  when  it  is  ready  to  serve  : it 
should  be  stirred  very  briskly  in. 

Dutch  Sauce. 

[For  Boiled  Veal  or  Calfs  Bead.  ] 

Put  into  a small  saucepan  the  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs,  the  juice  of  a 
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large  lemon,  three  ounces  of  butter,  a little  salt  and  nutmeg,  and  a wine- 
glassful  of  water.  Hold  the  saucepan  over  a clear  fire,  and  keep  the  sauce 
stirred  until  it  nearly  boils  : a little  cayenne  may  be  added.  The  safest 
way  of  making  all  sauces  that  will  curdle  by  being  allowed  to  boil,  is  to 
put  them  into  a jar,  and  to  set  the  jar  over  the  fire  in  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  to  stir  the  ingredients  constantly  until  the  sauce  is 
thickened  sufficiently  to  serve. 

Yolks  of  eggs,  3 ; juice,  1 lemon  ; butter,  3 oz.  ; little  salt  and  nutmeg  ; 
water,  1 wineglassful  ; cayenne  at  pleasure. 

Obs. — A small  cupful  of  veal  gravy,  mixed  with  plenty  of  blanched  and 
chopped  parsley,  may  be  used  instead  of  water  for  this  sauce,  when  it  is 
to  be  served  with  boiled  veal,  or  with  calf’s  head. 

Fricassee  Sauce. 

Stir  briskly,  but  by  degrees,  to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  large  or  of 
three  small  fresh  eggs,  half  a pint  of  common  English  white  sauce  ; put  it 
again  into  the  saucepan,  give  it  a shake  over  the  fire,  but  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  allow  it  to  boil,  and  just  before  it  is  served  stir  in  a dessert- 
spoonful of  strained  lemon-juice.  When  meat  or  chickens  are  fricasseed, 
they  should  be  lifted  from  the  saucepan  with  a slice,  drained  on  it  from 
the  sauce,  and  laid  into  a very  hot  dish  before  the  eggs  are  added,  and 
when  these  are  just  set,  the  sauce  should  be  poured  on  them. 

Bread  Sauce. 

Pour  quite  boiling,  on  half  a pint  of  the  finest  bread  crumbs,  an  equal 
measure  of  new  milk  ; cover  them  closely  with  a plate,  and  let  the  sauce 
remain  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  ; put  it  then  into  a delicately  clean 
saucepan,  with  a small  saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much  pounded  mace,  a 
little  cayenne,  and  about  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  ; keep  it  stirred  con- 
stantly over  a clear  fire  for  a few  minutes,  then  mix  with  it  a couple  of 
spoonfuls  of  good  cream,  give  it  a boil,  and  serve  it  immediately.  When 
cream  is  not  to  be  had,  an  additional  spoonful  or  two  of  milk  must  be 
used.  The  bread  used  for  sauce  should  be  stale,  and  lightly  grated  down 
into  extremely  small  crumbs,  or  the  preparation  will  look  rough  when 
sent  to  table.  Not  only  the  crust,  but  all  heavy-looking  or  imperfectly 
baked  portions  of  it,  should  be  entirely  pared  off,  and  it  should  be  pressed 
against  the  grater  only  so  much  as  will  reduce  it  easily  into  crumbs. 
When  stale  bread  cannot  be  procured  the  new  should  be  sliced  thin,  or 
broken  up  small,  and  beaten  quite  smooth  with  a fork  after  it  has  been 
soaked.  As  some  will  absorb  more  liquid  than  others,  the  cook  must 
increase  a little  the  above  proportion  should  it  be  needed.  Equal  parts 
of  milk  and  of  thin  cream  make  an  excellent  bread  sauce  : more  butter 
can  be  used  to  enrich  it  when  it  is  liked. 

Bread-crumbs  and  new  milk,  each  \ pint  (or  any  other  measure) ; soaked 
20  to  30  minutes,  or  more.  Salt,  small  saltspoonful  ; mace,  half  as  much  ; 
little  cayenne  ; butter,  1 oz. ; boiled  four  to  five  minutes.  2 to  4 spoon- 
fuls of  good  cream  (or  milk) : 1 minute.  Or  : bread-crumbs,  £ pint ; milk 
and  cream,  each  £ pint ; and  from  2 to  4 spoonfuls  of  either  in  addition. 

Obs. — Very  pale,  strong  veal  gravy  is  sometimes  poured  on  the  bread 
crumbs,  instead  of  milk  ; and  these,  after  being  soaked,  are  boiled  ex- 
tremely dry,  and  then  brought  to  the  proper  consistence  with  rich  cream. 
The  gravy  may  he  highly  flavoured  with  mushrooms  when  this  is  done. 

Bread  Sauce  with  Onion. 

Put  into  a very  clean  saucepan  nearly  half  a pint  of  fine  bread-crumbs, 
and  the  white  part  of  a large  mild  onion  out  into  quarters  ; pour  to  these 
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three-quarters  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  boil  them  very  gently,  keeping 
them  often  stirred  until  the  onion  is  perfectly  tender,  which  will  be  k> 
from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour.  Press  the  whole  through  a hair-sieve, 
which  should  be  as  clean  as  possible  ; reduce  the  sauce  by  quick  boiling 
should  it  be  too  thin  ; add  a seasoning  of  salt  and  grated  nutmeg,  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  four  spoonfuls  of  cream  ; and  when  it  is  of  a proper  thick- 
ness, dish,  and  send  it  quickly  to  table. 

Bread-crumbs,  nearly  \ pint ; white  part  of  1 large  mild  onion  ; new 
milk,  j pint:  40  to  60  minutes.  Seasoning  of  salt  and  grated  nutmeg; 
butter,  1 oz. ; cream,  4 tablespoonfuls  : to  be  boiled  till  of  a proper  con- 
sistence. 

Obs. — This  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  those  who  like  a subdued  flavour  o i 
onion  in  it ; but  as  many  persons  object  to  any,  the  cook  should  ascertain 
whether  it  be  liked  before  she  follows  this  recipe. 

Common  Lobster  Sauce. 

Add  to  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter  a tablespoonful  of  essence  of 
anchovies,  a small  half-sal tspoonful  of  freshly  poundea  mace,  and  less  than 
a quarter  one  of  cayenne.  If  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  cream  should  be  at 
hand,  stir  them  to  the  sauce  when  it  boils ; then  put  in  the  flesh  of  the 
tail  and  claws  of  a small  lobster  cut  into  dice  (or  any  other  form)  of  equal 
size.  Keep  the  saucepan  by  the  side  of  thb  fire  until  the  fish  is  quite 
heated  through,  but  do  not  let  the  sauce  boil  again  : serve  it  very  hot.  A 
small  quantity  can  be  made  on  occasion  with  the  remains  of  a lobster 
which  has  been  served  at  table. 

Melted  butter,  \ pint ; essence  of  anchovies,  1 tablespoonful ; pounded 
mace,  small  £ saltspoonful ; less  than  i one  of  cayenne;  cream  (if  added), 
2 tablespoonfuls  ; flesh  of  small  lobster. 

Good  Lobster  Sauce. 

Select  for  this  a perfectly  fresh  hen  lobster  ; split  the  tail  carefully,  and 
take  out  the  inside  coral  ; pound  half  of  it  in  a mortar  very  smoothly  with 
less  than  an  ounce  of  butter,  rub  it  through  a hair-sieve,  and  put  it  aside. 
Out  the  firm  flesh  of  the  fish  into  dice  of  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  size  ; 
and  when  these  are  ready,  make  as  much  good  melted  butter  as  will  supply 
the  quantity  of  sauce  required  for  table,  and  if  to  be  served  with  a turbot 
or  other  large  fish  to  a numerous  company,  let  it  be  plentifully  provided. 
Season  it  slightly  with  essence  of  anchovies,  and  well  with  cayenne,  mace, 
and  salt ; add  to  it  a few  spoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  and  then  mix  a small 
portion  of  it  very  gradually  with  the  pounded  coral ; when  this  is  suffi- 
ciently liquefied  pour  it  into  the  sauce,  and  stir  the  whole  well  together ; 
put  in  immediately  the  flesh  of  the  fish,  and  heat  the  sauce  thoroughly  by 
the  side  of  the  fire  without  allowing  it  to  boil,  for  if  it  should  do  so  its*  fine 
colour  would  be  destroyed.  The  whole  of  the  ooral  may  be  used  Wr  the 
sauce  when  no  portion  of  it  is  required  for  other  purposes. 

Crab  Sauce. 

The  flesh  of  a fresh  well-conditioned  crab  of  moderate  size  is  more  tender 
and  delicate  than  that  of  a lobster,  and  may  be  converted  into  an  excellent 
fish  sauce.  _ Divide  it  into  small  flakes,  and  add  it  to  some  good  melted 
butter,  which  has  been  flavoured  as  for  either  of  the  sauces  above.  A 
portion  of  the  cream  contained  in  the  fish  may  first  be  smoothly  mingled 
with  the  sauce. 

Good  Oyster  Sauce 

At  the  moment  they  are  wanted  for  use,  open  three  dozen  of  fine  plump 
native  oysters;  eave  carefully  and  strain  their  liquor,  rinse  them  separately 
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in  it,  put  them  into  a very  clean  saucepan,  strain  the  liquor  again,  and 
pour  it  to  them ; heat  them  slowly,  and  keep  them  from  one  to  two 
minutes  at  the  simmering  point,  without  allowing  them  to  boil,  as  that 
will  render  them  hard.  Lift  them  out  and  beard  them  neatly  ; add  to  the 
liquor  three  ounces  of  butter  smoothly  mixed  with  a large  dessertspoonful 
of  flour ; stir  these  without  ceasing  until  they  boil,  and  are  perfectly  mixed ; 
then  add  to  them  gradually  a quarter  of  a pint,  or  rather  more,  of  new 
milk,  or  of  thin  cream  (or  equal  parts  of  both),  and  continue  the  stirring 
until  the  sauce  boils  again  ; add  a little  salt,  should  it  be  needed,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  cayenne  in  the  finest  powder  ; put  in  the  oysters,  and 
keep  the  saucepan  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
hot  and  begins  to  simmer,  then  turn  the  sauce  into  a well-heated  tureen, 
and  send  it  immediately  to  table. 

Small  plump  oysters,  3 dozen  ; butter,  3 oz. ; flour,  1 large  dessertspoon- 
ful ; the  oyster  liquor  ; milk  or  cream,  full  | pint ; little  salt  and  cayenne. 
Or  as  required  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Common  Oyster  Sauce. 

Prepare  and  plump  two  dozen  of  oysters  as  directed  in  the  recipe  above ; 
add  their  strained  liquor  to  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  melted  butter 
made  with  milk,  or  with  half  milk  and  half  water  ; stir  the  whole  until  it 
boils,  put  in  the  oysters,  and  when  they  are  quite  heated  through  send 
the  sauce  to  table  without  delay.  Some  persons  like  a little  cayenne  and 
essence  of  anchovies  added  to  it  when  it  is  served  with  fish  ; others  prefer 
the  unmixed  flavour  of  the  oysters. 

Oysters,  2 dozen  ; their  liquor ; melted  butter,  £ pint.  (Little  cayenne 
and  1 dessertspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies  when  liked.)  Or  as  required, 
less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

The  fish  for  this  sauce  should  be  very  fresh.  Shell  quickly  one  pint  of 
shrimps  and  mix  them  with  half  a pint  of  melted  butter,  to  which  a few 
drops  of  essence  of  anchovies  and  a little  mace  and  cayenne  have  been 
added.  As  soon  as  the  shrimps  are  heated  through,  disn,  and  serve  the 
sauce,  which  ought  not  to  boil  after  they  are  put  in.  Many  persons  add 
a few  spoonfuls  of  rich  cream  to  all  shell-fish  sauces. 

Shrimps,  1 pint ; melted  butter,  £ pint ; essence  of  anchovies,  1 tea- 
spoonful  ; mace,  £ teaspoonful ; cayenne,  very  little. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

To  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter  add  three  dessertspoonfuls  of 
essence  of  anchovies,  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  mace,  and  a rather 
high  seasoning  of  cayenne  ; or  pound  the  flesh  of  two  or  three  fine  mellow 
anchovies  very  smooth,  mix  it  with  the  boiling  butter,  simmer  these  for  a 
minute  or  two,  strain  the  sauce  if  needful,  add  the  spices,  give  it  a boil, 
and  serve  it. 

Melted  butter,  £ pint ; essence  of  anchovies,  3 dessertspoonsful ; mace, 

£ teaspoonful ; cayenne,  to  taste.  Or,  3 large  anchovies  finely  pounded, 
and  the  same  proportions  of  butter  and  spice. 

Cream  Sauce  for  Fish. 

Knead  very  smoothly  together  with  a strong-bladed  knife,  a large  tea- 
spoonful of  flour  with  three  ounces  of  good  butter ; stir  them  in  a very 
clean  saucepan  or  stewpan  over  a gentle  fire  until  the  butter  is  dissolved, 
then  throw  in  a little  salt  and  some  cayenne,  give  the  whole  one  minute’s 
simmer,  and  add,  very  gradually,  half  a pint  of  good  cream  ; keep  the 
sauce  constantly  stirred  until  it  boils,  then  mix  with  it  a dessertspoonful 
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of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  half  as  much  Chili  vinegar  or  lemon-juice. 
The  addition  of  shelled  shrimps  or  lobsters  cut  in  dice  will  convert  this 
at  once  into  a most  excellent  sauce  of  either.  Pounded  mace  may  be 
added  to  it  with  the  cayenne  ; and  it  may  be  thinned  with  a few  spoonfuls 
of  milk  should  it  be  too  thick.  Omit  the  essence  of  anchovies,  and  mix 
with  it  some  parsley  boiled  very  green  and  minced,  and  it  becomes  a good 
sauce  for  poultry. 

Butter,  3 oz. ; flour,  1 large  teaspoonful:  2 to  3 minutes.  Cream,  ^ 
pint ; essence  of  anchovies,  1 large  dessertspoonful  (more  if  liked)  ; Chib 
vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  1 teaspoonful  ; salt,  i saltspoonful. 

Rich  Maitre  D’ Hotel  Sauce. 

For  various  boiled  and  cold  meats  and  fish. 

( English  Recipe. ) 

For  a rich  sauce  of  this  kind,  mix  a dessertspoonful  of  flour  with  four 
ounces  of  good  butter,  but  with  from  two  to  three  ounces  only  for  common 
occasions  ; knead  them  together  until  they  resemble  a smooth  paste,  then 
proceed  exactly  as  for  the  sauce  above,  but  substitute  good  pale  veal  gravy, 
or  strong,  pure-flavoured  veal  broth,  or  shin  of  beef  stock  (which  if  well 
made  has  little  colour),  for  the  cream  ; and  when  these  have  boiled  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of  common  vinegar  and  one 
of  Chili  vinegar,  with  as  much  cayenne  as  will  flavour  the  sauce  well,  and 
some  salt,  should  it  be  needed  ; throw  in  from  two  to  three  dessertspoons- 
ful  of  finely-minced  parsley,  give  the  whole  a boil,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
serve.  A tablespoonful  of  mushroom  catsup  or  of  Harvey’s  sauce  may  be 
added  with  the  vinegar  when  the  colour  oi  the  sauce  is  immaterial.  It 
may  be  served  with  boiled  calf’s  head,  or  with  boiled  eels  with  good 
effect ; and  various  kinds  of  cold  meat  and  fish  may  be  re- warmed  for 
table  in  it,  as  we  have  directed  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  With  a 
little  more  flour,  and  a flavouring  of  essence  of  anchovies,  it  will  make, 
without  the  parsley,  an  excellent  sauce  for  these  last,  when  they  are  first 
dressed. 

Butter,  2 to  4 oz. ; flour,  1 dessertspoonful ; pale  veal  gravy  or  strong 
broth,  or  shin  of  beef  stock,  \ pint;  cayenne;  salt,  if  needed  : common 
vinegar,  1 tablespoonful ; Chili  vinegar,  1 tablespoonful.  (Catsup  or 
Harvey’s  sauce,  according  to  circumstances. 

French  Maitre  D’Hotel,*  or  Steward’s  Sauoe. 

Add  to  half  a pint  of  rich,  pale  veal  gravy,  well  thickened  with  the 
white  roux,  a good  seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  minced  parsley,  and  lemon- 
juice  ; or  make  the  thickening  with  a small  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter  ; keep  these  stirred  constantly  over  a very 
gentle  fire  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  then  pour  the  gravy  to  them 
boiling,  in  small  portions,  mixing  the  whole  well  as  it  is  added,  and  letting 
it  boil  up  between  each,  for  unless  this  be  done  the  butter  will  be  likely 
to  float  upon  the  surface.  Simmer  the  sauce  for  a few  minutes,  and  skim 
it  well,  then  add  salt  should  it  be  needed,  a tolerable  seasoning  of  pepper 
or  of  cayenne  in  fine  powder,  from  two  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  minced 
parsley,  and  the  strained  juice  of  a small  lemon.  For  some  dishes,  this 
sauce  is  thickened  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  about  four  to  the  pint.  The 
French  work  into  their  sauces  generally  a small  bit  of  fresh  butter  just 
before  they  are  taken  from  the  fire,  to  give  them  mellowness  : this  is  done 
(Usually  for  the  Maitre  d' Hotel  Sauoe. 

* The  Maitre  d’Hotel  is,  properly,  the  House  Steward, 
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Substitute  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter  for  the  gravy,  and  add  t© 
it  the  same  seasonings  as  above.  A double  quantity  of  these  sauces  will 
be  needed  when  they  are  required  to  cover  a large  fish  3 in  that  case  they 
should  be  thick  enough  to  adhere  to  it  well. 

Melted  butter  £ pint ; seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  or  cayenne  3 minced 
parsley,  2 to  3 teaspoonfuls  ; juice,  1 small  lemon. 

For  Cold  Maitre  d’Hotel  Sauce,  see  next  chapter. 


The  Lady’s  Sauce  for  Fish. 

Pound  to  a very  smooth  paste  the  inside  coral  of  a lobster  with  a small 
slice  of  butter,  and  some  cayenne  3 rub  it  through  a hair-sieve,  gather  it  to*- 
gether,  and  mix  it  very  smoothly  with  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  sauce  tournee  or  of  cream  fish-sauce,  previously  well  seasoned  with  cay- 
enne and  salt,  and  moderately  with  pounded  mace  3 bring  it  to  the  point 
of  boiling  only  ; stir  in  quickly,  but  gradually,  a tablespoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  When  neither  cream  nor  gravy  is  at 
hand,  substitute  rich  melted  butter  mixed  with  a dessertspoonful  or  two 
of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  well  seasoned.  The  fine  colour  of  the  coral 
will  be  destroyed  by  boiling.  This  sauce,  which  the  French  call  Sauce 
d VAurore , may  be  served  with  brill,  boiled  soles,  gray  mullet,  and  some 
few  other  kinds  of  fish  3 it  is  quickly  made  when  the  lobster  butter  of  next 
chapter  is  in  the  house. 

Coral  of  lobster,  pounded  ; cream  sauce,  or  sauce  tourvAe  (thickened  pale 
veal  gravy),  i to  j pint 3 lemon-juice,  1 tablespoonful 3 salt,  cayenne,  and 
mace,  as  needed.  Or  : rich  melted  butter,  instead  of  other  sauce  3 essence 
of  anchovies,  2 dessertpoonsfuls  ; other  seasoning,  as  above. 

Obs. — The  proportion  of  spices  here  must,  of  course,  depend  on  th© 
flavouring  which  the  gravy  or  sauce  may  already  have  received. 

Genevese  Sauce. 

( For  Salmon  or  Trout.) 

Cut  into  dice  three  ounces  of  the  lean  of  a well-flavoured  ham,  and  put 
them  with  half  a small  carrot,  four  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  two  or  three 
very  small  sprigs  of  lemon  thyme  and  of  parsley,  and  rather  more  than  an 
ounce  of  butter,  into  a stewpan  ; just  simmer  them  from  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  a whole  hour  3 then  stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  flour  3 continue 
the  slow  stewing  for  about  five  minutes,  and  pour  in  by  degrees  a pint  of 
good  boiling  veal  gravy,  and  let  the  sauce  again  simmer  softly  for  nearly 
an  hour.  Strain  it  off,  heat  it  in  a clean  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils,  stir 
in  two  tablespoonsful  of  lemon-juice,  some  cayenne,  a little  salt  if  needed, 
and  a small  tablespoonful  of  flour  very  smoothly  mixed  with  two  ounces 
of  butter.  Give  the  whole  a boil  after  the  thickening  is  added,  pour  a 
portion  of  the  sauce  over  the  fish  (it  is  served  principally  with  salmon  and 
trout),  and  send  the  remainder  very  hot  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Lean  of  ham,  3 oz.  j £ small  carrot ; 4 to  6 cloves  ; mace,  1 large  blade  3 
thyme  and  parsley,  3 or  4 small  sprigs  of  each  3 butter,  1 to  H oz. : 50  to 
60  minutes,  Veal  gravy,  1 pint : f to  1 hour.  Lemon- juice,  2 table- 
spoonfuls  3 seasoning  of  cayenne  and  salt  j flour,  1 tablespoonful  3 butter* 
2 oz.  : 1 minute. 

Obs. — A teaspoonful  or  more  of  essence  of  anchovies  is  usually  added  t© 
the  sauce,  though  it  is  scarcely  required. 


* Maigre,  made  without  meat. 
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Sauce  Robert. 

Cut  four  or  five  large  onions  into  small  dice,  and  brown  them  in  a stew 
pan,  with  three  ounces  of  butter  and  a dessertspoonful  of  flour.  When  of 
a deep  yellow  brown,  pour  to  them  half  a pint  of  beef  or  of  veal  gravy, 
and  let  them  simmer  for  fifteen  minutes  ; skim  the  sauce,  add  a seasoning 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  at  the  moment  of  serving,  mix  a dessertspoonful 
of  made  mustard  with  it. 

Large  onions,  4 or  5 ; butter,  3 oz.  ; flour,  dessertspoonful  : 10  to  15 
minutes.  Gravy,  \ pint : 15  minutes.  Mustard,  dessertspoonful. 

Sauce  Piquante. 

Brown  lightly  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter  a tablespoonful  of 
minced  eschalots  or  three  of  onions  ; add  a teaspoonful  of  flour  when  they 
are  partially  done  ; pour  to  them  half  a pint  of  gravy  or  of  good  broth, 
and  when  it  boils  add  three  chilies,  a bay-leaf,  and  a very  small  bunch  of 
thyme.  Let  these  simmer  for  twenty  minutes  ; take  out  the  thyme  and 
bay-leaf,  add  a high  seasoning  of  black  pepper,  and  half  a wineglassful 
of  the  best  vinegar.  A quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  cayenne  may  be 
substituted  for  the  chilies. 

Eschalots,  1 tablespoonful,  or  three  of  onions  ; flour,  1 teaspoonful ; 
butter,  H oz.  : 10  to  15  minutes.  Gravy  or  broth,  \ pint ; chilies,  3 : bay- 
leaf  ; thyme,  small  bunch  : 20  minutes.  Pepper,  plenty  ; vinegar,  £ wine- 
glaseful. 

Excellent  Horseradish  Sauce. 

( To  serve  hot  or  cold  with  roast  beef. ) 

Wash  and  wipe  a stick  of  young  horseradish,  scrape  off  the  outer  skin, 
grate  it  as  small  as  possible  on  a fine  grater,  then  with  two  ounces  (or  a 
couple  of  large  tablespoonfuls)  of  it  mix  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  good  cream  ; stir  in  briskly,  and  by  degrees,  three 
dessertspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one  of  which  should  be  Chili  vinegar  when 
the  horseradish  is  mild.  To  heat  the  sauce,  put  it  into  a small  and 
delicately  clean  saucepan,  hold  it  over,  but  do  not  place  it  upon  the  fire, 
and  stir  it  without  intermission  until  it  is  near  the  point  of  simmering  ; 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle  instantly. 

Horseradish  pulp,  1 oz.  (or  2 large  tablespoonfuls) ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; 
good  cream,  4 tablespoonfuls  ; vinegar,  3 dessertspoonfuls  (of  which  one 
should  be  Chili  when  the  root  is  mild). 

Ohs—  Common  English  salad-mixture  is  often  added  to  the  grated 
horseradish  when  the  sauce  is  to  be  served  cold. 

Hot  Horseradish  Sauce. 

( To  serve  with  boiled  or  stewed  meat  or  fish. ) 

Mix  three  ounces  of  young  tender  grated  horseradish  with  half  a pint 
of  good  brown  gravy,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  it  is  on 
the  point  of  boiling  ; add  salt  if  required,  a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard, 
and  a dessertspoonful  of  garlic  or  of  eschalot  vinegar  ; or  the  same 
quantity  of  Chili  vinegar,  or  twice  as  much  common  vinegar. 

Some  cooks  stew  the  horseradish  in  vinegar  for  ten  minutes,  and,  after 
having  drained  it  from  this,  mix  it  with  nearly  half  a pint  of  thick 
melted  butter. 

Horseradish,  grated,  3 oz. ; brown  gravy,  £ pint ; made  mustard,  1 tea- 
spoonful ; eschalot  or  garlic  vinegar,  1 dessertspoonful  (or  Chili  vinegar, 
the  same  quantity,  or  common  vinegar  twice  as  much). 

Gooseberry  Sauce  for  Mackerel. 

Cut  the  stalks  and  tops  from  half  to  a whole  pint  of  quite  young  goose- 
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berries,  wash  them  well,  just  cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  boil  them 
very  gently  indeed,  until  they  are  tender ; drain  and  mix  them  with  a 
small  quantity  of  melted  butter,  made  with  rather  less  flour  than  usual. 
Some  eaters  prefer  the  mashed  gooseberries  without  any  addition  ; others 
like  that  of  a little  ginger.  The  best  way  of  making  this  sauce  is  to  turn 
the  gooseberries  into  a hair-sieve  to  drain,  then  to  press  them  through  it 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  to  stir  them  in  a clean  stewpan  or  saucepan 
over  the  fire  with  from  half  to  a whole  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  just  to  soften 
their  extreme  acidity,  and  a bit  of  fresh  butter  about  the  size  of  a walnut. 
When  the  fruit  is  not  passed  through  the  sieve  it  is  an  improvement  to 
seed  it. 

Common  Sorrel  Sauce. 

Strip  from  the  stalks  and  the  large  fibres,  from  one  to  a couple  of  quarts 
of  freshly-gathered  sorrel  ; wash  it  very  clean,  and  put  it  into  a well- 
tinned  stewpan  or  saucepan  (or  into  an  enamelled  one,  which  would  be 
far  better),  without  any  water ; add  to  it  a small  slice  of  good  butter, 
some  pepper  and  salt,  and  stew  it  gently,  keeping  it  well  stirred  until  it 
is  exceedingly  tender,  that  it  may  not  burn  ; then  drain  it  on  a sieve,  or 
press  the  liquid  well  from  it ; chop  it  as  fine  as  possible,  and  boil  it  again 
for  a few  minutes  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  gravy,  or  the  same  quantity 
of  cream  or  milk,  mixed  with  a half-teaspoonful  of  flour,  or  with  only  a 
fresh  slice  of  good  butter.  The  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two  stirrea  in 
just  as  the  sorrel  is  taken  from  the  fire  will  soften  the  sauce  greatly,  and 
a saltspoonful  of  pounded  sugar  will  also  ha  an  improvement. 

Asparagus  Sauce,  for  Lamb  Cutlets. 

Green  cut  the  tender  points  of  some  young  asparagus  into  half-inch 
lengths,  or  into  the  size  of  peas  only  ; wash  them  well,  then  drain  and 
throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  salt  and  water.  When  they  are  quite 
tender,  which  may  be  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  turn  them  into  a hot 
strainer  and  drain  the  water  thoroughly  from  them  ; put  them,  at  the 
instant  of  serving,  into  half  a pint  of  thickened  veal  gravy  (see  sauce 
tournde),  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs,  and  well  seasoned  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  or  white  pepper,  or  into  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
melted  butter  : add  to  this  last  a squeeze  of  lemon- juice.  The  asparagus 
will  become  yellow  if  reboiled,  or  if  left  long  in  the  sauce  before  it  ia 
served. 

Asparagus  points,  £ pint : boiled  10  to  15  minutes,  longer  if  not  quite 
tender.  Thickened  veal  gravy,  £ pint ; yolks  of  eggs,  2.  Or  : good  melted 
butter,  £ pint ; lemon- juice,  small  dessertspoonful,  seasoning  of  salt  and 
white  pepper. 

Caper  Sauce. 

Stir  into  the  third  of  a pint  of  good  melted  butter  from  three  to  four 
dessertspoonfuls  of  capers  ; add  a little  of  the  vinegar,  and  dish  the  sauce 
as  soon  as  it  boils.  Keep  it  stirred  after  the  berries  are  added  : part  of 
them  may  be  minced  and  a little  Chili  vinegar  substituted  for  their  own. 
Pickled  nasturtiums  make  a very  good  sauce,  and  their  flavour  is  some- 
times preferred  to  that  of  the  capers.  For  a large  joint,  increase  the 
quantity  of  butter  to  half  a pint. 

Melted  butter,  third  of  pint ; capers,  3 to  4 dessertspoonfuls. 

Brown  Caper  Sauce. 

Thicken  half  a pint  of  good  veal  or  beef  gravy  as  directed  for  sauce 
tournee , and  add  to  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  capers,  and  a dessertspoonful 
of  the  pickle  liquor,  or  of  Chili  vinegar  with  some  cayenne  if  the  former 
be  used,  and  a nroper  seasoning  of  salt. 
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Thickened  veal,  or  beef  gravy,  \ pint ; capers,  2 tablespoonfuls  ; capei 
liquor  or  Chili  vinegar,  1 dessertspoonful. 

Caper  Sauce  for  Pish. 

To  nearly  half  a pint  of  very  rich  melted  butter  add  six  spoonfuls  of 
strong  veal  gravy  or  jelly,  a tablespoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and 
some  Chili  vinegar  or  cayenne,  and  from  two  to  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
capers.  When  there  is  no  gravy  at  hand  substitute  a half  wineglassful 
of  mushroom  catsup,  or  of  Harvey’s  sauce  ; though  these  deepen  the  colour 
more  than  is  desirable. 

Common  Cucumber  Sauce. 

Pare,  slice,  dust  slightly  with  pepper  and  with  flour,  two  or  three  young 
cucumbers,  and  fry  them  a fine  brown  in  a little  butter,  or  dissolve  an 
ounce  and  a half  in  a small  stewpan  or  iron  saucepan,  and  shake  them  in 
it  over  a brisk  fire  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes ; pour  to  them  by 
degrees  nearly  half  a pint  of  strong  beef  broth,  or  of  brown  gravy  ; add 
salt,  and  more  pepper  if  required  ; stew  the  whole  for  five  minutes,  and 
send  the  sauce  very  hot  to  table.  A minced  onion  may  be  browned  with 
the  cucumbers  when  it  is  liked,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar  added  to  them 
before  they  are  served. 

Cucumbers,  2 or  3 ; butter,  1 \ oz. ; broth  or  gravy,  nearly  \ pint ; salt, 

pepper. 

Another  Common  Cucumber  Sauce. 

Cucumbers  which  have  the  fewest  seeds  are  best  for  this  sauce.  Pare 
and  slice  two  or  three,  should  they  be  small,  and  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan in  which  two  ounces,  or  rather  more,  of  butter  have  been  dissolved, 
and  are  beginning  to  boil : place  them  high  over  the  fire,  that  they  may 
stew  as  softly  as  possible,  without  taking  colour,  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  longer  if  they  should  require  it ; add  to  them  a good  seasoning 
of  white  pepper  and  some  salt,  when  they  are  half  done  ; and  just  before 
they  are  served  stir  to  them  half  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  mixed  with  a 
morsel  of  butter ; strew  in  some  minced  parsley,  give  it  a boil,  and  finis! 
with  a spoonful  of  good  vinegar. 

White  Cucumber  Sauce. 

Quarter  some  young  quickly-grown  cucumbers,  without  many  seeds  in 
them  ; empty  them  of  these,  and  take  off  the  rinds.  Cut  them  into  inch 
lengths,  and  boil  them  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes  in  salt  and  water  : 
press  the  water  from  them  with  the  back  of  a spoon,  and  work  them 
through  a sieve  ; mix  them  with  a few  spoonfuls  of  bechamel , or  thick  white 
sauce  ; do  not  let  them  boil  again,  but  serve  them  very  hot.  A sauce  of 
better  flavour  is  made  by  boiling  the  cucumbers  in  veal  gravy  well 
seasoned,  and  stirring  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  a 
little  Chili  vinegar  or  lemon- juice,  at  the  instant  of  serving.  Another 
also  of  cucumbers  sliced,  and  stewed  in  butter,  but  without  being  at  all 
browned,  and  then  boiled  in  pale  veal  gravy,  which  must  be  thickened 
with  rice  cream,  is  excellent.  A morsel  of  sugar  improves  this  sauce. 

Cucumbers,  3 : 15  to  18  minutes.  White  sauce,  \ pint 

White  Mushroom  Sauce. 

Cut  off  the  stems  closely  from  half  a pint  of  small  button  mushrooms  ; 
clean  them  with  a little  salt  and  a bit  of  flannel,  and  throw  them  into  cold 
water,  slightly  salted,  as  they  are  done  : drain  them  well,  or  dry  them  in 
a soft  cloth,  and  throw  them  into  half  a pint  of  boiling  bechamel,  or  of 
white  sauce  made  with  very  fresh  milk,  or  thin  cream,  thickened  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour  and  two  ounces  of  butter  Simmer  the  mushrooms 
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from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  or  until  they  are  quite  tender,  and  dish  the 
sauce,  which  should  be  properly  seasoned  with  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne. 

Mushrooms,  £ pint ; white  sauce,  ^ pint ; seasoning  of  salt,  mace,  and 
cayenne : 10  minutes. 

Another  Mushroom  Sauce. 

Prepare  from  half  to  a whole  pint  of  very  small  mushroom-buttons  with 
great  nicety,  and  throw  them  into  an  equal  quantity  of  sauce  toui'nee ; 
when  they  are  tender  add  a few  spoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  give  the  whole 
a boil  and  serve  it.  Either  of  these  sauces  may  be  sent  to  table  with 
boiled  poultry,  breast  of  veal,  or  veal-cutlets  : the  sauce  tournee  should  be 
thickened  rather  more  than  usual  when  it  is  to  be  used  in  this  recipe. 

Mushrooms  and  sauce  tournee  each,  £ to  whole  pint : stewed  till  tender* 
Cream,  4 to  8 tablespoonfuls. 

Brown  Mushroom  Sauce. 

Very  small  flaps,  peeled  and  freed  entirely  from  the  fur,  will  answer 
for  this  sauce.  Leave  them  whole  or  quarter  them,  and  stew  them  tender 
in  some  rich  brown  gravy  ; give  a full  seasoning  of  mace  and  cayenne, 
add  thickening  and  salt  if  needed,  and  a tablespoonful  of  good  mushroom 
catsup. 

Common  Tomato  Sauce. 

Tomatoes  are  so  juicy  when  ripe  that  they  require  little  or  no  liquid  to 
reduce  them  to  a proper  consistence  for  sauce  ; and  they  vary  so  exceed- 
ingly in  size  and  quality  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  precise  directions  for 
the  exact  quantity  which  in  their  unripe  state  is  needed  for  them.  Take 
off  the  stalks,  half  the  tomatoes,  and  gently  squeeze  out  the  seeds  and 
watery  pulp  ; then  stew  them  softly  with  a few  spoonfuls  of  gravy  or  of 
strong  broth  until  they  are  quite  melted.  Press  the  whole  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  heat  it  afresh  with  a little  addition  al  gravy  should  it  be  too 
thick,  and  some  cayenne,  and  salt.  Serve  it  va  *y  hot. 

Fine  ripe  tomatoes,  6 or  8 ; gravy  or  strong  1 >roth,  4 tablespoonfuls  : \ 
to  | hour,  or  longer  if  needed.  Salt  and  cayem  ie  sufficient  to  season  the 
sauce,  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  more  of  gravy  if  required.  Or  as  re- 
quired, less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — For  a large  tureen  of  this  sauce,  increase  the  proportions ; and 
should  it  \>e  at  first  too  liquid,  reduce  it  by  quick  boiling.  When  neither 
gravy  nor  broth  is  at  hand,  the  tomatoes  may  be  stewed  perfectly  tender, 
but  very  gently,  in  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  with  some  cayenne  and 
salt  only,  or  with  the  addition  of  a very  little  finely  minced  onion  ; then 
rubbed  through  a sieve,  and  heated,  and  served  without  any  addition,  or 
with  only  that  of  a teaspoonful  of  Chili  vinegar  ; or,  when  the  colour  is 
not  a principal  consideration,  with  a few  spoonsful  of  rich  cream,  smoothly 
mixed  with  a little  flour  to  prevent  its  curdling.  The  sauce  must  be 
stirred  without  ceasing  should  the  last  be  added,  and  boiled  for  four  or 
five  minutes. 

A Finer  Tomato  Sauce. 

Stew  very  gently  a dozen  fine  red  tomatoes,  prepared  as  for  the  pre 
ceding  recipe,  with  two  or  three  sliced  eschalots,  four  or  five  chilies  or  a 
capsicum  or  two  (or  in  li°u  of  either,  with  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of 
cayenne  pepper),  a few  small  dice  of  lean  ham,  and  half  a cupful  of  rich 
gravy.  Stir  these  often,  and  when  the  tomatoes  are  reduced  quite  to  a 
smooth  pulp  rub  them  through  a sieve  ; put  them  into  a clean  saucepan 
with  a few  spoonfuls  more  of  rich  gravy,  or  Espagnohj  add  salt  if  needed, 
boil  the  sauce  stirring  it  well  for  ten  minutes,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 
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When  the  gravy  is  exceedingly  good  and  highly  flavoured,  the  ham  may 
be  omitted  : a dozen  small  mushrooms  nicely  cleaned  may  also  be  sliced 
and  stewed  with  the  tomatoes,  instead  of  the  eschalots,  when  their  flavour 
is  preferred,  or  they  may  be  added  with  them.  The  exact  proportion  of 
liquid  used  is  immaterial,  for  should  the  sauce  be  too  thin  it  may  be  re- 
duced by  rapid  boiling,  and  diluted  with  more  gravy  if  too  thick. 

Boiled  Apple  Sauce. 

Apples  of  a fine  cooking  sort  require  but  a very  small  portion  of  liquid 
to  boil  down  well  and  smoothly  for  sauce,  if  placed  over  a gentle  fire  in  a 
close-shutting  saucepan,  and  simmered  as  softly  as  possible  until  they  are 
well  broken  : and  their  flavour  is  injured  by  the  common  mode  of  adding 
so  much  to  them,  that  the  greater  part  must  be  drained  off  again  before 
they  are  sent  to  table.  Pare  the  fruit  quickly,  quarter  it,  and  be  careful 
entirely  to  remove  the  cores  ; put  one  tablespoonful  of  water  into  a sauce- 
pan before  the  apples  are  thrown  in,  and  proceed,  as  we  have  directed,  to 
simmer  them  until  they  are  nearly  ready  to  serve  : finish  the  sauce  by  the 
recipe  which  follows. 

Apples,  f lb.  ; water,  1 tablespoonful ; stewed  very  softly : 30  to  00 
minutes. 

Obs. — These  proportions  are  sufficient  only  for  a small  tureen  of  the 
gauce,  and  should  be  doubled  for  a large  one. 

For  this,  and  all  other  preparations,  apples  will  be  whiter  if  just  dipped 
into  fresh  water  the  instant  before  they  are  put  into  the  stewpan.  They 
should  be  quickly  lifted  from  it,  and  will  stew  down  easily  to  sauce  witb 
only  the  moisture  which  hangs  about  them.  They  should  be  watched  and 
often  gently  stirred,  that  they  may  be  equally  done. 

Baked  Apple  Sauc8. 

( Good. ) 

Put  a tablespoonful  cf  water  into  a quart  basin,  and  fill  it  with  good 
boiling  apples,  pared,  quartered,  and  carefully  cored  : put  a plate  over, 
and  set  them  into  a moderate  oven  for  about  an  hour,  or  until  they  are 
reduced  quite  to  a pulp  ; beat  them  smooth  with  a clean  wooden  spoon, 
adding  to  them  a little  sugar  and  a morsel  of  fresh  butter,  when  these  are 
liked,  though  they  will  scarcely  be  required. 

The  sauce  made  thus  is  far  superior  to  that  which  is  boiled.  When  no 
other  oven  is  at  hand,  a Dutch  or  an  American  one  would  probably  answer 
for  it ; but  we  cannot  assert  this  on  our  own  experience. 

Good  boiling  apples,  1 quart : baked  1 hour  (more  or  less  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  temperature  of  the  oven);  sugar,  1 oz,  j 
butter,  £ oz. 

Brown  Apple  Sauce. 

Stew  gently  down  to  a thick  and  perfectly  smooth  marmalade,  a pound 
of  pearmains,  or  of  any  other  well-flavoured  boiling  apples,  in  about  the 
third  of  a pint  of  rich  brown  gravy  : season  the  sauce  rather  highly  with 
black  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  Curry  sauce  will  make 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  gravy  when  a very  piquante  accompani- 
ment is  wanted  for  pork  or  other  rich  meat. 

Apples  pared  and  cored,  1 lb. : good  brown  gravy,  third  of  pint : j to  if 
hours.  Pepper  or  cayenne  as  needed. 

White  Onion  Sauce, 

Strip  the  skin  from  some  large  white  onions,  and  after  having  taken 
off  the  tops  and  roots  cut  them  in  two,  throw  them  into  cold  water  as  they 
are  done,  cover  them  plentifully  with  more  water,  and  boil  them  very 
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tender ; lift  them  out,  drain,  and  then  press  the  water  thoroughly  from 
them ; chop  them  small,  rub  them  through  a sieve  or  strainer,  put  them 
into  a little  rich  melted  butter  mixed  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream  or 
milk,  and  a seasoning  of  salt,  give  the  sauce  a boil,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 
Portugal  onions  are  superior  to  any  others,  both  for  this  and  for  most 
other  purposes  of  cookery. 

For  the  finest  kind  of  onion  sauce,  see  Soubise , which  follows. 

Brown  Onion  Sauce. 

Cut  off  both  ends  of  the  onions,  and  slice  them  into  a saucepan  in  which 
two  ounces  of  butter  have  been  dissolved  ; keep  them  stewing  gently  over 
a clear  fire  until  they  are  lightly  coloured  ; then  pour  to  them  half  a pint 
of  brown  gravy,  and  when  they  have  boiled  until  they  are  perfectly 
tender,  work  the  sauce  altogether  through  a strainer,  season  it  with  a 
little  cayenne,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 

Another  Brown  Onion  Sauce. 

Mince  the  onions,  stew  them  in  butter  until  they  are  well  coloured,  stir 
in  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  shake  the  stewpan  over  the  fire  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  pour  in  only  as  much  broth  or  gravy  as  will  leave  the  sauce 
tolerably  thick,  season,  and  serve  it. 

Soubise. 

( English  Recipe. ) 

Skin,  slice,  and  mince  quickly  two  pounds’  weight  of  the  white  part  only 
of  some  fine  mild  onions,  and  stew  them  in  from  two  to  three  ounces  of 
good  butter  over  a very  gentle  fire  until  they  are  reduced  to  a pulp,  then 
pour  to  them  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  rich  veal  gravy  ; add  a seasoning 
of  salt  and  cayenne,  if  needed  ; skim  off  the  fat  entirely,  press  the  sauce 
through  a sieve,  heat  it  in  a clean  stewpan,  mix  it  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  rich  boiling  cream,  and  serve  it  directly. 

Onions,  2 lbs  ; butter,  2 to  3 oz. : 30  minutes  to  1 hour.  Veal  gravy,  f 
pint ; salt,  cayenne  : 5 minutes..  Cream,  £ pint. 

Soubise. 

( French  Recipe.) 

Peel  some  fine  white  onions,  and  trim  away  all  tough  and  discoloured 
parts  ; mince  them  small,  and  throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water ; 
when  they  have  boiled  quickly  for  five  minutes  drain  them  well  in  a sieve, 
then  stew  them  very  softly  indeed  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  fresh  butter  until 
they  are  dry  and  perfectly  tender  ; stir  to  them  as  much  bechamel  as  will 
bring  them  to  the  consistence  of  very  thick  pea-soup,  pass  the  whole 
through  a strainer,  pressing  the  onion  strongly  that  none  may  remain 
behind,  and  heat  the  sauce  afresh,  without  allowing  it  to  boil.  A small 
half-teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar  is  sometimes  added  to  this  soubise. 

White  part  of  onions,  2 lbs  : blanched  5 minutes.  Butter,  2 oz  : 30  to 
50  minutes.  Bechamel,  § to  1 pint,  or  more. 

Obs. — These  sauces  are  served  more  frequently  with  lamb  or  mutton 
cutlets  than  with  any  other  dishes ; but  they  would  probably  find  many 
approvers  if  sent  to  table  with  roast  mutton,  or  boiled  veal.  Half  tho 
quantity  given  above  will  be  sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 

Mild  Ragout  of  Garlic. 

Divide  some  fine  cloves  of  garlic,  strip  off  the  skin,  and  when  all  are 
ready  throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water  slightly  salted  ; in  five 
minutes  drain  this  from  them,  and  pour  in  as  much  more,  which  should 
also  be  quite  boiling  ; continue  to  change  it  every  five  or  six  minutes  uni  d 
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the  garlic  is  quite  tender  : throw  in  a moderate  proportion  of  salt  the  last 
to  give  it  the  proper  flavour.  Drain  it  thoroughly,  and  serve  it  in  the 
dish  with  roast  mutton,  or  put  it  into  good  brown  gravy  or  white  sauce  for 
table.  By  changing  very  frequently  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled,  the 
root  will  be  deprived  of  its  naturally  pungent  flavour  and  smell,  and 
rendered  extremely  mild  : when  it  is  not  wished  to  be  quite  so  much  so, 
change  the  waters  every  ten  minutes  only. 

Garlic,  1 pint : 15  to  25  minutes,  or  more.  Water  to  be  changed  every 
5 or  6 minutes  ; or  every  ten  minutes  when  not  wished  so  very  mild. 
Gravy  or  sauce,  1 pint. 

Mild  Eschalot  Sauce. 

Prepare  and  boil  from  half  to  a whole  pint  of  eschalots  by  the  preceding 
recipe  ; unless  very  large,  they  will  be  tender  in  about  fifteen  minutes, 
sometimes  in  less,  in  which  case  the  water  must  be  poured  from  them 
shortly  after  it  has  been  changed  for  the  second  time.  When  grown  in  a 
suitable  soil,  and  cultivated  with  care,  the  eschalots  are  sometimes  treble 
the  size  they  are  under  other  circumstances  ; and  this  difference  must  be 
allowed  for  boiling  them.  Drain  them  well,  and  mix  them  with  whit© 
sauce  or  gravy,  or  with  good  melted  butter,  and  serve  them  very  hot. 

A fine  Sauce,  or  Puree  of  Vegetable  Marrow. 

Pare  one  or  two  half-grown  marrows  and  cut  out  all  the  seeds  ; take  a 
pound  of  the  vegetable,  and  slice  it,  with  an  ounce  of  mild  onion,  into  a pint 
of  strong  veal  broth  or  of  pale  gravy  ; stew  them  very  softly  for  nearly 
or  quite  an  hour  ; add  salt  and  cayenne,  or  white  pepper,  when  they  are 
nearly  done  ; press  the  whole  through  a fine  and  delicately  clean  hair- 
sieve  ; heat  it  afresh,  and  stir  to  it  when  it  boils  about  the  third  of  a pint 
of  rich  cream.  Serve  it  with  boiled  chickens,  stewed  or  boiled  veal,  lamb 
cutlets,  or  any  other  delicate  meat.  When  to  be  served  as  a puree,  an 
additional  half-pound  of  the  vegetable  must  be  used  ; and  it  should  be 
dished  with  small  fried  sippets  round  it.  For  a mcaigre  dish,  stew  the 
marrow  and  onion  quite  tender  in  butter,  and  dilute  them  with  half 
boiling  water  and  half  cream. 

Vegetable  marrow,  1 lb. ; mild  onion,  1 oz  ; strong  broth  or  pale  gravy, 
1 pint  : nearly  or  quite  1 hour.  Pepper  or  cayenne,  and  salt  as  needed  ; 
good  cream,  from  | to  j of  pint.  For  puree,  \ lb.  more  of  marrow. 

Excellent  Turnip,  or  Artichoke  Sauce. 

( For  boiled  meat ) 

Pare,  slice,  and  boil  quite  tender,  some  finely-grained  mild  turnips,  press 
the  water  from  them  thoroughly,  and  pass  them  through  a sieve.  Dissolve 
a slice  of  butter  in  a clean  saucepan,  and  stir  to  it  a large  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  or  mix  them  smoothly  together  before  they  are  put  in,  and  shake 
the  saucepan  round  until  they  boil  : pour  to  them  very  gradually  nearly 
a pint  of  thin  cream  (or  of  good  milk  mixed  with  a portion  of  cream),  add 
the  turnips  with  a half-teaspoonful  or  more  of  salt,  and  when  the  whole 
is  well  mixed  and  very  hot,  pour  it  over  boiled  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  or 
poultry.  There  should  be  sufficient  of  the  sauce  to  cover  the  meat  en- 
tirely ;*  and  when  properly  made  it  improves  greatly  the  appearance  of 
a joint.  A little  cayenne  tied  in  a muslin  may  be  boiled  in  the  milk  before 
it  is  mixed  with  the  turnips.  Jerusalem  artichokes  make  a more  delicate 

* The  objection  to  masking  a joint  with  this  or  any  other  sauce,  that  it  speedily 
becomes  cold  when  spread  over  its  surface : a portion  of  it  at  least  should  be  served 
very  hot  in  a tureen. 
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sauce  of  this  kind  even  than  turnips  ; the  weight  of  both  vegetables  musb 
be  taken  after  they  are  pared. 

Pared  turnips  or  artichokes,  1 lb. ; fresh  butter,  \\  oz.  ; flour,  1 large 
teaspoonful  (twice  as  much  if  all  milk  be  used);  salt,  £ teaspoonful  or 
more  ; cream,  or  cream  and  milk  mixed,  from  f to  1 pint. 

Olive  Sauce. 

Remove  the  stones  from  some  fine  French  or  Italian  olives  by  paring 
the  fruit  close  to  them,  round  and  round  in  the  form  of  a corkscrew  : they 
will  then  resume  their  original  shape  when  done.  Weigh  six  ounces  thus 
prepared,  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  let  them  blanch  for  five  minutes  ; 
then  drain,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water,  and  leave  them  in  it  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  proportioning  the  time  to  their  saltness  ; drain 
them  well,  and  stew  them  gently  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  in  a 
pint  of  very  rich  brown  gravy  or  Espagnole  ; add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon 
and  serve  the  sauce  very  hot.  Half  this  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
small  party. 

Olives,  stoned,  6 oz.  ; rich  gravy,  1 pint : 15  to  25  minutes.  Juice,  £ 
lemon. 

Obs. — In  France  this  sauce  is  served  very  commonly  with  ducks,  and 
sometimes  with  beef-steaks,  and  with  stewed  fowl. 

Celery  Sauce. 

Slice  the  white  part  of  from  three  to  five  heads  of  young  tender  celery  : 
peel  it  if  not  very  young,  and  boil  it  in  salt  and  water  for  twenty  minutes. 
If  for  white  sauce  put  the  celery,  after  it  has  been  well  drained,  into  half 
a pint  of  veal  broth  or  gravy,  and  let  it  stew  until  it  is  quite  soft ; then 
add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  mixed  with  a dessertspoonful  of  flour, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  cream  or  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  The 
French,  after  boiling  the  celery,  which  they  cut  very  small,  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  drain  and  chop  it ; then  put  it  with  a slice  of  butter  into 
a stew-pan,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  they  keep  these 
stirred  over  the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  dredge  in  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour  : when  this  has  lost  its  raw  taste,  then  pour  in  a sufficient 
quantity  of  white  gravy  to  moisten  the  celery,  and  to  allow  for  twenty 
minutes’  longer  boiling.  A very  good  common  celery  sauce  is  made  by 
simply  stewing  the  celery  cut  into  inch  lengths  in  butter,  until  it  begins 
to  be  tender  ; and  then  adding  a spoonful  of  flour,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  brown  a little,  and  half  a pint  of  good  broth  or  beef  gravy,  with  a 
seasoning  of  pepper  or  cayenne. 

Celery,  3 to  5 heads  : 20  minutes.  Yeal  broth,  or  gravy,  £ pint : 20  to 
40  minutes.  Butter,  1|  oz.  ; flour,  1 dessertspoonful ; cream,  £ pint,  or 
t;hree  yolks  of  eggs. 

White  Chestnut  Sauce. 

Strip  the  outer  rind  from  six  ounces  of  sound  sweet  chestnuts,  thea 
throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  simmer  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  when  the  second  skin  will  easily  peel  off.  Add  to  them  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  good  cold  veal  gravy,  and  a few  strips  of  lemon  rind 
and  let  them  stew  gently  for  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Press  them  with 
the  gravy,  through  a hair-sieve  reversed  and  placed  over  a deep  dish  or 
pan,  as  they  are  much  more  easily  rubbed  through  thus  than  in  the  usual 
way  : a wooden  spoon  should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  for  the 
process.  Add  a little  cayenne  and  mace,  some  salt  if  needed,  and  about 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  rich  cream.  Keep  the  sauce  stirred  until  it  boils, 
and  serve  it  immediately. 
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Chestnuts  without  their  rinds,  6 oz. ; veal  gravy,  f pint ; rind  of  \ lemon 
1 1 hour,  salt,  spice,  cream,  6 tablespoonfuls. 

Obs.— This  sauce  may  be  served  with  turkey,  with  fowls,  or  with  stewed 
veal-cutlets. 

Brown  Chestnut  Sauce. 

Substitute  rich  brown  gravy  for  the  veal  stock,  omit  the  lemonrind  and 
cream,  heighten  the  seasonings,  and  mix  the  chestnuts  with  a few  spoons- 
ful of  Espagnole  or  highly  flavoured  gravy,  after  they  have  been  passed 
through  the  sieve. 

Christopher  North’s  own  Sauce  for  many  Meats. 

Throw  into  a small  basin  a heaped  saltspoonful  of  good  cayenne  pepper, 
in  very  fine  powder,  and  half  the  quantity  of  salt  ;*  add  a small  dessert- 
spoonful of  well-refined,  pounded,  and  sifted  sugar ; mix  these  thoroughly  ; 
then  pour  in  a tablespoonful  of  the  strained  juice  of  a fresh  lemon,  two  of 
Harvey’s  sauce,  a teaspoonful  of  the  very  best  mushroom  catsup  (or  of 
cavice),  and  a small  wineglassful  of  port  wine.  Heat  the  sauce  by  placing 
the  basin  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  or  turn  it  into  a jar,  and  place 
this  in  the  water.  Serve  it  directly  it  is  ready  with  geese  or  ducks,  tame 
or  wild  ; roast  pork,  venison,  fawn,  a grilled  blade- bone,  or  any  other 
broil.  A slight  flavour  of  garlic  or  eschalot  vinegar  may  be  given  to  it  at 
pleasure.  Some  persons  eat  it  with  fish.  It  is  good  cold  ; and,  if  bottled 
directly  it  is  made,  may  be  stored  for  several  days.  It  is  the  better  for 
being  mixed  some  hours  before  it  is  served.  The  proportion  of  cayenne 
may  be  doubled  when  a very  pungent  sauce  is  desired. 

Good  cayenne  pepper  in  fine  powder,  1 heaped  saltspoonful ; salt,  half 
as  much  ; pounded  sugar,  1 small  dessertspoonful  ; strained  lemon- juice, 
1 tablespoonful  ; Harvey’s  sauce,  2 tablespoonfuls  ; best  mushroom  catsup 
(or  cavice),  l teaspoonful  ; port  wine,  3 tablespoonfuls,  or  small  wine- 
glassful.  (Little  eschalot,  or  garlic  vinegar  at  pleasure.) 

Obs. — This  sauce  is  exceedingly  good  mixed  with  the  brown  gravy  of  a 
hash  or  stew,  or  with  that  which  is  served  with  game  or  other  dishes. 

Parsley-Green,  for  Colouring  Sauces. 

Gather  a quantity  of  young  parsley,  strip  it  from  the  stalks,  wash  it 
very  clean,  shake  it  as  dry  as  possible  in  a cloth,  pound  it  in  a mortar, 
press  all  the  juice  closely  from  it  through  a hair-sieve  reversed,  and  put 
it  into  a clean  jar ; set  it  into  the  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  in  about  three 
minutes,  if  gently  simmered,  the  juice  will  be  poached  sufficiently;  lay  it 
then  upon  a clean  sieve  to  drain,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Spinach-green,  for  which  particular  directions  will  be  found  at  the 
commencement  of  the  chapter  on  Preserves,  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner.  The  juice  of  various  herbs  pounded  together  may  be  pressed 
from  them  through  a sieve  and  added  to  cold  sauces. 

To  Crisp  Parsley. 

Wash  some  branches  of  young  parsley  well,  drain  them  from  the  water, 
and  swing  them  in  a clean  cloth  until  they  are  quite  dry ; place  them  on 
a sheet  of  writing  paper  in  a Dutch  oven,  before  a brisk  fire,  and  keep 
them  frequently  turned  until  they  are  quite  crisp.  They  will  become  so 
in  from  six  to  eight  minutes. 

* Characteristically,  the  salt  of  this  sauoe  ought,  perhaps,  to  prevail  more  strongly 
over  the  sugar,  but  it  will  be  found  for  most  tastes  suffioiently  piquant  as  it  U. 
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When  the  parsley  has  been  prepared  as  for  crisping,  and  is  quite  dry* 
throw  it  into  plenty  of  lard  or  butter  which  is  on  the  point  of  boiling ; 
take  it  up  with  a skimmer  the  instant  it  is  crisp,  and  drain  it  on  a cloth 
spread  upon  a sieve  reversed,  and  placed  before  the  fire. 


Mild  Mustard. 


Mustard  for  instant  use  should  be  mixed  with  milk,  to  which  a spoonful 
or  two  of  very  thin  cream  may  be  added. 

Mustard  the  Common  Way. 

The  great  art  of  mixing  mustard  is  to  have  it  perfectly  smooth,  and  of 
a proper  consistency.  The  liquid  with  which  it  is  moistened  should  be 
added  to  it  in  small  quantities,  and  the  mustard  should  be  well  rubbed, 
and  beaten  with  a spoon.  Mix  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt  with  two  ounces 
of  the  flour  of  mustard,  and  stir  to  them  by  degrees  sufficient  boiling 
wTater  to  reduce  it  to  the  appearance  of  a thick  batter  ; do  not  put  it  into 
the  mustard-glass  until  it  is  cold.  Some  persons  like  a half-teaspoonful 
of  sugar  in  the  finest  powder  mixed  with  it.  It  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
diluted  always  to  drop  easily  from  the  spoon  ; and  to  bring  it  to  this 
state  more  than  a quarter  of  a pint,  and  less  than  half  a pint  of  liquid 
will  be  needed  for  four  ounces  of  the  best  Durham  mustard. 

For  Tartar  mustard  see  Chapter  X. 


French  Batter. 


(For  frying  vegetables , and  for  apple,  peach , or  orange  fritters. ) 

Cut  a couple  of  ounces  of  good  butter  into  small  bits,  pour  on  it  less 
than  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  add 
three  quarters  of  a pint  of  cold  water,  so  that  the  whole  shall  not  be  quite 
milk  warm  ; mix  it  then  by  degrees  and  very  smoothly  with  twelve 
ounces  of  fine  dry  flour  and  a small  pinch  of  salt  if  the  batter  be  for  fruit 
fritters,  but  with  more  if  for  meat  or  vegetables.  Just  before  it  is  used 
stir  into  it  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a solid  froth  ; but  previously 
to  this,  add  a little  water  should  it  appear  too  thick,  as  some  flour  requires 
more  liquid  than  other  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  consistence  ; this  is  an 
exceedingly  light  crisp  batter ; excellent  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
named. 

Butter,  2 oz. ; water,  from  £ to  nearly  1 pint ; little  salt ; flour,  £ lb.  j 
whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  to  snow. 

To  Prepare  Bread  for  Frying  Fish. 

Cut  thick  slices  from  the  middle  of  a loaf  of  light  stale  bread,  pare  the 
crust  entirely  from  them,  and  dry  them  gradually  in  a cool  oven  until 
they  are  crisp  quite  through ; let  them  become  cold,  then  roll  or  beat 
them  into  fine  crumbs,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  use.  To  strew 
over  hams  or  cheeks  of  bacon,  the  bread  should  be  left  all  night  in  the 
oven,  which  should  be  sufficiently  heated  to  brown,  as  well  as  to  harden 
it : it  ought  indeed  to  be  entirely  converted  into  equally-coloured  crust 
It  may  be  sifted  through  a dredging-box  on  to  the  hams  after  it  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  powder. 

Browned  Flour  for  Thickening  Soups  and  Gravies. 

Spread  it  on  a tin  or  dish  and  colour  it,  without  burning,  in  a gentle 
oven  or  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  or  American  oven  : turn  it  often,  or  the 
edges  will  be  too  much  browned  before  the  middle  is  enough  so.  This, 
blended  with  butter,  makes  a convenient  thickening  for  soups  or  gravies 
of  which  it  is  desirable  to  deepen  the  colour ; and  it  requires  less  time 
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and  attention  than  other  thickenings,  such  as  the  French  ro'ux  of 
Chapter  IV. 

Fried  Bread-Crumbs. 

Grate  lightly  into  very  fine  crumbs  four  ounces  of  stale  bread,  and 
shake  them  through  a cullender  ; * without  rubbing  or  touching  them 
with  the  hands.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a frying-pan, 
throw  in  the  crumbs,  and  stir  them  constantly  over  a moderate  fire,  until 
they  are  all  of  a clear  golden  colour  ; lift  them  out  with  a skimmer,  spread 
them  on  a soft  cloth,  or  upon  white  blotting  paper,  laid  upon  a sieve 
reversed,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire.  They  may  be  more  delicately  pre- 
pared by  browning  them  in  a gentle  oven  without  the  addition  of  butter. 

Bread,  4 oz. ; butter,  2 oz. 

Fried  Bread  lot  Garnishing. 

Cut  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf  in  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; form 
them  into  diamonds  or  half  diamonds,  or  shape  them  with  a paste-cutter 
in  any  other  way  ; fry  them  in  fresh  butter,  some  of  a very  pale  brown 
and  others  a deeper  colour ; dry  them  well,  and  place  them  alternately 
round  the  dish  that  is  to  be  garnished.  They  may  be  made  to  adhere  to 
the  edge  of  the  dish  when  they  are  required  for  ornament  only,  by  means 
of  a little  flour  and  white  of  egg  brushed  over  the  side  which  is  placed  on 
it : this  must  be  allowed  to  dry  before  they  are  served. 

For  Sweet-pudding  Sauces,  see  chapter  on  Boiled  Puddings. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

COLD  SAUCES  AND  SALADS,  FOR  MEATS,  POULTRY 

AND  FISH. 

Superior  Mint-Sauce. 

{To  serve  with  lamb.) 

The  mint  for  this  sauce  should  be  fresh  and  young,  for  when  old  it  is 
tough  and  indigestible.  Strip  the  leaves  from  the  stems,  wash  them  with 
great  nicety,  and  drain  them  on  a sieve,  or  dry  them  in  a cloth  ; chop  them 
very  fine,  put  them  into  a sauce  tureen,  and  to  three  heaped  tablespoons- 
ful  of  the  mint  add  two  of  pounded  sugar  ; let  them  remain  a short  time 
well  mixed  together,  then  pour  to  them  gradually  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
good  vinegar.  The  sauce  thus  made  is  excellent,  and  far  more  wholesome 
than  when  a larger  proportion  of  vinegar  and  a smaller  one  of  sugar  i? 
used  for  it ; but,  after  the  first  trial,  the  proportions  can  easily  be  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  the  eaters. 

Common  Mint-Sauce. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  mint,  one  tablespoonful  of  paie  brown  sugar,  well 
mixed  together,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  stirred  until  the 
sugar  is  entirely  dissolved. 

Strained  Mint  Sauce. 

Persons  with  whom  the  mint  in  substance  disagrees  can  have  the 
flavour  of  the  herb  without  it,  by  mixing  the  ingredients  of  either  of  the 
preceding  recipes,  and  straining  the  sauce  after  it  has  stood  for  two  or 
three  hours ; the  mint  should  be  well  pressed  when  this  is  done.  The 

* This  is  not  necessary  when  they  are  lightly  and  finely  grated  of  uniform  sire. 
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flavour  will  be  the  more  readily  extracted  if  the  mint  and  sugar  are  well 
mixed,  and  left  for  a time  before  the  vinegar  is  added. 

Fine  Horseradish  Sauce. 

(To  serve  with  cold  roast,  stewed,  or  boiled  beef.) 

The  root  for  this  excellent  sauce  should  be  young  and  tender,  and  grated 
down  on  a very  fine  bright  grater,  quite  to  a pulp,  after  it  has  been 
washed,  wiped,  and  scraped  free  from  the  outer  skin.  We  have  given  the 
proportions  for  it  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  repeat  them  here. 

Horseradish,  2 heaped  tablespoonfuls  ; salt,  1 moderate  teaspoonful  ; 
rich  cream,  4 tablespoonfuls  ; good  vinegar,  3 dessertspoonfuls  (of  which 
one  may  be  Chili  vinegar  when  the  root  is  mild.) 

When  the  other  ingredients  are  smoothly  mingled,  the  vinegar  must  be 
stirred  briskly  to  them  in  very  small  portions.  A few  drops  of  garlic  or 
shalot  vinegar  can  be  added  to  them  when  it  is  liked. 

Cold  Maitre  D’ Hotel,  or  Steward’s  Sauce. 

Work  well  together  until  they  are  perfectly  blended,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  good  butter,  some  pepper,  salt,  minced  parsley,  and  the  strained 
juice  of  a sound  lemon  of  moderate  size.  The  sauce  thus  prepared  is  often 
put  into  broiled  fish  ; and  laid  in  the  dish  under  broiled  kidneys,  beef- 
steaks, and  other  meat. 

For  2 oz.  butter,  1 heaped  teaspoonful  young  minced  parsley  ; juice  of  1 
lemon  ; 1 small  saltspoonful  salt ; seasoning  of  white  pepper. 

Obs. — The  proportion  of  parsley  may  be  doubled  when  a larger  quantity 
is  liked  : a little  fine  cayenne  would  often  be  preferred  to  the  pepper. 

Cold  Dutch  or  American  Sauce,  for  Salads  of  Dressed  Vegetables,  Salt  Fish,  or 

Hard  Eggs. 

Put  into  a saucepan  three  ounces  of  good  butter  very  smoothly  blended 
with  a quite  small  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  add  to  them  a large  wine- 
glassful  of  cold  water,  half  as  much  sharp  vinegar  (or  very  fresh,  strained, 
lemon-juice)  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  as  much  cayenne  in  fine 
powder.  Keep  these  shaken  briskly  round,  or  stirred  over  a clear  fire, 
until  they  form  a smooth  sauce  and  boil  rapidly  ; then  stir  them  very 
quickly  to  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  fresh  eggs,  which  will  immediately 
give  the  sauce  the  consistence  of  custard  ; pour  it  hot  over  the  salad,  and 
place  it  on  ice,  or  in  a very  cool  larder  until  it  is  quite  cold  : if  properly 
made,  it  will  be  very  thick  and  smooth,  and  slightly  set,  as  if  it  contained 
a small  portion  of  isinglass.  A dessertspoonful  of  parsley, — or  of  tarragon, 
— can  be  mingled  with  it  at  pleasure,  or  any  flavour  given  to  it  with  store- 
sauces  which  is  liked.  It  converts  flakes  of  salt-fish,  sliced  potatoes  (new 
or  old),  and  hard  eggs,  into  excellent  salads. 

English  Sauce  for  Salad,  cold  Meat  or  cold  Fish. 

The  first  essential  for  a smooth,  well-made  English  salad  dressing  is  to 
have  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  used  for  it  sufficiently  hard  to  be  reduced 
easily  to  a perfect  paste.  They  should  be  boiled  at  least  fifteen  minutes, 
and  should  have  become  quite  cold  before  they  are  taken  from  the  shells ; 
they  should  also  be  well  covered  with  water  when  they  are  cooked,  or 
some  parts  of  them  will  be  tough,  and  will  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
sauce  by  rendering  it  lumpy,  unless  they  be  worked  through  a sieve,  a 

Erocess  which  is  always  better  avoided  if  possible.  To  a couple  of  yolks 
roken  up  and  mashed  to  a paste  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon,  add  a 
small  saltspoonful  of  salt,  a large  one  of  pounded  sugar,  a lew  grains  of 
fine  cayenne  ind  a teaspoonful  of  cold  water  ; mix  these  well,  and  stir  to 
them  by  degrees  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sweet  cream  ; throw  in  next 
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stirring  the  sauce  briskly,  a tablespoonful  of  strong  Chili  vinegar,  and  add 
as  much  common  or  French  vinegar  as  will  acidulate  the  mixture  agree- 
ably. A tablespoonful  of  either  will  be  sufficient  for  many  tastes,  but  it 
is  easy  to  increase  the  proportion  when  more  is  liked.  Six  tablespoonfuls 
of  olive  oil,  of  the  purest  quality,  may  be  substituted  for  the  cream  : it 
should  be  added  in  very  small  portions  to  the  other  ingredients,  and 
stirred  briskly  as  each  is  added  until  the  sauce  resembles  custard.  When 
this  is  used  the  water  should  be  omitted.  The  piquancy  of  this  pre- 
paration— which  is  very  delicate,  made  by  the  directions  just  given — may 
be  heightened  by  the  addition  of  a little  eschalot  vinegar,  Harvey’s  sauce, 
essence  of  anchovies,  French  mustard,  or  tarragon  vinegar  ; or  by  bruising 
with  the  eggs  a morsel  of  garlic,  half  the  size  of  a hazel-nut : it  should 
always,  however,  be  rendered  as  appropriate  as  may  be  to  the  dish  with 
which  it  is  to  be  served. 

Obs.  1. — As  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  garlic,  when  very 
sparingly  and  judiciously  used,  imparts  a remarkably  fine  savour  to  a 
sauce  or  gravy,  and  neither  a strong  nor  a coarse  one,  as  it  does  when 
used  in  larger  quantities.  The  veriest  morsel  (or,  as  the  French  call  it,  a 
mere  souppon)  of  the  root,  is  sufficient  to  give  this  agreeable  piquancy, 
but  unless  the  proportion  be  extremely  small,  the  effect  will  be  quite 
different.  The  Italians  dress  their  salads  upon  a round  of  delicately 
toasted  bread,  which  is  rubbed  with  garlic,  saturated  with  oil,  and 
sprinkled  with  cayenne,  before  it  is  laid  into  tne  bowl : they  also  eat  the 
bread  thus  prepared,  but  with  less  of  oil,  and  untoasted  often,  before  their 
meals,  as  a digester. 

Obs.  2. — French  vinegar  is  so  infinitely  superior  to  English  in  strength, 
purity,  and  flavour,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  recommend  it  in  preference 
tor  the  use  of  the  table.  We  have  for  a long  time  past  been  supplied 
with  some  of  most  excellent  quality  (labelled  Vinaigre  de  Bordeaux ) 
imported  by  the  Messrs.  Kent  & Sons,  of  Upton-on-Severn,  who  supply  it 
largely,  we  believe,  both  to  wholesale  ana  retail  venders  in  town  and 
country. 

The  root’s  Recipe  for  Salad.” 

“Two  large  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen  sieve 
Unwonted  softness  to  the  salad  give  ; 

Of  mordent  mustard  add  a single  spoon, 

Distrust  the  condiment  which  bites  so  soon , 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a fault, 

To  add  a double  quantity  of  salt ; 

Three  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown, 

And  once  with  vinegar,  procured  from  town  ; 

True  flavour  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boiled  eggs ; 

Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole  ; 

And  lastly,  in  tne  flavoured  compound  toss 
A magic  teaspoon  of  anchovy  sauce  ; 

* Note.— This  recipe,  though  long  privately  circulated  amongst  the  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  its  distinguished  and  regretted  author,  now  (with  permission)  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  print.  We  could  not  venture  to  deviate  by  a word  from  tht 
original,  but  we  would  suggest,  that  the  mixture  forms  almost  a substitute  for 
salad,  instead  of  a mere  dressing.  It  is,  however,  an  admirable  compound  for  those 
to  whom  the  slight  flavouring  of  onion  is  not  an  objection. 
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Then,  though  green  turtle  fail,  though  venison’s  tough, 

And  ham  and  turkey  are  not  boiled  enough, 

Serenely  full,  the  epicure  may  say — 

Fate  cannot  harm  me, — I have  dined  to-day.* 

Two  well-boiled  potatoes,  passed  through  a sieve ; a teaspoonful  of 
mustard  ; two  teaspoonsful  of  salt ; one  of  essence  of  anchovy  ; about  a 
quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  very  finely-chopped  onions,  well  bruised  into 
the  mixture  ; three  tablespoonsful  of  oil ; one  of  vinegar  ; the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  hard  boiled.  Stir  up  the  salad  immediately  before  dinner  and  stir 
it  up  thoroughly. 

X.B. — As  this  salad  is  the  result  of  great  experience  an  3 reflection,  it 
is  hoped  young  salad  makers  will  not  attempt  to  make  any  improvements 
upon  it. 

Sauce  Mayonnaise. 

(For  saladtt  cold  meat , poultry , fish,  or  vegetables. ) 

This  is  a very  fine  sauce  when  all  the  ingredients  used  for  it  are  good  ; 
but  it  will  prove  an  uneatable  compound  to  a delicate  taste  unless  it  be 
made  with  oil  of  the  purest  quality. 

Put  into  a large  basin  the  yolks  only  of  two  very  fresh  eggs,  carefully 
freed  from  specks,  with  a little  salt  and  cayenne  ; stir  these  well  together, 
then  add  about  a teaspoonful  of  the  purest  salad  oil,  and  work  the  mixture 
round  with  a wooden  spoon  until  it  appears  like  cream.  Pour  in  by  slow 
degrees  nearly  half  a pint  of  oil,  continuing  at  each  interval  to  work  the 
sauce  as  at  first  until  it  resumes  the  smoothness  of  cream,  and  not  a 
particle  of  the  oil  remains  visible  ; then  add  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of 
plain  French  or  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  one  of  cold  water  to  whiten  the 
sauce.  A bit  of  clear  veal  jelly  the  size  of  an  egg  will  improve  it  greatly. 
The  reader  who  may  have  a prejudice  against  the  unboiled  eggs  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Mayonnaise,  will  find  that  the  most 
fastidious  taste  would  not  detect  their  being  raw,  if  the  sauce  be  well 
made ; and  persons  who  dislike  oil  may  partake  of  it  in  this  form,  without 
being  aware  of  its  presence,  provided  always  that  it  be  perfectly  fresh, 
and  pure  in  flavour,  for  otherwise  it  will  be  easily  perceptible. 

Yolks  of  fresh  unboiled  eggs,  2 ; salt,  £ saltspoonful,  or  rather  more ; 
cayenne  ; oil,  full  third  of  pint ; French  or  tarragon  vinegar,  2 tablespoon- 
fuls ; cold  water,  1 tablespoonful ; meat  jelly  (if  at  hand,)  size  of  an  egg. 

Red  or  Green  Mayonnaise  Sauce. 

Colour  may  be  given  either  to  the  preceding  or  to  the  following  Sauce 
Mayonnaise  by  mingling  with  it  some  hard  lobster-coral  reduced  to 
powder  by  rubbing  it  through  a very  fine  hair-sieve  : the  red  hue  of  this 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  that  can  be  seen,  but  the  sauce 
for  which  it  is  used  can  only  be  appropriately  served  with  fish  or  fish- 
salads.  Spinach-green  will  impart  a fine  tint  to  any  preparation,  but  its 
flavour  is  objectionable : that  of  parsley-green  is  more  agreeable. 
Directions  for  both  of  these  are  contained  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Imperial  Mayonnaise. 

(An  elegant  jellied  sauce,  or  salad-dressing,) 

Put  into  a bowl  half  a pint  of  aspic,  or  of  any  very  clear  pale  jellied 
stock,  (that  made  usually  for  good  white  soup  will  serve  for  the  purpose 
excellently) ; add  to  it  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  the  purest  olive-oil,  one  of 
sharp  vinegar,  and  a little  fine  salt  and  cayenne.  Break  up  the  jelly  quite 
small  with  the  points  of  a whisk  of  osier-twigs,  stir  the  ingredients  well 
together,  and  then  whisk  them  gently  until  they  are  converted  into  a 
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smooth  white  sauce.  This  recipe  was  derived  originally  from  an  admir- 
able French  cook,*  who  stood  quite  at  the  head  of  his  profession  : but  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  purvey  for  the  tables  of  kings  and  emperors,  his 
directions  require  some  curtailment  and  simplifying  to  adapt  them  to  the 
resources  of  common  English  life.  He  directs  the  preparations  to  be 
mixed  and  worked — to  use  a technical  expression — over  ice,  which  cannot 
always  be  commanded,  except  in  opulent  establishments,  and  in  large 
towns. 

It  is  not,  however,  essential  to  the  success  of  this  sauce,  which  will  pr@ve 
extremely  good  if  made  and  kept  in  a cool  larder  ; or,  if  the  bowl  in  which 
it  is  mingled  be  placed  in  a pan  of  cold  water,  into  which  plenty  of  salt- 
petre and  sal-ammoniac,  roughly  powdered,  are  thrown  at  the  moment  it 
is  set  into  it.  In  this  country,  a smaller  proportion  of  oil  and  a larger 
one  of  acid,  are  usually  preferred  to  the  common  French  salad-dressings, 
in  which  there  is  generally  a very  small  proportion  of  vinegar.  To  some 
tastes  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream  would  improve  the  present  Mayonnaise, 
which  may  be  varied  also  with  Chili,  Tarragon,  or  other  flavoured  vinegar. 
It  should  be  served  heaped  high  in  the  centre  of  the  salad,  for  which,  if 
large,  double  the  quantity  directed  here  should  be  prepared. 

Remoulade. 

This  differs  little  from  an  ordinary  English  salad-dressing.  Pound  very 
smoothly  indeed  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  hard-boiled  eggs  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  mustard,  half  as  much  salt,  and  some  cayenne,  or  white  pepper. 
Mix  gradually  with  them,  working  the  whole  well  together,  two  or  three 
tablespoonsful  of  oil  and  two  of  vinegar.  Should  the  sauce  be  curdled, 

Sour  it  by  degrees  to  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  stirring  it  well  round  as 
irected  for  the  Mayonnaise.  A spoonful  of  tarragon,  cucumber,  or 
eschalot-vinegar,  may  be  added  with  very  good  effect ; and  to  give  it 
increased  relish,  a teaspoonful  of  cavice,  or  a little  of  Harvey’s  sauce,  and 
a dessertspoonful  of  Chili  vinegar  may  be  thrown  into  it.  This  last  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  all  cold  sauces,  or  salad-dressings. 

Hard  yolks  of  2 or  of  3 eggs  ; mustard,  1 teaspoonful  (more  when  liked) ; 
salt,  \ teaspoonful ; pepper  or  cayenne  ; oil,  3 tablespoonfuls  : vinegar,  2. 
If  curdled,  yolk  of  1 raw  egg.  Good  additions  : tarragon  or  eschalot,  or 
cucumber- vinegar,  1 tablespoonful ; Chili  vinegar,  1 dessertspoonful ; 
©avice  or  Harvey’s  sauce  at  pleasure. 

Obs. — A dessertspoonful  of  eschalots,  or  a morsel  of  garlic,  very  finely 
minced,  are  sometimes  pounded  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  for  this  sauce. 

Oxford  Brawn  Sauce. 

Mingle  thoroughly  a tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar  with  a teaspoon fu1 
•f  made  mustard,  a third  as  much  of  salt,  some  pepper,  from  three  to  foui 
tablespoonsful  of  very  fine  salad  oil,  and  two  of  strong  vinegar ; or  ap- 
portion the  same  ingredients  otherwise  to  the  taste. 

Forced  Eggs  for  Garnishing  Salad. 

Pound  and  press  through  the  back  of  a hair-sieve  the  flesh  of  thi*ee>  very 
fine,  or  of  four  moderate-sized  anchovies,  freed  from  the  bones  and  skin. 
Boil  six  fresh  eggs  for  twelve  minutes,  and  when  they  are  perfectly  cold, 
halve  them  lengthwise,  take  out  the  yolks,  pound  them  to  a paste  with  a 
third  of  their  volume  of  fresh  butter,  then  add  the  anchovies,  a quarter 
of  a teaspoonful  of  mace,  and  as  much  cayenne  as  will  season  the  mixture 
well ; beat  these  together  thoroughly,  and  fill  the  whites  of  egg  neatly 

* Monsieur  Car^me,  to  whose  somewhat  elaborate  but  admirable  works,  published 
thirty  years  or  more  since,  all  modern  oooks  appear  to  lee  sneciallv  indebted. 
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with  them.  A morsel  of  garlic,  perfectly  blended  with  the  other  ingredients^ 
would  to  some  tastes  improve  this  preparation  : a portion  of  anchovy- 
butter,  or  of  potted  ham,  will  supply  the  place  of  fish  in  it  very  advantage- 
ously. 

Eggs,  6 ; anchovies,  4;  butter,  size  of  2 yolks;  mace,  % teaspoocful  5 
cayenne,  third  as  much. 

Anchovy  Butter. 


( Excellent. ) 

Scrape  the  skin  quite  clear  from  a dozen  fine  mellow  anchovies,  free  the 
flesh  entirely  from  the  bones,  and  pound  it  as  smooth  as  possible  in  a 
mortar  ; rub  it  through  the  back  of  a hair-sieve  with  a wooden  spoon ; 
wipe  out  the  mortar,  and  put  back  the  anchovies  with  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  very  fresh  butter,  a small  half-saltspoonful  of  cayenne,  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  of  finely  grated  nutmeg,  and  freshly  pounded  mace  ; 
and  beat  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  blended.  If  to  serve 
cold  at  table,  mould  the  butter  in  small  shapes,  and  turn  it  out.  A little 
rose  pink  (which  is  sold  at  the  chemists’)  is  sometimes  used  to  give  it  a 
fine  colour,  but  it  must  be  sparingly  used,  or  it  will  impart  an  unpleasant 
flavour,  and  we  cannot  much  recommend  its  use : it  should  be  well 
pounded,  and  very  equally  mixed  with  it.  For  kitchen  use,  press  the 
butter  down  into  jars  or  pattypans,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 

Fine  anchovies,  12  ; butter,  fib.;  cayenne,  small  J saltspoonful ; nut- 
meg and  naace,  each  more  than  twice  as  much  ; rose  pink  (if  used),  £ tea- 
spoonful. 

This  proportion  differs  from  potted  anchovies  only  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  butter  mixed  with  the  fish,  and  the  milder  seasoning  of  spice. 
It  will  assist  to  form  an  elegant  dish  if  made  into  pats,  and  stamped  with 
a tasteful  impression,  then  placed  alternately  with  pats  of  lobster-butter 
and  decorated  with  light  foliage.  It  is  generally  eaten  with  much  relish 
when  carefully  compounded,  and  makes  excellent  sandwiches.  To  convert 
it  into  a good  fish  sauce,  mix  two  or  three  ounces  of  it  with  a teaspoonful 
of  flour  and  a few  spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  or  of  pale  veal  stock,  and  keep 
them  constantly  stirred  until  they  boil.  The  butter  should  not  be  moulded 
directly  it  is  taken  from  the  mortar,  as  it  is  then  very  soft  from  the  beat- 
ing. It  should  be  placed  until  it  is  firm  in  a very  cool  place  or  over  ice, 
when  it  can  be  done  conveniently. 


Lobster  Butter. 

Pound  to  the  smoothest  possible  paste  the  coral  of  one  or  two  fresh  hen 
lobsters,  mix  with  it  about  an  equal  proportion  of  fresh  firm  butter,  and 
a moderate  seasoning  of  mace  and  cayenne,  with  a little  salt  if  needed. 
Let  the  whole  be  thoroughly  blended,  and  set  it  aside  in  a cool  larder,  or 
plaoe  it  over  ice  until  it  is  sufficiently  firm  to  be  made  into  pats.  Serve 
it  garnished  with  curled  parsley,  or  with  any  light  foliage  which  will  con- 
trast well  with  its  brilliant  colour.  The  coral  may  be  rubbed  through  a 
fine  sieve  before  it  is  put  into  the  mortar,  and  will  then  require  but  little 
pounding. 

An  excellent  preparation  is  produced  by  mingling  equal  proportions  of 
lobster  and  of  anchovy  butter  in  the  mortar,  or  one-third  of  the  anchovy 
with  two  of  lobster : to  this  some  of  the  white  flesh  of  the  latter  can  be 
added  to  give  another  variety,  after  it  has  been  prepared  by  the  recipe 
for  boudirettes , Chapter  VI. 

Truffled  Butter  (and  Truffles  Potted  in  Butter. ) 

( For  the  breakfast  or  luncheon  table.) 

Cut  up  a pound  of  sweet  fresh  butter,  and  dissolve  it  gently  over  a clear 
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fire  ; take  off  the  scum  which  will  gather  thickly  upon  it,  and  when  it  has 
simmered  for  three  or  four  minutes,  draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand 
until  all  the  butter-milk  has  subsided ; pour  it  softly  from  this  upon  six 
ounces  of  ready* pared  sound  French  truffles,  cut  into  small,  but  rather 
thick  slices,  and  laid  into  a delicately  clean  enamelled  saucepan  ; add  a 
full  seasoning  of  freshly  pounded  mace  and  fine  cayenne,  a small  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a not  large  nutmeg.  When  the  butter  has  be- 
come quite  cold,  proceed  to  heat  the  truffles  slowly,  shaking  the  saucepan 
often  briskly  round,  and  stew  them  as  gently  as  possible  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  longer  should  they  not  then  be  very  tender.  If  allowed  to 
heat,  and  to  boil  quickly,  they  will  become  hard,  and  the  preparation,  as 
regards  the  truffles,  will  be  a comparative  failure.  Lift  them  with  a spoon 
into  quite  dry  earthen  or  china  pans,  and  pour  the  butter  on  them  ; or 
add  to  them  sufficient  of  it  only  to  cover  them  well  and  to  exclude  the 
air,  and  pot  the  remainder  of  the  butter  apart : it  will  be  finely  flavoured, 
and  may  be  eaten  by  delicate  persons  to  whom  the  truffle  itself  would  be 
injurious.  It  may  also  be  used  in  compounding  savoury  sauces,  and  for 
moistening  small  croustades  before  they  are  fried  or  baked.  The  truffles 
themselves  will  remain  good  for  months  when  thus  prepared,  if  kept  free 
from  damp  ; and  in  flavour  they  will  be  found  excellent.  The  parings 
taken  from  them  will  also  impart  a very  agreeable  savour  to  the  butter, 
and  will  serve  extremely  well  for  it  for  immediate  use.  They  will  also  be 
valuable  as  additions  to  gravies  or  to  soups. 

We  should  observe,  that  the  juice  which  will  have  exuded  from  the 
truffles  in  the  stewing  will  cause  the  preparation  to  become  mouldy,  or 
otherwise  injure  it,  if  it  be  put  into  the  pans  either  with  them  or  with  the 
butter.  The  truffles  must  be  well  drained  from  it  when  they  are  taken 
from  the  saucepan,  and  the  butter  must  remain  undisturbed  for  a few 
minutes,  when  it  can  be  poured  clear  from  the  juice,  which  will  have  sub- 
sided to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  We  have  given  here  the  result  of  our 
first  experiment,  which  we  found  on  further  trial  to  answer  perfectly. 

English  Salads. 

The  herbs  and  vegetables  for  a salad  cannot  be  too  freshly  gathered  ; 
they  should  be  carefully  cleared  from  insects  and  washed  with  scrupulous 
nicety  ; they  are  better  when  not  prepared  until  near  the  time  of  sending 
them  to  table,  and  should  not  be  sauced  until  the  instant  before  they  are 
served.  Tender  lettuces,  of  which  the  stems  should  be  cut  off,  and  the 
outer  leaves  be  stripped  away,  mustard  and  cress,  young  radishes,  and 
occasionally  chives  or  small  green  onions  (when  the  taste  of  a party  is  in 
favour  of  these  last)  are  the  usual  ingredients  of  summer  salads.  (In 
early  spring,  as  we  have  stated  in  another  chapter,  the  young  white  leaves 
of  the  dandelion  will  supply  a very  wholesome  and  excellent  salad,  of 
which  the  slight  bitterness  is  as  agreeable  to  many  persons  as  that  of  the 
endive.)  Half-grown  cucumbers  sliced  thin,  and  mixed  with  them,  are  a 
favourite  addition  with  many  persons.  In  England  it  is  customary  to 
cut  the  lettuces  extremely  fine  ; the  French,  who  object  to  the  flavour  of 
the  knife,  which  they  fancy  this  mode  imparts,  break  them  small  instead. 
Young  celery  alone,  sliced  and  dressed  with  a rich  salad  mixture,  is 
excellent : it  is  still  in  some  families  served  thus  always  with  roast 
pheasants. 

Beet-root,  baked  or  boiled,  blanched  endive,  small  salad-herbs  which 
are  easily  raised  at  any  time  of  the  year,  celery,  and  hardy  lettuces,  with 
any  ready-dressed  vegetable,  will  supply  salads  through  the  winter. 
Cucumber  vinegar  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  these. 
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In  winter  this  made  principally  of  beautifully-blanched  endive,  washed 
delicately  clean  and  broken  into  small  branches  with  the  fingers,  then  taken 
from  the  water  and  shaken  dry  in  a basket  of  peculiar  form,  appropriated 
to  the  purpose,*  or  in  a fine  cloth  ; arranged  in  the  salad  bowl,  and  strewed 
with  herbs  (tarragon  generally  when  in  season)  minced  small : the  dressing 
is  not  added  until  just  before  the  salad  is  eaten.  In  summer,  young  lettuces 
are  substituted  for  the  endive,  and  intermixed  with  a variety  of  herbs, 
some  of  which  are  not  generally  cultivated  in  England. 


French  Salad  Dressing, 

Stir  a saltspoonful  of  salt  and  half  as  much  pepper  into  a large  spoon- 
ful of  oil,  and  when  the  salt  is  dissolved,  mix  with  them  four  additional 
spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  pour  the  whole  over  the  salad  ; let  it  be  well  turned, 
and  then  add  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  tarragon  vinegar  ; mix  the  whole 
thoroughly,  and  serve  it  without  delay.  The  salad  should  not  be  dressed 
in  this  way  until  the  instant  before  it  is  wanted  for  table  : the  proportions 
of  salt  and  pepper  can  be  increased  at  pleasure,  and  common  or  cucumber 
vinegar  may  be  substituted  for  the  tarragon,  which,  however,  is  more  fre- 
quently used  in  France  than  any  other. 

Salt,  1 spoonful ; pepper,  $ as  much ; oil,  6 saladspoonfuls ; tarragon, 
or  other  vinegar,  2 spoonfuls. 

Walnut  Salad. 

This  is  a common  summer  salad  in  France,  where  the  growth  of  walnuts 
is  generally  abundant,  but  is  not  much  served  in  England  ; though  the 
sweet  flavour  of  the  just-formed  nut  is  very  agreeable.  Take  the  walnuts 
when  a pin  will  pierce  them  easily,  pare  them  down  to  the  kernels,  and 
toss  them  gently,  just  before  they  are  served,  in  a French  or  English 
salad-dressing  (the  former  would  generally  be  preferred  we  think),  and 
burn  them  into  the  salad-bowl  for  table. 


Suffolk  Salad. 

Fill  a salad-bowl  half  to  three  parts  full  with  very  tender  lettuces  shred 
small,  minced  lean  of  ham,  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  or  therr  yolks  only,  also 
minced,  placed  in  alternate  layers  ; dress  the  mixture  with  English  salad 
sauce,  but  do  not  pour  it  into  the  bowl  until  the  instant  of  serving.  A 
portion  of  cold  chicken  (or  veal),  cut  in  thin  slices  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  may  be  added  when  convenient ; the  ham  and  eggs  also  may  be 
slioed  instead  of  being  minced,  and  the  whole  neatly  arranged  in  a chain 
or  otherwise  round  the  inside  of  the  bowL 


Yorkshire  Ploughman’s  Salad. 

Mix  treacle  and  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  tablespoonful  of  th® 
first  to  two  of  the  latter : add  a little  black  pepper,  and  eat  the  sauce 
with  lettuces  shread  small  (with  an  intermixture  of  young  onions  when 
they  are  liked). 

An  Excellent  Salad  of  Young  Vegetables. 

Pare  off  the  coarse,  fibrous  parts  from  four  or  five  artichoke  bottoms, 
boiled  quite  tender,  well  drained,  and  freed  carefully  from  the  insides ; 
cut  them  into  quarters,  and  lay  them  into  the  salad  bowl ; arrange  over 
them  some  cold  new  potatoes  and  young  carrots  slioed  moderately  thin, 
strew  minced  tarragon  chervil,  or  any  other  herbs  which  may  be  better 


* Salad  baskets  are  also  to  b®  found  in  many  good  English  kitchens,  bat  they  are 
rot  in  such  general  use  here  as  on  the  continent. 
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liked,  thickly  over  the  surface,  and  sauce  the  salad  with  an  English  or 
French  dressing  just  before  it  is  sent  to  table.  Very  young  French  beans 
cut  into  short  lozenge-shaped  lengths,  or  asparagus  points,  can  be  added 
to  this  dish  at  pleasure  ; or  small  tufts  of  cauliflower  may  be  placed  round 
it.  When  these  additions  are  made,  the  herbs  are  better  omitted  : a little 
of  the  liquor  of  pickled  Indian  mangoes  may  be  advantageously  mixed 
with  the  sauce  for  this  salad,  or  in  lieu  of  it  some  Chili  vinegar  or  cayenne 
pepper.  The  Dutch  or  American  sauce  of  the  previous  pages  would  also 
make  an  appropriate  dressing  for  it. 

Sorrel  Salad. 

{To  Serve  with  Lamb-cutlets , Veal-cutlets , or  Roast  Lamb). 

This,  though  a very  agreeable  and  refreshing  salad,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended when  there  is  the  slightest  tendency  to  disorder  of  the  system ; 
for  the  powerful  acid  of  the  uncooked  sorrel  might  in  that  case  produce 
serious  consequences.  It  should  be  especially  avoided  when  dysentery,  or 
other  diseases  of  a similar  nature,  are  prevalent.  We  mention  this,  be- 
cause if  more  general  precaution  were  observed  with  regard  to  diet,  great 
suffering  would,  in  many  instances,  be  avoided. 

Take  from  the  stems  some  very  young  tender  sorrel,  wash  it  delicately 
clean,  drain  it  well,  and  shake  it  dry  in  a salad  basket,  or  in  a soft  cloth 
held  by  the  four  corners ; arrange  it  lightly  in  the  bowl,  and  at  the 
instant  of  serving,  sauce  it  simply  with  the  preceding  French  dressing  of 
oil  with  a small  portion  of  vinegar,  or  with  a Mayonnaise  mixed  with 
Ckili  instead  of  a milder  vinegar.  The  sorrel  may  be  divided  with  the 
fingers  and  mingled  with  an  equal  proportion  of  very  tender  lettuces ; 
and,  when  it  is  not  objected  to,*  mixed  tarragon  may  be  strewed  thickly 
upon  them.  To  some  tastes  a small  quantity  of  green  onions  or  of 
eschalots  would  be  more  agreeable. 

Lobster  Salad. 

First,  prepare  a sauce  with  the  coral  of  a hen  lobster,  pounded  and 
rubbed  through  a sieve,  and  very  gradually  mixed  with  a good  mayonnaise , 
remoulade , or  English  salad-dressing  of  the  present  chapter.  Next,  half 
fill  the  bowl  or  more  with  small  salad  herbs,  or  with  young  lettuces  finely 
shred,  and  arrange  upon  them  spirally,  or  in  a chain,  alternate  slices  of 
the  flesh  of  a large  lobster,  or  of  two  middling-sized  ones,  and  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs  cut  thin  and  evenly.  Leave  a space  in  the  centre,  pour  in  the 
sauce,  heap  lightly  some  small  salad  on  the  top,  and  send  the  dish  im- 
mediately to  table.  The  coral  of  a second  lobster  may  be  intermingled 
with  the  white  flesh  of  the  fish  with  very  good  effect ; and  the  forced  eggs 
of  Chapter  IX.,  may  be  placed  at  intervals  round  the  edge  of  the  bowl  as 
a decoration,  and  an  excellent  accompaniment  as  well.  Another  mode  of 
making  the  salad  is  to  lay  the  split  bodies  of  the  fish  round  the  bowl,  and 
the  claws,  freed  carefully  from  the  shells,  arranged  high  in  the  centre  on 
the  herbs  ; the  soft  part  of  the  bodies  may  be  mixed  with  the  sauce  when 
it  is  liked  ; but  the  colour  will  not  then  be  good. 

Obs. — The  addition  of  cucumber  in  ribbons  laid  lightly  round  it,  is 
always  an  agreeable  one  to  lobster  salad  : they  may  previously  be  sauced, 
and  then  drained  from  their  dressing  a little. 

A more  wholesome  and  safer  mode  of  imparting  the  flavour  of  the 

* The  peculiar  flavour  of  this  fine  aromatic  herb  is  less  generally  relished  in  England 
than  in  many  other  countries  ; but  when  it  is  not  disliked  it  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage  in  our  cookery  : it  is  easily  cultivated,  and  quite  deserves  a nook  in  every 
kitchen -garden. 
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cucumber,  however,  is  to  use  for  the  salad  vinegar  in  which  that  vegetable 
has  been  steeped  for  some  hours  after  having  been  cut  up  small. 

An  Excellent  Herring  Salad. 

(Swedish  Recipe.) 

Soak,  skin,  split,  and  bone  a large  Norway  herring  ; lay  the  two  sides 
along  a dish,  and  slice  them  slopingly  (or  substitute  for  this  one  or  two 
fine  Dutch  herrings).  Arrange  in  symmetrical  order  over  the  fish  slices 
of  cooked  beet-root,  cold  boiled  potatoes,  and  pickled  gherkins  ; then  add 
one  or  two  sharp  apples  chopped  small,  and  the  yolks  and  whites,  sepa- 
rately minced,  of  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  with  anything  else  which  may  be 
at  hand,  and  may  serve  to  vary  tastefully  the  decoration  of  the  dish. 
Place  these  ingredients  in  small  heaps  of  well-contrasting  colours  on  the 
surface  of  the  salad,  and  lay  a border  of  curled  celery  leaves  or  parsley 
p >und  the  bowl. 

For  sauce,  rub  the  yolk  of  one  hard-boiled  egg  quite  smooth  with  some 
salt ; to  this  add  oil  and  vinegar  as  for  an  ordinary  salad,  and  dilute  th© 
whole  with  some  thick  sour  cream. 

Ohs. — “Sour  cream”  is  an  ingredient  not  much  approved  by  English 
taste,  but  it  enters  largely  into  German  cookery,  and  into  that  of  Sweden, 
and  of  other  northern  countries  also.  About  half  a pound  of  cold  beef 
cut  into  small  thin  shavings  or  collops,  is  often  added  to  a herring-salad 
abroad  : it  may  be  either  of  simply  roasted  or  boiled,  or  of  salted  and 
smoked  meat. 

Tartar  Sauce. 

Add  to  the  preceding  remoulade,  or  to  any  other  sauce  of  the  same 
nature,  a teaspoonful  or  more  of  made  mustard,  one  of  finely-minced 
shalots,  one  of  parsley  or  tarragon,  and  one  of  capers  or  of  pickled 
gherkins,  with  a rather  high  seasoning  of  cayenne,  and  some  salt  if 
needed.  The  tartar-mustard  of  the  previous  chapter,  or  good  French 
mustard,  is  to  be  preferred  to  English  for  this  sauce,  which  is  usually 
made  very  pungent,  and  for  which  any  ingredients  can  be  used  to  the 
taste  which  will  serve  to  render  it  so.  Tarragon  vinegar,  minced  tarragon 
and  eschalots,  and  plenty  of  oil,  are  used  for  it  in  France,  in  conjunction 
with  the  yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs,  and  chopped  capers,  or  gherkins,  to 
which  olives  are  sometimes  added. 

Shrimp  Chatney. 

(Mauritian,  Recipe.) 

Shell  with  care  a quart  of  fresh  shrimps,  mince  them  quickly  upon  a 
dish  with  a large  sharp  knife,  then  turn  them  into  a mortar  and  pound 
them  to  a perfectly  smooth  paste.  Next,  mix  with  them  very  gradually 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  salad  oil  of  the  best  quality,  some  young  green 
chilies  chopped  small  (or  when  these  cannot  be  procured,  some  good 
cayenne  pepper  as  a substitute),  some  young  onions  finely  minced,  a little 
salt  if  required,  and  as  much  vinegar  or  strained  lemon  juice  as  will 
render  the  sauce  pleasantly  acid.  Half  a saltspoonful  or  more  of  powdered 
gincrer  is  sometimes  used  in  addition  to  the  above  ingredients. 

When  they  are  preferred,  two  or  three  small  shalots  minced  and  well 
bruised  with  the  shrimps  may  be  substituted  for  the  onions*  The  pro- 
portion of  oil  should  be  double  that  of  the  vinegar  used  ; but  in  this  pre- 
paration, as  in  all  others  of  the  same  nature,  individual  taste  must 
regulate  the  proportion  of  the  most  powerful  condiments  which  enter  into 

* The  sauce  can  be  made  without  either  when  their  fla  vour  is  not  liked. 
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its  composition.  All  chatneys  should  be  quite  thick,  almost  of  the  con- 
sistence of  mashed  turnips,  or  stewed  tomatoes,  or  stiff  bread  sauce.  They 
are  served  with  curries  ; and  also  with  steaks,  cutlets,  cold  meat,  and  fish. 
In  the  East  the  native  cooks  crush  to  a pulp  upon  a stone  slab,  and  with 
a stone  roller,  the  ingredients  which  we  direct  to  be  pounded.  On 
occasion  the  fish  might  be  merely  minced.  When  beaten  to  a paste,  they 
should  be  well  separated  with  a fork  as  the  chilies,  &c.,  are  added. 

Capsicumb  Chatney. 

Slice  transversely  and  very  thin,  into  a bowl  or  pan  of  spring  water, 
some  large  tender  green  capsicumbs,  and  let  them  steep  for  an  hour  or 
two  ; then  drain,  and  dress  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  salt. 

For  Tomato  and  Sausage  Chatney,  see  Chapter  of  Foreign  Cookery. 


CHAPTER  X. 

STORE  SAUCES. 

Observations. 

A well  selected  stock  of  these  will  always  prove  a convenient  resource  in 
simple  cookery  for  giving  colour  and  flavour  to  soups,  gravies,  and  made 
dishes  ; but  unless  the  consumption  be  considerable,  they  should  not  be 
over-abundantly  provided,  as  few  of  them  are  improved  by  age,  and 
many  are  altogether  spoiled  by  long  keeping,  especially  if  they  be  not 
perfectly  secured  from  the  air  by  sound  corking,  or  if  stored  where  there 
is  the  slightest  degree  of  damp.  To  prevent  loss,  they  should  be  examined 
at  short  intervals,  and  at  the  first  appearance  of  mould  or  fermentation, 
such  as  will  bear  the  process  should  be  reboiled,  and  put,  when  again 
quite  cold,  into  clean  bottles  ; a precaution  often  especially  needful  for 
mushroom  catsup  when  it  has  been  made  in  a wet  season,  or  when  it  has 
not  been  very  carefully  prepared.  This,  with  essence  of  anchovies, 
walnut  catsup,  Harvey’s  sauce,  cavice,  lemon-pickle,  chili,  cucumber, 
and  eschalot  vinegar,  will  be  all  that  is  commonly  needed  for  family  use  j 
but  there  is  at  the  present  day  an  extensive  choice  of  these  stores  on  sale* 
some  of  which  are  excellent. 

Chetney  Sauce. 

(. Bengal  Recipe.) 

Stone  four  ounces  of  good  raisins,  and  chop  them  small,  with  half  a 
pound  of  crabs,  sour  apples,  unripe  bullaces,*  or  of  any  other  hard  acid 
fruit.  Take  four  ounces  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  two  of  powdered  ginger, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  salt  and  cayenne  pepper ; grind  these 
ingredients  separately  in  a mortar,  as  fine  as  possible  ; then  pound  the 
fruits  well,  and  mix  the  spices  with  them,  one  by  one  ; beat  them  together 
until  they  are  perfectly  blended,  and  add  gradually  as  much  vinegar  as 
will  make  the  sauce  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  Put  it  into  bottles 
with  an  ounce  of  garlie,  divided  into  cloves,  and  cork  it  tightly. 

Stoned  raisins,  4 oz. ; crabs,  or  other  acid  fruit,  \ lb. ; coarse  sugar,  4 
oz,  ; powdered  ginger,  2 oz. ; salt,  2 oz. ; cayenne  pepper,  2 oz. ; garlic,  1 

* Hard  acid  fruit  in  a crude  state  is,  we  think,  an  ingredient  not  much  to  be  recom- 
mended ; and  it  is  always  better  to  deviate  a little  from  “an  approved  recipe  M than 
to  endanger  health  by  the  use  of  ingredients  of  a questionable  character.  Gooseberries 
or  tomatoes,  after  being  subjected  to  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  might  be  eaten  with 
far  lees  hauard- 
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oz.  ; vinegar,  enough  to  dilute  it  properly.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities 
in  proportion. 

Obs. — This  favourite  oriental  sauce  is  compounded  in  a great  variety  of 
ways  ; but  some  kind  of  acid  fruit  is  essential  to  it.  The  mango  is  used 
in  India ; here  gooseberries,  while  still  hard  and  green,  are  sometimes 
used  for  it ; and  ripe  red  chilies  and  tomatoes  are  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients.  The  sauce  keeps  better  if  it  be  exposed  to  a gentle  degree 
of  heat  for  a week  or  two,  either  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  or  in  a full 
southern  aspect  in  the  sun  : the  heat  of  a very  slow  oven,  in  which  it 
might  be  left  for  a night,  would  probably  have  a still  better  effect.  In 
this  case  it  must  be  put  into  a jar  or  bottles,  and  well  secured  from  the 
air.  Half  a pound  of  gooseberries,  or  of  these  and  tamarinds  from  the 
shell,  and  green  apples  mixed,  and  the  same  weight  of  salt,  stoned  raisins, 
brown  sugar,  powdered  ginger,  chilies,  and  garlic,  with  a pint  and  a half 
of  vinegar,  and  the  juice  of  three  large  lemons,  will  make  another  genuine 
Bengal  chetney. 

Fine  Mushroom  Catsup. 

One  of  the  very  best  and  most  useful  of  store  sauces  is  good  home-made 
mushroom  catsup,  which,  if  really  well  prepared,  imparts  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  any  soup  or  sauce  with  which  it  is  mingled,  and  at  the  same 
time  heightens  the  colour  without  imparting  the  “bitter  sweetness” 
which  the  burnt  sugar  used  as  “browning”  in  clumsy  cookery  so  often 
does.  The  catsup  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  rather  the  pure  essence  of  mush- 
rooms, made  with  so  much  salt  and  spice  only  as  are  required  to  preserve 
it  for  a year  or  longer,  than  the  compound  of  mushroom-juice,  anchovies, 
shalots,  allspice,  and  other  condiments  of  which  it  is  commonly  composed 
especially  for  sale. 

Directions  to  be  observed  in  making  and  for  keeping  the  catsup. — Let  the 
mushrooms  be  collected  when  the  weather  is  dry,  for  if  gathered  during 
er  immediately  after  rain,  the  catsup  made  with  them  will  not  keep  well. 

Cut  off  the  stalk-ends  to  which  the  earth  adheres,  before  the  mushrooms 
are  broken  up,  and  throw  them  aside,  as  they  should  never  be  used  ff>r  the 
♦atsup.  Reject  also  such  of  the  flaps  as  are  worm-eaten  or  decayed. 
Those  which  are  too  stale  for  use  may  be  detected  by  the  smell,  which  is 
very  offensive. 

When  the  mushroom  first  opens,  the  under-side  is  of  a fine  pale  salmon 
colour  • this  changes  soon  to  a sort  of  ashy-brown,  which  deepens  almost 
to  black  as  the  mushroom  passes  from  its  maturity  to  a state  of  decay. 
As  it  yields  a greater  abundance  of  juice  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  it  is  usually 
taken  in  that  state  for  these  sauces  ; but  catsup  of  fine  and  delicate 
flavour,  though  somewhat  pale  in  colour,  can  be  made  even  of  mushroom- 
buttons  if  they  be  sliced  up  small  and  turned  often  in  the  liquid  which 
will  be  speedily  drawn  from  them  by  the  application  of  salt ; a rather 
smaller  proportion  of  which  should  be  mingled  with  them  than  is  directed 
for  the  following  recipe. 

Everything  used  in  preparing  the  catsup  should  be  delicately  clean  and 
very  dry.  The  bottles  in  which  it  is  stored,  after  being  dried  in  the  usual 
way,  should  be  laid  into  a cool  oven  for  an  hour  or  two  before  they  are 
filled,  to  ensure  their  being  free  from  the  slightest  degree  of  moisture,  but 
they  must  be  quite  cold  before  the  catsup  is  poured  into  them.  If  the 
eorks  be  sealed  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  effectually,  or  if  well-cleansed  bits 
of  bladder  first  dried,  and  then  rendered  flexible  with  a little  spirit  of  any 
kind  (spirits  of  wine  is  convenient  for  such  purposes),  be  tied  closely  over 
them,  and  the  bottles  can  be  kept  in  a cool  place  free  from  damp,  the  cat- 
sup will  remain  good  for  a long  time. 
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Mushroom  Catsup 

Recipe: — Break  up  small  into  a deep  earthen  pan  two  gallons  of  laige 
ripe  mushroom-flaps,  and  strew  amongst  them  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
salt,  reserving  the  larger  portion  of  it  for  the  top.  Let  them  remain  two 
days,  and  stir  them  gently  with  a wooden  spoon  often  during  the  time  ; 
then  turn  them  into  a large  stewpan  or  enamelled  saucepan,  heat  them 
slowly,  and  simmer  them  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Strain  the  liquor 
closely  from  them  without  pressure  ; strain  and  measure  it ; put  it  into  a 
very  clean  stewpan,  and  boil  it  quickly  until  it  is  reduced  nearly  half. 
For  every  quart  allow  half  an  ounce  of  black  peppercorns  and  a drachm 
of  mace  : or,  instead  of  the  pepper,  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  (ten  grains) 
of  good  cayenne  ; pour  the  catsup  into  a clean  jug  or  jar,  lay  a folded 
cloth  over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place  until  the  following  day  ; pour  it 
gently  from  the  sediment,  put  into  small  bottles,  cork  them  well,  and 
rosin  them  down.  A teaspoonful  of  salad  oil  may  be  poured  into  eaek 
bottle  before  it  is  corked,  the  better  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  catsup. 

Mushrooms,  2 gallons  ; salt,  j lb.  ; to  macerate  three  or  four  days.  T® 
each  quart  of  liquor,  \ oz.  black  pepper,  or  quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of 
cayenne  ; and  1 drachm  of  mace  : to  be  reduced  nearly  half.  Or  as  re 
quired  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs.  1. — Catsup  made  thus  will  not  be  too  salt,  nor  will  the  flavour  of 
the  mushrooms  be  overpowered  by  that  of  the  spices  ; of  which  a larger 
quantity,  and  a greater  variety,  can  be  used  at  will. 

We  can,  however,  answer  for  the  excellence  of  the  present  recipe  from 
long  experience  of  it.  When  the  catsup  is  boiled  down  quite  early  in  the 
day,  it  may  be  bottled  the  same  night : it  is  necessary  only  that  it  should 
be  perfectly  cold  before  this  is  done. 

Obs.  2. — When  the  mushrooms  are  crushed,  or  mashed,  as  some  authors 
direct,  the  liquor  will  necessarily  be  very  thick  ; it  is  better  to  proceed  as 
above,  and  then  to  boil  the  liquor  which  may  afterwards  be  extracted  from 
the  mushrooms  by  pressure,  with  the  sediment  of  the  catsup,  and  sufficient 
cloves,  pepper,  allspice,  and  ginger,  to  flavour  it  highly  : this  second  cat- 
sup will  be  found  very  useful  to  mix  with  common  thickened  sauces, 
hashes,  and  stews. 

Mushroom  Catsup. 

Another  Recipe, 

Break  a peck  of  large  mushrooms  into  a deep  earthen  pan  ; stew  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  salt  amongst  them,  and  set  them  into  a very  cool 
oven  for  one  night,  with  a fold  of  cloth  or  paper  over  them.  The  follow- 
ing day  strain  off  the  liquor,  measure,  and  boil  it  for  fifteen  minutes  ; then 
for  each  quart  add  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  all- 
spice, half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two  large  blades  of  mace,  and  let  it  boil 
fast  for  twenty  minutes  longer.  When  thoroughly  cold,  put  it  into  bottles, 
eork  them  well,  and  dip  the  necks  into  melted  bottle- cement,  or  seal  them 
so  as  to  secure  the  catsup  from  the  air. 

Mushrooms,  1 peck  ; salt,  I lb.  Liquor  to  boil,  15  minutes.  To  each 
quart,  \ oz.  black  pepper  ; f oz.  allspice  ; \ oz.  ginger  ; 2 blades  mace  : 
20  minutes.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Double  Mushroom  Catsup. 

On  a gallon  of  fresh  mushrooms  stew  three  ounces  of  salt,  and  pour  to 
them  a quart  of  ready-made  catsup  (that  which  is  a year  old  will  do  if  it  b© 
perfectly  good)  ; keep  these  stirred  occasionally  for  four  days,  then  drain 
the  liquor  very  dry  from  the  mushrooms,  and  boil  it  for  fifteen  minutes 
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with  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper,  a drachm  of  mace,  an  ounce  of  ginger, 
and  three  or  four  grains  only  of  cayenne. 

Mushrooms,  1 gallon  ; salt,  3 oz.  ; mushroom  catsup,  1 quart ; pepper- 
'Corns,  1 oz.  ; mace,  1 drachm  ; ginger,  1 oz.  ; cayenne,  3 to  4 grains  : 15 
minutes.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Compound,  or  Cook’s  Catsup. 

Take  a pint  and  a half  of  mushroom  catsup  when  it  is  first  made,  and 
ready  boiled  (the  double  is  best  for  the  purpose),  simmer  in  it  for  five 
minutes  an  ounce  of  small  eschalots  nicely  peeled  ; add  to  these  half  a 
pint  of  walnut  catsup,  and  a wineglassful  of  cayenne  vinegar,  or  of  Chili 
vinegar  ; give  the  whole  one  boil,  pour  it  out,  and  when  cold  bottle  it 
with  the  eschalots  in  it. 

Mushroom  catsup,  1£  pints ; eschalots,  1 oz.  ; walnut  catsup  or  pickle,  £ 
pint ; cayenne  or  Chili  vinegar,  1 wineglassful.  Or  as  required,  less  quan- 
tities in  proportion. 

Walnut  Catsup. 

The  vinegar  in  which  walnuts  have  been  pickled,  when  they  have  re- 
mained in  it  a year,  will  generally  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  this 
catsup  is  required,  particularly  if  it  be  drained  from  them  and  boiled  for 
a few  minutes,  with  a little  additional  spice,  and  a few  eschalots  ; but 
where  the  vinegar  is  objected  to,  it  may  be  made  either  by  boiling  the 
expressed  juice  of  young  walnuts  for  an  hour,  with  six  ounces  of  fine 
anchovies,  four  ounces  of  eschalots,  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  a drachm  of  m»ce,  to  every  quart ; or  as 
follows  : — 

Pound  in  a mortar  a hundred  young  walnuts,  strewing  amongst  them 
as  they  are  done  half  a pound  of  salt ; then  pour  to  them  a quart  of  .strong 
vinegar,  and  let  them  stand  until  they  have  become  quite  black,  keeping 
them  stirred  three  or  four  times  a day  ; next  add  a quart  of  strong  old 
beer,  and  boil  the  whole  together  for  ten  minutes  ; strain  it,  and  let  it 
remain  until  the  next  day  ; then  pour  it  off  clear  from  the  sediment,  add 
to  it  half  a pound  of  anchovies,  one  large  head  of  garlic  bruised,  half  an 
ounce  of  nutmegs  bruised,  the  same  quantity  of  cloves  and  black  pepper, 
and  two  drachms  of  mace  : boil  these  together  for  half  an  hour,  ana  the 
following  day  bottle  and  cork  the  catsup  well.  It  will  keep  for  a dozen 
years.  Many  persons  add  to  it,  before  it  is  boiled,  a bottle  of  port  wine  ; 
and  others  recommend  a large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  to  be  put  in  with  the 
spice. 

1st  Recipe.  Expressed  juice  of  walnuts,  1 quart ; anchovies,  6 oz.  ; 
eschalots,  4 oz.  ; black  pepper,  £ oz.  ; cloves,  £ oz.  ; mace,  1 drachm  ; 1 
hour. 

2nd.  Walnuts,  100  ; salt,  £ lb.  ; vinegar,  1 quart : to  stand  till  black. 
Strong  beer,  1 quart ; anchovies,  £ lb.  ; 1 head  garlic  ; nutmegs,  £ oz.  ; 
cloves,  £ oz.  ; black  pepper,  £ oz.  ; mace,  2 drachms  : £ hour. 

Or  as" required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Another  good  Recipe  for  Walnut  Catsup. 

Beat  a hundred  green  walnuts  in  a large  marble  mortar  until  they  are 
thoroughly  bruised  and  broken,  and  then  put  them  into  a stone  jar,  with 
half  a pound  of  escha'ots,  cut  in  slices,  one  head  of  garlic,  half  a pound  of 
salt,  and  two  quarts  of  vinegar  ; let  them  stand  for  ten  days,  and  stir 
them  nisrht  and  morning.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  for  half  an 
hour  with  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  anchovies,  two  of  whole  pepper, 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  two  drachms  of  mace  ; skim  it  well,  strain  it 
off*,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  pour  it  gently  from  the  sediment  (which 
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may  be  reserved  for  flavouring  common  sauces)  into  small  dry  bottles, 
secure  it  from  air  by  sound  corking,  and  store  it  in  a dry  place. 

Walnuts,  100  ; eschalots,  £ lb.  ; garlic,  1 head,  salt,  £ lb.  ; vinegar,  2 
quarts  : 10  days.  Anchovies,  2 oz.  ; black  pepper,  2 oz.  ; mace,  i oz.  : 
•cloves,  £ oz.  : £ hour.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Lemon  Pickle  or  Catsup. 

Either  divide  six  small  lemons  into  quarters,  remove  all  the  pips  that 
are  in  sight,  and  strew  three  ounces  of  salt  upon  them,  and  keep  them 
turned  in  it  for  a week,  or,  merely  make  deep  incisions  in  them,  and  pro- 
ceed as  directed  for  pickled  lemons.  When  they  have  stood  in  a warm 
place  for  eight  days,  put  into  a stone  jar  two  ounces  and  a half  of  finely- 
scraped  horseradish,  and  two  ounces  of  eschalots,  or  one  and  a half  of 
garlic  ; to  these  add  the  lemons  with  all  their  liquor,  and  pour  on  them  a 
pint  and  a half  of  boiling  vinegar  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  oruised  ginger, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  white  pepper,  and  two  blades  of  mace  have 
been  simmered  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  pickle  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
two  or  three  months,  but  may  stand  four  or  five  before  it  is  strained  off. 

Small  lemons,  6 ; salt,  3 oz.  : 8 days.  Horseradish,  2£  oz.  ; eschalots,  2 
oz.,  or  garlic,  1£  oz.  ; vinegar,  l£  pints  ; ginger,  £ oz.  ; whole  white  pepper, 
i oz.  ; mace,  2 blades  : 3 to  6 months.  Or  as  required  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

Obs. — These  highly-flavoured  compounds  are  still  much  in  favour  with 
a certain  class  of  housekeepers  ; but  they  belong  exclusively  to  English 
cookery  : they  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  French  cuisins} 
as  well  as  to  that  of  other  foreign  countries. 

Pontac  Catsup  for  Fish. 

On  one  pint  of  ripe  elderberries  stripped  from  the  stalks,  pour  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  vinegar,  and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  oven  all 
night ; the  next  day  strain  off  the  liquid  without  pressure,  and  boil  it  for 
five  minutes  with  a half-teaspoonful  of  salt,  a small  race  of  ginger,  a blade 
of  mace,  forty  corns  of  pepper,  twelve  cloves  and  four  eschalots.  Bottle 
it  with  the  spice  when  it  is  quite  cold. 

Tomato  Catsup. 

Cut  half  a peck  of  ripe  tomatoes  into  quarters  ; lay  them  on  dishes  and 
sprinkle  over  them  half  a pound  of  salt.  The  next  day  drain  the  juice 
from  them  through  a hair-sieve  into  a stewpan,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour 
with  three  dozen  of  small  capsicums  and  half  a pound  of  eschalots  ; then 
add  the  tomatoes,  which  should  be  ready  pulped  through  a strainer.  Boil 
the  whole  for  thirty  minutes  longer  ; have  some  clean  wide-necked  bottles, 
kept  warm  by  the  fire,  rill  them  with  the  catsup  while  it  is  quite  hot; 
<cork,  and  dip  the  necks  into  melted  bottle-resin  or  cement. 

Tomatoes,  £ peck  ; salt,  £ lb.  ; capsicums,  3 doz. ; eschalots,  £ lb.  : £ hour. 
After  pulp  is  added,  £ hour.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Epicurean  Sauce. 

Mix  well,  by  shaking  them  in  a bottle,  a wineglassful  of  Indian  soy,  half 
a pint  of  Chili  vinegar,  half  a pint  of  walnut  catsup,  and  a pint  and  a half 
of  the  best  mushroom  catsup.  These  proportions  make  an  excellent  sauce, 
either  to  mix  with  melted  butter,  and  to  serve  with  fish,  or  to  add  to 
different  kinds  of  gravy  ; but  they  can  be  varied,  or  added  to,  at  pleasure. 

Indian  soy,  1 wineglassful ; Chili  vinegar,  £ pint ; walnut  catsup,  £ pint: 
mushroom  catsup,  1£  pints. 

Tarragon  Vinegar. 

Gather  the  tarragon  inst  before  it  blossoms,  which  will  be  late  in  July, 
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or  early  in  August ; strip  it  from  the  larger  stalks,  and  put  it  into  small 
stone  jars  or  wide-necked  bottles,  and  in  doing  this  twist  some  of  the 
branches  so  as  to  bruise  the  leaves  and  wring  them  asunder  ; then  pour 
in  sufficient  distilled  or  very  pale  vinegar  to  cover  the  tarragon  ; let  it 
infuse  for  two  months,  or  more : it  will  take  no  harm  even  by  standing 
all  the  winter.  When  it  is  poured  off,  strain  it  very  clear,  put  it  into 
small  dry  bottles,  and  cork  them  well.  Sweet  basil  vinegar  is  made  in 
exactly  th6  same  way,  but  it  should  not  be  left  on  the  leaves  more  than 
three  weeks.  The  jars  or  bottles  should  be  filled  to  the  neck  with  the 
tarragon  before  the  vinegar  is  added  : its  flavour  is  strong  and  peculiar, 
but  to  many  tastes  very  agreeable.  It  imparts  quite  a foreign  character 
to  the  dishes  for  which  it  is  used. 

Green  Mint  Vinegar. 

Slightly  chop,  or  bruise,  freshly-gathered  mint,  and  put  it  into  bottles  ; 
fill  them  nearly  to  the  necks,  and  add  vinegar  as  for  tarragon  : in  forty 
days,  strain  it  off,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

The  mint  itself,  ready  minced  for  sauce,  will  keep  well  in  vinegar,  though 
the  colour  will  not  be  very  good.  The  young  leaves  stripped  from  the 
stems,  should  be  used  for  this  preparation. 

Cucumber  Vinegar. 

First  wipe,  and  then,  without  paring,  slice  into  a stone  jar  some  young 
and  quickly-grown  cucumbers  ; pour  on  them  as  much  boiling  vinegar  as 
will  cover  them  well,  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two-thirds  as  much 
of  peppercorns  to  the  pint  and  a half  of  vinegar  : it  may  remain  on  them 
for  a month,  or  even  for  two,  if  well  defended  from  the  air  : it  should  then 
be  strained,  allowed  to  settle,  and  poured  quite  clear  into  small  dry  bottles, 
which  should  be  well  corked.  A mild  onion  can  be  intermixed  with  the 
cucumbers,  when  its  flavour  is  considered  an  improvement. 

Celery  Vinegar. 

Throw  into  a pint  and  a half  of  ready  boiling  vinegar  a few  grains  of 
cayenne,  or  half  an  ounce  of  peppercorns,  a large  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and 
a pint  of  the  white  part  of  the  roots  and  stems  of  some  fine  fresh  celery 
sliced  up  thin : let  it  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes,  turn  it  into  a stone 
jar,  and  secure  it  well  from  the  air  as  soon  as  it  is  cold.  It  may  be  strained 
off  and  bottled  in  three  or  four  weeks,  but  may  remain  as  many  months 
in  the  jar  without  injury. 

Eschalot,  or  Garlic  Vinegar. 

On  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  eschalots  or  on  two  of  garlic  peeled  and 
bruised,  pour  a quart  of  the  best  vinegar ; stop  the  jar  or  bottle  close,  and 
in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  vinegar  may  be  strained  off  for  use  : a 
few  drops  will  give  a sufficient  flavour  to  a sauce,  or  to  a tureen  of  gravy. 

Eschalots,  4 to  6 oz.  ; or,  garlic,  2 to  4 oz. ; vinegar,  1 quart : 15  to  21 
days.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — These  roots  may  be  used  in  smaller  or  in  larger  proportion,  as  a 
slighter  or  a stronger  flavour  of  them  is  desired,  and  may  remain  longer 
in  the  vinegar  without  any  detriment  to  it. 

Eschalot  Wine. 

This  is  a far  more  useful  preparation  even  than  the  preceding  one,  since 
it  can  be  used  to  impart  the  flavour  of  the  eschalot  to  dishes  for  which 
acid  is  not  required.  Peel  and  slice,  or  bruise,  four  ounces  of  eschalots, 
put  them  into  a bottle,  and  add  to  them  a pint  of  sherry  ; in  a fortnight 
pour  off  the  wine,  and  should  it  not  be  strongly  flavoured  with  the  escha- 
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lots,  steep  in  it  two  ounces  more,  for  another  fortnight ; a half- teas* poonfnl 
of  cayenne  may  be  added  at  first.  The  bottle  should  be  shaken  occasion- 
ally, while  the  eschalots  are  infusing,  but  should  remain  undisturbed  for 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  that  the  wine  may  be  clear  when  it  is  poured 
off  to  bottle  for  keeping.  Sweet-basil  wine  is  made  by  steeping  the  fresh 
leaves  of  the  herb  in  wine,  from  ten  to  fifteen  days. 

Eschalots,  4 oz.  ; sherry,  1 pint : 15  days,  or  more.  Or  as  required  less 
quantities  in  proportion, 

Horseradish  Vinegar. 

On  four  ounces  of  young  and  freshly-scraped  horseradish  pour  a quart 
of  boiling  vinegar,  and  cover  it  down  closely  : it  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
three  or  four  days,  but  may  remain  for  weeks,  or  months,  before  the 
vinegar  is  poured  off  An  ounce  of  minced  eschalot  may  be  substituted 
for  one  of  the  horseradish,  if  the  flavour  be  liked. 

Cayenne  Vinegar. 

Put  from  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  best  cayenne  pepper  into  a 
bottle,  and  pour  on  it  a pint  of  pale  vinegar.  Cork  it  closely,  and  shake 
it  well  every  two  or  three  days.  It  may  remain  any  length  of  time  before 
it  is  poured  off,  but  will  very  soon  be  ready  for  use. 

Good  cayenne  pepper,  i to  J oz. ; vinegar.  1 pint ; infuse  from  2 weeks 
to  12  months 

Lemon  Brandy. 

( For  flavouring  sweet  dishes, ) 

Fill  any  sized  wide-necked  bottle  lightly  with  the  very  thin  rinds  of 
fresh  lemons,  and  cover  them  with  good  brandy  ; let  them  remain  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  only,  then  strain  off  the  spirit  and  keep  it  well 
corked  for  use  : a few  apricot-kernels  blanched  and  infused  with  the 
lemon-rind  will  give  it  an  agreeable  flavour. 

Dried  Mushrooms. 

Peel  small,  sound,  freshly-gathered  flaps,  cut  off  the  stems,  and  scrape 
out  the  fur  entirely  ; then  arrange  the  mushrooms  singly  on  tins  or  dishes, 
and  dry  them  as  gradually  as  possible  in  a gentle  oven.  Put  them,  when 
they  are  done,  into  tin  canisters,  and  store  them  where  they  will  be  secure 
from  damp.  French  cooks  give  them  a single  boil  in  water,  from  which 
they  then  are  well  drained,  and  dried,  as  usual.  When  wanted  for  table, 
they  should  be  put  into  cold  gravy,  slowly  heated,  and  gently  simmered, 
until  they  are  tender. 

Mushroom  Powder. 

When  the  mushrooms  have  been  prepared  with  great  nicety,  and  dried, 
as  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  pound  them  to  a very  fine  powder  ; sift  it,  and 
put  it  immediately  into  small  and  perfectly  dry  bottles ; cork  and  seal 
them  without  delay,  for  if  the  powder  be  long  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to 
imbibe  any  humidity,  or  if  it  be  not  well  secured  from  it  in  the  bottles,  it 
will  be  likely  to  become  putrid  : much  of  that  which  is  purchased,  even 
at  the  best  Italian  warehouses,  is  found  to  be  so,  and,  as  it  is  sold  at  a 
very  high  price,  it  is  a great  economy,  as  well  as  a surer  plan,  to  have  it 
carefully  prepared  at  home.  It  is  an  exceedingly  useful  store,  and  an 
excellent  addition  to  many  dishes  and  sauces.  To  insure  its  being  good, 
the  mushrooms  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  and  if  any  addition  of 
spices  be  made  to  the  powder  (some  persons  mix  with  it  a seasoning  of 
mace  and  cayenne),  they  should  be  put  into  the  oven  for  a while  before 
they  are  used ; but  even  these  precautions  will  not  be  sufficient,  unless 
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the  powder  be  stored  in  a very  dry  place  after  it  is  bottled.  A teaspoon- 
fed  of  it,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  strong  veal  gravy,  as  much  cream, 
and  a small  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  will  make  a good  bechamel  or  white 
sauce. 

Excellent  Potato  Flour,  or  Arrowroot. 

Grate  into  a large  vessel  full  of  cold  water  six  pounds  of  sound  mealy 
potatoes,  and  stir  them  well  together.  In  six  hours  pour  off  the  water, 
and  add  fresh,  stirring  the  mixture  well  ; repeat  this  process  every  three 
or  four  hours  during  the  day,  change  the  water  at  night,  and  the  next 
morning  pour  it  off ; put  two  or  three  quarts  more  to  the  potatoes,  and 
turn  them  directly  into  a hair-sieve,  set  over  a pan  to  receive  the  flour, 
which  may  then  be  washed  through  the  sieve,  by  pouring  water  to  it. 
Let  it  settle  in  the  pan,  drain  off  the  water,  spread  the  potato-sedimeat 
on  dishes,  dry  it  in  a slow  oven,  sift  it,  and  put  it  into  bottles  or  jars,  and 
cork  or  cover  them  closely.  The  flour  thus  made  will  be  beautifully  white, 
and  perfectly  flavourless.  It  will  remain  good  for  years. 

Ohs. — This  admirable  farina,  or  starch  of  potatoes,  is  now  much  more 
widely  known  and  vended  in  England  than  it  was  some  years  since.  It 
can  at  present  be  procured  at  most  foreign  warehouses  and  general 
grocers’ ; but  we  would  recommend  its  being  home-made  by  the  directions 

given  above,  which  we  have  had  closely  followed  for  many  years  with  the 
est  possible  success. 

To  make  Flour  of  Rice. 

Take  any  quantity  of  whole  rice,  wash  it  thoroughly,  changing  the 
water  several  times  ; drain  and  press  it  in  a cloth,  then  spread  it  on  a 
dish,  and  dry  it  perfectly  ; beat  it  in  a mortar  to  a smooth  powder,  and 
sift  it  through  a fine  sieve.  When  used  to  thicken  soup  or  sauces,  mix  it 
with  a small  quantity  of  cold  water  or  of  broth,  and  pour  it  to  them  while 
theiv  are  boiling. 

The  flour,  when  newly  made,  is  of  much  purer  flavour  than  any  usually 
prepared  for  sale. 

Powder  of  Savoury  Herbs. 

All  herbs  which  are  to  be  dried  for  storing  should  be  gathered  in  fine 
weather  ; cleared  from  dirt  and  decayed  leaves  ; and  dried  quickly,  but 
without  scorching,  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire,  or  in  any  other  that 
is  not  too  much  heated.  The  leaves  should  then  be  stripped  from  the 
stalks,  pounded,  sifted,  and  closelv  corked  in  separate  bottles  ; or  several 
kinds  may  be  mixed  and  pounded  together  for  the  convenience  of  season- 
ing in  an  instant  gravies,  soups,  forcemeats,  and  made  dishes  : appropriate 
spices,  celery-seea,  and  dried  lemon-peel,  all  in  fine  powder,  can  be  added 
to  the  herbs. 

Tartar  Mustard. 

Rub  four  ounces  of  the  best  Durham  mustard  very  smooth  with  a full 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  wet  it  by  degrees  with  strong  horseradish  vinegar, 
a dessertspoonful  of  cayenne,  or  of  Chili  vinegar,  and  one  or  two  of 
Tarragon  vinegar  when  its  flavour  is  not  disliked.  A quarter  of  a pint  of 
vinegar  poured  boiling  upon  an  ounce  of  scraped  horseradish,  and  left  for 
one  night,  closely  covered,  will  be  ready  to  use  for  this  mustard,  but  it 
will  be  better  for  standing  two  or  three  days. 

Durham  mustard,  4 oz. ; salt,  large  teaspoonful  ; cayenne,  or  Chili 
vinegar,  1 dessertspoonful ; horseradish  vinegar,  third  of  pint. 

Obs. — Tln«  is  an  exceedingly  pungent  compound,  but  has  many 
approvers. 
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Another  Tartar  Mustard. 

Mix  the  salt  and  mustard  smoothly,  with  equal  parts  of  horseradish 
vinegar,  and  of  Chili  vinegar.  Mustard  made  by  these  recipes  will  keep 
long,  if  put  into  jars  or  bottles  and  closely  corked.  Cucumber,  eschalot, 
or  any  other  of  the  flavoured  vinegars  for  which  we  have  given  recipes, 
may  in  turn  be  used  for  it,  and  mushroom,  gherkin,  or  Indian  pickle- 
liquor,  likewise. 


CHAPTER  XL 

FORCEMEATS. 

General  Remarks. 

The  coarse  and  unpalatable  compounds  so  constantly  met  with  under 
the  denomination  of  forcemeat,  even  at  tables  otherwise  tolerably  well 
served,  show  with  how  little  attention  they  are  commonly  prepared. 

Many  very  indifferent  cooks  pique  themselves  on  never  doing  any  thing 
by  rule,  and  the  consequence  of  their  throwing  together  at  random  (or 
u by  guess”  as  they  call  it)  the  ingredients  which  ought  to  be  proportioned 
with  exceeding  exactness  is  repeated  failure  in  all  they  attempt  to  do. 
Long  experience,  and  a very  correct  eye  may,  it  is  true,  enable  a person 
to  dispense  with  weights  and  measures  without  hazarding  the  success  of 
their  operations  ; but  it  is  an  experimen  t which  the  learner  will  do  better 
to  avoid. 

A large  marble  or  Wedgwood  mortar  is  indispensable  in  making  all  the 
finer  kinds  of  forcemeat ; and  equally  so  indeed  for  many  other  purposes 
in  cookery  ; no  kitchen,  therefore,  should  be  without  one.  Two  or  three 
mortars,  varying  in  size,  should  be  in  every  household  where  it  is  expected 
that  the  cookery  should  be  well  conducted  ; they  are  often  required  also 
for  many  other  domestic  purposes,  yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  both  these 
and  scales,  weights,  and  measures  of  every  kind,  altogether  wanting  in 
English  kitchens.  And  for  whatever  preparation  it  may  be  used,  the 
pounding  should  be  continued  with  patience  and  perseverance  until  not  a 
single  lump  or  fibre  be  perceptible  in  the  mass  of  the  articles  beaten  to- 

Setner.  This  particularly  applies  to  potted  meats,  which  should  resemble 
:ie  smoothest  paste  ; as  well  as  to  several  varieties  of  forcemeat.  Of 
these  last  it  should  be  observed,  that  such  as  are  made  by  the  French 
method  (see  quenelles ) are  the  most  appropriate  for  an  elegant  dinner, 
either  to  serve  in  soups  or  to  fill  boned  poultry  of  any  kind  ; but  when 
their  exceeding  lightness,  which  to  foreigners  constitutes  one  of  their 
great  excellences,  is  objected  to,  it  may  be  remedied  by  substituting  dry 
crumbs  of  bread  for  the  panada,  and  pounding  a small  quantity  of  the 
lean  of  a boiled  ham,  with  the  other  ingredients  ; however,  this  should  be 
done  only  for  the  balls. 

No  particular  herb  or  spice  should  be  allowed  to  predominate  po'w  erfully 
in  these  compositions  ; but  the  whole  of  the  seasonings  should  be  taken  in 
such  quantity  only  as  will  produce  an  agreeable  savour  when  they  are 
blended  together. 

No.  1.  Good  Common  Forcemeat,  for  Roast  Veal,  Turkeys,  &c. 

Orate  very  lightly  into  exceedingly  fine  crumbs,  four  ounces  of  the  inside 
<of  a stale  loaf,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  it  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  lemon- 
rind  pared  as  thin  as  possible,  and  minced  extremely  small  ; the  same 
quantity  of  savoury  heros,  of  which  two-thirds  should  be  parsley,  and  one- 
third  thyme,  likewise  finely  minced,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a half  tea- 
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spoonful  of  salt,  and  as  much  common  pepper  or  cayenne  as  will  season 
the  forcemeat  sufficiently.  Break  into  these  two  ounces  of  good  butter  in 
very  small  bits,  add  the  unbeaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  with  the  lingers 
work  the  whole  well  together  until  it  is  smoothly  mixed.  It  is  usual  to 
chop  the  lemon-rind,  but  we  prefer  it  grated  on  a fine  grater.  It  should 
always  be  fresh  for  the  purpose  or  it  will  be  likely  to  impart  a very  un- 
pleasant- flavour  to  the  forcemeat.  Half  the  rind  of  a moderate-sized 
lemon  will  be  sufficient  for  this  quantity  ; which  for  a large  turkey  must 
be  increased  one-half. 

Bread-crumbs,  4 oz. ; lemon-rind,  £ oz.  (or  grated  rind  of  £ lemon)  ; 
mixed  savoury  herbs,  minced,  £ oz.  ; salt,  \ teaspoonful ; pepper,  £ to  £ oi 
teaspoonful ; butter,  2 oz. ; yolk,  1 egg. 

Ohs. — This,  to  our  taste,  is  a much  nicer  and  more  delicate  forcemeat 
than  that  which  is  made  with  suet,  and  we  would  recommend  it  for  trial 
in  preference.  Any  variety  of  herb  or  spice  may  be  used  to  give  it  flavour, 
and  a little  minced  onion  or  eschalot  can  be  added  to  it  also ; but  these 
last  do  not  appear  to  us  suited  to  the  meats  for  which  the  forcemeats  is 
more  particularly  intended.  Half  an  ounce  of  butter  may  be  omitted  on 
ordinary  occasions  : and  a portion  of  marjoram  or  of  sweet  basil  may 
take  the  place  of  part  of  the  thyme  and  parsley  when  preferred  to  them. 

No.  2.  Another  Good  Common  Forcemeat  , 

Add  to  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  two  of  the  lean  of  a boiled  ham, 
quite  free  from  sinew,  and  very  finely  minced  ; two  of  good  butter,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  herbs,  chopped  small,  some  lemon-grate,  nutmeg,  a 
little  salt,  a good  seasoning  of  pepper  or  cayenne  and  one  whole  egg,  or 
the  yolks  of  two.  This  may  be  fried  in  balls  of  moderate  size,  for  five 
minutes,  to  serve  with  roast  veal,  or  it  may  be  put  into  the  joint  in  the 
u&ual  way. 

Bread-crumbs,  4 oz. ; lean  of  ham,  2 oz.  ; butter,  2 oz.  ; minced  herbs,  I 
dessertspoonful ; lemon-grate,  1 teaspoonful ; nutmeg,  mace,  and  cayenne, 
together,  1 small  teaspoonful ; little  salt ; 1 whole  egg,  or  yolks  of  2. 

No.  8.  Superior  Suet  Forcemeat,  for  Veal,  Turkeys,  Ssc. 

Mix  well  together  six  ounces  of  fine  stale  crumbs,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  beef-kidney  suet,  chopped  extremely  small,  a large  dessertspoonful  of 
parsley,  mixed  with  a little  lemon-thyme,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a quarter 
one  of  cayenne,  and  a saltspoonful  or  rather  more  of  mace  and  nutmeg 
together  ; work  these  up  with  three  unbeaten  egg-yolks,  and  three  tea- 
spoonfuls of  milk  ; then  put  the  forcemeat  into  a large  mortar,  and  pound 
it  perfectly  smooth.  Take  it  out,  and  let  it  remain  in  a cool  place  for 
half  an  hour  at  least  before  it  is  used  ; then  roll  it  into  balls,  if  it  be 
wanted  to  serve  in  that  form  ; flour  and  fry  them  gently  from  seven  to 
eight  minutes,  and  dry  them  well  before  they  are  dished. 

Beef  suet  finely  minced,  6 oz. ; bread-crumbs,  6 oz. ; parsley,  mixed 
with  little  thyme,  1 large  dessertspoonful ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; mace, 
large  saltspoonful,  and  one  fourth  as  much  cayenne  ; unbeaten  egg-yolks, 

3 ; milk,  3 teaspoonfuls  : well  pounded.  Fried  in  balls,  7 to  8 minutes,  or 
poached,  6 to  7. 

Obs.—' The  finely  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon  can  be  added  to  this  force- 
meat at  pleasure  ; and  for  some  purposes  a morsel  of  garlic,  or  three  or  four 
minced  esohalots,  may  be  mixed  with  it  before  it  is  put  into  the  mortar. 

No  4.  Common  Suet  Forcemeat. 

Beef  suet  is  commonly  used  in  the  composition  of  this  kind  of  forcemeat, 
but  we  think  that  veal-kidney  suet,  when  it  could  be  obtained,  would 
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have  a better  effect ; though  the  reader  will  easily  comprehend  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  us  to  have  every  variety  of  every  recipe  which  we 
insert  put  to  the  test ; in  some  cases  we  are  compelled  merely  to  suggest 
what  appear  to  us  likely  to  be  improvements.  Strip  carefully  every 
morsel  of  skin  from  the  suet,  and  mince  it  small ; to  six  ounces  add  eight 
of  bread-crumbs,  with  the  same  proportion  of  herbs,  spice,  salt,  and 
lemon-peel,  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  and  a couple  of  whole  eggs,  which 
should  be  very  slightly  beaten,  after  the  specks  have  been  taken  out  with 
the  point  of  a small  fork.  Should  more  liquid  be  required,  the  yolk  of 
another  egg,  or  a spoonful  or  two  of  milk,  may  be  used.  Half  this 
quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a small  joint  of  veal,  or  for  a dozen  balls, 
which,  when  it  is  more  convenient  to  serve  it  in  that  form,  may  be  fried 
or  browned  beneath  the  roast,  and  then  dished  round  it,  though  this  last 
is  not  a very  refined  mode  of  dressing  them.  From  eight  to  ten  minutes 
will  fry  them  well. 

No.  5.  Oyster  Forcemeat. 

Open  carefully  a dozen  of  fine  plump  natives,  take  off  the  beards,  strain 
their  liquor,  and  rinse  the  oysters  in  it.  Grate  four  ounces  of  the  crumb 
of  a stale  loaf  into  fine  light  crumbs,  mince  the  oysters  but  not  too  small, 
and  mix  them  with  the  bread  ; add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  good  butter 
broken  into  minute  bits,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a small  lemon,  a small 
saltspoonful  of  pounded  mace,  some  cayenne,  a little  salt,  and  a large 
teaspoonful  of  parsley.  Mingle  these  ingredients  well,  and  work  them 
together  with  the  unbeaten  yolk  of  one  egg  and  a little  of  the  oyster 
liquor,  the  remainder  of  which  can  be  added  to  the  sauce  which  usually 
accompanies  this  forcemeat. 

Oysters,  1 dozen  ; bread-crumbs,  4 oz. ; outter,  oz. ; rind  \ small 
lemon  ; mace,  1 saltspoonful ; some  cayenne  and  salt ; minced  parsley,  1 
large  teaspoonful ; yolk  1 egg  ; oyster-liquor,  1 dessertspoonful  ; rolled 
into  balls,  and  fried  from  7 to  10  minutes,  or  poached  from  5 to  6 minutes. 

Obs. — In  this  preparation  the  flavour  of  the  oysters  should  prevail 
entirely  over  that  of  all  the  other  ingredients  which  are  mixed  with 
them. 

Obs.  2. — The  oyster-sausages  of  Chapter  VI.  will  serve  excellently  for 
forcemeat  also. 

No.  6. — A Finer  Oyster  Forcemeat. 

Pound  the  preceding  forcemeat  to  the  smoothest  paste,  with  the 
addition  only  of  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  should  it  be  sufficiently 
dry  to  allow  of  it.  It  is  remarkably  good  when  thus  prepared,  and  may 
be  poached  or  fried  in  balls  for  soups  or  made  dishes,  or  used  to  fill  boned 
fowls,  or  the  breasts  of  boiled  turkeys,  with  equally  good  effect. 

No  7.  Mushroom  Forcemeat. 

Cut  closely  off  the  stems  of  some  small,  just-opened  mushrooms,  peel 
them,  and  take  out  the  fur.  Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of  good  butter 
in  a saucepan,  throw  them  into  it  with  a little  cayenne  and  a slight  sprink- 
ling of  mace,  and  stew  them  softly,  keeping  them  well  shaken,  from  five 
to  seven  minutes ; then  turn  them  into  a dish,  spread  them  over  it,  and 
raise  one  end,  that  the  liquid  may  drain  from  them.  When  they  are  quite 
cold,  mince,  and  then  mix  them  with  four  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  good  butter,  and  part  of  that  in  which  they  were 
stewed  should  the  forcemeat  appear  too  moist  to  admit  of  the  whole,  as 
the  yolk  of  one  egg,  at  the  least,  must  be  added,  to  bind  the  ingredients 
together  ; strew  in  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  a third  as  much  of  cayenne,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  mace  and  nutmeg,  with  a teaspoonf  ul  of  grated 
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lemon-rind.  The  seasonings  must  be  rather  sparingly  used,  that  the 
flavour  of  the  mushrooms  may  not  be  overpowered  by  them.  Mix  the 
whole  thoroughly  with  the  unbeaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  or  of  two,  and  use 
the  forcemeat  poached  in  small  balls  for  soup,  or  fried  and  served  in  the 
dish  with  roast  fowls,  or  round  minced  veal ; or  to  fill  boiled  fowls,  part- 
ridges, or  turkeys. 

Small  mushrooms,  peeled  and  trimmed,  4 oz.  ; butter  oz.  • slight 
sprinkling  mace  and  cayenne  : 5 to  7 minutes.  Mushrooms  minced  ; bread 
crumbs,  4 oz.  ; butter,  l£  oz.  (with  part  of  that  used  in  the  stewing)  ; salt, 
1 saltspoonful ; third  as  much  of  cayenne,  of  mace,  and  of  nutmeg  ; grated 
lemon-rind,  1 teaspoonful ; yolk  of  1 to  2 eggs.  In  balls,  poached,  5 to  6 
minutes  ; fried,  6 to  8 minutes. 

Obs. — This,  like  most  other  forcemeats,  is  improved  by  being  well  beaten 
in  a large  mortar  after  it  is  entirely  mixed. 

No  8.  Forcemeat  for  Eare. 

The  first  recipe  of  this  chapter  will  be  found  very  good  for  hare  without 
any  variation  ; but  the  liver  boiled  for  three  minutes  and  finely  minced, 
may  be  added  to  it  when  it  is  thought  an  improvement : another  half 
ounce  of  butter,  and  a small  portion  more  of  egg  will  then  be  required. 
A couple  of  ounces  of  rasped  bacon,  and  a glass  of  port-wine,  are  sometimes 
recommended  for  this  forcemeat,,  but  we  think  it  is  better  without  them, 
especially  when  slices  of  bacon  are  used  to  line  the  hare.  A flavouring  of 
minced  onion  or  eschalot  can  be  added  when  the  taste  is  in  its  favour  ; or 
the  forcemeat  No.  3 may  be  substituted  for  this  altogether. 

No.  9.  Onion  and  Sage  Stuffing,  for  Pork,  Geese,  or  Ducks. 

Boil  three  large  onions  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  press  the  water 
from  them,  chop  them  small,  and  mix  with  them  an  equal  quantity  of 
bread-crumbs,  a heaped  tablespoonful  of  minced  sage,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
a half  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  and  twice  as  much  of  salt,  and  put  them 
into  the  body  of  the  goose  ; part  of  the  liver  boiled  for  two  or  three 
minuces  and  shred  fine,  is  sometimes  added  to  these,  and  the  whole  is 
bound  together  with  the  yolk  of  one  egg  or  two  ; but  they  are  quite  as 
frequently  served  without.  The  onions  can  be  used  raw,  when  their  very- 
strong  flavour  is  not  objected  to,  but  the  odour  of  the  whole  dish  will 
then  be  somewhat  overpowering. 

Large  onions,  3 ; boiled  20  to  30  minutes.  Sage,  2 to  3 dessertspoonfuls 
(or  | to  | oz.) ; butter,  1 oz. ; pepper,  £ teaspoonful  ; salt  1 teaspoonful. 

The  body  of  a goose  is  sometimes  entirely  tilled  with  mashed  potatoes, 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  only  ; or  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of 
esehalot,  onion,  or  herb-seasonings. 

No.  10.  Mr.  Cooke’s  Forcemeat  for  Ducks  or  Geese. 

Two  parts  of  chopped  onion,  two  parts  of  bread  crumbs,  three  of  butter, 
one  of  pounded  sage,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt. 

This  recipe  we  have  not  proved. 

No.  11.  Forcemeat  Balls  for  Mock  Turtle  Soups. 

The  French  forcemeat,  No.  17  of  the  present  chapter,  is  the  most  refined 
and  appropriate  forcemeat  to  serve  in  mock  turtle,  but  a more  solid  and 
highly  seasoned  one  is  usually  added  to  it  in  this  country.  In  very  common 
eookery  the  ingredients  are  merely  chopped  small  and  mixed  together 
with  a moistening  of  eggs  ; but  when  the  trouble  of  pounding  and  blend- 
ing them  properly  is  objected  to,  we  would  recommend  the  common  veal 
forcemeat  No.  1,  in  preference  ; as  the  undressed  veal  and  suet,  when 
merely  minced,  do  not  produce  a good  effect.  Four  ounces  each  of  these 
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with  an  ounce  or  so  of  the  lean  of  a boiled  ham,  and  three  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, a large  dessertspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  a small  portion  of  thjrme 
or  marjoram,  a saltspoonful  of  white  pepper,  twice  as  much  or  more  of 
salt,  a little  cayenne,  half  a small  nutmug,  and  a couple  of  eggs,  well  mixed 
with  a fork  first  to  separate  the  meat,  and  after  the  moistening  is  added, 
with  the  fingers,  then  rolled  into  balls,  and  boiled  in  a little  soup  for 
twenty  minutes,  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  : but  the  reader 
will  find  the  following  recipe  very  superior  to  it : — 

Rasp,  that  is  to  say,  scrape  with  a knife  clear  from  the  fibre,  four  ounces 
of  veal,  which  should  be  cut  into  thick  slices,  and  taken  quite  free  from 
skin  and  fat ; chop  it  fine,  and  then  pound  it  as  smoothly  as  possible  in  a 
large  mortar,  with  three  ounces  of  the  rasped  fat  of  an  unboiled  ham  of 
good  flavour  or  of  the  finest  bacon,  and  one  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, a tablespoonful  of  the  lean  of  a boiled  ham  should  it  be  at  hand,  a 
good  seasoning  of  cayenne,  nutmeg,  and  mace,  mixed  together,  a heaped 
dessertspoonful  of  minced  herbs,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; poach  a small 
bit  when  it  is  mixed,  and  add  any  further  seasoning  it  may  require  ; and 
when  it  is  of  good  flavour,  roll  it  into  balls  of  moderate  size,  and  boil  them 
twelve  minutes  ; then  drain  and  drop  them  into  the  soup.  No  forcemeat 
should  be  boiled  in  the  soup  itself,  on  account  of  the  fat  which  would 
escape  from  it  in  the  process  : a little  stock  should  be  reserved  for  the 
purpose. 

Very  common  : — Lean  of  neck  of  veal,  4 oz.  ; beef -kidney  suet,  4 oz., 
both  finely  chopped  ; bread-crumbs,  3 oz.  ; minced  parsley,  large  dessert- 
spoonful ; thyme  or  marjoram,  small  teaspoonful  ; lean  of  boiled  ham,  1 
to  2 oz. ; white  pepper,  1 saltspoonful  ; salt,  twice  as  much  ; | small  nut- 
meg ; eggs,  2 : in  balls,  12  minutes. 

Better  forcemeat : — Lean  veal  rasped,  4 oz. ; fat  of  unboiled  ham,  oi 
finest  bacon,  3 oz. ; butter,  1 oz. ; bread-crumbs,  2 oz. ; lean  of  boiled  ham, 
minced,  1 large  tablespoonful  ; minced  herbs,  1 heaped  dessertspoonful  ; 
full  seasoning  of  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cayenne,  mixed ; yolks  of  eggs,  2 : 12 
minutes. 

No.  12.  Egg  Balls. 

Boil  four  or  five  new  laid  eggs  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  lay  them 
into  fresh  water  until  they  are  cold.  Take  out  the  yolks,  and  pound  them 
smoothly  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  one  raw  egg,  or  more,  if  required  ; add 
a little  salt  and  cayenne,  roll  the  mixture  into  balls  the  size  of  marbles, 
and  boil  them  for  two  minutes.  Half  a teaspoonful  of  flour  is  sometimes 
worked  up  with  the  eggs. 

Hard  yolks  of  eggs,  4 ; 1 raw  ; little  salt  and  cayenne  : 2 minutes. 

No.  13.  Brain  Cakes. 

Wash  and  soak  the  brains  well  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  in  hot  ; 
free  them  from  the  skin  and  large  fibres,  and  boil  them  in  water,  slightly 
salted,  from  two  to  three  minutes  ; beat  them  up  with  a teaspoonful  of 
sage  very  finely  chopped,  or  with  equal  parts  of  sage  and  parsley,  half  a 
teaspoonful  or  rather  more  of  salt,  half  as  much  mace,  a little  white  pepper 
or  cayenne,  and  one  egg  ; drop  them  in  small  cakes  into  the  pan,  ana  fry 
them  in  butter  a fine  light  brown  : two  yolks  of  eggs  will  make  the  cakes 
more  delicate  than  the  white  and  yolk  of  one.  A teaspoonful  of  flour  and 
a little  lemon-grate  are  sometimes  added. 

No.  14.  Another  Recipe  for  Brain  Cakes. 

Boil  the  brains  in  a little  good  veal-gravy  very  gently  for  ten  minutes ; 
drain  then  on  a sieve,  and  when  cold  cut  them  into  thick  dice ; dip  tiiein 
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into  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  then  into  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  mixed  with 
salt,  pounded  spices,  and  fine  herbs  minced  extremely  small ; fry  them  of 
a light  brown,  drain  and  dry  them  well,  and  drop  them  into  the  soup  or 
hash  after  it  is  dished.  When  broth  or  gravy  is  not  at  hand,  the  brains 
may  be  boiled  in  water. 

No.  15.  Chestnut  Forcemeat, 

Strip  the  outer  skin  from  some  fine  sound  chestnuts,  then  throw  them 
into  a saucepan  of  hot  water,  and  set  them  over  the  tire  for  a minute  or 
two,  when  they  may  easily  be  blanched  like  almonds.  Put  them  into  cold 
water  as  they  are  peeled.  Dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  weigh  them.  Stew 
six  ounces  of  them  very  gently  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  in  just 
sufficient  strong  veal-gravy  to  cover  them.  Take  them  up,  drain  them 
on  a sieve,  and  when  cold  pound  them  perfectly  smooth  with  half  their 
weight  of  the  nicest  bacon  rasped  clear  from  all  rust  or  fibre,  or  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of  dry  bread-crumbs,  a small 
teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon  rind,  one  of  salt,  half  as  much  mace  or  nut- 
meg, a moderate  quantity  of  cayenne,  and  the  unbeaten  yolks  of  two  or 
of  three  eggs.  This  mixture  makes  most  excellent  forcemeat  cakes,  which 
must  be  moulded  with  a knife,  a spoon,  or  the  fingers,  dipped  in  flour  : 
more  should  be  dredged  over,  and  pressed  upon  them,  and  they  shoula 
be  slowly  fried  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Chestnuts,  6 oz. ; veal-gravy,  £ of  a pint : 15  to  20  minutes.  Bacon  or 
butter,  3 oz. ; bread-crumbs,  2 oz. ; lemon-peel  and  salt,  1 teaspoonful 
each. 

No.  16.  An  Excellent  French  Forcemeat. 

Take  six  ounces  of  veal  free  from  fat  and  skin,  cut  it  into  dice  and  put 
it  into  a saucepan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  a large  teaspoonful  of 
finely  minced,  half  as  much  thyme,  salt,  and  grated  Jemonrind,  and  a 
sufficient  seasoning  of  nutmeg,  cayenne,  and  mace,  to  flavour  it  pleasantly. 
Stew  these  very  gently  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  then  lift  out  the 
veal  and  put  into  the  saucepan  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs ; let  them 
simmer  until  they  have  absorbed  the  gravy  yielded  by  the  meat ; keep 
them  stirred  until  they  are  as  dry  as  possible  ; beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to 
them  while  they  are  hot,  and  set  them  aside  to  cool.  Mince  and  pound 
the  veal,  add  the  bread  to  it  as  soon  as  it  is  cold,  beat  them  well  together, 
with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  and  two  of  the  finest  bacon,  quite 
freed  from  rust,  and  scraped  clear  from  skin  and  fiore  ; put  to  them  the 
yolks  of  two  small  eggs  and  mix  them  well ; then  take  the  forcemeat  from 
the  mortar,  aud  set  it  in  a very  cool  place  until  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Veal,  6 oz. ; butter,  2 oz. ; minced  parsley,  1 teaspoonful ; thyme,  salt, 
and  lemon-peel,  each  J teaspoonful ; little  nutmeg,  cayenne,  and  mace : 
12  to  15  minutes.  Bread-crumbs,  2 oz. ; butter,  \\  oz. ; rasped  bacon,  2 oz. ; 
yolk  of  eggs,  2 to  3. 

French  Forcemeat  for  Fowls. 

When  the  above  forcemeat  is  intended  to  fill  boned  fowls,  the  livers  of 
two  or  three  boiled  for  four  minutes,  or  stewed  with  the  veal  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  then  minced  and  pounded  with  the  other  ingredients,  will 
be  found  a great  improvement ; and,  if  mushrooms  can  be  procured,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  them,  chopped  small,  should  be  stewed  and  beaten  with 
it  also.  A small  portion  of  the  best  end  of  the  neck  will  afford  the  quan- 
tity of  lean  required  for  this  recipe,  and  the  remains  of  it  will  make  ex- 
cellent gravy 
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No.  17.  French  Forcemeat  called  Quenelles. 

This  is  a peculiarly  light  and  delicate  kind  of  forcemeat,  which  by  good 
French  cooks  is  compounded  with  exceeding  care.  It  is  served  abroad  in 
a variety  of  forms,  and  is  made  of  very  finely-grained  white  veal,  or  of 
the  undressed  flesh  of  poultry,  or  of  rabbits,  rasped  quite  free  from  sinew, 
then  chopped  and  pounded  to  the  finest  paste,  first  by  itself,  and  after- 
wards with  an  equal  quantity  of  boiled  calf’s  udder  or  of  butter,  and  of 
panada , which  is  but  another  name  for  bread  soaked  in  cream  or  gravy 
and  then  dried  over  the  fire  until  it  forms  a sort  of  paste.  As  the  three 
ingredients  should  be  equal  in  volume,  not  in  weight,  they  are  each  rolled 
into  a separate  ball  before  they  are  mixed,  that  their  size  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  eye.  When  the  fat  of  the  fillet  of  veal  (which  in  England  is 
not  often  divided  for  sale,  as  it  is  in  France)  is  not  to  be  procured,  a rather 
less  proportion  of  butter  will  serve  in  its  stead.  The  following  will  be 
found  a very  good,  and  not  a troublesome  recipe  for  veal  forcemeat  of  this 
kind. 

Rasp  quite  clear  from  sinew,  after  the  fat  and  skin  have  been  entirely 
cleared  from  it,  four  ounces  of  the  finest  veal ; chop,  and  pound  it  well : 
if  it  be  carefully  prepared  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  passing  it  through 
a sieve,  but  this  should  otherwise  be  done.  Soak  in  a small  saucepan 
two  ounces  of  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf  in  a little  rich  but  pale  veal  gravy 
or  white  sauce  ; then  press  and  drain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  moisture 
from  it,  and  stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  as  dry  as  it  will  become 
without  burning  : it  will  adhere  in  a ball  to  the  spoon,  and  leave  the 
saucepan  quite  dry  when  it  is  sufficiently  done.  Mix  with  it,  while  it  is 
still  hot,  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  add  it  to  the  veal 
with  three  ounces  of  very  fresh  butter,  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  mace, 
half  as  much  cayenne,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a saltspoonful  of  salt.  When 
these  are  perfectly  beaten  and  well  blended  together,  add  another  whole 
©gg  after  having  merely  taken  out  the  specks  : the  mixture  will  then  be 
ready  for  use,  and  may  be  moulded  into  balls,  or  small  thick  oval  shapes 
a little  flattened,  and  poached  in  gravy  or  soup  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
These  quenelles  may  be  served  by  themselves  in  a rich  sauce  as  a corner 
dish,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  things.  They  may  likewise  be  first 
poached  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  left  on  a drainer  to  become  cold  ; 
then  dipped  into  egg  and  the  finest  bread-crumbs  and  fried,  and  served 
m croquettes. 

No.  18,  Forcemeat  for  Kaised  and  other  Cold  Pies. 

The  very  finest  sausage-meat  highly  seasoned,  and  made  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  fat  and  lean,  is  an  exceedingly  good  forcemeat  for  veal, 
chicken,  rabbit,  and  some  few  other  pies  ; savoury  herbs  minced  small 
may  be  added  to  heighten  its  flavour  if  it  be  intended  for  immediate  eat- 
ing ; but  it  will  not  then  remain  good  quite  so  long,  unless  they  should 
have  been  previously  dried.  To  prevent  its  being  too  dry,  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water  should  be  mixed  with  it  before  it  is  put  into  the 
pie.  One  pound  of  lean  veal  to  one  and  a quarter  of  the  pork-fat  is  some- 
times used,  and  smoothly  pounded  with  a high  seasoning  of  spices,  herbs, 
and  eschalots,  or  garlic  ; but  we  cannot  recommend  the  introduction  of 
these  last  into  pies  unless  they  are  especially  ordered  : mushrooms  or 
truffles  may  be  mixed  with  any  kind  of  forcemeat  with  far  better  effect 
Equal  parts  of  veal  and  fat  bacon,  will  also  make  a good  forcemeat  for 
pies,  if  chopped  finely,  and  well  spiced. 

Sausage-meat,  well  seasoned.  Or  : veal,  1 lb.  ; pork-fat,  1 \ lb.  ; salt,  1 
oz. ; pepper,  £ to  i oz.  ; fine  herbs,  spice,  <fcc.,  as  in  forcmeeat  No-  l,  or 
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sausage-meat.  Or  : veal  and  bacon,  equal  weight,  seasoned  in  the  same* 
way. 

So.  19.  Panada. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  soaked  bread  which  is  mixed  with  th© 
French  forcemeats,  and  which  renders  them  so  peculiarly  delicate.  Pour 
on  the  crumb  of  two  or  three  rolls,  or  on  that  of  any  other  very  light 
bread,  as  much  good  boiling  broth,  milk,  or  cream,  as  will  cover  and 
moisten  it  well : put  a plate  over  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  remain 
for  half  an  hour,  or  more  ; then  drain  off  the  superfluous  liquid,  and 
squeeze  the  panada  dry  by  wringing  it  in  a thin  cloth  into  a ball  ; put 
it  into  a small  stewpan  or  enamelled  saucepan,  and  pour  to  it  as  much 
only  of  rich  white  se.uce  or  of  gravy  as  it  can  easily  absorb,  and  stir  it 
constantly  with  a wooden  spoon  over  a clear  and  gentle  tire,  until  it 
forms  a very  dry  paste  and  adheres  in  a mass  to  the  spoon  : when  it  is  in 
this  state,  mix  with  it  thoroughly  the  unbeaten  yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs* 
which  will  give  it  firmness,  and  set  it  aside  to  become  quite  cold  before  it 
is  put  into  the  mortar.  The  best  French  cooks  give  the  highest  degree  of 
savour  that  they  can  to  this  panada,  and  add  no  other  seasoning  to  the 
forcemeats  of  which  it  forms  a part : it  is  used  in  an  equal  proportion 
with  the  meat,  and  with  the  calf’s  udder  or  butter  of  which  they  are 
eomposed,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  recipe  for  quenelles.  They 
stew  slowly  for  the  purpose,  a small  bit  of  lean  ham,  two  or  three  minced 
eschalots,  a bay  leaf,  a few  mushrooms,  a little  parsley,  a clove  or  two,  and 
a small  blade  of  mace  in  a little  good  butter,  and  when  they  are  suffi- 
ciently browned,  pour  to  them  as  much  broth  or  gravy  as  will  be  needed 
for  the  panada ; and  when  this  has  simmered  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  so  as  to  have  acquired  the  proper  flavour  without  being  much 
reduced,  they  strain  it  over,  and  boil  it  into  the  bread.  The  common 
course  of  cookery  in  an  English  kitchen  does  not  often  require  the  practice 
of  the  greater  niceties  and  refinements  of  the  art : and  trouble  (of  which 
the  French  appear  to  be  perfectly  regardless  when  the  excellence  of  their 
preparations  is  concerned)  is  there  in  general  so  much  thought  of,  and 
exclaimed  against,  that  a more  summary  process  would  probably  meet 
with  a better  chance  of  success. 

A quicker  and  rougher  mode  of  making  the  panada,  and  indeed  the 
forcemeat  altogether,  is  to  pour  strong  veal  broth  or  gravy  upon  it,  and 
after  it  has  soaked,  to  boil  it  dry,  without  any  addition  except  that  of  & 
little  fine  spice,  lemon-grate,  or  any  other  favourite  English  seasoning. 
Minced  herbs,  salt,  cayenne,  and  mace,  may  be  beaten  with  the  meat,  to 
which  a small  portion  of  well-pounded  ham  may  likewise  be  added  at 
pleasure. 

No.  20.  A simple  Forcemeat. 

For  a very  simple  plain  forcemeat,  take  half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs, 
a little  grated  lemon  peel,  a tablespoonful  of  finely  chopped  parsley,  a 
little  nutmeg,  a small  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper  and  cayenne,  two  ounces 
of  best  beef  suet  very  finely  chopped,  two  eggs  beaten.  Mix  all  together. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

BOILING,  ROASTING,  STEWING,  FRYING,  BROILING, 
BAKING,  BRAISING,  LARDING,  BONING  AND 
BLANCHING. 

A thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  processes  described  in  the  present 
chapter  will  form  a really  good  cook  far  sooner  and  more  completely  than 
any  array  of  mere  recipes  can  do,  however  minutely  they  may  be  ex- 
plained ; they  should,  therefore,  be  well  studied  and  comprehended, 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  compound  difficult  dishes  ; and  the 
principles  of  roasting,  boiling,  stewing,  and  baking,  at  least,  ought  to  be 
clearly  understood  by  every  servant  who  undertakes  the  duties  of  what 
is  called  plain  cookery,  which  is,  in  fact,  of  more  importance  than  any 
other,  because  it  is  in  almost  universal  request  in  this  country  for  families 
of  moderate  fortune  ; and  any  person  who  excels  in  it  will  easily  become 
expert  in  what  are  considered  the  higher  branches  of  the  art. 

In  a vast  number  of  English  kitchens  the  cookery  fails  from  the  hurried 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  from  the  excess  of  heat  produced 
by  the  enormous  coal-fires  constantly  kept  burning  there  at  all  seasons,, 
without  which  ignorant  servants  imagine  no  dinner  can  be  properly 
cooked  ; a mistake  which  cannot  fail  quickly  to  become  apparent  to  the 
most  inexperienced  reader  who  will  give  a patient  trial  to  the  slow 
methods  of  cooking  recommended  in  the  following  pages.  These  will  be* 
found  to  combine  exceeding  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  with  a 
degree  of  superiority  in  the  food  prepared  by  them,  which  would  scarcely 
be  credited  unless  it  were  put  to  the  test.  In  stewing,  and  baking  in 
closely  covered  vessels,  this  superiority  is  more  particularly  remarkable 
and  we  would  willingly  give  a far  larger  space  to  so  useful  a subject  than 
our  limits  will  permit ; we  are,  however,  compelled,  though  with  regret, 
to  restrict  ourselves  to  such  details  as  we  have  now  supplied  in  various 
parts  of  this  volume. 

To  Boil  Meat. 

Boiling,  in  the  usual  English  manner,  is  the  least  advantageous  of  all 
modes  of  cooking  meat,  because  a large  portion  of  the  nourishment  which 
it  contains  is  withdrawn  from  it  in  the  process,  and  it  is  usually  very 
insipid  in  flavour. 

We  have  already  given,  at  the  commencemeat  of  Chapter  IV.,  the^ 
substance  of  Liebig’s  instructions  for  scientific  boiling  ; but  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  them  here,  with  such 
additions  as  our  own  observation  has  enabled  us  to  supply. 

In  making  soup,  gravy,  or  savoury  jelly  of  any  kind,  the  principal  object 
is  to  extract  from  the  meat  used  for  the  preparation  all  the  nutriment 
and  savour  which  it  can  be  made  to  yield.  This  is  effected  by  putting  it 
into  cold  water,  and  heating  it  very  slowly  indeed,  and  then  keeping  it 
for  a specified  time  at  the  point  of  boiling,  or  letting  it  simmer  in  the 
gentlest  manner ; but  when  the  meat  itself  is  required  for  foo  J its 
nutritious  juices  must  be  prevented  from  escaping  as  much  as  ] 3ssible, 
which  is  done  by  plunging  it  into  fast  boiling  water  for  n i iw  minutes,, 
to  contract  the  pores  of  the  surface  (to  harden  it,  in  fact),  and  adding 
immediately  afterwards  as  much  cold  water  as  will  reduce  the  whole  to  a 
moderate  temperature.  Part  of  the  water  should  then  be  taken  away,  as 
meat  should  never  be  cooked  in  a larger  quantity  than  is  absolutely 
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needed  to  keep  it  entirely  covered  until  it  is  ready  to  serve ; for  this 
reason  it  should  be  always  boiled  in  a vessel  nearly  of  its  own  size. 

Large  joints  should  be  neatly  trimmed,  washed  extremely  clean,  and 
skewered  or  bound  firmly  into  good  shape,  when  they  are  of  a nature  to 
require  it ; brought  to  boil  over  a moderate  fire,  and  simmered  until  they 
are  done,  the  scum  being  carefully  and  entirely  cleared  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  as  it  gathers  there,  which  will  be  principally  from  within  a 
few  minutes  of  its  beginning  to  boil,  and  during  a few  minutes  afterwards. 
If  not  thoroughly  skimmed  off  at  the  proper  time,  it  will  sink,  and  adhere 
to  the  joint,  giving  it  a very  uninviting  appearance. 

Pickled  or  salted  meat  requires  longer  boiling  than  fresh  ; and  that 
which  is  smoked  and  dried  longer  still  : this  last  should  always  be  laid 
into  cold  water,  slowly  heated,  and  if,  from  any  circumstances,  time  can- 
not have  been  allowed  for  soaking  it  properly,  and  there  is  a probability 
of  its  being  too  salt  when  served,  it  should  be  brought  very  softly  to  boil 
in  a large  quantity  of  water,  which  should  in  part  be  changed  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  quite  briny,  for  as  much  more  that  is  ready  boiling. 

It  is  customary  to  lay  rounds  of  beef,  and  other  large  joints,  upon  a fish- 
plate, or  to  throw  some  wooden  skewers  under  them,  to  prevent  their 
sticking  to  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  cooked  ; and  it  is  as  well  to  take 
the  precaution,  though  unless  they  be  placed  over  a very  fierce  fire,  they 
cannot  be  in  danger  of  this.  The  time  allowed  for  them  is  about  the  same 
as  for  roasting,  from  fifeeen  to  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound.  For  cook- 
ing rounds  of  beef,  and  other  ponderous  joints,  a pan  of  this  form  is  very 
convenient. 

By  means  of  two  almost  equally  expensive  preparations,  called  a poftee, 
and  a blanc , the  insipidity  which  rosults  from  boiling  meat  or  vegetables 
in  water  only  may  be  removed,  and  the  whiteness  of  either  will  be  better 
preserved.  Turkeys,  fowls,  and  sweet-breads,  calf’s  brains,  cauliflower, 
and  artichoke  bottoms,  are  the  articles  for  which  the  poeUe  and  the  blanc 
are  more  especially  used  in  expensive  foreign  cookery  : the  reader  will 
judge  by  the  following  recipes  how  far  they  are  admissible  into  that  of 
the  economist. 

Poelee. 

Cut  into  large  dice  two  pounds  of  lean  veal,  and  two  pounds  of  fat 
bacon  cured  without  saltpetre,  two  large  carrots,  and  two  onions  ; to 
these  add  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter ; put  the  whole  into  a stewpan, 
and  stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon  over  a gentle  Are  until  the  veal  is  very 
white,  and  the  bacon  is  partially  melted  : then  pour  to  them  three  pints 
of  clear  boiling  broth  or  water,  throw  in  four  cloves,  a small  bunch  or  two 
thyme  and  parsley,  a bay-leaf,  and  a few  corns  of  white  pepper ; boil 
these  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half,  then  strain  the  poelee  through  a fine 
sieve,  and  set  it  by  in  a cool  place.  Use  it  instead  of  water  for  boiling 
the  various  articles  we  have  already  named  : it  will  answer  for  several  in 
in  succession,  and  will  remain  good  for  many  days.  Some  cooks  order  a 
pound  of  butter  in  addition  to  the  bacon,  and  others  substitute  beef-suet 
in  part  for  this  last. 

A Blanc. 

Put  into  a stewpan  one  pound  of  fat  bacon  rasped,  one  pound  of  beef- 
guet  cut  small,  and  one  pound  of  butter  ; the  strained  juice  of  two  lemons, 
a couple  of  bay -leaves,  three  cloves,  three  carrots,  and  three  onions  divided 
into  dice,  and  less  than  half  a pint  of  water.  Simmer  these  gently,  keep- 
ing them  often  stirred,  until  the  fat  is  well  melted,  and  the  water  has 
^evaporated  ; then  nour  in  rather  more  than  will  be  required  for  the  dish 
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which  is  to  be  cooked  in  the  blanc  ; boil  it  softly  until  all  the  ingredients 
has  given  out  their  full  flavour,  skim  it  well,  add  salt  if  needed,  and  strain 
rt  off  for  use.  A calf’s  head  is  often  boiled  in  this. 

Roasting. 

Roasting,  which  is  quite  the  favourite  mode  of  dressing  meat  in  this 
country,  and  one  in  which  the  English  are  thought  to  excel,  requires  un- 
remitting attention  on  the  part  of  the  cook  rather  than  any  great  exertion 
of  skill.  Large  kitchens  are  usually  fitted  with  a smoke-jack,  by  means 
of  which  several  spits,  if  needful,  can  be  kept  turning  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  in  small  establishments,  a roaster  which  allows  of  some  economy  in 
point  of  fuel  is  more  commonly  used. 

Spit  or  suspend  the  joint,  and  place  it  very  far  from  the  fire  at  first ; 
keep  it  constantly  basted,  and  when  it  is  two  parts  done,  move  it  nearer 
to  the  fire  that  it  may  be  properly  browned  ; but  guard  carefully  against 
being  burned.  A few  minutes  before  it  is  taken  from  the  spit,  sprinkle  a 
little  fine  salt  over  it,  baste  it  thoroughly  with  its  own  dripping,  or  with 
butter,  and  dredge  it  with  flour  : as  soon  as  the  froth  is  well  risen,  dish, 
and  serve  the  meat.  Or,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  frothing  which  is 
often  greatly  objected  toon  account  of  the  raw  taste  retained  by  the  flour, 
dredge  the  roast  liberally  soon  after  it  is  first  laid  to  the  fire  ; the  flour 
will  then  form  a savoury  incrustation  upon  it,  and  assist  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  its  juices.  When  meat  or  poultry  is  wrapped  in  buttered  paper 
it  must  not  be  floured  until  this  is  removed,  which  should  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  either  is  served, 

Baron  Liebig,  whom  we  have  already  so  often  quoted,  says,  that  roasting 
should  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  boiling  ; and  that  sufficient 
heat  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  meat  at  once,  to  contract  the 
pores  and  prevent  the  escape  of  its  juices  ; and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
process  should  be  slow.  When  a joint  is  first  laid  to  the  fire,  therefore,  it 
should  be  placed  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  sufficiently  near 
to  effect  this,  without  any  part,  and  the  fat  especially,  being  allowed 
to  acquire  more  than  the  slightest  colour,  and  then  drawn  back  and 
finished  by  the  directions  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

The  speedy  application  of  very  hot  basting-fat  to  every  part  of  the 
meat  would  probably  be  attended  with  the  same  result  as  subjecting  it 
to  the  full  action  of  the  fire.  It  is  certain  that  roasts  which  are  constantly 
and  carefully  basted  are  always  very  superior  to  those  which  are  neglected 
in  this  respect. 

Remember  always  to  draw  bs>ck  the  dripping-pan  when  the  fire  has  to 
be  stirred,  or  when  fresh  coals  are  thrown  on,  that  the  cinders  and  ashes 
may  not  fall  into  it. 

When  meat  is  very  lean,  a slice  of  butter,  or  a small  quantity  of  clarified 
dripping,  should  be  melted  in  the  pan  to  baste  it  with  at  first ; though 
the  use  of  the  latter  should  be  scrupulously  avoided  for  poultry,  or  any 
delicate  meats,  as  the  flavour  it  imparts  is  to  many  persons  peculiarly 
objectionable.  Let  the  spit  be  kept  bright  and  clean,  and  wipe  it  before 
the  meat  is  put  on  ; balance  the  joint  well  upon  it,  that  it  may  turn 
steadily,  and  if  needful  secure  it  with  screw-skewers.  A cradle  spit,  which 
is  so  constructed  that  it  contains  the  meat  in  a sort  of  framework,  instead 
of  passing  through  it,  may  be  often  very  advantageously  used  instead  of 
an  ordinary  one,  as  the  perforation  of  the  meat  by  this  last  must  always 
occasion  some  escape  of  the  juices  ; and  it  is,  moreover,  particularly  to  be 
objected  to  in  roasting  joints  or  poultry  which  have  been  boned  and  filled 
with  forcemeat.  The  cradle  spit  is  much  better  suited  to  these,  as  well 
as  to  a suckling  pig,  sturgeon,  salmon,  and  other  large  fish  ; but  it  is  not 
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very  commonly  to  be  found  in  our  kitchens,  many  of  which  exhibit  a 
singular  scantiness  of  the  conveniences  which  assist  the  labours  of  the 
-cook. 

For  heavy  and  substantial  joints,  a quarter  or  an  hour  is  generally 
allowed  for  every  pound  of  meat ; and  with  a sound  tire  and  frequent 
basting,  will  be  found  sufficient  when  the  process  is  conducted  in  the  usual 
manner  ; but  by  the  slow  method,  as  we  shall  designate  it,  almost  double 
the  time  will  be  required.  Pork,  veal,  and  lamb,  should  always  be  well 
roasted  ; but  many  eaters  prefer  mutton  and  beef  rather  under-dressed, 
though  some  persons  have  a strong  objection  to  the  sight  even  of  any 
meat  that  is  not  thoroughly  cooked. 

Joints  which  are  thin  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  require  less  of  the 
fire  than  thick  and  solid  ones.  Ribs  of  beef,  for  example,  will  be  sooner 
ready  to  serve  than  an  equal  weight  of  the  rump,  round,  or  sirloin  ; and 
the  neck  or  shoulder  of  mutton,  or  spare  rib  of  pork,  than  the  leg. 

When  to  preserve  the  succulence  of  the  meat  is  more  an  object  than  to 
economise  fuel,  beef  and  mutton  should  be  laid  at  twice  the  usual  distance 
from  the  fire,  after  the  surface  has  been  thoroughly  heated,  as  directed  by 
Liebig,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  until  they  are  perfectly  heated  through; 
the  roasting,  so  managed,  will  of  course  be  slow  ; and  from  three  hours 
and  a half  to  four  hours  will  be  necessary  to  cook  by  this  method  a leg  of 
mutton  of  ordinary  size,  for  which  two  hours  would  amply  suffice  in  a 
common  way  ; but  the  flesh  will  be  remarkably  tender,  and  the  flow  of 
gravy  from  it  most  abundant.  It  should  not  be  drawn  near  the  fire  until 
within  the  last  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  should  then  be  placed 
only  so  close  as  to  brown  it  properly.  No  kina  of  roast  indeed  should  at 
any  time  be  allowed  to  take  colour  too  quickly  ; it  should  be  heated  gradu- 
ally, and  kept  at  least  at  a moderate  distance  from  the  fire  until  it  is 
nearly  done,  or  the  outside  will  be  dry  and  hard,  if  not  burned,  while  the 
inside  will  be  only  half  cooked. 


Steaming. 

The  application  of  steam  to  culinary  purposes  is  becoming  very  general 
in  our  kitchens  at  the  present  day,  especially  in  those  of  large  establish- 
ments, many  of  which  are  furnished  with  apparatus  for  its  use,  so  admir- 
ably constructed  and  so  complete,  that  the  process  may  be  conducted  on 
an  extensive  scale  with  very  slight  trouble  to  the  cook  ; and  with  the 
further  advantage  of  being  at  a distance  from  the  fire,  the  steam  being 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  vessels  intended  to  receive  it.  Fish,  butcher’s 
meat,  poultry,  vegetables,  puddings,  maccaroni,  and  rice,  are  all  subjected 
1)0  its  action,  instead  of  being  immersed  in  water,  as  in  simple  boiling  ; 
and  the  result  is  t#  many  persons  perfectly  satisfactory  ; though  as  there 
is  a difference  of  opinion  amongst  first-rate  cooks,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  two  modes  of  dressing  meat  and  fish,  a trial  should 
be  given  to  the  steaming  on  a small  scale,  before  any  great  expenses  are 
incurred  for  it,  which  may  be  done  easily  with  a common  saucepan  or 
boiler,  fitted  like  the  one  shown  above,  with  a simple  tin  steamer. 
Servants  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  these,  should  be  warned  against 
boiling  in  the  vessel  itself  anything  of  a coarse  or  strong  flavour,  when 
the  article  steamed  is  of  a delicate  nature.  The  vapou r from  soup  contain- 
ing onions,  for  example,  would  have  a very  bad  effect  on  a sweet  pudding, 
and  on  many  other  dishes.  Care  and  discretion,  therefore,  must  be 
exercised  on  this  point.  By  means  of  a kettle  fixed  over  it,  the  steam  of 
the  boiler  in  the  kitchen  range  may  be  made  available  for  cooking  fish, 
potatoes,  and  their  sauces,  all  in  progress  of  steaming  at  the  same  time. 
The  quite  inexperienced  cook  may  require  to  be  told,  that  any  article  of 
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food  to  be  cooked  by  steam  in  a saucepan,  must  be  prepared  exactly  as 
for  boiling,  and  laid  into  the  sort  of  strainer  affixed  to  the  top  of  the 
saucepan  ; and  that  water,  or  some  other  kind  of  liquid,  must  be  put  into 
the  saucepan  itself,  and  kept  boiling  in  it,  the  lid  being  first  closely  fixed 
into  the  steamer. 

Stewing. 

This  very  wholesome,  convenient,  and  economical  mode  of  cookery 
is  by  no  means  so  well  understood  nor  profited  by  in  England  as  on  the 
continent,  where  its  advantages  are  fully  appreciated.  So  very  small  a 
quantity  of  fuel  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  gentle  degree  of  ebullition 
which  it  requires,  that  this  alone  would  recommend  it  to  the  careful 
housekeeper ; but  if  the  process  be  skilfully  conducted,  meat  softly  stoved 
or  stewed,  in  close-shutting,  or  luted  vessels,  is  in  every  respect  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  which  is  roasted  ; but  it  must  be  simmered  only,  and 
ia  the  gentlest  possible  manner,  or,  instead  of  being  tender,  nutritious, 
and  highly  palatable,  it  will  be  dry,  hard,  and  indigestible.  The  common 
cooking  stoves  in  this  country,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  constructed, 
have  rendered  the  exact  regulation  of  heat  which  stewing  requires  rather 
difficult ; and  the  smoke  and  blaze  of  a large  coal  fire  are  very  unfavour- 
able to  many  other  modes  of  cookery  as  well.  The  French  have  generally 
the  advantage  of  the  embers  and  ashes  of  the  wood  which  is  their  ordin- 
ary fuel  ; and  they  have  always,  in  addition,  a stove  of  this  construction, 
in  which  charcoal  or  braise  (for  explanation  of  this  word,  3ee  remarks  on 
preserving,  Chapter  XXVIII.)  only  is  burned  ; and  upon  which  their 
stewpans  can,  when  there  is  occasion,  be  left  uncovered,  without  the 
danger  of  their  contents  being  spoiled,  which  there  generally  is  with  us. 

It  is  true,  that  of  late  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  our  own 
stoves  ; and  the  hot  plates,  or  hearths  with  which  the  kitchens  of  good 
bouses  are  always  furnished,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  simmering 
system  ; but  when  the  cook  has  not  the  convenience  of  one,  the  stewpans 
must  be  placed  on  trivets  high  above  the  fire,  and  be  constantly  watched, 
and  moved,  as  occasion  may  require,  nearer  to,  or  further  from  the  flame. 

No  copper  vessels  from  which  the  inner  tinning  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  worn  away  should  be  used  ever  for  this  or  for  any  other  kind  of 
cookery  ; or  not  health  only,  but  life  itself,  may  be  endangered  by  them. 
Sugar,  being  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  verdigris,  should  be 
plentifully  taken,  dissolved  in  water,  so  as  to  form  a syrup,  by  persons 
who  may  unfortunately  have  partaken  of  any  dish  into  which  this 
dangerous  ingredient  has  entered.  We  have  ourselves  seen  a dish  of  acid 
fruit  which  had  been  boiled  without  sugar  in  a copper  pan  from  which 
the  tin  lining  was  half  worn  away,  coated  with  verdigris  after  it  had 
become  cold  ; and  from  the  careless  habits  of  the  person  who  had  prepared 
It,  the  chances  were  greatly  in  favour  of  its  lieing  served  to  a family 
afterwards,,  if  it  had  not  been  accidentally  discovered.  Salt  acts  upon 
the  copper  in  the  same  manner  as  acids  : vegetables,  too,  from  the  portion 
-of  the  latter  which  they  contain,  have  the  same  injurious  effect,  and  the 
greatest  danger  results  from  allowing  preparations  containing  any  of  these 
to  become  cold  (or  cool)  in  the  stewpan,  in  contact  with  the  exposed  part  of 
the  copper  in  the  inside.  Thick,  well-tinned  iron  saucepans  will  answer 
for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  common  English  cookery,  even  for  stewing, 
provided  they  have  tightly-fitting  lids  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  steam  ; 
but  the  copper  ones  are  of  more  convenient  form,  and  better  adapted  to  a 
superior  order  of  cookery. 

The  enamelled  stewpans  and  eaicepans  which  have  now  very  much 
sruparseded  the  old-fashioned  metal  ones  for  many  purposes,  are  peculiarly 
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suited,  from  the  nicety  of  the  composition  with  which  they  are  lined,  and 
which  resembles  earthenware,  to  the  preparation  of  hue  preserves,  and  all 
very  delicate  compounds,  as  well  as  to  those  of  milk,  and  of  various  articles 
of  diet  adapted  to  invalids ; and  they  possess  the  further  advantage  of 
being  easily  kept  beautifully  clean.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow 
anything  which  they  may  contain  to  burn  to  them,  which  it  will  quickly 
do  if  they  be  placed  flat  upon  a fierce  fire  ; and  when  this  has  once  occurred 
there  will  always  be  some  difficulty  in  preventing  their  contents  from 
adhering  to  them  where  they  have  been  burned.  They  should  always  be 
filled  with  water  immediately  after  being  emptied,  and  will  then  merely 
require  to  be  well  washed  and  rinsed  with  more  boiling  water  ; but  when 
they  have  been  neglected,  strong  soda  and  water  should  be  boiled  in  them 
for  a few  minutes. 

Broiling. 

Broiling  is  the  best  possible  mode  of  cooking  and  of  preserving  the 
flavour  of  several  kinds  of  fish,  amongst  which  we  may  specify  mackerel 
and  whitings  ; it  is  also  incomparably  superior  to  frying  for  steaks  and 
outlets,  especially  of  beef  and  mutton ; and  it  is  far  better  adapted  also 
to  the  preparation  of  food  for  invalids  ; but  it  should  be  carefully  done, 
for  if  the  heat  be  too  fierce,  the  outside  of  the  meat  will  be  scorched  and 
hardened  so  as  to  render  it  uneatable  ; and  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too 
gentle,  the  gravy  will  be  drawn  out,  and  yet  the  flesh  will  remain  so  en- 
tirely without  firmness,  as  to  be  unpleasant  eating. 

A brisk  fire,  perfectly  free  from  smoke,  a very  clean  gridiron,  tender 
meat,  a dish  and  plates  as  hot  as  they  can  be,  and  great  despatch  in  send- 
ing it  to  table  when  done,  all  are  essential  to  the  serving  of  a good  broil. 
The  gridiron  should  be  heated,  and  rubbed  with  mutton  suet  before  the 
meat  is  laid  on,  and  it  should  be  placed  slopingly  over  the  fire,  that  the 
fat  may  run  off  to  the  back  of  the  grate,  instead  of  falling  on  the  live  coals 
and  smoking  the  meat ; if  this  precaution  should  not  prevent  its  making 
an  occasional  blaze,  lift  the  gridiron  quickly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
smoke,  and  hold  it  away  until  the  fire  is  clear  again.  Steak  and  chops 
should  be  turned  often,  that  the  juices  may  be  kept  in,  and  that  they  may 
be  equally  done  in  every  part.  If,  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  necessary 
for  want  of  steak-tongs  to  use  a fork,  it  should  be  passed  through  the 
outer  skin  or  fat  of  the  steak,  but  never  stuck  into  the  lean,  as  by  that 
means  much  of  the  gravy  will  escape.  Most  eaters  prefer  broiled  beef  or 
mutton,  rather  underdressed  ; but  lamb  or  pork  cutlets  should  always  be 
thoroughly  cooked. 

When  a fowl  or  any  other  bird  is  cut  asunder  before  it  is  broiled,  the 
inside  should  first  be  laid  to  the  fire  : this  should  be  done  with  kidneys 
also.  Fish  is  less  dry  and  of  better  flavour,  as  well  as  less  liable  to  be 
smoked,  if  it  be  wrapped  in  a thickly-buttered  sheet  of  writing  paper 
before  it  is  placed  on  the  gridiron.  For  the  more  delicate-skinned  kinds, 
the  bars  should  be  rubbed  with  chalk  instead  of  suet  when  the  paper  is 
omitted.  Cutlets,  or  meats  of  any  other  form,  when  egged  and  crumbed 
for  broiling,  should  afterwards  be  dipped  into  clarified  butter  or  sprinkled 
with  it  plentifully,  as  the  egg-yolk  and  bread  will  otherwise  form  too  dry 
a crust  upon  it.  French  cooks  season  their  cutlets  both  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  brush  a little  oil  or  butter  over  them  to  keep  them  moist ; but 
unless  this  be  done,  no  seasoning  of  salt  should  be  given  them  until  they 
are  just  ready  to  be  dished  : the  French  method  is  a very  good  one. 

Steaks  or  cutlets  may  be  quickly  cooked  with  a sheet  or  two  of  lighted 
paper  only,  in  the  apparatus  called  a conjuror.  Lift  off  the  cover,  and  lay 
in  the  meat  properly  seasoned,  with  a small  slice  of  butter  under  it,  and 
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insert  the  lighted  paper  in  the  aperture  ; in  from  eight  to  ten  minutes  the 
meat  will  be  done,  and  found  to  be  remarkably  tender,  and  very  palatable : 
it  must  be  turned  and  moved  occasionally  during  the  process.  This  is  an 
especially  convenient  mode  of  cooking  for  persons  whose  hours  of  dining 
are  rendered  uncertain  by  the  nature  of  their  avocations.  For  medical 
men  engaged  in  extensive  country  practice  it  has  often  proved  so  ; and 
we  would  especially  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  emigrants,  to  whom  it 
would  often  prove  invaluable.  The  part  in  which  the  meat  is  placed  is  oi 
block  tin,  and  fits  closely  into  the  stand,  which  is  of  sheet  iron. 

Frying. 

This  is  an  operation,  which,  though  apparently  very  simple,  requires  to 
be  more  carefully  and  skilfully  conducted  than  it  commonly  is.  Its  suc- 
cess depends  principally  on  allowing  the  fat  to  attain  the  exact  degree  of 
heat  which  shall  give  firmness,  without  too  quick  browning  or  scorching, 
before  anything  is  laid  into  the  pan  ; for,  if  this  be  neglected,  the  article 
fried  will  be  saturated  with  fat,  and  remain  pale  and  flaccid.  When  the 
requisite  degree  of  colour  is  acquired,  before  the  cooking  is  complete,  the 
pan  should  be  placed  high  above  the  fire,  that  it  may  be  continued  slowly 
to  the  proper  point.  Stakes  and  cutlets  should  be  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  dredged  on  both  sides  lightly  with  flour  before  they  are  laid 
into  the  pan,  in  which  they  should  be  often  moved  and  turned  that  they 
may  be  equally  done,  and  that  they  may  not  stick  nor  bum  to  it.  From 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  will  fry  them.  They  should  be  evenly  sliced,  about 
the  same  thickness  as  for  broiling,  and  neatly  trimmed  and  divided  in  the 
first  instance.  Lift  them  into  a hot  dish  when  done  ; pour  the  fat  from 
the  pan,  and  throw  in  a small  slice  of  butter  ; stir  to  this  a large  teaspoon- 
ful of  flour,  brown  it  gently,  and  pour  in  by  degrees  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
hot  broth  or  water  ; shake  the  pan  well  round,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  good  catsup,  or  any  other  store  sauce  which  may  be  preferred  to  it, 
and  pour  the  gravy  over  the  steaks  : this  is  the  most  common  mode  of 
saucing  and  serving  them. 

Minute  directions  for  fish,  vegetables,  omelets,  and  different  preparations 
of  batter,  are  given  in  their  proper  places  ; but  we  must  again  observe, 
that  a very  small  frying  pan  (scarcely  larger  than  a dinner-plate)  is  neces- 
sary for  many  of  these  ; and,  indeed,  the  large  and  thick  one  suited  to 
meat  and  fish,  and  used  commonly  for  them,  is  altogether  ur>^  for  nicer 
purposes. 

The  sauti-pan  is  much  used  by  French  cooks  instead  of  a frying-pan  ; 
it  is  more  particularly  convenient  for  tossing  quickly  over  the'  fire  small 
collops,  or  aught  else  which  requires  but  little  cooking. 

All  fried  dishes,  which  are  not  sauced,  should  be  served  extremely  dry 
upon  a neatly-folded  damask  cloth  : they  are  best  drained  upon  a sieve 
reversed  placed  before  the  fire. 

A wire  basket  is  convenient  for  frying  parsley  and  other  herbs.  It 
must  be  placed  in  a pan  well  filled  with  fat,  and  lifted  out  quickly  when 
the  herbs  are  done  : they  may  likewise  be  crisped  in  it  over  a clear  fire, 
without  any  fat. 

The  frying-pans  fitted  with  wire  linings  that  lift  in  and  out  of  them, 
which  have  lately  come  much  into  use  in  good  kitchens,  are  so  excellently 
adapted  to  save  trouble,  and  so  convenient  for  preparing  delicately  light 
patties,  croquettes,  rissoles,  and  other  dishes  of  a similar  nature,  that  no 
cook  who  is  expected  to  serve  them  in  the  best  manner  should  be  without 
one.  They  should  all  be  arranged  upon  this  wire  lining,  and  plunged 
together  into  the  boiling  fat ; and  well  drained  on  it  when  they  are  lifted 
out. 
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The  improved  construction  of  the  ovens  connected  with  all  modern 
oooking  stoves,  gives  great  facility  at  the  present  day  for  home  baking, 
even  in  very  small  establishments  ; and  without  this  convenience  it  is 
impossible  for  justice  to  be  done  to  the  person  who  conducts  the  cooking  ; 
as  many  and  great  disadvantages  attend  the  sending  to  a public  oven  \ 
and  it  is  very  discouraging  to  a servant  who  has  prepared  her  dishes  with 
nicety  and  skill,  to  have  them  injured  by  the  negligence  of  other  persona 
One  of  the  best  modes  of  cooking  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  by 
means  of  a jar,  well  pasted  down,  and  covered  with  a fold  of  thick  paper 
and  then  placed  in  a gentle  oven.  Rice  is  most  excellent  when  tnu£ 
slowly  baked  with  a certain  proportion  of  liquid,  either  by  itself,  or 
mingled  with  meat,  fish,  or  fruit  ; but  we  must  reserve  for  another 
volume  particulars  of  this  little  system  of  slow  oven-cookery,  in  which 
for  some  years  past  we  have  had  numberless  experiments  made  with 
almost  uniform  success  : it  is  especially  suited  to  invalids,  from  preserving 
the  entire  amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  the  articles  of  food 
dressed  by  it  ; and  it  is  to  their  use  that  we  hope  to  appropriate  it. 

The  oven  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  many  purposes  for  which  it 
is  not  commonly  put  into  requisition.  Calves’  feet  covered  with  a proper 

Eroportion  of  water,  may  be  reduced  to  a strong  jelly  if  left  in  it  for  some 
ours  ; the  half-head,  boned  and  rolled,  will  be  found  excellent  eating,  if 
laid,  with  the  bones,  into  a deep  pan  and  baked  quite  tender  in  sufficient 
broth  or  water,  to  keep  it  covered  in  every  part  until  done ; good  soup 
also  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  the  usual  ingredients  being  at  once 
added  to  the  meat,  with  the  exception  of  the  vegetables,  which  will  not 
become  tender  if  put  into  cold  liquid,  and  should  therefore  be  thrown  in 
after  it  begins  to  simmer 

Baking  is  likewise  one  of  the  best  modes  of  dressing  various  kinds  of 
fish  : pike  and  red  mullet  amongst  others.  Salmon  cut  into  thick  slices, 
freed  from  the  skin,  well  seasoned  with  spice,  mixed  with  salt  (and  with 
minced  herbs  at  pleasure),  then  arranged  evenly  in  a dish,  and  covered 
thickly  with  crumbs  of  bread,  moistened  with  clarified  butter,  as  directed 
in  Chapter  V.,  for  baked  soles,  and  placed  in  the  oven  for  about  half  an 
hour,  will  be  found  very  rich  and  highly  flavoured.  Part  of  the  middle 
of  the  salmon,  left  entire,  well  cleaned  and  thoroughly  dried,  then  seasoned 
and  securely  wrapped  in  two  or  three  folds  of  thickly  buttered  paper,  will 
also  prove  excellent  eating,  if  gently  baked.  (This  may  likewise  be 
roasted  in  a Dutch  oven,  either  folded  in  the  paper,  or  left  without  it  and 
basted  with  butter.) 

Hams,  when  freslily  cured,  and  not  over  salted,  if  neatly  trimmed,  and 
covered  with  a coarse  paste,  are  both  more  juicy,  and  of  finer  flavour 
baked  than  boiled.  Savoury  or  pickled  beef  too,  put  into  a deep  pan  with 
a little  gravy,  and  plenty  of  butter  or  chopped  suet  on  the  top,  to  prevent 
the  outside  from  becoming  dry  ; then  covered  with  paste,  or  with  several 
folds  of  thick  paper,  and  set  into  a moderate  oven  tor  four  or  five  hours, 
or  even  longer,  if  it  be  of  large  weight,  is  an  excellent  dish.  A goose,  a 
leg  of  pork,  and  a sucking  pig,  if  properly  attended  to  while  in  the  oven, 
are  said  to  be  nearly,  or  quite  as  good  as  if  roasted  ; but  baking  is  both 
an  unpalatable  and  an  unprofitable  mode  of  cooking  joints  of  meat  in 
general,  though  its  great  convenience  to  many  persons  who  have  but  few 
other  facilities  for  obtaining  the  luxury  of  a hot  dinner  renders  it  a very- 
common  one. 

It  is  usual  to  raise  meat  from  the  dish  in  which  it  is  sent  to  the  oven  by 
placing  it,  properly  skewered,  on  a stand,  so  as  to  allow  potatoes  or  a 
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batter  pudding  to  be  baked  under  it.  A few  button  onions,  freed  from 
the  outer  skin,  or  three  or  four  large  ones,  cut  in  halves,  are  sometimes 
put  beneath  a shoulder  of  mutton.  Two  sheets  of  paper  spread  separately 
with  a thick  layer  of  butter,  clarified  marrow,  or  any  other  fat,  and 
fastened  securely  over  the  outside  of  a joint,  will  prevent  its  being  too 
much  dried  by  the  fierce  heat  of  the  oven.  A few  spoonfuls  of  water  or 
gravy  should  be  poured  into  the  dish  with  potatoes,  and  a little  salt 
sprinkled  over  them. 

A celebrated  French  cook  recommends  braising  in  the  oven  ; that  is  to 
say,  after  the  meat  has  been  arranged  in  the  usual  manner,  and  just 
brought  to  boil  over  the  fire,  that  the  braising  pan,  closely  stopped,  should 
be  put  into  a moderate  oven,  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  would  be 
required  to  stew  the  meat  perfectly  tender. 

Braising. 

Braising  is  but  a more  expensive  mode  of  stewing  meat.  The  following 
French  recipe  will  explain  the  process.  We  would  observe,  however,  that 
the  layers  of  beef  or  veal,  in  which  the  joint  to  be  braised  is  embedded, 
can  afterwards  be  converted  into  excellent  soup,  gravy,  or  glaze  ; and 
that  there  need,  in  consequence,  be  no  waste  nor  any  unreasonable  degree 
of  expense  attending  it ; but  it  is  a troublesome  process,  and  quite  as  good 
a result  may  be  obtained  by  simmering  the  meat  in  very  strong  gravy. 
Should  the  flavour  of  the  bacon  be  considered  an  advantage,  slices  of  it 
ean  be  laid  over  the  article  braised,  and  secured  to  it  with  a fillet  of  tape. 

“ To  braise  the  inside  (or  small  fillet,  as  it  is  called  in  France)  of  a sirloin 
of  beef  : Raise  the  fillet  clean  from  the  joint ; and  with  a sharp  knife  strip 
off  all  the  skin,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  meat  as  smooth  as  possible  ; 
have  ready  some  strips  of  unsmoked  bacon,  half  as  thick  as  your  little 
finger,  roll  them  in  a mixture  of  thyme  finely  minced,  spices  in  powder, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Lard  the  fillet  quite  through  with  these, 
and  tie  it  round  with  tape  in  any  shape  you  choose.  Line  the  bottom  of  a 
stewpan  (or  braising-pan)  with  slices  of  bacon  ; next  put  in  a layer  of  beef 
or  veal,  four  onions,  two  bay-leaves,  two  carrots,  and  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  place  the  fillet  on  them.  Cover  it  with  slices  of  bacon,  put 
gome  trimmings  of  meat  all  round  it,  and  pour  on  to  it  half  a pint  of  good 
beef  broth  or  gravy.  Let  it  stew  as  gently  as  possible  for  two  hours  and 
a half  ; take  it  up,  and  keep  it  very  hot ; strain,  and  reduce  the  gravy  by 
quick  boiling  until  it  is  thick  enough  to  glaze  with  ; brush  the  meat  over 
with  it;  put  the  rest  in  the  dish  with  the  fillet,  after  the  tape  has  been 
removed  from  it,  and  send  it  directly  to  table.  * 

Equal  parts  of  Madeira  and  gravy  are  sometimes  used  to  moisten  the 
meat. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  braise  a joint  in  any  vessel  that  is  not 
very  nearly  of  its  own  size. 

A round  of  buttered  paper  is  generally  put  over  the  more  delicate  kinds 
of  braised  meat,  to  prevent  them  being  browned  by  the  fire,  which  in 
France  is  sometimes  put  round  the  lid  of  the  braising-pan,  in  a groove 
made  on  purpose  to  contain  it.  The  embers  of  a wood  fire  mixed  with 
the  hot  ashes,  are  best  adapted  to  sustain  the  regular  but  gentle  degree  of 
heat  required  for  this  mode  of  cooking. 

Braising  pans  are  of  various  forms.  They  are  often  shaped  like  a ham- 
kettle  ; but  a stewpan  of  modern  form,  or  any  other  ves°el  which  will 
admit  of  embers  being  placed  upon  the  lid,  wiil  answer  for  the  purpose 
as  well. 

Common  cooks  sometimes  stew  meat  in  a mixture  of  butter  and  water, 
and  call  it  braising. 
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Cut  into  slices,  of  the  same  length  and  thickness,  some  bacon  of  the 
finest  quality  ; trim  away  the  outsides,  place  the  slices  evenly  upon  each 
other,  and  with  a sharp  knife  divide  them  obliquely  into  small  strips  of 
equal  size.  For  pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  fowls,  and  fricandeaux , the 
bacon  should  be  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  square,  and  two  inches  in 
length  ; but  for  meat  which  is  to  be  larded  quite  through,  instead  of  on 
the  outside  merely,  the  bits  of  bacon  (properly  called  lardoons,)  must  be  at 
least  the  third  of  an  inch  square. 

In  general,  the  breasts  only  of  birds  are  larded,  the  backs  and  thighs  of 
hares,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  a fricandeau  : these  should 
be  thickly  covered  with  small  lardoons,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  and 
in  lines  which  intersect  each  other,  so  as  to  form  rather  minute  dia- 
monds. 

The  following  directions  for  larding  a pheasant  will  serve  equally  for 
poultry,  or  for  other  kinds  of  game  : — 

Secure  one  end  of  the  bacon  in  a slight  larding-needle,  and  on  the  point 
of  this  take  up  sufficient  of  the  flesh  of  the  bird  to  hold  the  lardoon  firmly ; 
draw  the  needle  through  it,  and  part  of  the  bacon,  of  which  the  two  ends 
should  be  left  of  equal  length.  Proceed  thus,  until  the  breast  of  the 
pheasant  is  entirely  garnished  with  lardoons,  when  it  ought  to  resemble 
in  appearance  a cake  thickly  stuck  with  strips  of  almonds. 

The  larger  strips  of  bacon,  after  being  rolled  in  a high  seasoning  of 
minced  herbs  and  spices,  are  used  to  lard  the  inside  of  meat,  and  they 
should  be  proportioned  to  its  thickness,  as  they  must  be  passed  quite 
through  it.  For  example  : a four-inch  slice  from  a rump  of  beef  will 
require  lardoons  of  very  nearly  that  length,  which  must  be  drawn  through 
with  a large  larding-pin,  and  left  in  it,  with  the  ends  just  out  of  sight  on 
either  side. 

In  France,  truffles,  anchovies,  slices  of  tongue  and  of  fat,  all  trimmed 
into  proper  shape,  are  occasionally  used  for  larding.  The  bacon  employed 
there  for  the  purpose  is  cured  without  any  saltpetre  (as  this  would  redden 
the  white  meats),  and  it  is  never  smoked  : the  recipe  for  it  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  XVI. 

A turkey  is  sometimes  larded  with  alternate  lardoons  of  fat  bacon  and 
of  bullock’s  tongue,  which  has  been  pickled  but  not  dried  ; we  apprehend 
that  the  lean  of  a half-boiled  ham,  of  good  colour,  would  answer  the 
purpose  quite  as  well,  or  better. 

Larding  the  surface  of  meat,  poultry,  or  game,  gives  it  a good  appearance, 
but  it  is  a more  positive  improvement  to  meat  of  a dry  nature  to  interlard 
the  inside  with  large  lardoons  of  well-seasoned,  delicate,  striped  English 
bacon. 


Boning® 

Very  minute  directions  being  given  in  other  parts  of  our  volume  for 
this,  we  confine  oursel  ves  here  to  the  following  rules  : in  disengaging  the 
flesh  from  it,  work  the  knife  always  close  to  the  bone,  and  take  every 
care  not  to  pierce  the  outer  skin. 

To  Blanch  Meat  or  Vegetables. 

This  is  merely  to  throw  either  into  a pan  of  boiling  water  for  a few 
minutes,  which  gives  firmness  to  the  first,  and  is  necessary  for  some  modes 
of  preparing  vegetables. 

The  breast  only  of  a bird  is  sometimes  held  in  the  water  while  it  boils, 
to  render  it  firm  for  larding.  To  preserve  the  whiteness  of  meat,  and  the 
bright  green  of  vegetables,  they  are  lifted  from  the  water  after  they  have 
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boiled  a few  minutes,  and  are  thrown  immediately  into  spring  water,  and 
left  till  cold. 

5 to  10  minutes. 

Glazing. 

This  process  we  have  explained  at  the  article  Glaze,  Chapter  VII.  The 
surface  of  the  meat  should  be  covered  evenly,  with  two  or  three  separate 
layers  of  the  glaze,  which,  if  properly  made,  soon  becomes  firm.  A ham 
should  be  well  dried  in  the  oven  before  it  is  laid  on.  Cutlets  of  all  kinds 
may  be  glazed  before  they  are  sent  to  table,  with  very  good  effect.  A 
jar  placed  in  a pan  of  boiling  water  may  be  substituted  for  the  glaze- 
pot,  when  it  is  not  at  hand. 


CHAPTEE  XII 

BEEF. 

To  Choose  Beef. 

Beef  is  in  reality  in  season  through  the  entire  year,  but  it  is  best  during 
the  winter  months,  when  it  will  hang  a sufficient  time  to  become  tender 
before  it  is  dressed.  Meat  of  a more  delicate  nature  is  better  adapted  for 
the  table  in  summer.  The  Christmas  beef  of  England  is  too  much 
celebrated  to  require  any  mention  here. 

If  young  and  freshly  killed,  the  lean  of  ox-beef  will  be  smoothly  grained, 
and  of  a fine,  healthy,  carnation-red,  the  fat  rather  white  than  yellow, 
and  the  suet  white  and  firm.  Heifer-beef  is  more  closely  grained,  and 
rather  less  bright  of  colour,  the  bones  are  considerably  smaller,  and  the 
fat  of  a purer  white. 

Of  bull -beef  we  only  speak  to  warn  our  readers  that  it  is  of  all  meat  the 
coarsest  and  the  most  rank  in  flavour.  It  may  be  known  by  its  dark  hue, 
its  close  tough  fibre,  and  the  scanty  proportion,  bad  appearance,  and 
strong  odour  of  its  fat. 

In  choice  and  well-fed  beef,  the  lean  will  be  found  intergrained  with 
fat : very  lean  meat  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  ribs,  the  sirloin,  and  the  rump,  are  the  proper  joints  for  roasting. 
The  round,  or  buttock,  the  edgebone,  the  second  round,  or  mouse-buttock, 
the  shin,  the  brisket,  the  shoulder  or  leg  of  mutton  piece,  and  the  clod, 
may  be  boiled  or  stewed.  The  neck  is  generally  used  for  soup  or  gravy  ; 
and  the  thin  flank  for  collaring.  The  best  steaks  are  cut  from  the  middle 
of  the  rump  ; the  next  best  from  the  veiny  piece,  or  from  the  chuck-rib. 
The  inside  of  the  sirloin,  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  in  France, 
makes  by  far  the  most  delicate  steaks;  but  though  exceedingly  tender, 
they  are  considered  by  some  English  epicures  to  be  wanting  in  flavour. 

The  finest  part  of  the  sirloin  is  the  chump-end,  which  contains  the 
larger  portion  of  the  fillet ; of  the  ribs,  the  middle  ones  are  those  gener- 
ally preferred  by  experienced  housekeepers. 

Roast  Beef — Sirloin  or  Ribs. 

Let  the  joint  hang  as  long  as  it  can  possibly  be  kept  perfectly  sweet 
When  it  is  first  brought  in  remove  the  pipe  of  marrow  which  runs  along 
the  backbone  ; and  cut  out  the  kernels  from  the  fat.  Be  very  careful  in 
summer  to  guard  it  from  flies  ; examine  it  frequently  in  warm  or  damp 
weather  ; and  scrape  off  with  a knife,  or  wipe  away  with  a dry  cloth,  any 
moisture  which  may  appear  on  the  surface  : when  this  has  been  done, 
‘Hist  some  powdered  ginger  or  pepper  over  it.  Unless  the  joint  should  be 
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very  large,  its  appearance  will  be  improved  by  taking  off  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  which  may  be  salted  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  boiled.  Spit 
the  beef  firmly  ; place  it  near  the  fire  to  render  the  surface  firm,  as  directed 
in  the  article  Roasting  of  Chapter  XII. ; then  draw  it  to  a distance  and 
let  it  remain  so  until  the  heat  has  well  penetrated  the  interior ; and,  if 
from  prejudice  the  old  method  be  still  preferred,  heat  it  very  gradually  in 
the  first  instance  (in  either  case  baste  it  constantly),  and  let  it  be  drawn 
nearer  to  the  fire  for  the  last  half  hour  or  more  of  roasting,  merely  to 
brown  it  well.  Persons  who  object  to  meat  being  frothed  for  table,  have 
it  dredged  with  flour  when  it  is  first  placed  at  the  fire,  and  sprinkled  with 
fine  salt  when  it  is  nearly  done.  It  is  not  necessary  to  paper  the  fat  of 
beef,  as  many  cooks  direct,  if  proper  attention  be  given  to  it  while  roasting. 

As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  steam  from  the 
meat  draws  strongly  towards  the  fire,  it  is  nearly  or  quite  ready  to  serve. 
The  time  required  to  roast  it  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  meat  will  be  much  sooner  done  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold.  If 
frozen  it  must  be  thawed  very  gradually  before  it  is  put  to  the  fire,  or  no 
length  of  time  will  roast  it ; this  will  be  effected  better  by  laying  it  into 
cold  water  for  some  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  than  by  any  other  means. 
The  size  and  strength  of  the  fire,  the  thickness  of  the  joint,  the  use  or 
non-use  of  a meat-screen  or  reflector,  the  general  temperature  of  the 
kitchen,  and  other  contingencies.  A quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  pound 
of  meat  is  commonly  allowed  for  solid,  heavy  joints,  and,  if  the  directions 
we  have  given  be  attended  to,  this  will  not  be  found  too  much  even  for 
persons  who  prefer  beef  somewhat  rere  : it  must  be  left  longer  at  the  fire 
if  wished  very  thoroughly  roasted,  and  quite  double  the  usual  time  when 
the  plan  we  have  noticed  at  page  178,  is  adopted.  When  likely  to  be  sent 
to  table  hashed,  minced,  or  dressed  a second  time  in  any  way,  the  juices 
of  the  meat  should  be  dried  up  as  little  as  possible  when  it  is  first  cooked. 

Roast  Rump  of  Beef. 

As  this  joint  is  generally  too  much  to  serve  whole,  as  much  of  it  as  will 
form  a handsome  dish  should  be  cut  from  the  chump  end  to  roast.  It 
must  be  managed  as  the  sirloin,  to  which  it  is  commonly  preferred  by 
connoisseurs.  When  boned  and  rolled  into  the  form  of  a fillet  of  veal,  as 
it  sometimes  is,  nearly  or  quite  an  additional  hour  should  be  allowed  to 
dress  it. 

To  Roast  part  of  a Round  of  Beef. 

The  natural  division  of  the  meat  will  show  where  the  silver  side  of  the 
round  is  to  be  separated  from  the  upper  or  tongue  side,  which  is  the 
proper  part  for  roasting,  and  which  will  be  found  equally  good  and  pro- 
fitable for  the  purpose,  if  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  it  can  be  kept  sweet 
before  it  is  dressed.  Care  should  be  taken  in  dividing  the  meat,  not  to 
pierce  the  inner  skin.  The  silver  side,  with  the  udder,  if  there  should  be 
one  to  the  joint,  may  be  pickled,  spiced,  or  simply  salted,  and  will  be 
excellent  either  way.  The  outside  fat  should  be  drawn  tightly  round  the 
remainder  of  the  beef,  which  must  be  firmly  skewered,  or  bound  with  tape, 
to  keep  it  in  form.  It  will  require  long  roasting  at  a strong,  steady  fire, 
and  should  be  kept  constantly  basted. 

Beef,  14  lbs.  : 4£  to  5 hours.  Or  less  as  required. 

Obs. — We  think  that  larding  the  beef  quite  through  with  large  lardoons 
of  firm  fat,  of  udder,  or  of  bacon,  would  be  an  improvement ; and  we 
ought  also  to  observe,  that  unless  it  be  delicate  and  of  fine  quality,  it  will 
not  answer  well  for  roasting. 
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To  Roast  a Fillet  of  Beef. 

Raise  the  fillet  from  the  inside  of  the  sirloin,  or  from  part  ot  it,  with  a 
sharp  knife  ; leave  the  fat  on,  trim  off  the  skin,  lard  it  through,  or  all  over, 
or  roast  it  quite  plain  ; baste  it  with  butter,  and  send  it  very  hot  to  table 
with  tomato  sauce,  or  sauce  jriquante,  or  eschalot  sauce,  in  a tureen.  It  is 
sometimes  served  with  brown  gravy  and  currant  jelly  ; it  should  then  be 
garnished  with  forcemeat-balls,  made  as  for  hare.  If  not  very  large,  an 
hour  and  a quarter  will  roast  it  well  with  a brisk  fire. 

Obs. — The  remainder  of  the  joint  may  be  boned,  rolled,  and  roasted,  or 
braised  ; or  made  into  meat  cakes  ; or  served  as  a minature  round  of  beef. 

li  hours. 

Roast  Beef  Steak. 

If  extremely  tender,  a large  slice  from  the  middle  of  the  rump  will  make 
an  excellent  small  dish  of  roast  meat,  when  a joint  is  not  easily  to  be  pro- 
cured. Let  it  be  smoothly  cut,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  thick, 
flattened  on  a table,  and  the  inside  sprinkled  with  a little  fine  salt  and 
cayenne,  or  common  pepper.  Make  a roll  of  forcemeat,  as  No.  1,  Chapter 
XI.,  adding,  at  pleasure,  a flavouring  of  minced  onion  or  eschalot,  and 
increasing  the  quantity  of  spices  ; place  this  on  one  end  of  the  steak,  and 
roll  it  up  tightly  in  it ; skewer  and  bind  the  meat  so  that  the  forcemeat 
cannot  escape  ; fasten  a buttered  paper  over  it,  and  roast  it  an  hour  and 
a half,  or  more,  according  to  its  size.  Twenty  minutes  before  it  is  served, 
take  off  the  paper  and  flour  the  meat,  which  should  be  kept  well  basted 
with  butter  all  the  time  it  is  roasting.  Send  brown  gravy  to  table  with  it, 
and  pour  a little  over  the  beef. 

\\  hours,  or  more. 

Broiled  Beef  Steaks. 

The  steaks  should  be  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  equally 
sliced,  and  freshly  cut  from  the  middle  of  a well  kept,  fine  grained,  and 
tender  rump  of  beef.  They  should  be  neatly  trimmed,  and  once  or  twice 
divided,  if  very  large.  The  fire,  as  we  have  already  said  in  the  general 
directions  for  broiling,  must  be  strong  and  clear.  The  bars  of  the  gridiron 
should  be  thin,  and  not  very  close  together.  When  they  are  thoroughly 
heated,  without  being  sufficiently  burning  to  scorch  the  meat,  wipe  and 
rub  them  with  fresh  mutton  suet ; next  pepper  the  steaks  slightly,  but 
never  season  them  with  salt  before  they  are  dressed ; lay  them  on  the 
gridiron,  and  when  done  on  one  side,  turn  them  on  the  other,  being  care- 
fu1  to  catch,  in  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  sent  to  table,  any  gravy 
which  may  threaten  to  drain  from  them  when  they  are  moved.  Let  them 
be  served  the  instant  they  are  taken  from  the  fire  ; and  have  ready  at  the 
moment,  dish,  cover,  and  plates,  as  hot  as  they  can  be.  From  eight  to  ten 
minutes  will  be  sufficient  to  broil  steaks  for  the  generality  of  eaters,  and 
more  than  enough  for  those  who  like  them  but  partially  done. 

Genuine  amateurs  seldom  take  prepared  sauce  or  gravy  with  their  steaks, 
as  they  consider  the  natural  juices  of  the  meat  sufficient.  When  any 
accompaniment  to  them  is  desired,  a small  quantity  of  choice  mushroom 
catsup  may  be  warmed  in  the  dish  that  is  heated  to  receive  them  ; and 
which,  when  the  not  very  refined  flavour  of  a raw  eschalot  is  liked,  as  it 
is  by  some  eaters,  may  previously  be  rubbed  with  one,  of  which  the  large 
end  has  been  cut  off.  A thin  slice  or  two  of  fresh  butter  is  sometimes  laid 
under  the  steaks,  where  it  soon  melts  and  mingles  with  the  gravy  which 
flows  from  them.  The  appropriate  tureen  sauces  for  broiled  beef  steaks 
are  onion,  tomato,  oyster,  eschalot,  hot  horseradish,  and  brown  cucumber, 
or  mushroom  sauce. 
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Obs.  1. — We  have  departed  a little  in  this  recipe  from  our  previous  in- 
structions for  broiling,  by  recommending  that  the  steaks  should  be  turned 
but  once,  instead  of  “often,”  as  all  great  authorities  on  the  subiect  direct. 
By  trying  each  method,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  decide  for  themselves 
upon  the  preferable  one  : we  can  only  say,  that  we  have  never  eaten  steaks 
so  excellent  as  those  which  have  been  dressed  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  recipe  we  have  just  given,  and  we  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  really  best  mode  of  preparing  this  very  favourite  English  dish, 
which  so  constantly  makes  its  appearance  both  carelessly  cooked  and  ill 
served,  especially  at  private  tables. 

Obs.  1. — It  is  a good  plan  to  throw  a few  bits  of  charcoal  on  the  fire 
some  minutes  before  the  steaks  are  laid  down,  as  they  give  forth  a strong 
heat  without  any  smoke  : a coke  fire  is  also  advantageous  for  broiling 
them. 

The  upright  gridirons,  by  which  meat  is  rather  toasted  than  broiled, 
though  used  in  many  kitchens,  and  generally  pronounced  exceedingly 
convenient  where  they  have  been  tried,  do  not  appear  to  us  so  well  adapted 
for  dressing  steaks  as  those  of  less  modern  fashion,  which  are  placed  over, 
instead  of  before  the  fire. 

Beef  Steaks  k la  Frai^aise. 

The  inside  of  the  sirloin  freed  from  skin  and  cut  evenly  into  round 
quarter-inch  slices,  should  properly  be  used  for  these  ; but  when  it  cannot 
be  obtained,  part  of  the  rump  must  be  substituted  for  it.  Season  the 
steaks  with  fine  salt  and  pepper,  brush  them  with  a little  clarified  butter, 
and  broil  them  over  a clear  brisk  fire.  Mix  a teaspoonful  of  parsley 
minced  extremely  fine,  with  a large  slice  of  fresh  butter,  a little  cayenne, 
and  a small  quantity  of  salt.  When  the  steaks  are  done,  put  the  mixture 
into  the  dish  intended  for  them,  lay  them  upon  it,  and  garnish  them 
plentifully  with  fried  potatoes.  It  is  an  improvement  to  squeeze  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  on  the  butter  before  the  meat  is  heaped  over  it.  The 
potatoes  should  be  sliced  rather  thin,  coloured  of  a fine  brown,  and  placed 
evenly  round  the  meat. 

Beef  Steaks  & la  Fran^aise  (Entree). 

( Another  Recipe. ) 

Cut  the  beef  into  small  thin  steaks  as  above,  season  them  with  fine  salt 
and  pepper,  dredge  them  lightly  with  flour,  and  fry  them  in  butter  over  a 
brisk  fire  ; arrange  them  in  a chain  round  a very  hot  dish,  and  pour  intc 
the  centre  the  olive  sauce  of  Chapter  VIII. 

Stewed  Beef  Steak. 

This  may  be  cut  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  and  the  time  of  stewing 
it  must  be  proportioned  to  its  size.  Dissolve  a slice  of  butter  in  a large 
saucepan  or  stewpan,  and  brown  the  steak  on  both  sides,  moving  it  often 
that  it  may  not  burn  ; then  shake  in  a little  flour,  and  when  it  is  coloured 
pour  in  by  degrees  rather  more  than  sufficient  broth  or  water  to  cover  the 
meat.  When  it  boils,  season  it  with  salt,  take  off  the  scum,  slice  in  one 
onion,  a carrot  or  two,  and  half  a turnip  ; add  a small  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  stew  the  steak  very  softly  from  two  hours  and  a half  to  three 
hours.  A quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  served,  stir  well  into  the  gravy 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  rice  flour  smoothly  mixed  with  a little  cayenne,  half 
a wineglassful  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  a slight  seasoning  of  spice.  A 
teaspoonful  of  currie  powder,  in  addition,  will  improve  both  the  flavour 
and  the  appearance  of  the  sauce.  The  onion  is  sometimes  browned  with 
the  meat ; and  the  quantity  is  considerably  increased.  Eschalots  may  be 
used  instead,  where  their  strong  flavour  is  approved.  A few  button-mush- 
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rooms,  stewed  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  with  the  meat,  will  render 
the  catsup  unnecessary.  Any  favourite  store  sauce,  can  be  added  at  will, 
to  3 hours. 

Fried  Beef  Steak. 

We  have  little  to  add  here  to  the  directions  of  Chapter  XIL,  which  are 
sufficient  to  enable  the  cook  to  send  a dish  of  fried  steaks  to  table  properly 
dressed.  Currie  sauce,  highly  onioned,  is  frequently  served  with  them. 

Beef  Steak  Stewed  in  its  own  Gravy 
( Good  and  wholesome.) 

Trim  all  the  fat  and  skin  from  a rump  steak  of  nearly  an  inch  thick, 
and  divide  it  once  or  twice  ; just  dip  it  into  cold  water,  let  it  drain  for  an 
instant,  sprinkle  it  on  both  sides  with  pepper,  and  then  flour  it  rather 
thickly ; lay  it  quite  flat  into  a well-tinned  iron  saucepan  or  stewpan, 
which  has  been  rinsed  with  cold  water,  of  which  three  or  four  tablespoon- 
fuls should  be  left  in  it.  Place  it  over  (not  upon)  a very  gentle  fire,  and 
keep  it  just  simmering  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  when,  if  the  meat  be  good,  it  will  have  become  perfectly  tender. 
Add  salt  to  it  when  it  first  begins  to  boil,  and  turn  it  when  rather  more 
than  half  done.  A couple  of  spoonfuls  of  gravy,  half  as  much  catsup,  and 
a slight  seasoning  of  spice,  would,  to  many  tastes,  improve  this  dish,  of 
which,  however,  the  great  recommendation  is  its  wholesome  simplicity, 
which  renders  it  suitable  to  the  most  delicate  stomach.  A thick  mutton 
outlet  from  the  middle  of  the  leg  is  excellent  dressed  thus. 

1£  to  1}  hours. 

Beef  or  Mutton  Cake.; 

(Very  Good.) 

Chop  two  pounds  of  lean  and  very  tender  beef  or  mutton,  with  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  beef  suet ; mix  them  well,  and  season  them  with  a 
dessertspoonful  of  salt,  nearly  as  much  pounded  cloves,  a teaspoonful  of 
pounded  mace,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  cayenne.  Line  a round  baking 
dish  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  press  the  meat  closely  into  it,  smooth 
the  top,  and  cover  it  with  bacon,  set  a plate  on  it  with  a weight,  and  bake 
it  two  hours  and  a quarter.  Take  off  the  bacon,  and  serve  the  meat  hot, 
with  a little  rich  brown  gravy,  or  set  it  by  until  cold,  when  it  will  be 
equally  good.  The  fat  of  the  meat  which  is  used  for  this  dish  can  be 
chopped  up  with  it  instead  of  suet,  where  it  is  liked  as  well ; and  onion, 
or  eschalot,  shred  fine,  minced  savoury  herbs,  grated  lemon-peel,  rasped 
bacon,  or  mushrooms  cut  small,  may  in  turn  be  added  to  vary  it  in  flavour. 

Lean  beef  or  mutton,  2 lbs. ; suet,  f lb. ; salt  and  cloves  in  powder,  each 
& dessertspoonful ; mace,  1 teaspoonful ; half  as  much  cayenne  : baked 

hours.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Ohs—  A larger  portion  of  suet  or  of  fat  will  render  these  cakes  lighter, 
but  will  not  otherwise  improve  them  : they  may  be  made  of  veal  or  of 
venison,  but  one-third  of  mutton  suet  or  of  fat  bacon  should  be  mixed 
with  this  last. 

German  Stew. 

Cut  into  about  three-inch  squares  two  pounds  and  a half  of  the  leaner 
part  of  the  veiny  piece  of  beef,  or  of  any  joint  which  is  likely  to  be  tender, 
and  set  it  on  to  stew,  with  rather  less  than  a quart  of  cold  broth  or  water, 
and  one  large  onion  sliced.  When  these  begin  to  boil,  add  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  a third  as  much  of  pepper,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  foa* 
an  hour  and  a half.  Have  ready  some  young  white  cabbages,  parboiled  ; 
press  the  water  well  from  them,  lay  them  in  with  the  beef,  and  let  the 
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whole  stew  for  another  hour.  More  onions,  and  a seasoning  ofPmixed 
spices,  or  a few  bits  of  lean  bacon,  or  of  ham,  can  be  added  to  this  stew 
when  a higher  flavour  is  desired  ; but  it  is  very  good  without. 

Beef,  2£  lbs. ; water,  or  broth,  lj  pints  ; onion,  1 ; salt,  1 teaspoonful  ; 
third  as  much  pepper  : 1£  hours,  rarboiled  cabbages,  3 or  4 : 1 hour.  Or 
as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Welsh  Stew. 

Take  the  same  proportions  of  beef,  and  of  broth  or  water,  as  for  the 
German  Stew.  When  they  have  simmered  gently  for  an  hour,  add  the 
white  part  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  leeks,  or  two  dozens  of  button  onions, 
and  five  or  six  young  mild  turnips,  cut  in  slices,  a small  lump  of  white 
sugar,  nearly  half  a teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  more  than  twice  as 
much  salt.  Stew  the  whole  softly  from  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour 
and  a half,  after  the  vegetables  are  added. 

Beef  and  water  as  above  : 1 hour.  Leeks,  20  to  30 ; or  small  onions* 
24  ; young  turnips,  6 ; small  lump  of  sugar  ; white  pepper,  nearly  £ tea- 
spoonful ; salt,  twice  as  much  : if  to  \\  hours.  Or  as  required,  less  quan- 
tities in  proportion. 

A Good  English  Stew. 

On  three  pounds  of  tender  rump  of  beef,  freed  from  skin  and  fat,  and 
cut  down  into  about  two-inch  squares,  pour  rather  more  than  a quart  of 
cold  broth  or  gravy.  When  it  boils  add  salt  if  required,  and  a little 
cayenne,  and  keep  it  just  simmering  for  a couple  of  hours  ; then  put  to 
it  the  grated  rind  of  a large  lemon,  or  of  two  small  ones,  and  half  an  hour 
after,  stir  to  it  a tablespoonful  of  rice-flour,  smoothlv  mixed  with  a wine- 
glassful  of  mushroom  catsup,  a dessertspoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  soy  : in  fifteen  minutes  it  will  be  ready  to  serve.  A glass  and  a 
half  of  port,  or  of  white  wine,  will  greatly  improve  this  stew,  which  may 
likewise  be  flavoured  with  the  store-sauce  of  page  159,  or  with  another 
which  we  find  excellent  for  the  purpose,  made  with  half  a pint  of  port 
wine,  the  same  of  mushroom-catsup,  a quarter  pint  of  walnut  pickle,  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  best  soy,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  cayenne-vinegar, 
all  well  shaken  together  and  poured  into  a bottle  containing  the  thin 
rind  of  a lemon  and  two  fine  mellow  anchovies,  of  moderate  size.  A few 
delicately  fried  forcemeat-balls  may  be  slipped  into  it  after  it  is  dished. 

Stewed  Steak — Numerous  Varieties. 

The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  devote  a further  space  to 
this  class  of  dishes,  but  an  intelligent  cook  will  find  it  easy  to  vary  them 
in  numberless  ways.  Mushrooms,  celery,  carrots,  sweet  herbs,  parboileO 
new  potatoes,  green  peas,  rice,  and  currie-powder  may  be  advantageously 
used  for  that  purpose.  Ox-tails,  just  blanched  and  cut  into  joints,  will  be 
found  excellent  substitutes  for  the  beef  : mutton  and  veal  also  may  be 
dressed  in  the  same  way.  The  meat  and  vegetables  can  be  browned 
before  broth  or  water  is  poured  to  them  ; but  though,  perhaps,  more 
savoury,  the  stew  will  then  be  much  less  delicate.  Each  kind  of  vegetable 
should  be  allowed  something  more  than  sufficient  time  to  render  it 
perfectly  tender,  but  not  so  much  as  would  reduce  it  to  pulp. 

Stewed  Shin  of  Beef,  and  Ox-cheek. 

Wash,  and  set  it  on  to  stew  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  keep  it  just 
covered  until  it  is  done.  When  it  boils,  take  off  the  scum  and  put  an 
ounce  and  a quarter  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water.  It  is  usual  to  add  a 
few  cloves  and  some  black  pepper,  slightly  bruised  and  tied  up  loosely 
in  a fold  of  muslin,  two  or  more  onions,  a root  of  celery  a bunch  of 
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savoury  herbs,  four  or  five  carrots,  and  as  many  turnips,  either  whole  or 
sliced  : if  to  be  served  with  the  meat,  the  two  last  will  require  a little  more 
than  the  ordinary  time  of  boiling,  but  otherwise  they  may  be  simmered 
with  the  meat  from  the  beginning.  Give  the  beef  from  four  to  five  hours’ 
gentle  stewing  ; and  serve  it  with  part  of  its  own  liquor  thickened  and 
flavoured,  or  quite  plain.  An  excellent  dish  for  a family  may  be  made  by 
stewing  the  thick  fleshy  part  of  the  skin  or  leg,  in  stock  made  of  the 
knuckle,  with  a few  bits  of  lean  ham,  or  a slice  of  hung  beef  from  which  the 
smoked  edges  have  been  carefully  pared  away,  and  some  spice,  salt,  and 
vegetables  ; by  frying  these  last  before  they  are  thrown  into  the  soup- 
pot  the  savour  of  the  stew  will  be  greatly  heightened  ; and  a tureen  of 
good  soup  may  be  made  of  its  remains,  after  it  has  been  served  at  table. 

Ox-cheek,  after  having  been  soaked  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  washed 
with  great  nicety,  may  be  dressed  like  the  shin  ; but  as  it  has  little  flavour, 
the  gravy  should  be  strained,  and  quite  cleared  from  fat,  then  put  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  and  thickened  as  soon  as  it  boils,  with  the  following 
mixture : — three  dessertspoonfuls  of  rice-flour,  nearly  a wineglassful  of 
catsup,  a teaspoonful  of  currie- powder,  or  a little  powdered  ginger  and 
cayenne.  When  these  have  stewed  for  ten  minutes,  dish  the  head,  pour 
the  sauce  over,  and  serve  it. 

Shin  of  beef,  4 to  5 hours.  Ox-cheek,  2 to  3 hours 

French  Beef,  a la  Mode. 

( A Common  Recipe.) 

Take  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  a rump  of  beef  (or  of  any  other  tender 
joint),  free  from  bone,  and  skewer  it  firmly  into  a good  shape.  Put  two 
ounces  of  butter  into  a thick  saucepan  or  stewpan,  and  when  it  boils  stir 
to  it  a tablespoonful  of  flour  ; keep  these  well  shaken  over  a gentle  fire 
until  they  are  of  a fine  amber  colour  ; then  lay  in  the  beef,  and  brown  it 
on  both  sides,  taking  care  that  it  shall  not  stick  to  the  pan.  Pour  to  it 
by  slow  degrees,  letting  each  portion  boil  before  the  next  is  added  or  the 
butter  will  float  upon  the  surface  and  be  difficult  to  clear  off  afterwards,, 
three  quarters  of  a pint  of  hot  water  or  gravy  ; add  a bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  one  large  or  two  small  carrots  cut  in  thick  slices,  two  or  three 
moderate-sized  onions,  two  bay-leaves,  and  sufficient  pepper  and  salt  to 
season  the  gravy.  Let  the  meat  simmer  gently  from  four  to  five  hours, 
and  turn  it  when  it  is  half  done.  When  ready  to  serve,  lift  the  beef  into 
a hot  dish,  lay  the  vegetables  round,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  it,  after 
having  taken  out  the  herbs  and  skimmed  away  the  fat.  In  France,  half 
or  the  whole  of  a calfs  foot  is  stewed  with  the  beef,  which  is  there 
generally  larded  with  thick  lardoons  of  fat  bacon.  (For  larding  see 
Chapter  XIII.)  Veal  dressed  in  this  way  is  even  better  than  beef.  The 
stewpan  used  for  either  should  be  as  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  meat  as 
possible. 

Beef,  7 to  8 lbs : 4 to  5 hours.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

Stewed  Sirloin  of  Beef. 

As  a matter  of  convenience  we  have  occasionally  had  this  joint  stewed 
instead  of  roasted,  and  have  found  it  excellent.  Cut  out  the  inside  or 
fillet  as  entire  as  possible,  and  reserve  it  for  a separate  dish  ; then  remove 
the  bones  with  care,  or  let  the  butcher  do  this.  Spread  the  meat  flat  on 
a table  and  cover  the  inside  with  thin  slices  of  striped  bacon,  after  having 
first  strewed  over  it  a mixed  seasoning  of  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half 
as  much  mace  or  nutmeg,  and  a moderate  quantity  of  pepper  or  cayenne. 
Roll  and  bind  the  meat  up  firmly,  lay  it  into  a stewpan  or  thick  iron 
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saucepan  nearly  of  its  size,  and  add  the  bones  and  as  much  good  beef 
broth  as  will  nearly  cover  the  joint.  Should  this  not  be  at  hand,  put  a 
few  slices  of  lean  ham  or  bacon  under  the  beef,  and  lay  round  it  three 
pounds  of  neck  or  knuckle  of  veal,  or  of  stewing  beef  divided  into  several 
parts  ; then  pour  to  it  cold  water  instead  of  broth. 

In  either  case,  so  soon  as  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes  and  been  well 
cleaned  from  scum,  throw  in  a large  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  three  or 
four  carrots,  as  many  leeks,  or  a large  onion  stuck  with  a dozen  cloves ; 
and  an  hour  later  two  blades  of  mace,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper- 
corns. Stew  the  beef  very  gently  indeed  from  four  to  five  hours,  and 
longer,  should  the  joint  be  large : serve  it  with  a good  Espagnole  sauce 
piquante,  or  brown  caper  sauce.  Add  what  salt  may  be  needed  before  the 
vegetables  are  thrown  in  ; and,  after  the  meat  is  lifted  out,  boil  down  to 
soup  or  gravy  the  liquor  in  which  it  has  been  stewed.  To  many  tastes  it 
would  be  an  improvement  to  flour  and  brown  the  outside  of  the  beef  in 
butter  before  the  broth  or  water  is  poured  to  it : it  may  also  be  stewed 
(but  somewhat  longer)  half-covered  with  rich  gravy,  and  turned  when 
partially  done.  Minced  eschalots  may  be  strewed  over  the  inside  before 
it  is  rolled,  when  their  strong  savour  is  relished,  or  veal  forcemeat  may 
supply  their  place. 

To  Stew  a Rump  of  Beef. 

This  joint  is  more  easily  carved,  and  is  of  better  appearance  when  the 
bones  are  removed  before  it  is  dressed.  Roll  and  bind  it  firmly  with  a 
fillet  of  tape,  cover  it  with  strong  cold  beef  broth  or  gravy,  and  stew  it 
very  gently  indeed  from  six  hours  to  between  seven  and  eight ; add  to  it 
after  the  scum  has  been  well  cleared  off,  one  large  or  two  moderate-sized 
onions  stuck  with  thirty  cloves,  a head  of  celery,  two  carrots,  two  turnips, 
and  a large  faggot  of  savoury  herbs.  When  the  beef  is  perfectly  tender 
quite  through,  which  may  be  known  by  probing  it  with  a sharp  thin 
skewer,  remove  the  fillets  of  tape,  dish  it  neatly,  and  serve  it  with  a rich 
Espagndle,  and  a garnish  of  forced  tomatoes,  or  with  a highly-flavoured 
brown  English  gravy,  and  stewed  carrots  in  the  dish  : for  these  last  the 
mild  preparation  of  garlic  or  eschalots,  of  page  145  may  be  substituted 
with  good  effect.  They  should  be  well  drained,  laid  round  the  meat,  and 
a little  brown  gravy  should  be  poured  over  the  whole. 

This  is  the  most  simple  and  economical  manner  of  stewing  the  beef ; but 
should  a richer  one  be  desired,  half  roast  the  joint,  and  stew  it  afterwards 
in  strong  gravy  to  which  a pint  of  mushrooms,  and  a pint  of  sherry  or 
Madeira,  should  be  added  an  hour  before  it  is  ready  for  table.  Keep  it 
hot  while  a portion  of  the  gravy  is  thickened  with  a well-made  brown 
roux  (see  Chapter  VII.),  and  seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  any  other 
spice  it  may  require.  Garnish  it  with  large  balls  of  forcemeat  highly 
seasoned  with  minced  eschalots,  rolled  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fried 
a fine  golden  brown. 

Plainly  stewed  from  6 to  7 or  8 hours.  Or  : half  roasted  then  stewed 
from  4 to  5 hours. 

Obs. — Grated  horse-radish,  mixed  with  some  well-thickened  brown 
gravy,  a teaspoonful  of  mustard,  and  a little  lemon- juice  or  vinegar,  is  a 
good  sauce  for  stewed  beef. 

Beef  Palates,  Boiled  or  Stewed. 

First  rub  them  well  with  salt,  to  cleanse  them  well ; then  wash  them 
thoroughly  in  several  waters,  and  leave  them  to  soak  for  half  an  hour 
before  they  are  dressed.  Bet  them  over  the  fire  in  cold  water,  and  boil 
them  gently  until  the  skin  will  peel  off,  and  the  palates  are  tolerably 
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tender.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  time  required  for  this,  as  some 
will  be  done  in  two  hours  and  a half,  and  others  in  not  less  than  from  four 
to  five  hours.  When  thus  prepared,  the  palates  may  be  cut  into  various 
forms,  and  simmered  until  fit  to  serve  in  rich  brown  gravy,  highly 
flavoured  with  ham,  cayenne,  wine,  and  lemon-peel  ; or  they  will  make  an 
excellent  currie.  As  they  are  very  insipid  of  themselves,  they  require  a 
sauce  of  some  piquancy,  in  which,  after  they  have  been  peeled  and 
trimmed,  they  should  be  stewed  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  until 
they  are  perfectly  tender.  The  black  parts  of  them  must  be  cut  away, 
when  the  skin  is  taken  off.  An  onion,  stuck  with  a few  cloves,  a carrot 
sliced,  a teaspoonful  of  whole  white  pepper,  a slice  of  butter,  and  a tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  may  be  boiled  with  the  palates  in  the  first  instance  ; and 
they  will  be  found  very  good,  if  sent  to  table  in  the  curried  gravy  of 
Chapter  XIX,  or  in  the  Soubise  of  Chapter  IX.  made  thinner  than  the 
recipes  direct. 

Boiled  from  to  4 or  5 hours.  Stewed  from  20  to  30  minutes. 

Obs. — A French  cook  of  some  celebrity,  orders  the  palates  to  be  laid  on 
the  gridiron  until  the  skin  can  be  easily  peeled  or  scraped  off  \ the  plan 
seems  a good  one,  but  we  have  not  tried  it. 

Beef  Palates. 

( Neapolitan  Mode. ) 

Boil  the  palates  until  the  skin  can  be  easily  removed,  then  stew  them 
very  tender  in  good  veal  broth,  lay  them  on  a drainer  and  let  them  cool : 
cut  them  across  obliquely  into  strips  of  about  a quarter-inch  in  width,  ana 
finish  them  by  either  of  the  recipes  for  dressing  maecaroni,  and  will  be 
found  in  Chapters  XXI.  and  XXIII. 

Stewed  Ox-Tails. 

They  should  be  sent  from  the  butcher  ready  jointed.  Soak  and  wash 
them  well,  cut  them  into  joints  or  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  joints,  and 
cover  them  with  cold  broth  or  water.  As  soon  as  they  boil  remove  the 
scum,  and  add  a half-teaspoonful  of  salt  or  as  much  more  as  may  be  needed, 
and  a little  common  pepper  or  cayenne,  an  onion  stuck  with  half  a dozen 
cloves,  two  or  three  small  carrots,  and  a branch  or  two  of  parsley.  When 
these  have  simmered  for  two  hours  and  a quarter,  try  the  meat  with  a 
fork,  and  should  it  not  be  perfectly  tender,  let  it  remain  over  the  fire 
until  it  is  so.  Ox-tails  sometimes  require  nearly  or  quite  three  hours5 
stewing  : they  may  be  served  with  the  vegetables,  or  with  the  gravy 
strained  from  them,  and  thickened  like  the  English  stew  of  the  present- 
chapter. 

Ox-tails,  2 ; water  or  broth  to  cover  them  ; salt,  £ teaspoonful,  or  more  ; 
little  pepper  or  cayenne  : onion  1 ; cloves,  6 ; carrots,  2 or  Sj  parsley,  3 
or  3 branches  : 2£  to  3 hours. 

Broiled  Ox-Tail.  (Entree.) 

(Very  good.) 

When  the  ox- tail  is  ready  for  the  stewpan,  throw  it  into  plenty  of  boil- 
ing wTater  slightly  salted,  and  simmer  it  for  fifteen  minutes  ; then  take  it 
up  and  put  it  into  fresh  water  to  cool ; wipe  it,  and  lay  it  round  in  a small 
stewpan  without  dividing  it,  just  cover  it  with  good  beef  gravy,  and  stew 
it  gently  until  very  tender  ; drain  it  a little,  sprinkle  over  it  a small 
quantity  of  salt  and  cayenne,  dip  it  into  clarified  butter  and  then  into  some 
fine  bread-crumbs,  with  which  it  should  be  thickly  covered,  lay  it  on  the 
gridiron,  and  when  equally  browned  all  over  serve  it  immediately.  If 
more  convenient  the  ox-tail  may  be  set  into  the  oven  or  before  the  fire. 
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until  properly  coloured  : it  may  likewise  be  sent  to  table  without  broiling, 
dished  upon  stewed  cabbage  or  in  its  own  gravy  thickened,  and  with 
tomato  sauce,  in  a tureen. 

To  Salt  and  Pickle  Beef,  in  Various  Ways. 

Let  the  meat  hang  a couple  of  days  in  mild  weather,  and  four  or  five  in 
winter,  before  it  is  salted  or  pickled.  During  the  heat  of  summer  it  is 
better  to  immerse  it  entirely  in  brine,  that  it  may  be  secured  alike  from 
the  flies,  and  from  the  danger  of  becoming  putrid.  Trim  it,  and  take 
out  the  kernels  from  the  fat ; then  rub  a little  fine  dry  salt  over  it,  and 
leave  it  until  the  following  day  ; drain  it  well  from  the  blood,  which 
will  be  found  to  have  flowed  from  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  any  of  the 
following  modes  of  curing,  which  are  all  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  have 
been  well  proved. 

In  very  cold  weather,  the  salt  may  be  applied  quite  warm  to  the  meat : 
it  should  always  be  perfectly  dry,  and  reduced  to  powder. 

Saltpetre  hardens  and  renders  the  meat  indigestible  ; sugar,  on  the  con- 
trary, mellows  and  improves  it  much  ; and  it  is  more  tender  when  cured 
with  bay  salt  than  when  common  salt  is  used  for  it. 

To  Salt  and  Boil  a Round  of  Beef. 

Mix  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  finely  powdered,  with  half  a pound  of  very 
coarse  sugar,  and  rub  the  beef  thoroughly  with  them  ; in  two  days  add 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  common  salt,  well  dried  and  beaten  ; turn 
and  rub  the  meat  well  in  every  part  with  the  pickle  for  three  weeks,  when 
it  will  be  fit  to  dress.  Just  wash  off  the  salt,  and  skewer  the  beef  as  round 
and  as  even  as  possible  ; bind  it  tightly  with  broad  tape,  cover  it  with 
cold  water,  place  it  over  a rather  brisk  fire,  and  after  it  boils  draw  it  to 
the  side  of  the  stove  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  at  least  five  hours. 
Carrots,  mashed  turnips,  or  cabbages,  are  usually  served  with  boiled  beef  ,* 
and  horse-radish  stewed  for  ten  minutes  in  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and 
water,  then  pressed  well  from  them,  and  mixed  with  some  rich  melted 
butter,  is  a good  sauce  for  it. 

Beef,  20  lbs.  ; coarse  sugar,  \ lb. ; saltpetre,  1 oz.  : 2 days.  Salt,  f lb. : 
21  days.  Boil  5 hours,  or  more.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  pro- 
portion. 

Obs. — Beef  cured  by  this  recipe  if  properly  boiled,  is  tender,  of  good 
colour  and  flavour,  and  not  over  salt.  The  rump,  edge-bone,  and  brisket 
may  be  salted,  or  pickled  in  the  same  way  as  the  round. 

Hamburgh  Pickle  for  Beef,  Hams,  and  Tongue. 

Boil  together,  for  twenty  minutes,  two  gallons  of  water,  three  pounds  of 
bay  salt,  two  pounds  of  coarse  sugar,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  of 
black  pepper,  bruised,  and  tied  in  a fold  of  muslin ; clear  off  the  scum 
thoroughly,  as  it  rises,  pour  the  pickle  into  a deep  earthen  pan,  and  when 
it  is  quite  cold  lay  in  the  meat,  of  which  every  part  must  be  perfectly 
covered  with  it.  A moderate-sized  round  of  beef  will  be  ready  for  table 
in  a fortnight ; it  should  be  turned  occasionally  in  the  brine.  Five  pounds 
-of  common  salt  may  be  substituted  for  the  quantity  of  bay  salt  given 
-above  ; but  the  meat  will  not  be  so  finely  flavoured. 

Water,  2 gallons  ; bay-salt,  3 lbs. ; saltpetre,  2 oz. ; black  pepper,  2 oz. 
sugar,  2 lbs. : 20  minutes. 

Another  Pickle  for  Tongues,  Beef,  and  Hams. 

To  three  gallons  of  spring  water  add  six  pounds  of  common  salt,  two 
pounds  of  bay-salt,  two  pounds  of  common  loaf  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre.  Boil  these  over  a gentle  fire,  and  be  careful  to  take  off  all  th© 
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scum  as  it  rises : when  quite  cold  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Rub  the  meat  to 
be  cured,  with  fine  salt,  and  let  it  drain  for  a day  in  order  to  free  it  from 
the  blood  ; then  immerse  it  in  the  brine,  taking  care  that  every  part  of  it 
shall  be  covered.  Young  pork  should  not  remain  more  than  from  three 
to  five  days  in  the  pickle ; but  hams  for  drying  may  be  left  in  it  for  a 
fortnight  at  least : tongue  will  be  ready  in  rather  less  time.  Beef  may 
remain  from  one  week  to  two,  according  to  its  size,  and  the  degree  of  salt- 
ness desired  for  it.  A little  experience  will  soon  teach  the  exact  time 
required  for  the  different  kinds  of  meat.  When  the  pickle  has  been  in 
use  for  about  three  months,  boil  it  up  again  gently,  and  take  the  scum 
carefully  off.  Add  to  it  three  pounds  of  common  salt,  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  one  of  saltpetre  : it  will  remain  good  for  many  months. 

Water,  3 gallons ; common  salt,  6 lbs. ; bay  salt,  2 lbs. ; loaf  sugar,  2 
lbs, ; saltpetre,  2 oz. : boil  20  to  30  minutes. 

Hung  Beef. 

For  fourteen  pounds  weight  of  the  round,  the  rump,  or  the  thick  flank 
of  beef,  mix  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  with  the  same  quantity  of  coarse 
sugar ; rub  the  meat  with  them  in  every  part,  and  let  it  remain  for  two 
days,  then  add  one  pound  of  bay  salt,  four  ounces  of  common  salt,  and 
one  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper.  Rub  these  ingredients  thoroughly 
into  the  beef,  and  in  four  days  pour  over  it  a pound  of  treacle  ; rub  and 
turn  it  daily  for  a fortnight ; drain,  and  send  it  to  be  smoked.  When 
wanted  for  table,  put  it  into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  boil  it  slowly,  and 
press  it  under  a heavy  weight  while  hot.  A slice  of  this  beef,  from  which 
the  edges  have  been  carefully  trimmed,  will  serve  to  flavour  soups  or 
gravies  as  well  as  ham. 

Beef,  14  lbs. ; saltpetre  and  coarse  sugar,  each  2 oz.  : 2 days.  Bay  salt,  1 
lb. ; common  salt,  4 oz. : pepper,  1 oz.  : 4 days.  Treacle,  1 lb. : 14  days. 
Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — Three  quarters  of  a pound  of  coarse  sugar  may  be  rubbed  into 
the  meat  at  first,  and  the  treacle  may  be  altogether  omitted  ; cloves  and 
mace,  too,  may  be  added  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  spiced  beef. 

Collared  Beef. 

Only  the  thinnest  part  of  the  flank,  or  the  ribs,  which  are  not  so  gener- 
ally used  for  it,  will  serve  conveniently  for  collaring.  The  first  of  these 
should  be  hung  in  a damp  place  for  a day  or  two,  to  soften  the  outer  skin  ; 
then  rubbed  with  coarse  sugar,  and  left  for  a couple  of  days  ; when,  for 
eight  pounds  of  the  meat,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  and  half  a pound  of  salt 
should  be  added.  In  ten  days  it  will  be  fit  to  dress.  The  bones  and  tough 
inner  skin  must  be  removed,  and  the  beef  sprinkled  thickly  on  the  under 
side  with  parsley  and  other  savoury  herbs  shred  small,  before  it  is  rolled, 
which  should  be  done  very  tightly  : it  must  then  be  secured  with  a cloth, 
and  bound  as  closely  as  possible  with  broad  tape.  It  will  require  nearly 
or  quite  five  hours  of  gentle  boiling,  and  should  be  placed  while  hot  under 
a weight,  or  in  a press,  without  having  the  tape  and  cloth  removed. 

Beef,  8 lbs. ; sugar,  3 oz.  ; salt,  8 oz.  : 10  days.  Boil  5 hours.  Or  as 
required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Collared  Beef. 

(Another  Way.) 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  with  the  same  quantity  of  pepper,  four 
ounces  of  bay  salt,  and  four  of  common  salt;  with  these  rub  well  from 
®ix  to  seven  pounds  of  the  thin  flank,  and  in  four  days  add  seven  ounces 
of  treacle  ; turn  the  beef  daily  in  the  pickle  for  a week  or  more  ; dip  it 
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into  water,  bone  it  and  skm  the  inside,  roll  and  bind  it  up  very  tightly,, 
lay  it  into  cold  water,  and  boil  it  for  three  hours  and  a half.  We  have 
found  beef  dressed  by  this  recipe  extremely  good  : herbs  can,  of  course, 
be  added  to  it  as  usual.  Spices  and  juniper  berries  would  to  many  tastes 
improve  it,  but  we  give  the  recipe  simply  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
have  it  used. 

Thin  flank,  6 to  7 lbs. ; bay  salt,  and  common  salt,  each  4 oz. ; saltpetre, 
i oz. ; pepper,  \ oz. : 4 days.  Treacle,  7 oz.  : 8 to  10  days.  Boiled  3j 
hours.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

A Common  Recipe  for  Salting  Beef. 

One  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  a pound  of  common  salt,  will  be  sufficient 
for  sixteen  pounds  of  beef.  Both  should  be  well  dried,  and  finely 
powdered  ; the  saltpetre  rubbed  first  equally  over  the  meat,  and  the  salt 
next  applied  in  every  part.  It  should  be  rubbed  thoroughly  with  the 
pickle  and  turned  daily,  from  a week  to  ten  days.  An  ounce  or  two  of 
sugar  mixed  with  the  saltpetre  will  render  the  beef  more  tender  and 
palatable. 

Beef,  16  lbs. ; saltpetre,  1 oz. ; salt,  1 lb. : 7 to  10  days.  Or  less  quantity 
as  required. 

Spiced  Round  of  Beef. 

( Very  highly  flavoured. ) 

Rub  the  beef  well  in  every  part  with  half  a pound  of  coarse  brown 
sugar,  and  let  it  remain  two  days  ; then  reduce  to  powder,  and  mix 
thoroughly  before  they  are  applied  to  the  meat,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  common  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  black 
pepper,  three  ounces  of  allspice,  and  four  of  bruised  juniper-berries.  Rub 
these  ingredients  strongly  and  evenly  over  the  joint,  and  do  so  daily  for 
three  weeks,  turning  it  at  the  same  time.  J ust  wash  of!  the  spice,  and 
put  the  beef  into  a tin,  or  covered  earthen  pan  as  nearly  of  its  size  as 
possible,  with  a cup  of  water  or  gravy  ; cover  the  top  thickly  with  chopped 
beef-suet,  and  lay  a coarse  thick  crust  over  the  pan  ; place  the  cover  on 
it,  and  bake  the  meat  from  five  to  six  hours  in  a moderate  oven,  which 
should  not,  however,  be  sufficiently  fierce  to  harden  the  outside  of  the 
joint,  which,  if  properly  managed  will  be  exceedingly  tender.  Let  it  cool 
in  the  pan  ; and  clear  off  the  suet  before  it  is  dished.  It  is  to  be  served 
cold,  and  will  remain  good  for  a fortnight. 

Beef,  20  to  25  lbs.  weight ; sugar,  3 oz. : 2 days.  Saltpetre,  2 oz. ; com- 
mon salt,  | lb. ; black  pepper,  4 oz. ; allspice,  3 oz. ; juniper-berries,  4 oz. : 
21  days.  Baked  5 to  6 hours.  Or  less  quantities  as  required. 

Ohs. — We  have  not  ourselves  tested  this  recipe,  but  the  meat  cured  by 
it  has  received  such  high  commendation  from  several  of  our  friends  who 
have  partaken  of  it  frequently,  that  we  think  we  may  safely  insert  it. 
The  proportion  of  allspice  appears  to  us  more  than  would  be  agreeable 
to  many  tastes,  and  we  would  rather  recommend  that  part  of  it  should  be 
omitted,  and  that  a portion  of  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves,  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  it;  as  we  have  found  these  spices  to  answer  well  in  the  following 
recipe. 

Spiced  Beef. 

(Good  and  wholesome. ) 

For  twelve  pounds  of  the  round,  rump,  or  thick  flank  of  beef,  take  a 
large  teaspoonful  of  freshly-pounded  mace,  and  of  ground  black  pepper, 
twice  as  much  of  cloves,  one  small  nutmeg,  and  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful 
of  cayenne,  all  in  the  finest  powder.  Mix  them  well  with  seven  ounces 
of  brown  sugar,  rub  the  beef  with  them  and  let  it  lie  three  days ; add  to 
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it  then  half  a pound  of  fine  salt,  and  rub  and  turn  it  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  for  twelve  days.  Just  wash,  but  do  not  soak  it ; skewer,  or  bind  it 
into  good  form,  put  it  into  a stewpan  or  saucepan  nearly  of  its  size,  pour 
to  it  a pint  and  a half  of  good  beef  broth,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  taka 
oif  the  scum,  and  throw  in  one  small  onion,  a moderate-sized  faggot  ot 
thyme  and  parsley,  and  two  large,  or  four  small  carrots.  Let  it  simmer 
quite  softly  for  four  hours  and  a half,  and  if  not  wanted  to  serve  hot, 
leave  it  in  its  own  liquor  until  it  is  nearly  cold.  This  is  an  excellent  and 
far  more  wholesome  dish  than  the  hard,  bright-coloured  beef  which  is 
cured  with  large  quantities  of  salt  and  saltpetre  : two  or  three  ounces  of 
juniper-berries  may  be  added  to  it  with  the  spice,  to  heighten  its  flavour. 

Beef,  12  lbs. ; sugar,  7 oz.  ; mace  and  black  pepper,  each,  1 large  tea- 
spoonful  ; cloves,  in  powder,  1 large  dessertspoonful ; nutmeg,  1 ; cayenne, 

Jr  teaspoonful : 3 days.  Fine  salt,  \ lb.  : 12  days.  Beef  broth  (or  bouillon), 
H pints  ; onion,  1 small ; bunch  of  herbs  ; carrots,  2 large,  or  4 small : 
stewed  4-£  hours.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obi. — We  give  this  recipe  exactly  as  we  have  often  had  it  used,  but 
celery  and  turnips  might  be  added  to  the  gravy  ; and  when  the  appearance 
of  the  meat  is  much  considered,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre 
may  be  mixed  with  the  spices  ; the  beef  may  also  be  plainly  boiled  in 
water  only,  with  a few  vegetables,  or  baked  in  a deep  pan  with  a little 
gravy.  No  meat  must  ever  be  left  to  cool  in  the  stewpan  or  saucepan  in 
which  it  is  cooked  ; it  must  be  lifted  into  a pan  of  its  own  depth,  and  the 
liquor  poured  upon  it. 

Miniature  Hound  of  Beef. 

Select  a fine  rib  of  beef,  and  have  it  cut  small  or  large  in  width,  accord- 
ing to  your  taste.  Take  out  the  bone,  and  wrap  the  meat  round  like  a 
fillet  of  veal,  securing  it  with  two  or  three  wooden  skewers  ; place  it  in  a 
strong  pickle  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  cook  it,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  boil,  but  only  simmers,  from  forty  minutes,  or  more,  according 
to  its  size.  It  is  best  to  put  it  on  in  hot  water,  as  it  will  not  draw  the 
gravy  so  much  as  cold.  Many  persons  adjust  a rib  of  beef  in  this  way  for 
roasting  : let  them  try  salted,  and  they  need  not  envy  the  possessor  of 
the  finest  round  of  beef. 

We  give  the  recipe  to  our  readers  in  its  original  form,  and  we  can  assure 
them,  from  our  own  experience,  that  it  is  a good  one  ; but  we  would  re- 
commend that,  in  dressing  the  meat,  quite  the  usual  time  for  each  pound 
of  it  should  be  allowed.  When  boned  and  rolled  at  the  butcher’s,  the 
skewers  should  be  removed  when  it  is  first  brought  in  ; it  should  be  well 
wiped  with  a dry  cloth,  or  washed  with  a little  fresh  brine,  and  a small 
quantity  of  salt  and  saltpetre  should  be  rubbed  over  the  inside,  it  may 
then  be  firmly  bound  with  tape,  and  will  be  quite  ready  to  boil  when 
taken  from  the  pickle.  The  sirloin,  after  the  inside  fillet  is  removed,  may 
be  cured  and  dressed  in  the  same  way,  and  will  be  found  super-excellent 
if  the  beef  be  well  fatted  and  properly  kept.  The  Hamburg  pickle  is  per- 
haps the  best  for  these  joints.  Parts  of  the  rump  taken  clear  of  bone 
answers  admirably  when  prepared  by  this  recipe. 

Beef  Bolls.  (Entree.) 

Chop  and  mix  thoroughly  two  pounds  of  lean  and  very  tender  beef  with 
one  pound  of  slightly  striped  bacon  ; season  them  with  a large  teaspoonful 
of  pepper,  a little  salt,  a small  nutmeg,  or  two-thirds  as  much  mace,  the 

f rated  rind  of  a lemon,  or  a teaspoonful  of  thyme  and  parsley  finely  minced. 

'orm  the  whole  into  a thick  rouleau , wrap  a buttered  paper  round  it, 
enclose  it  in  a paste  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  send  it  to  a moderate 
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oven  for  a couple  of  hours.  Remove  the  paper  and  the  crust,  and  serve 
the  meat  with  a little  brown  gravy.  Lamb  and  veal  are  excellent  dressed 
in  this  way,  particularly  when  mixed  with  plenty  of  mushrooms.  Brown 
cucumber  sauce  should  be  served  with  the  lamb  ; and  currie,  or  oyster 
sauce,  when  there  are  no  mushrooms,  with  the  veal.  A flavouring  of  onion 
or  of  eschalot,  where  it  is  liked,  can  be  added  at  pleasure  to  the  beef  : suet, 
or  the  fat  of  the  meat,  may  be  substituted  for  the  bacon. 

Beef,  2 lbs. ; bacon,  1 lb.  ; pepper,  j oz. ; little  salt ; small  nutmeg  ; rind 
of  1 lemon,  or  savoury  herbs,  1 tablespoonful : baked  2 hours. 

Minced  Collops  Au  Naturel. 

Mince  finely  a pound  of  very  tender  rump  steak,  free  from  fat  or  skin  ; 
season  it  with  a moderate  quantity  of  pepper  and  salt,  set  it  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  keep  it  stirred  with  a fork  until  it  is  quite  hot  that  it  may  not 
gather  into  lumps.  Simmer  it  very  slowly  in  its  own  gravy  from  ten  to 
twelve  minutes,  and  then,  should  it  be  too  dry,  add  a little  boiling 
water,  broth,  or  gravy  ; stew  it  for  two  minutes  longer,  and  serve  it 
directly. 

These  collops  are  particularly  suited  to  persons  in  delicate  health,  or  of 
weak  digestion  ; and  when  an  extra  dish  is  required  at  a short  notice,  from 
the  expedition  with  which  they  may  be  dressed,  they  are  a oonvenienfc 
resource. 

10  to  12  minutes. 

Savoury  Minced  Collops. 

Make  a little  thickening  (see  Brown  JRoux,  Chapter  VIII.)  with  about 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  flour  ; when  it 
begins  to  be  coloured,  shake  lightly  into  a large  teaspoonful  of  finely-shred 
parsley  or  mixed  savoury  herbs,  two-thirds  as  much  of  salt,  and  half  the 
quantity  of  pepper.  Keep  these  stirred  over  a gentle  fire  until  the 
thickening  is  of  a deep  yellow  brown  ; then  add  a pound  of  rump-steak, 
finely  minced,  and  keep  it  well  separated  with  a fork  until  it  is  quite  hot ; 
next  pour  to  it  gradually  half  a cupful  of  boiling  water,  and  stew  the 
collops  very  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Before  they  are  served,  stir  to  them 
a little  catsup,  Chili  vinegar,  or  lemon- juice  : a small  quantity  of  minced 
onion,  eschalot,  or  a particle  of  garlic,  may  be  added  at  first  to  the 
thickening  when  the  flavour  is  not  objected  to. 

A Ricker  Variety  of  Minced  Gollops. 

Omit  the  minced  herbs  from  the  thickening,  and  season  it  with  cayenne 
and  a small  quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace.  Substitute  beef 
gravy  for  the  boiling  water,  and  when  the  collops  are  nearly  done  fill  a 
wineglass  with  one-fourth  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  three  of  port  wine, 
and  stir  these  to  the  meat.  Serve  the  collops  very  hot,  and  garnish  them 
with  alternate  forcemeat  balls  (see  No  1,  Chapter  XI.)  and  fried  sippets. 

If  flavoured  with  a little  gravy  made  from  the  bones  of  a roast  hare, 
and  served  with  currant  jelly,  these  collops  will  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  game. 

Scotch  Minced  Collops. 

Chop  the  beef  small,  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  put  it,  in  its  raw 
state,  into  small  jars,  and  pour  on  the  top  some  clarified  butter.  When 
wanted  for  use  put  the  clarified  butter  into  a frying-pan,  and  slice  some 
onions  into  the  pan,  and  fry  them.  Add  a little  water  to  them,  and  put 
in  the  minced  meat.  Stew  it  well,  and  in  a few  minutes  it  will  be  fit  to 
serve. 
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Beef  Tongues. 


These  may  be  cured  by  any  of  the  recipes  which  we  have  already  given 
for  pickling  beef,  or  for  those  which  will  be  found  further  on  for  hams  and 
bacons.  Some  persons  prefer  them  cured  with  salt  and  saltpetre  only,  and 
dried  naturally  in  a cool  and  airy  room.  For  such  of  our  readers  as  like 
them  highly  and  richly  flavoured  we  give  our  own  method  of  having 
them  prepared,  which  is  this: — “ Rub  over  the  tongue  a handful  of  fine 
salt,  and  let  it  drain  until  the  following  day  ; then,  should  it  weigh  from 
seven  to  eight  pounds,  mix  thoroughly  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces 
of  the  coarsest  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper  ; when  the  tongue 
has  been  well  rubbed  with  these,  add  three  ounces  of  bruised  juniper- 
berries  ; and  when  it  has  lain  two  days,  eight  ounces  of  bay  salt,  dried  and 
pounded  ; at  the  end  of  three  davs  more,  pour  on  it  half  a pound  of  treacle, 
and  let  it  remain  in  the  pickle  a fortnight  after  this  ; then  hang  it  to  drain, 
fold  it  in  brown  paper,  and  send  it  to  be  smoked  over  a wood  fire  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Should  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  juniper-berries  prevail 
too  much,  or  be  disapproved  they  may  be  in  part,  or  altogether,  omitted  ; 
and  six  ounces  of  sugar  may  be  rubbed  into  the  tongue  in  the  first  instance 
when  it  is  liked  better  than  treacle. 

Tongue,  7 to  8 lbs. ; salpetre,  1 oz. ; black  pepper,  \ oz. ; sugar,  2 oz.  ; 
juniper-berries,  3 oz. : 2 days.  Bay  salt,  8 oz. : 3 days.  Treacle,  J lb.  : 14 
days. 

Obi. — Before  the  tongue  is  salted,  the  root  end,  which  has  an  unsightly 
appearance,  should  be  trimmed  away : it  is  indeed  usual  to  take  it  off 
entirely,  but  some  families  prefer  part  of  it  left  on  for  the  sake  of  the  fat. 


Beef  Tongues. 

{A  Suffolk  Reci-pe.) 

For  each  very  large  tongue,  mix  with  half  a pound  of  salt  two  ounces 
of  saltpetre  and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar ; rub  the 
tongues  daily,  and  turn  them  in  the  pickle  for  five  weeks,  when  they  will 
be  fit  to  be  dressed,  or  to  be  smoked. 

1 large  tongue ; salt,  \ lb. ; sugar,  f lb. ; saltpetre,  2 oz.  : 5 weeks. 

To  Dress  Beef  Tongues. 

When  taken  fresh  from  the  pickle  they  require  no  soaking,  unless  they 
should  have  remained  in  it  much  beyond  the  usual  time,  or  have  been 
cured  with  a more  than  common  proportion  of  salt ; but  when  they  have 
been  smoked  and  highly  dried,  they  should  be  laid  for  two  or  three  hours 
into  cold,  and  as  much  longer  into  tepid  water,  before  they  are  dressed  : 
if  extremely  dry,  ten  or  twelve  hours  must  be  allowed  to  soften  them,  and 
they  should  always  be  brought  very  slowly  to  boil.  Two  or  three  carrots 
and  a large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  added  after  the  scum  is  cleared  offj 
will  improve  them.  They  should  be  simmered  until  they  are  extremely 
tender,  when  the  skin  will  peel  from  them  easily.  A highly  dried  tongue 
of  moderate  size  will  usually  require  from  three  and  a half  to  four  hours’ 
boiling  • an  unsmoked  one  about  an  hour  less  ; and  for  one  which  has  not 
been  salted  at  all  a shorter  time  will  suffice. 

Bordyke  Eecipe  for  Stewing  a Tongue. 

After  the.  tongue  has  been  soaked,  trimmed,  and  washed  with  extreme 
nicety,  lay  it  into  a vessel  of  fitting  size,  and  place  round  it  three  or  four 
pounds  of  the  neck,  or  of  any  other  lean  cuttings  of  beef,  with  some 
bones  of  undressed  veal,  and  pour  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  keep  it 
covered  until  it  is  done ; or,  instead  of  this,  use  strong  unseasoned  beef 
broth  made  with  the  shin,  and  any  odd  bits  or  bones  of  veal  which  may 
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be  at  hand.  Let  the  tongue  be  brought  to  boil  very  gradually^  that  it 
may  be  plump  and  tender.  Remove  the  scum  when  it  first  rises,  and 
when  it  is  quite  cleared  off  add  a large  faggot  of  parsley,  thyme,  and 
winter  savoury,  three  carrots,  a small  onion,  and  one  mild  turnip.  After 
three  hours  and  a half  of  gentle  simmering,  probe  the  tongue,  and  if 
sufficiently  done  peel  off  the  skin  and  serve  it  quickly.  If  not  wanted  hot 
for  table,  lay  it  upon  a very  clean  board  or  trencher,  and  fasten  it  down 
to  it  by  passing  a carving  fork  through  the  root,  and  a smaller  one 
through  the  tip,  drawing  the  tongue  straight  with  the  latter  before  it  is 
fixed  in  the  board ; let  it  remain  thus  until  it  is  quite  cold.  It  is  much 
the  fashion  at  present  to  glaze  hams  and  tongues,  but  this  should  never 
be  attempted  by  a cook  not  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
and  the  proper  flavour  and  appearance  of  the  glaze.  For  directions  to 
it,  see  previous  pages.  Where  expense  is  not  regarded,  three  or  four 
pounds  of  veal  may  be  added  to  the  beef  in  this  recipe,  or  the  tongue  may 
be  stewed  in  a prepared  gravy  made  with  equal  parts  of  beef  and  veal* 
and  vegetables  as  above,  but  without  salt : this  may  afterwards  be  con- 
verted into  excellent  soup.  A fresh  or  an  unsmoked  tongue  may  be 
dressed  in  this  way,  but  will  require  less  time  : for  the  former,  salt  must 
be  added  to  the  gravy. 

To  Roast  a Beef  Heart. 

Wash  and  soak  the  heart  very  thoroughly,  cut  away  the  lobes,  fill  the 
cavities  with  a veal  forcemeat  (No.  1,  Chapter  XI),  secure  it  well  with  a 
needle  and  twine,  or  very  coarse  thread,  and  roast  it  at  a good  fire  for  an 
hour  and  a half,  keeping  it  basted  plentifully  with  butter.  Pour  melted 
butter  over  it,  after  it  is  dished,  and  send  it  to  table  as  hot  as  possible 
Many  persons  boil  the  heart  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  it  is  put 
to  the  fire,  and  this  is  said  to  render  it  more  delicate  eating  ; the  time  of 
roasting  must  of  course  be  proportionately  diminished.  Good  brown 
gravy  may  be  substituted  for  the  melted  butter,  and  currant  jelly  also 
may  be  served  with  it. 

II  hours,  or  more. 

Beef  Kidney. 

Slice  the  kidney  rather  thin,  after  having  stripped  off  the  skin  and 
removed  the  fat ; season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and 
sprinkle  over  it  plenty  of  minced  parsley,  or  equal  parts  of  parsley  and 
eschalots  chopped  very  small.  Fry  the  slices  over  a brisk  fire,  and  when 
nicely  browned  on  both  sides,  stir  amongst  them  a teaspoonful  of  flour, 
and  pour  in  by  degrees  a cup  of  gravy  and  a glass  of  white  wine ; bring 
the  sauce  to  the  point  of  boiling,  add  a morsel  of  fresh  butter  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon- juice,  and  pour  the  whole  into  a hot  dish  garnished 
with  fried  bread.  This  is  a French  recipe,  and  a very  excellent  one. 

Beef  Kidney. 

( A -plainer  way. ) 

Trim,  and  cut  the  kidney  into  slices  ; season  them  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  dredge  them  well  with  flour  ; fry  them  on  both  sides,  and  when  they 
are  done  through  lift  them  out,  empty  the  pan,  and  make  gravy  for  them 
with  a small  slice  of  butter,  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a cup  of  boiling  water  ; shake  these  round  and  give  them  a minute’s 
simmering ; add  a little  mushroom  catsup,  lemon  juice,  eschalot 
vinegar,  or  any  store  sauce  that  will  give  a good  flavour.  Minced  herbs 
are  to  many  tastes  an  improvement  to  this  dish,  to  which  a small  quantity 
of  onion  shred  fine  can  be  added  when  it  is  liked. 

6 to  9 minutes. 
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An  Excellent  Hash  of  Cold  Beef. 

Put  a sKce  of  butter  into  a thick  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils  throw  m 
m dessertspoonful  of  minced  herbs,  and  an  onion  (or  two  or  three  eschalots) 
shred  small  : shake  them  over  the  fire  until  they  are  lightly  browned, 
then  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  a little  cayenne,  some  mace  or  nut- 
meg, and  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  the  whole  is  well  coloured, 
pour  to  it  three-quarters  of  a pint  or  more  of  broth  or  gravy,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  meat  to  be  served  in  it.  Let  this  boil  gently  for  fifteen 
minutes  ; then  strain  it,  add  half  a wineglassful  of  mushroom  or  of  com- 
pound catsup,  lay  in  the  meat,  and  keep  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  it 
is  heated  through  and  is  on  the  point  of  simmering,  but  be  sure  not  to  let 
it  boil.  Serve  it  up  in  a very  hot  dish,  and  garnish  it  with  fried  or  toasted 
sippets  of  bread. 

A Common  Hash  of  Cold  Beef  or  Mutton. 

Take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  slice  it  small,  trim  off  the  brown  edges, 
and  stew  down  the  trimmings  with  the  bones  well  broken,  an  onion,  a 
bunch  of  thyme  and  parsley,  a carrot  cut  into  thick  slices,  a few  pepper- 
corns, four  cloves,  some  salt,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  water.  When  this 
is  reduced  to  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  a pint,  strain  it,  clear  it 
from  fat,  thicken  it  with  a large  dessertspoonful  of  rice-flour,  or  rather 
less  of  arrow-root,  add  salt  and  pepper  if  needed,  boil  the  whole  for  a few 
minutes,  then  lay  in  the  meat  and  heat  it  well.  Boiled  potatoes  are  some- 
times sliced  hot  into  a very  common  hash. 

Ohs. — The  cook  should  be  reminded  that  if  the  meat  in  a hash  or  mince 
he  allowed  to  boil,  it  will  immediately  become  hard,  and  can  then  only  be 
rendered  eatable  by  very  long  stewing,  which  is  by  no  means  desirable 
for  meat  which  is  already  sufficiently  cooked, 

Breslaw  of  Beef, 

( Good.) 

Trim  the  brown  edges  from  half  a pound  of  undressed  roast  beef,  shred 
it  small  and  mix  it  with  four  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  a teaspoonful 
of  minced  parsley,  and  two- thirds  as  much  of  thyme,  two  ounces  of  butter 
broken  small,  half  a cupful  of  gravy  or  cream,  a high  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  cayenne  and  mace  or  nutmeg,  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  three 
large  eggs  well  whisked.  Melt  a little  butter  in  a deep  dish,  pour  in  the 
hetS,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour  ; turn  it  out,  and  send  it  to  table  with 
brown  gravy  in  a tureen.  When  cream  or  gravy  is  not  at  hand,  an 
additional  egg  or  two  and  rather  more  butter  must  be  used.  We  think 
that  grated  Temon-rind  improves  the  breslaw.  A portion  of  fat  from  the 
joint  can  be  added  where  it  is  liked.  The  mixture  is  sometimes  baked  iD 
buttered  cups. 

Beef,  % lb. ; bread-crumbs,  4 oz.  ; butter,  2 oz.  ; gravy  or  cream,  l cup- 
ful ; parsley,  1 teaspoonful ; thyme,  two-thirds  of  teaspoonful ; eggs,  3 or 
4,  if  small ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; pepper  and  nutmeg,  ^ teaspoonful  each  : 
bake  J hour. 

Norman  Hash. 

_ Peel  and  fry  two  dozens  of  button  onions  in  butter  until  they  are 
tightly  browned,  then  stir  to  them  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  when  the 
whole  is  of  a deep  amber  shade,  pour  in  a wineglassful  and  a half  of  red 
wine,  and  a large  cup  of  boiling  broth  or  water  : add  a seasoning  of  salt 
and  common  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  a little  lemon- pickle  catsup  or  lemon- 
juice,  and  boil  the  whole  until  the  onions  are  quite  tender  ; cut  and  trim 
mto  small  handsome  slices  the  remains  of  either  a roast  or  boiled  joint  of 
beef,  and  arrange  them  in  a clean  saucepan  ; r>our  the  gravy  and  onions 
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on  them,  and  let  them  stand  for  awhile  to  imbibe  the  flavour  of  the  sauce ; 
then  place  the  hash  near  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot  serve  it 
immediately,  without  allowing  it  to  boil. 

French  Recipe  for  Hashed  Bouilli. 

Shake  over  a slow  fire  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  a tablespoon- 
ful of  flour  ; when  they  have  simmered  for  a minute,  stir  to  them  a little 
finely-chopped  onion,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  minced  parsley  ; so  soon 
as  the  whole  is  equally  browned,  add  sufficient  pepper,  salt  ana  nutmeg 
to  season  the  hash  properly,  and  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a pint  of 
boiling  water  or  of  bouillon.  Put  in  the  beef  cut  into  small  but  thick 
slices  ; let  it  stand  by  the  fire  and  heat  gradually ; and  when  near  the 
point  of  boiling  thicken  the  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  mixed 
with  a tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice.  For  change,  omit  the  eggs,  and  sub- 
stitute a tablespoonful  of  catsup,  and  another  of  pickled  gherkins  minced 
or  sliced. 

Baked  Minced  Beef. 

Mince  tolerably  fine,  with  a moderate  poportion  of  its  own  fat,  as  much 
of  the  inside  of  a cold  roast  joint  as  will  suffice  for  a dish  : that  which  is 
least  done  is  best  for  the  purpose.  Season  it  rather  highly  with  cayenne 
and  mace  or  nutmeg,  and  moderately  with  salt ; add,  when  they  are  liked* 
one  or  two  eschalots  minced  small,  with  a few  chopped  mushrooms  either 
fresh  or  pickled,  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom  catsup.  Mix  the 
whole  well  with  a cupful  of  good  gravy  and  put  it  into  a deep  dish. 
Place  on  the  top  an  inch-thick  layer  of  bread-crumbs,  moisten  these  plenti- 
fully with  clarified  butter  passed  through  a small  strainer  over  them,  and 
send  the  mince  to  a slow  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  or  brown  it  in  a Dutch 
oven. 

Saunders. 

Spread  on  the  dish  in  which  the  saunders  are  to  be  served,  a layer  of 
smoothly  mashed  potatoes,  which  have  been  seasoned  with  salt  and  mixed 
with  about  an  ounce  of  butter  to  the  pound.  On  these  spread  equally 
and  thickly  some  underdressed  beef  or  mutton  minced  and  mixed  with  a 
little  of  the  gravy  that  has  run  from  the  joint,  or  with  a few  spoonfuls  of 
any  other  ; and  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a small  quantity  of  nut- 
meg. Place  evenly  over  this  another  layer  of  potatoes,  and  send  the  dish 
to  a moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour.  A very  superior  kind  of  saunders  is 
made  by  substituting  fresh  meat  for  roasted ; but  this  requires  to  be  baked 
an  hour  or  something  more.  Sausage-meat  highly  seasoned  may  be  served 
in  this  way,  instead  of  beef  or  mutton. 

To  Boil  Marrow  Bones. 

Let  the  large  ends  of  the  bones  be  sawed  by  the  butcher,  so  that  when 
they  are  dished  they  may  stand  upright;  and  if  it  can  be  done  con 
veniently,  let  them  be  placed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  vessel  in  which 
they  are  boiled.  Put  a bit  of  paste,  made  with  flour  and  water,  over  the 
ends  where  the  marrow  is  visible,  and  tie  a cloth  tightly  over  them  ; take 
the  paste  off  before  the  bones  are  sent  to  table,  and  serve  them,  placed 
upright  in  a napkin,  with  slices  of  dry  toasted  bread  apart.  When  not 
wanted  for  immediate  use,  they  may  be  partially  boiled,  and  set  into  a 
cool  place,  where  they  will  remain  good  for  many  days. 

Large  marrow-bones,  2 hours  ; moderate  sized,  l£  hour.  To  keep  : boil 
them  H hours,  and  from  h to  £ hour  more  when  wanted  for  table. 

Baked  Marrow  Bones. 

When  the  bones  have  been  sawed  to  the  length  of  a deep  pie-dish,  wash 
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and  wipe  them  dry,  lay  them  into  it,  and  cover  them  entirely  with  a good 
batter.  Send  them  to  a moderate  oven  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  serve 
them  in  the  batter. 

Clarified  Marrow  for  Keeping. 

Take  the  marrow  from  the  bones  while  it  is  as  fresh  as  possible  ; cut  it 
small,  put  it  into  a very  clean  jar,  and  melt  it  with  a gentle  heat,  either 
in  a pan  of  water  placed  over  the  fire,  or  at  the  mouth  of  a cool  oven  ; 
strain  it  through  a muslin,  let  it  settle  for  a minute  or  two,  and  pour  it, 
clear  of  sediment,  into  small  jars.  Tie  skins,  or  double  folds  of  thick 
paper,  over  them  as  soon  as  the  marrow  is  cold,  and  store  it  in  a cool 
place.  It  will  remain  good  for  months. 

Ox-cheek  Stuffed  and  Baked. 

( Good , and  not  expensive. ) 

Cleanse,  with  the  greatest  nicety,  a fresh  ox-cheek  by  washing,  scraping 
it  lightly  with  a knife,  and  soaking  out  the  blood ; then  put  it  into  plenty 
of  warm  water  and  boil  it  gently  for  about  an  hour.  Throw  in  a large 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  carefully  remove  all  the  scum  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface.  Let  it  cool  after  it  is  lifted  out,  and  then  take  away  the  bones, 
remembering  always  to  work  the  knife  close  to  them,  and  to  avoid  piercing 
the  skin.  When  the  cheek  has  become  cold,  put  into  it  a good  roll  of  force- 
meat, made  by  the  recipe  Nos.  1,  2,  or  3,  of  Chapter  XL,  or  substitute  the 
oyster  or  mushroom  forcemeat  which  follows  ; but  in  any  case  increase 
the  quantity  one-half  at  least ; then  skewer  or  bind  up  the  cheek  securely, 
and  send  it  to  a moderate  oven  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half.  It 
should  be  baked  until  it  is  exceedingly  tender  quite  through.  Drain  it 
well  from  fat,  dish  it,  withdraw  the  skewers,  or  unbind  it  gently,  and 
either  s*uce  it  with  a little  good  brown  gravy,  or  send  it  to  table  with 
melted  butter  in  a tureen,  a cut  lemon,  and  cayenne,  or  with  any  sauce  of 
Chapter  VIII.,  which  may  be  considered  more  appropriate. 

Stewed  Tripe. 

Boil  several  onions  for  fully  half  an  hour  in  the  stewpan,  then  add  as 
much  milk  as  there  is  water  in  the  pan,  and  now  insert  two  or  three 

Eounds  of  tripe  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dressed  and  stew  for  half  an  hour, 
aving  of  course  added  salt  and  pepper. 

Beef  Olives. 

First  have  prepared  some  bread  crumbs,  suet,  parsley,  mace,  pepper, 
and  salt,  part  of  the  rind  of  a lemon,  all  cut  very  small  and  well  mixed  up. 
Then  take  several  slices  of  steak  and  rub  well  beaten  yolk  of  egg.  Lay 
the  above  compound  somewhat  thickly  over  each  olive  then  roll  up  and 
fix  with  a small  skewer,  and  brown  slightly  in  the  oven.  Afterwards 
arrange  in  the  stewpan  with  a fair  amount  of  brown  gravy  or  thick  soup, 
and  a little  butter  and  stew  for  about  an  hour  and  a half.  Serve  the 
gravy  along  with  the  olives. 

Beef  Grenadines. 

Prepare  some  slices  of  rump  steak,  about  an  inch  thick,  by  larding  them 
thickly  on  one  side.  Arrange  them  with  a fair  amount  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  the  unlarded  side  being  uppermost,  and  fry  for  about  five  or 
six  minutes.  Then  fry  the  other  side  for  a similar  period,  sprinkling  them 
at  the  same  time  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  about  a cupful  of  stock 
boiling  hot.  Then  arrange  round  a hot  dish  of  cooked  Brussels  sprouts, 
carrot,  rice,  or  other  vegetable. 
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Allow  about  a quart  of  cold  water  to  each  pound  of  meat,  and  for  time, 
after  the  pot  boils,  give  say  twenty  minutes  to  each  pound  weight  of  meat. 
Both  before  the  water  boils  and  afterwards  skim  carefully,  otherwise  the 
meat  will  not  be  so  nice.  See  previous  chapter.  Also  see  Bouillon  in 
Chapter  IV. 


Braised  Bibs  of  Beef. 

Place  three  or  four  ribs  of  beef  in  the  pan,  and  add  three  or  four  ounces 
of  butter  and  a fair  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  allow  to  simmer  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  add  say  half  a gallon  of  water,  and 
stir  occasionally.  Then  in  two  and  a quarter  hours  from  the  time  when 
first  put  on  the  fire,  add  say  fifty  small  onions,  and  one  and  a half  dozen 
small  carrots  cut  into  little  pieces  and  a bouquet  of  herbs.  In  other 
thirty  minutes  add  a dozen  small  turnips  cut  also  into  little  pieces.  Then 
simmer  gently  for  nearly  two  hours.  After  which  take  out  the  meat,  but 
keep  very  hot  meanwhile.  Then  skim  the  contents  of  the  pan,  remove 
the  bouquet  of  herbs,  add  a little  butter  mixed  with  flour,  stir  till  it  boils, 
and  place  the  vegetables  round  the  meat. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

VEAL. 

In  season  all  the  year,  but  scarce  and  expensive  in  mid-winter,  and  very  early 

spring. 

To  Choose  Veal. 

Veal  should  be  fat,  finely  grained,  white,  firm,  and  not  overgrown  ; for 
when  very  large  it  is  apt  to  be  coarse  and  tough.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
keep  than  any  other  meat  except  pork,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
acquire  the  slightest  taint  before  it  is  dressed,  as  any  approach  to  putridity 
renders  it  equally  unwholesome  and  offensive  to  the  taste.  The  fillet,  the 
loin,  the  shoulder,  and  the  best  end  of  the  neck,  are  the  parts  generally 
selected  for  roasting  ; the  breast  and  knuckle  are  more  usually  stewed  or 
boiled,  although  the  former  is  excellent  roasted.  The  udder  or  firm  white 
fat  of  the  fillet,  is  much  used  by  French  cooks  instead  of  butter,  in  the  com- 
position of  their  forcemeats  : for  these,  it  is  first  well  boiled,  then  left  until 
quite  cold,  and  afterwards  thoroughly  pounded  before  it  is  mixed  with 
the  other  ingredients.  The  head  and  the  feet  of  the  calf  are  valuable 
articles  of  food,  both  for  the  nutriment  which  the  gelatinous  parts  of  them 
afford,  and  for  the  great  variety  of  modes  in  which  they  may  be  dressed. 
The  kidneys,  with  the  rich  fat  that  surrounds  them,  and  the  sweetbreads, 
are  well  known  delicacies  ; the  liver  and  the  heart  also  are  very  good  eat- 
ing ; and  no  meat  is  so  generally  useful  for  rich  soups  and  gravies  as  veal. 

To  take  the  Hair  from  a Calf’s  Head  with  the  Skin  on. 

It  is  better  to  do  this  before  the  head  is  divided  ; but  if  only  the  half 
of  one  with  the  skin  on  can  be  procured,  it  must  be  managed  m the  same 
way.  Put  it  into  plenty  of  water  which  is  on  the  paint  of  simmering  but 
which  does  not  positively  boil,  and  let  k remain  in  until  it  does  so,  and 
for  five  or  six  minutes  afterwards,  but  at  the  first  full  bubble  draw  it  from 
the  fire  and  let  it  merely  scald  ; then  lift  it  out,  and  with  a knife  that  is 
not  sharp  scrape  off  the  hair  as  closely  as  possible.  The  butchers  have 
an  instrument  on  purpose  for  the  operation  ; but  we  have  had  the  head 
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look  quite  as  well  when  done  in  the  manner  we  have  just  described,  as 
when  it  has  been  sent  in  ready  prepared  by  them.  After  the  hair  is  off, 
the  head  should  be  well  washed,  and  if  it  cannot  be  cooked  the  same  day, 
it  must  be  wiped  extremely  dry  before  it  is  hung  up  ; and  when  it  has 
not  been  divided,  it  should  be  left  whole  until  the  time  approaches  for 
dressing  it.  The  brain  must  then  be  taken  out,  and  both  that  and  the 
head  well  soaked  and  washed  with  the  greatest  nicety.  When  the  half 
head  only  is  scalded,  the  brain  should  first  be  removed.  Caffs’  feet  are 
freed  from  the  hair  easily  in  the  same  manner  ; indeed,  we  find  it  a better 
mode  of  having  it  cleared  from  them  than  the  one  we  have  given  in 
Chapter  XXV.,  though  that  is  practised  by  many  good  butchers. 

Boiled  Calf’s  Head. 

When  the  head  is  dressed  with  the  skin  on,  which  many  persons  prefer, 
the  ear  must  be  cut  off  quite  close  to  it ; it  will  require  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  or  upwards  of  additional  boiling,  and  should  be  served  covered 
with  fried  crumbs  : the  more  usual  mode,  however,  is  to  boil  it  without 
the  skin.  In  either  case  first  remove  the  brain,  wash  the  head  delicately 
clean,  and  soak  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; cover  it  plentifully  with  cold 
water,  remove  the  seum  as  it  rises  with  great  care,  throw  in  a little  salt, 
and  boil  the  head  gently  until  it  is  perfectly  tender.  In  the  meantime, 
wash  and  soak  the  brains  first  in  cold  and  then  in  warm  water,  remove 
the  skin  or  film,  boil  them  in  a small  saucepan  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
minutes,  according  to  their  size,  and  when  they  are  done,  chop  and  mix 
them  with  eight  or  ten  sage  leaves  boiled  tender  and  finely  minced ; or, 
if  preferred,  with  boiled  parsley  instead  ; warm  them  in  a spoonful  or  two 
of  melted  butter,  or  white  sauce  ; skin  the  tongue,  trim  off  the  root,  and 
serve  it  in  a small  dish  with  the  brains  round  it.  Send  the  head  to  table 
very  hot  with  parsley  and  butter  poured  over  it,  and  some  more  in  a 
tureen.  A cheek  of  bacon,  or  very  delicate  pickled  pork,  is  the  usual 
accompaniment  to  boiled  calf’s  head. 

We  have  given  here  the  common  English  mode  of  serving  this  dish,  by 
some  persons  considered  the  best,  and  by  others,  as  exceedingly  insipid. 
On  the  continent,  tomato  sauce  takes  the  place  of  the  parsley  and  butter ; 
and  rich  oyster  or  Dutch  sauce  are  varieties  often  substituted  for  it  in 
this  country. 

With  the  skin  on,  from  2£  to  2f  hours ; without  the  skin,  from  Ij  to  If 
hours. 

Calf’s  Head,  the  Warder’s  Way. 

{An  Excellent  Recipe.) 

Boil  the  half -head  until  tolerably  tender ; let  it  cool,  and  bone  it  entirely ; 
replace  the  brain,  lay  the  head  into  a stewpan,  and  simmer  it  gently  for 
an  hour  in  rich  gravy.  From  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  minutes  before  it 
is  dished,  add  half  a pint  of  mushroom-buttons.  Thicken  the  gravy,  if 
needful,  with  rice  flour  or  with  flour  and  butter,  and  serve  plenty  of  force- 
meat balls  round  the  head.  For  dishes  of  this  kind,  a little  sweet-basil 
wine,  or  a few  sprigs  of  the  herb  itself,  impart  a very  agreeable  flavour. 
When  neither  these  nor  mushrooms  are  within  reach,  the  very  thin  rind 
of  a small  but  fresh  lemon  may  be  boiled  in  the  gravy,  and  the  strained 
juice  added  at  the  instant  of  serving. 

Boiled  from  1 to  2 hours  ; stewed  1 hour. 

Obs. — The  skin,  with  the  ear,  may  be  left  on  the  head  for  this  recipe, 
and  the  latter  slit  into  narrow  strips  from  the  tip  to  within  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  the  base  ; which  will  give  it  a feathery  and  ornamental  appearance, 
the  head  may  then  be  glazed  or  not  at  pleasure. 
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Prepared  Calf’s  Head. 


[Chap  xhn 


( The  Cootfs  Recips. ) 

Take  away  the  brains  and  tongue  from  the  half  of  a calf’s  head,  and 
then  remove  the  bones,  being  careful  in  doing  so  to  keep  the  knife  as  dose 
to  them  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  piercing  the  outer  skin  : in  this  consists 
the  w hole  art  of  boning,  in  which  an  attentive  cook  may  easily  render 
herself  expert  Next  wash  the  head  and  dry  it  in  a clean  cloth  ; sprinkle 
over  the  inside  a little  pounded  mace,  and  cayenne  or  white  pepper  ; roll 
it  up  tightly,  and  bind  it  round  with  tape  or  twine.  Lay  into  a small 
stewpot  three  or  four  pounds  of  neck  of  veal  or  of  beef,  twice  or  thrice 
divided,  and  place  the  head  upon  it  with  the  bones  well  broken  ; pour  in 
half  a gallon  of  cold  water,  or  as  much  as  will  suffice  to  keep  the  head 
covered  until  it  is  done,  and  simmer  it  very  gently  from  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  an  hour  and  three  quarters.  When  it  is  extremely  tender,  lift 
it  out,  and  if  wanted  for  table,  remove  the  binding,  and  serve  it  very  hot, 
with  currie  sauce,  rich  oyster  sauce,  or  egg  sauce  and  brown  gravy  ; but 
should  the  remains,  or  the  whole  of  it  be  required  for  the  following  recipes, 
pour  no  gravy  over  it : in  tho  latter  case  do  not  take  off  the  tape  for 
several  hours.  The  tongue  may  be  stewed  with  the  head,  but  will  require 
rather  less  time. 

We  do  not  think  it  needful  to  repeat  in  every  recipe  our  directions  for 
adding  salt  to,  and  removing  carefully  the  scum  from  meat  that  is  stewed 
or  boiled,  but  the  cook  must  not  neglect  either.  When  the  trouble  of 
boning  is  objected  to,  it  can  be  dispensed  with  for  some  of  the  dishes 
which  follow,  but  not  for  all.  After  the  head  is  taken  out,  boil  the  gravv 
until  it  is  well  reduced,  and  rich  : it  should  be  strongly  jellied  when  cold. 
A bone  of  ham,  or  a slice  of  hung  beef  will  much  improve  its  flavour  ; but 
vegetables  must  be  avoided  if  it  be  wanted  to  keep  : a little  spice  and  a 
faggot  of  parsley  may  be  added  to  it,  and  a calf's  foot  will  be  sure  to  give 
it  the  requisite  degree  of  firmness.  This  recipe  is  for  a head  without  the 
skin. 


Burlington  Whimsey. 

Set  aside  until  quite  cold  half  a calf’s  head  dressed  by  the  preceding 
recipe.  If,  on  cutting  it,  the  gelatinous  part  should  not  appear  perfectly 
tender,  pare  it  off  closely  from  the  head,  weigh,  and  mince  it ; put  it  into 
a pint  of  good  gravy,  and  stew  it  gently  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Mince  as  much  more  of  the  head  as  will  make  up  a pound  in  weight  after 
the  edges  are  trimmed  off,  and  part  of  the  fat  is  taken  away  ; add  to  this 
three  ounces  of  the  lean  of  a boiled  ham  finely  chopped,  the  grated  rind 
of  a large  lemon,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  parsley  and  one  of  thyme  shred 
very  small,  three  quarters  of  a teaspoonful  of  mace,  half  a small  nutmeg 
grated,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a half-quarter  one  of  cayenne  ; stir  the 
whole  well  together,  and  put  it,  with  half  a pint  more  of  gravy,  to  the 
portion  which  has  been  already  simmered.  When  the  whimsey  has  boiled 
softly  from  four  to  five  minutes,  pour  it  into  moulds  or  pans,  in  which 
slices  of  the  tongue  have  been  evenly  arranged,  and  when  quite  cold  it 
will  turn  out  very  firmly.  It  may  be  garnished,  before  it  is  sent  to  table, 
with  branches  of  parsley,  which  should,  however,  be  perfectly  dry  ; and 
and  when  served  for  supper  or  luncheon,  it  may  be  accompanied  by  a salad 
dressing. 

Calf’s  head,  1 lb. ; lean  of  ham,  3 oz.  ; gravy,  1^  pints ; rind  of  1 large 
lemon  ; parsley,  3 teaspoonfuls ; thyme  and  salt,  each  1 teaspoonful ; 
mace,  f teaspoonful ; £ nutmeg  ; cayenne,  | part  of  teaspoonful : 5 minutes. 

Ohs. — The  remains  of  a plain  boiled  head  may  be  made  to  serve  for  this 
dish,  provided  the  gravy  used  with  it  be  well  jellied  and  of  high  flavour. 
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Slices  from  the  small  end  of  a boiled  and  smoked  ©x-tongue,  from  their 
bright  colour  improve  greatly  its  appearance.  It  should  be  tasted  before 
it  is  poured  out,  that  salt  or  any  other  seasoning  may  be  added  if  needful. 
After  three  or  four  days’  keeping,  should  any  mould  appear  upon  the 
surface,  take  it  off,  re-melt  the  whimsey,  and  give  it  two  minutes’  boil. 
For  change,  the  herbs  may  be  omitted,  and  the  quantity  of  ham  increased, 
or  some  minced  tongue  substituted  for  it. 

Cutlets  of  Calf’s  Head. 

Prepare,  by  the  Cook’s  Recipe,  half  a calf’s  head  with  or  without  the 
skin  on  ; only,  in  the  latter  case,  allow  more  time  for  the  boiling.  When 
it  is  quite  cold,  remove  the  fillets  of  tape,  and  cut  the  head  into  slices  of 
half  an  inch  thick,  brush  them  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  dip  them  into  fine 
bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  minced  savoury  herbs,  some  cayenne,  and  a little  of  the  lean 
of  a boiled  ham  chopped  very  small,  should  this  last  be  at  hand.  Fry  the 
cutlets  in  butter  of  a fine  light  brown,  make  some  gravy  in  the  pan  as  for 
veal  cutlets,  and  add  to  it  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; or  mix  a large  tea- 
spoonful of  eurrie-powder,  and  one  of  flour,  very  smoothly  with  the  butter,, 
shake  them  over  the  fire  for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  let  the  gravy  simmer 
as  much  longer,  after  the  water  is  added  ; or  serve  the  cutlets,  covered 
with  good  mushroom  sauce. 

Hashed  Calf  s Head.  (Entree. ) 

When  the  whole  of  this  dish  has  to  be  prepared,  make  for  it  a quart  of 
stock,  and  proceed  in  all  else  as  directed  for  mock  turtle  soup  ; but  after 
the  head  has  been  parboiled,  cut  down  a full  pound  and  a half  of  it  for 
the  hash,  and  slice  it  small  and  thick,  instead  of  dividing  it  into  dice. 
Make  the  brains  into  cakes  and  garnish  the  dish  with  forcemeat-balls* 
rolled  in  egg,  and  in  the  finest  bread-crumbs,  then  fried  a delicate  brown, 
and  well  drained,  and  dried  upon  a warm  sieve  reversed.  The  wine  and 
other  seasonings  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  soup. 

Rich  gravy,  1 quart , flesh  of  calf’s  head,  full  1^  lb.  ; wine,  and  other 
seasonings,  as  for  mock  turtle  soup. 

Obs. — The  gravy  for  this  should  be  stewed  with  ham,  eschalots,  &c.> 
exactly  as  for  the  soup. 

Cheap  Hash  of  Calf  s Head. 

Take  the  flesh  from  the  bone  of  a cold  boiled  head,  and  put  it  aside 
until  wanted  ; take  about  three  pints  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  cooked  ; 
break  the  bones,  and  stew  them  down  with  a small  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  a carrot,  or  two  should  they  be  small,  a little  carefully  fried  onion, 
four  cloves,  a dozen  corns  of  pepper,  and  either  a slice  or  two  of  lean  ham 
or  of  smoked  beef.  When  the  liquid  is  reduced  nearly  half,  strain  it,  take 
off  the  fat,  thicken  it  with  a little  well  made  roux , or,  if  more  convenient, 
with  flour  and  butter,  stirred  into  it,  when  it  boils,  or  with  rice  flour  or 
arrow-root,  mixed  with  a little  spice,  mushroom  catsup,  or  Harvey’s  sauce, 
and  a small  quantity  of  lemon  pickle  or  Chili  vinegar.  Heat  the  meat 
slowly  in  the  sauce  when  it  is  ready,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  The 
forcemeat,  No.  1,  of  Chapter  XI.,  may  be  rolled  into  balls,  fried,  and 
served  round  it.  The  gravy  should  be  well  seasoned.  A little  of  Liebig’s 
extract  of  beef  (see  Chapter  IV.),  or  as  much  good  beef  broth  as  may  be 
required  for  the  hash,  will  convert  this  into  a really  good  dish.  For 
preparations  which  are  of  themselves  insipid,  the  Jewish  beef,  of  which 
we  nave  often  already  spoken,  is  an  admirable  addition. 
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To  Dress  Cold  Calf  s Head  or  Veal  a la  Maitre  D’Hotel.  (Good.) 

{English  Recipe,) 

Cut  into  small  delicate  slices,  or  into  scollops  of  equal  size,  sufficient 
cold  calf’s  head  or  real  for  a dish.  Next  knead  very  smoothly  together 
with  a knife,  two  ounces  of  butter  and  a small  dessertspoonful  of  flour ; 
put  these  into  a stewpan  or  well  tinned  saucepan,  and  keep  them  stirred 
or  shaken  over  a gentle  fire  until  they  have  simmered  for  a minute  or  two, 
but  do  not  let  them  take  the  slightest  colour  ; then  add  to  them  in  very 
small  portions  (letting  the  sauce  boil  up  after  each  is  poured  in)  half  a 
pint  of  pale  veal  gravy,  or  of  good  shin-of-beef  stock,  and  when  the  whole 
is  very  smoothly  blended,  and  has  boiled  for  a couple  ©f  minutes,  mix 
together  and  stir  to  it  a tablespoonful  of  common  vinegar,  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  Chili  vinegar,  a little  cayenne,  a tablespoonful  of  good  mushroom 
catsup,  and  a very  small  bit  of  sugar ; and  when  the  sauce  again  boils, 
strew  a tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley  over  the  meat,  lay  it  in,  and  let 
it  stand  by  the  fire  until  it  is  quite  heated  through,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil : if  kept  just  atfthe  simmering  point  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  it  may 
be  served  perfectly  hot  without. 

The  addition  of  the  mushroom  catsup  converts  this  into  an  English 
sauce,  and  renders  it  in  colour,  as  well  as  in  flavour,  unlike  the  French 
one  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which  is  acidulated  generally  with 
lemon-juice  instead  of  vinegar,  Pickled  mushrooms  are  sometimes  added 
to  the  dish  : the  parsley  when  it  is  objected  to  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  mixed  with  a little  cream  may  be  stirred  in, 
but  not  allowed  to  boil,  just  before  the  meat  is  served.  When  veal  is 
used  for  this  hash  instead  of  calf’s  head,  it  should  be  cut  into  slices  not 
much  larger  than  a shilling,  and  freed  entirely  from  fat,  sinew,  and  the 
brown  edges.  When  neither  broth  nor  gravy  is  at  hand,  a morsel  or  two 
of  lean  ham,  and  a few  of  the  trimmings  or  bones  of  the  head  or  joint  may 
be  boiled  down  to  supply  its  place. 

Sufficient  cold  calf’s  head,  or  meat,  for  a dish ; butter,  2 oz. ; flour,  1 
small  dessertspoonful ; gravy  or  strong  broth,  £ pint ; vinegar,  and  mush- 
room catsup,  of  each  1 tablespoonful ; Chili  vinegar,  1 dessertspoonful ; 
small  bit  of  sugar  ; little  cayenne,  and  salt  if  needed ; parsley  1 table- 
spoonful (pickled  mushrooms  or  not  at  pleasure). 

Obs. — Soles  or  codfish  are  very  good,  if  raised  neatly  from  the  bones,  or 
flaked,  and  heated  in  this  Maitre  d ’ Hotel  sauce. 

CalPs  Head  Brawn. 

(Author's  Recipe). 

The  half  of  a fine  large  calf  s head  with  the  skin  on,  will  best  answer 
for  this  brawn.  Take  out  the  brains,  and  bone  it  entirely,  or  get  the 
butcher  to  do  this  ; rub  a little  fine  salt  over,  and  leave  it  to  drain  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  ; next  wipe  it  dry,  and  rub  it  well  in  every  part  with 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  finely  powdered  (or  with  an  ounce 
should  the  head  be  very  large)  and  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  common 
salt,  and  three  of  bay-salt,  also  beaten  fine  ; turn  the  head  daily  in  this 
pickle  for  four  or  five  days,  rubbing  it  a little  each  time  ; and  then  pour 
over  it  four  ounces  of  treacle,  and  continue  to  turn  it  every  day,  and  baste 
it  with  the  brine  very  frequently  for  a month.  Hang  it  up  for  a night  to 
drain,  fold  it  in  brown  paper,  and  send  it  to  be  smoked  where  wood  only 
is  burned,  from  three  to  four  weeks. 

When  wanted  for  table,  wash  and  scrape  it  very  clean,  but  do  not  soak 
it ; lay  it  with  the  rind  downwards,  into  a saucepan  or  stewpan,  which 
will  hold  it  easily  ; cover  it  well  with  cold  water,  as  it  will  swell  consider- 
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ably  in  the  cooking  ; let  it  heat  rather  slowly,  skim  it  thoroughly  when 
it  first  begins  to  simmer,  and  boil  it  as  gently  as  possible  from  an  hour 
and  three  quarters  to  a couple  of  hours  or  more,  should  it  not  then  b® 
perfectly  tender  quite  through  ; for  unless  sufficiently  boiled,  the  skin 
which  greatly  resembles  brawn,  will  be  unpleasantly  tough  when  cold. 
When  the  fleshy  side  of  the  head  is  done,  which  will  be  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  sooner  than  the  outside,  pour  the  water  from  it,  leaving 
so  much  only  in  the  stewpan  as  will  just  cover  the  gelatinous  part,  and 
simmer  it  until  this  is  thoroughly  tender.  The  head  thus  cured  is  very 
highly  flavoured,  and  most  excellent  eating. 

The  recipe  for  it  is  entirely  new,  having  originated  with  ourselves.  We 
give  the  reader,  in  addition,  the  result  of  our  first  experiment  with  it, 
which  was  entirely  successful  “ A half  calf’s  head,  not  very  large,  with- 
out the  skin,  pickled  with  three  ounces  of  common  salt,  two  of  bay-salt, 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  one  ounce  of  brown  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce 
©f  pepper,  left  four  days ; then  three  ounces  of  treacle  added,  and  the 
pickling  continued  for  a month  ; smoked  nearly  as  long,  and  boiled 
between  one  hour  and  a half,  and  two  hours.”  The  pepper  was  omitted 
in  our  second  trial,  because  it  did  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the  dish, 
although  it  was  an  advantage  in  point  of  flavour.  Juniper-berries  might, 
we  think,  be  added  with  advantage,  when  they  are  liked  ; and  cayenne 
tied  in  a muslin,  might  supply  the  place  of  the  pepper.  It  is  an  infinite 
improvement  to  have  the  skin  of  the  head  left  on. 

To  Roast  a Fillet  of  Veal. 

Take  out  the  bone  and  put  a good  roll  of  forcemeat  (No.  1,  Chapter  XI.) 
under  the  flap,  dividing  first,  with  a,  sharp  knife,  the  skin  from  the  meat 
sufficiently  to  admit  the  quantity  required  ; secure  it  well,  truss  the  veal 
firmly  into  good  shape,  place  it  at  a distance  from  the  fire  at  first,  and 
baste  it  with  butter.  The  outside  will  have  a richer  crust  of  browning 
if  the  meat  be  washed,  wiped  tolerably  dry,  and  well  floured  before  it  is 
laid  to  the  fire.  It  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  basted  often,  that 
the  fat  may  not  burn.  Pour  melted  butter  over  it  after  it  is  dished,  and 
serve  with  it  a boiled  cheek  of  bacon  and  a lemon.  Roast  it  from  three 
hours  and  a half,  to  four  hours  and  a half,  according  to  its  size. 

Fillet  of  Veal,  au  Bechamel,  with  Oysters. 

Roast,  in  the  usual  way,  a delicate  fillet  of  veal,  and  in  preparing  it  for 
the  spit  be  careful  to  bind  it  up  tightly,  so  that  no  cavity  may  be  left 
where  the  bone  has  been  taken  out.  While  it  is  at  the  fire,  pump  gently 
in  their  own  strained  liquor,  without  allowing  them  to  boil,  half  a pint  of 
fine  native  oysters,  and,  after  having  freed  them  from  the  beards,  set  them 
aside  ; then  boil  the  beards  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  good  veal  stock,  or  in  strong  veal  broth,  made  for 
the  purpose  ; strain  them  out,  add  the  liquor  to  the  oysters,  also  passed 
through  a muslin  or  other  fine  strainer,  and  convert  the  broth  into  rich 
white  sauce,  of  which  there  should  be  a full  pint.  When  the  veal  is  ready 
to  serve,  take  it  from  the  spit,  dish  it  in  a very  hot  dish,  and  cut  out 
quickly  from  the  centre  in  a cup-like  form,  about  a pound  of  the  meat, 
leaving  a wide  margin  round  the  joint,  to  be  carved  in  the  usual  way. 
Mince  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  white  part  of  the  veal  which  has  been 
cut  from  the  fillet,  and  the  plumped  oysters  ; put  the  whole  into  the  white 
sauce,  which  should  be  ready  heated,  bring  it  to  the  point  of  boiling,  pour 
it  into  the  fillet,  and  send  it  immediately  to  table.  The  joint  should  be 
placed  under  a well-heated  cover,  while  the  mince  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, and  be  kept  near  the  fire. 
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When  the  knuckle  of  veal  has  been  sent  in  with  the  fillet,  a few  thick 
slices  from  it  may  be  taken  for  the  sauce  ; but  it  should  be  boiled  down 
sufficiently  early  to  allow  it  to  cool,  and  to  have  every  particle  of  fat 
remover]  from  it  before  it  is  used.  A pound  of  the  meat  ought  to  make, 
with  the  addition  of  the  oyster  liquor,  sufficient  gravy  for  the  sauce. 
When  expense  is  not  a consideration,  the  bechamel  or  Chapter  VIII.  may 
be  made  for  it,  and  the  fillet  may  be  filled  up  entirely  with  whole  oysters 
heated  in  it ; or  these  may  be  intermixed  with  the  veal  cut  into  shilling- 
sized collops.  Mushroom-buttons,  stewed  white  in  butter,  can  be  sub- 
stituded  for  the  oysters,  when  their  season  is  past ; and  very  small 
force-meat  balls,  delicately  fried,  may  then  be  piled  entirely  over  the  open 
part  of  the  fillet. 

Persons  who  may  take  exception  at  the  idea  of  oysters  with  roast  veal, 
as  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  common  etiquette  of  the  table,  are 
recommended  to  give  the  innovation  a trial  before  they  reject  its 
adoption. 

Boiled  Fillet  of  Veal. 

A small  and  delicately  white  fillet  should  be  selected  for  this  purpose. 
Bind  it  round  with  tape,  after  having  washed  it  thoroughly  ; cover  it  well 
with  cold  water,  and  bring  it  gently  to  boil  ; watch,  and  clear  off  carefully, 
the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  very  cautious  not  to  allow 
the  water  to  become  smoked.  Let  the  meat  be  gently  simmered  from  three 
hours  and  a half  to  four  and  a half,  according  to  its  weight.  Send  it  to 
table  with  rich  white  sauce,  and  a boiled  tongue : or  make  for  it  in  the 
first  instance  the  oyster  forcemeat  of  Chapter  XI.,  and  serve  with  the  veal 
a tureen  of  well-made  oyster  sauce, 
to  4£  hours. 

Roast  Loin  of  Veal. 

It  is  not  usual  to  stuff  a loin  of  veal,  but  we  greatly  recommend  the 
nractice,  as  an  infinite  improvement  to  the  joint.  Make  the  same  force- 
sne  it  as  for  the  fillet ; and  insert  it  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  just  over 
the  ends  of  the  bones.  Skewer  down  the  flap,  place  the  joint  at  a moderate 
distance  from  a sound  fire,  keep  it  constantly  baited,  and  be  especially 
careful  not  to  allow  the  kidney  fat  to  burn  : to  prevent  this,  and  to  ensure 
the  good  appearance  of  the  joint,  a buttered  paper  is  often  fastened  round 
the  loin,  and  removed  about  half  an  hour  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire. 
It  is  the  fashion  in  some  counties  to  serve  egg-sauce  and  brown  gravy  with 
roast  loin,  or  breast  of  veal. 

The  cook  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  she  must  separate  the  skin 
from  the  flank,  with  a sharp  knife,  quite  from  the  end,  to  the  place  where 
the  forcemeat  is  to  be  put,  and  then  skewer  the  whole  very  securely. 
When  the  veal  is  not  papered,  dredge  it  well  with  flour  soon  after  it  is  laid 
to  the  fire. 

2 to  hours. 

Boiled  Loin  of  Veal. 

If  dressed  with  care  and  served  with  good  sauces,  this,  when  the  meat 
is  small  and  white  is  an  excellent  dish,  and  often  more  acceptable  to  per- 
sons of  delicate  habit  than  roast  veal.  Take  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of 
the  best  end  of  the  loin,  leave  the  kidney  in  with  all  its  fat,  skewer  or  bind 
down  the  flap,  lay  the  meat  into  cold  water,  and  boil  it  as  gently  as  poss- 
ible from  two  hours  and  a quarter  to  two  and  a half,  clearing  off  the  scum 
perfectly,  as  in  dressing  the  fillet.  Send  it  to  table  with  well-made  oyster 
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muce,  or  bechamel,  or  with  white  sauce  well-flavoured  with  lemon- juice, 
mnd  with  parsley,  boiled,  pressed  dry,  and  finely  chopped. 

2i  to  2\  hours. 

Stewed  Loin  of  Veal. 

Take  part  of  a loin  of  veal,  the  chump  end  will  do ; put  into  a large, 
thick,  well-tinned  iron  saucepan,  or  into  a stewpan,  about  a couple  of 
ounces  of  butter,  and  shake  it  over  a moderate  fire  until  it  begins  to  brown ; 
flour  the  veal  well  all  over,  lay  it  into  the  saucepan,  and  when  it  is  of  a 
fine,  equal,  light  brown,  pour  gradually  in  veal  broth,  gravy,  or  boiling 
water  to  nearly  half  its  depth  ; add  a little  sauce,  one  or  two  sliced  carrots, 
a small  onion,  or  more  when  the  flavour  is  much  liked,  and  a bunch  of 
parsley  ; stew  the  veal  very  softly  for  an  hour  or  rather  more  ; then  turn 
it,  and  let  it  stew  for  nearly  or  quite  another  hour,  or  longer  should  it  not 
be  perfectly  tender.  As  none  of  our  recipes  have  been  tried  with  large, 
coarse  veal,  the  cooking  must  be  regulated  by  that  circumstance,  and 
longer  time  allowed  should  the  meat  be  of  more  than  moderate  size.  Dish 
the  joint,  skim  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  strain  it  over  the  meat ; 
or  keep  the  joint  hot  while  it  is  rapidly  reduced  to  a richer  consistency. 
This  is  merely  a plain  family  stew. 

Boiled  Breast  of  Veal. 

Let  both  the  veal  and  the  sweetbread  be  washed  with  exceeding  nicety, 
cover  them  with  cold  water,  clear  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  throw  in  a little 
salt,  add  a bunch  of  parsley,  a large  blade  of  mace,  and  twenty  white 
peppercorns ; simmer  the  meat  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter, 
and  serve  it  covered  with  rich  onion  sauce.  Send  it  to  table  very  hot. 
The  sweetbread  may  be  taken  up  svhen  half  done,  and  curried,  or  made 
cutlets,  or  stewed  in  brown  gravy.  When  onions  are  objected  to,  substitute 
white  sauce  and  a cheek  of  bacon  for  them,  or  parsley  and  butter,  if  pre- 
ferred to  it. 

1 to  hours. 

To  Boast  a Breast  of  Veal. 

Let  the  caul  remain  skewered  over  the  joint  till  with  within  half  an 
hour  of  its  being  ready  for  table  : place  it  at  a moderate  distance  from  a 
brisk  fire,  baste  it  constantly,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a half  remove  the 
caul,  flour  the  joint,  and  let  it  brown.  Dish  and  pour  melted  butter  over 
it,  and  serve  it  with  a cut  lemon,  and  any  other  of  the  usual  accompani- 
ments to  veal.  It  may  be  garnished  with  fried  balls  of  the  forcemeat  (No. 
1,  Chapter  XI.)  about  the  size  of  a walnut. 

2 to  2\  hours. 

To  Bone  a Shoulder  of  Veal,  Mutton,  or  Lamb. 

Spread  a clean  cloth  upon  a table  or  dresser,  and  lay  the  joint  flat  upon 
it,  with  the  skin  downwards  ; with  a sharp  knife  cut  off  the  flesh  from 
the  inner  side  nearly  down  to  the  blade  bone,  of  which  detach  the  edges 
first,  then  work  the  knife  under  it,  keeping  it  always  close  to  the  bone, 
and  using  all  possible  precaution  not  to  pierce  the  outer  skin  ; when  it  is 
in  every  part  separated  from  the  flesh,  loosen  it  from  the  socket  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  and  remove  it ; or,  without  dividing  the  two  bones, 
cut  round  the  joint  until  it  is  freed  entirely  from  the  meat,  and  proceed 
to  detach  the  second  bone.  That  of  the  knuckle  is  frequently  left  in,  but 
for  some  dishes  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  out ; in  doing  this,  be  careful 
not  to  tear  the  skin.  A most  excellent  grill  may  be  made  by  leaving 
sufficient  meat  for  it  upon  the  bones  of  a shoulder  of  mutton,  when 
they  are  removed  from  the  joint : it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  the 
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broiled  blade-bone  of  a roast  shoulder,  which  is  so  much  liked  by  many 
people. 

Stewed  Shoulder  of  Veal. 

{English  Recipe. ) 

Bone  a shoulder  of  veal,  and  strew  the  inside  thickly  with  savoury- 
herbs  minced  small ; season  it  well  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace  ; 
and  place  on  these  a layer  of  ham  cut  in  thin  slices  and  freed  from  rind 
and  rust.  Roll  up  the  veal,  and  bind  it  tightly  with  a lillet ; roast  it  for 
an  hour  and  a half,  then  simmer  it  gently  in  good  brown  gravy  for  five 
hours  ; add  forcemeat  balls  before  it  is  dished  ; skim  the  fat  from  the 
gravy,  and  serve  it  with  the  meat.  This  recipe,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  a correspondent  on  whom  we  can  depend,  and  which  we  have  not 
therefore  considered  it  necessary  to  test  ourselves,  is  for  a joint  which 
weighs  ten  pounds  before  it  is  boned. 

Roast  Neck  of  Veal. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  will  make  an  excellent  roast.  A forcemeat 
may  be  inserted  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  by  first  separating  them 
with  a sharp  knife ; or  the  dish  may  be  garnished  with  the  forcemeat  in 
balls.  From  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  will  roast  it.  Pour  melted 
butter  over  it  when  it  is  dished,  and  serve  it  like  other  joints.  Let  it  be 
floured  when  first  laid  to  the  fire,  kept  constantly  basted,  and  always  at  a 
sufficient  distance  to  prevent  its  being  scorched. 

1|  to  2 hours. 

For  the  forcemeat,  see  No.  1,  Chapter  XI.  From  8 to  10  minutes  will 
fry  the  balls. 

Neck  of  Veal  A La  Creme. 

{Or  Au  Bechamel. ) 

Take  the  best  end  of  the  neck  of  white  and  well-fed  veal,  detach  the 
flesh  from  the  ends  of  the  bones,  cut  them  sufficiently  short  to  give  the 
joint  a good  square  form,  fold  and  skewer  the  skin  over  them,  wrap  a 
buttered  paper  round  the  meat,  lay  it  at  a moderate  distance  from  a clear 
fire,  and  keep  it  well  basted  with  butter  for  an  hour  and  a quarter ; then 
remove  the  paper  and  continue  the  basting,  with  a pint,  or  more  of 
bechamel  or  of  rich  white  sauce,  until  the  veal  is  sufficiently  roasted,  and 
well  encrusted  with  it.  Serve  some  bichamd  under  it  in  the  dish,  and 
send  it  very  hot  to  table.  For  variety,  give  the  bechamel  in  making  it  a 
high  flavour  of  mushrooms,  and  add  some  small  buttons  stewed  very  whit© 
and  tender,  to  the  portion  reserved  for  saucing  the  joint. 

2 to  2£  hours. 

Veal  Goose. 

{City  of  London  Recipe. ) 

This  is  made  with  the  upper  part  of  the  flank  of  a loin  of  veal  (or 
sometimes  that  of  the  fillet)  covered  with  a stuffing  of  sage  and  onions, 
then  rolled,  and  roasted  or  broiled.  It  is  served  vith  brown  gravy  and 
apple  sauce,  is  extremely  savoury,  and  has  many  admirers.  We  transcribe 
the  exact  recipe  for  this  dish,  which  was  procured  for  us  from  a house  in 
the  city,  which  is  famed  for  it.  We  had  it  tested  with  the  skin  of  the 
best  end  of  a fine  neck  of  veal,  from  which  it  was  pared  with  something 
more  than  an  inch  depth  of  the  flesh  adhering  to  it.  It  was  roasted  one 
hour,  and  answered  extremely  well.  It  is  a convenient  mode  of  dressing 
the  flank  of  the  veal  for  eaters  who  do  not  object  to  the  somewhat  coarse 
savour  of  the  preparation.  When  the  tendrons  or  gristles  of  a breast,  or 
part  of  a breast  of  veal,  are  required  for  a separate  dish,  the  remaining 
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portion  of  the  joint  may  be  dressed  in  this  way  after  the  bones  have  been 
taken  out ; or,  without  removing  them,  the  stuffing  may  be  inserted  unde? 
the  skin. 

Knuckle  of  Veal  en  Eagout. 

Cut  in  small  thick  slices  the  flesh  of  a knuckle  of  veal,  season  it  with  a 
little  fine  salt  and  white  pepper,  flour  it  lightly,  and  fry  it  in  butter  to  a 
pale  brown,  lay  it  into  a very  clean  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  just  cover 
it  with  boiling  water ; skim  it  clean,  and  add  to  it  a faggot  of  thyme  and 
parsley,  the  white  part  of  a head  of  celery,  a small  quantity  of  cayenne, 
and  a blade  or  two  of  mace.  Stew  it  very  softly  from  an  hour  ana  three 
quarters  to  two  hours  and  a half.  Thicken  and  enrich  the  gravy  if  need- 
ful with  rice-flour  and  mushroom  catsup  or  Harvey’s  sauce,  or  with  a 
large  teaspoonful  of  flour,  mixed  with  a slice  of  butter,  a little  good  store- 
sauce  and  a glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira.  Fried  forcemeat  balls  of  No.  1, 
Chapter  XI,  may  be  added  at  pleasure.  With  an  additional  quantity  of 
water,  or  of  broth  (made  with  tne  bones  of  the  joint),  a pint  and  a half  of 
young  green  peas  stewed  with  the  veal  for  an  hour  will  give  an  agreeable 
variety  of  this  dish. 

Boiled  Knuckle  of  Veal* 

After  the  joint  has  been  trimmed  and  well  washed,  put  it  into  a vessel 
well  adapted  to  it  in  size,  for  if  it  be  very  large,  so  much  water  will  be 
required  that  the  veal  will  be  deprived  of  its  flavour  ; it  should  be  well 
covered  with  it,  and  very  gently  boiled  until  it  is  perfectly  tender  in 
every  part,  but  not  so  much  done  as  to  separate  from  the  bone.  Clear 
off  the  scum  with  scrupulous  care  when  the  simmering  first  commences, 
and  throw  in  a small  portion  of  salt ; as  this,  if  sparingly  used,  will  not 
redden  the  meat,  and  will  otherwise  much  improve  it.  Parsley  and 
butter  are  usually  both  poured  over  and  sent  to  table  with  a knuckle  of 
veal,  and  boiled  bacon  also  should  accompany  it.  From  the  sinewy 
nature  of  this  joint,  it  requires  more  than  the  usual  time  of  cooking,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  pound  not  being  sufficient  for  it. 

Veal  6 to  7 lbs. : 2 hours  or  more.  Or  less  quantities  as  desired. 

Knuckle  of  Veal  with  Eice. 

Pour  over  a small  knuckle  of  veal  rather  more  than  sufficient  water  to 
cover  it ; bring  it  slowly  to  a boil ; take  off  all  the  scum  with  great  care, 
throw  in  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  when  the  joint  has  simmered  for 
about  half  an  hour,  throw  in  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  well  washed 
rice,  and  stew  the  veal  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half  longer,  or  until  both 
the  meat  and  rice  are  perfectly  tender.  A seasoning  of  cayenne  and  mace 
in  fine  powder  with  more  salt,  should  it  be  required,  must  be  adde$ 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  before  they  are  served.  For  a superior  ste^ 
good  veal  broth  may  be  substituted  for  the  water. 

Veal,  6 lbs. ; water,  3 to  4 pints  ; salt,  1 teaspoonful : 30  to  40  minutes. 
Rice,  8 to  12  oz.  : 1£  hour.  Or  as  required  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Stewed  Veal  with  Peas. 

A quart  or  even  more  of  full  grown  green  peas  added  to  the  above  as 
soon  as  the  scum  has  been  cleared  off  will  make  a most  excellent  stew.  It 
should  be  well  seasoned  with  white  pepper,  and  the  mace  should  be  omitted. 
Two  or  three  cucumbers,  pared  and  freed  from  the  seeds,  may  be  sliced 
into  it  when  it  boils,  or  four  or  five  young  lettuces  shred  small  may  be 
added  instead.  Green  onions  also,  when  they  are  liked,  may  be  used  to 
give  it  flavour. 
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Small  Pain  De  Veau,  or,  Veal  Cake. 

Chop  separately  and  very  fine,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  veal  quite  free 
from  fat  and  skin,  and  six  ounces  of  beef  kidney-suet ; add  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a full  third  as  much  of  white  pepper  and  of  mace  or  nutmeg,  with 
the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  turn  the  whole  well  together  with 
the  chopping-knife  until  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  ; then  press  it  smoothly 
into  a small  round  baking  dish,  and  sedd  it  to  a moderate  oven  for  an 
hour  and  a quarter.  Lift  it  into  a clean  hot  dish,  and  serve  it  plain,  or 
with  a little  brown  gravy  in  a tureen.  Three  ounces  of  the  lean  of  a 
boiled  ham  minced  small,  will  very  much  improve  this  cake,  of  which  the 
size  can  be  increased  at  will,  and  proportionate  time  allowed  for  dressing 
it.  If  baked  in  a hot  oven,  the  meat  will  shrink  to  half  its  proper  size, 
and  be  very  dry.  When  done,  it  should  be  of  a fine  light  brown,  and  like 
a cake  in  appearance. 

Veal,  Ij  lb. ; beef-suet,  6 oz. ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; pepper  and  mace,  or 
nutmeg,  | teaspoonful  each  : rind  of  £ lemon  ; ham  (when  added)  3 oz. ; 
baked  l£  hours. 

Bordylre  Veal  Cake. 

(Good). 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  veal  perfectly  clear  of  fat  and  skin,  and 
eight  ounces  of  the  nicest  striped  bacon  ; chop  them  separately,  then  mix 
them  well  together  with  the  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  a fourth  as  much  of  cayenne,  the  third  part  of  a nutmeg  grated, 
and  a half-teaspoonful  of  freshly  pounded  mace.  When  it  is  pressed  into 
the  dish,  let  it  be  somewhat  higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edge  ; and 
whether  to  be  served  hot  or  cold,  lift  it  out  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the 
oven,  and  place  it  on  a strainer  that  the  fat  may  drain  from  it ; it  will 
keep  many  days  if  the  under  side  be  dry.  The  bacon  should  be  weighed 
after  the  rind,  and  any  rust  it  may  exhibit,  have  been  trimmed  from  it. 
This  cake  is  excellent  cold,  better  indeed  than  the  preceding  one  ; but 
slices  of  either,  if  preferred  hot,  may  be  warmed  through  in  a Dutch 
oven,  or  on  the  gridiron,  or  in  a few  spoonfuls  of  gravy.  The  same 
ingredients  made  into  small  cakes,  well  floured,  and  slowly  fried  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  then  served  with  gravy  made  in  the  pan  as  for 
cutlets,  will  be  found  extremely  good. 

Veal,  lb. ; striped  bacon,  8 oz. ; salt  and  mace,  1 teaspoonful  each  ; 
rind  of  lemon,  1 ; third  of  1 nutmeg  ; cayenne,  4 grains  ; teaked  1|  to  lj 
hours. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal.  (Entree). 

French  cooks  always  prefer  for  this  dish,  which  is  a common  one  in  their 
own  country,  that  part  of  the  fillet  to  which  the  fat  or  udder  is  attached  ;* 
but  the  flesh  of  the  finer  part  of  the  neck  or  loin,  raised  clear  from  the 
bones,  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  nearly  or  quite  as  well,  and 
often  much  more  conveniently,  as  the  meat  with  us  is  not  divided  for  sale 
as  in  F ranee  ; and  to  purchase  the  entire  fillet  for  the  sake  of  the  f ricandeau 
would  render  it  exceedingly  expensive.  Lay  the  veal  flat  upon  a table 
or  dresser,  with  the  skin  uppermost,  and  endeavour,  with  one  stroke  of 
an  exceedingly  sharp  knife,  to  clear  this  off,  and  to  leave  the  surface  of 
the  meat  extremely  smooth  ; next  lard  it  thickly  with  small,  lardoons , as 
directed  for  a pheasant  (page  184),  and  make  one  or  two  incisions  in  the 
underside  with  the  point  of  a knife,  that  it  may  the  better  imbibe  the 
flavour  of  the  seasonings. 


* Called  by  them  the  noix. 
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Take  a stewpan,  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  the  fricandeau,  and  the  proper 
quantity  of  vegetables  compactly  arranged,  without  much  room  being  left 
round  the  meat.  Put  into  it  a couple  of  large  carrots,  cut  in  thick  slices, 
two  onions  of  moderate  size,  two  or  three  roots  of  parsley,  three  bay 
leaves,  two  small  blades  of  mace,  a branch  or  two  of  lemon  thyme,  and  a 
little  cayenne,  or  a saltspoonful  of  white  peppercorns.  Raise  these  high 
in  the  centre  of  the  stewpan,  so  as  to  support  the  meat,  and  prevent  its 
touching  the  gravy.  Cover  them  with  slices  of  very  fat  bacon,  and  place 
the  fricandeau  gently  on  them  ; then  pour  in  as  much  good  veal  broth,  or 
stock,  as  will  nearly  cover  the  vegetables  without  reaching  to  the  veal. 
A calf’s  foot,  split  in  two,  may  with  advantage  be  laid  under  them  in  the 
first  instance. 

Stew  the  fricandeau  very  gently  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  or  until  it 
is  found  to  be  extremely  tender  when  probed  with  a fine  skewer  or  a 
larding-pin.  Plenty  of  live  embers  must  then  be  put  on  the  lid  of  the 
stewpan  for  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  to  render  the  lardoons 
firm.  Lift  out  the  fricandeau  and  keep  it  hot ; strain  and  reduce  the 
gravy  very  quickly,  after  having  skimmed  off  every  particle  of  fat ; glaze 
the  veal,  and  serve  it  on  a ragout  of  sorrel,  cucumbers,  or  spinach.  This, 
though  rather  an  elaborate  recipe,  is  the  best  we  can  offer  to  the  reader 
for  a dish,  which  is  now  almost  as  fashionable  with  us  as  it  is  common  on 
&he  Continent.  Some  English  cooks  have  a very  summary  method  of 
preparing  it ; they  merely  lard  and  boil  the  veal  until  they  can  “ cut  it 
with  a spoon,”  then  glaze  and  serve  it  with  “ brown  gravy  in  the  dish.” 
This  may  be  very  tolerable  eating,  but  it  will  bear  small  resemblance  to 
the  French  fricandeau. 

3 1 to  4 hours. 

Spring -stew  of  Veal. 

Cut  two  pounds  of  veal,  free  from  fat,  into  small  naif-inch  thick  cutlets  ; 
flour  them  well,  and  fry  them  in  butter  with  two  small  cucumbers  sliced, 
sprinkled  with  pepper,  and  floured,  one  moderate  sized  lettuce,  and 
twenty-four  green  gooseberries  cut  open  lengthwise  and  seeded.  When 
the  whole  is  nicely  browned,  lift  it  into  a thick  saucepan,  and  pour 
gradually  into  the  pan  half  a pint,  or  rather  more,  of  boiling  water,  broth , 
or  gravy.  Add  as  much  salt  and  pepper  as  it  requires.  Give  it  a minute's 
simmer,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat,  shaking  it  well  round  the  pan  as  this 
is  done.  Let  the  veal  stew  gently  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour.  A bunch  of  green  onions  cut  small  may  be  added  to  the  other 
vegetables  if  liked  ; and  the  veal  will  eat  better,  if  slightly  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper  before  it  is  floured  ; a portion  of  fat  can  be  left  on  it  if 
preferred. 

Veal,  2 lbs. ; cucumbers,  2 ; lettuce,  1 ; green  gooseberries,  24  ; water  or 
broth,  ^ pint  or  more  : f to  1 hour. 

Norman  Harrico. 

Brown  in  a stewpan  or  fry  lightly,  after  having  sprinkled  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  flour,  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  veal  cutlets.  If  taken 
from  the  neck  or  loin,  chop  the  bones  very  short,  and  trim  away  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fat.  Arrange  them  as  flat  as  they  can  be  in  a sauce- 
pan ; give  a pint  of  water  a boil  in  the  pan  in  which  they  have  been 
browned,  and  pour  it  on  them  ; add  a small  faggot  of  parsley,  and,  should 
the  flavour  be  liked,  one  of  green  onions  also.  Let  the  meat  simmer  softly 
for  half  an  hour  ; then  cover  it  with  small  new  potatoes  which  have  had 
a single  boil  in  water,  give  the  saucepan  a shake,  and  let  the  harrico  stew 
very  gently  for  another  half  hour,  or  until  the  potatoes  are  quite  done, 
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and  the  veal  is  tender.  When  the  cutlets  are  thick  and  the  potatoes 
approaching  their  full  size,  more  time  will  be  required  for  the  meat,  and 
the  vegetables  may  be  at  once  divided  : if  extremely  young  they  will  need 
the  previous  boil. 

Before  the  harrico  is  served,  skim  the  fat  from  it,  and  add  salt,  and  pepper 
should  it  not  be  sufficiently  seasoned.  A few  bits  of  lean  ham,  or  shoulder 
of  bacon  browned  with  the  veal,  will  much  improve  this  dish,  and  for  some 
tastes,  a little  acid  will  render  it  more  agreeable.  Yery  delicate  pork  chops 
may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way.  A cutlet  taken  from  the  fillet  and  freed 
from  fat  and  skin,  answers  best  for  this  dish.  Additional  vegetables, 
cooked  apart,  can  be  added  to  it  after  it  is  dished.  Peas  boiled  very  gieen 
and  well  drained,  or  young  carrots  sliced  and  stewed  tender  in  butter,  are 
both  well  suited  to  it. 

Veal,  2 to  3 lbs. ; water  (or  gravy),  1 pint ; new  potatoes  to  2 lbs. ; 
faggot,  parsley,  ana  green  onions  : 1 hour  or  more. 

Plain  Veal  Cutlets. 

Take  them  if  possible  free  from  bone,  and  after  having  trimmed  them 
into  proper  shape,  beat  them  with  a cutlet-bat  or  paste-roller  until  the 
fibre  of  the  meat  is  thoroughly  broken  ; flour  them  well  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  gravy,  and  fry  them  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  over  a 
fire  which  is  not  sufficiently  fierce  to  burn  them  before  they  are  quite 
cooked  through : they  should  be  of  a fine  amber  brown,  and  perfectly 
done.  Lift  them  into  a hot  dish,  pour  the  fat  from  the  pan,  throw  in  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  when  it  is  melted,  stir  or  dredge  in  a dessert- 
spoonful of  flour ; keep  these  shaken  until  they  are  well-coloured,  then 
pour  gradually  to  them  a cup  of  gravy  or  of  boiling  water  ; add  pepper, 
salt,  a little  lemon-pickle  or  juice,  give  the  whole  a boil,  and  pour  it  over 
the  cutlets  : a few  forcemeat  balls  fried  and  served  with  them,  is  usually  a 
very  acceptable  addition  to  this  dish,  even  when  it  is  garnished  or  accom- 
panied with  rashers  of  ham  or  bacon. 

A morsel  of  glaze,  or  of  the  jelly  of  roast  meat,  should  when  at  hand  be 
added  to  the  sauce,  which  a little  mushroom  powder  would  further  im- 
prove ; mushroom  sauce,  indeed,  is  considered  by  many  epicures  as  indis- 
pensable with  veal  cutlets.  We  have  recommended  in  this  one  instance 
that  the  meat  should  be  thoroughly  beaten,  because  we  find  that  the  veal 
is  wonderfully  improved  by  the  process,  which,  however,  we  still  deprecate 
for  other  meat. 

12  to  15  minutes. 

Veal  Outlets  a l’Indienne,  or  Indian  Fashion.  (Entr4e.) 

Mix  well  together  four  ounces  of  very  fine  stale  bread-crumbs,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  and  a tablespoonful  of  the  best  currie  powder.  Cut  down 
into  small  well-shaped  cutlets  or  collops,  two  pounds  of  veal  free  from  fat, 
skin,  or  bone  ; beat  the  slices  flat,  and  dip  them  first  into  some  beaten 
egg-yolks,  and  then  into  the  seasoned  crumbs  ; moisten  them  again  with 
egg,  and  pass  them  a second  time  through  bread-crumbs.  When  all  are 
ready,  fry  them  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter  over  a moderate  fire, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  minutes.  For  sauce,  mix  smoothly  with  a knife 
a teaspoonful  of  flour  and  an  equal  quantity  of  currie-powder,  with  a 
small  slice  of  butter ; shake  these  in  the  pan  for  about  five  minutes, 
pour  to  them  a cup  of  gravy  or  boiling  water,  add  salt  and  cayenne  if 
required,  and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon ; simmer  the  whole  till 
well  flavoured,  and  pour  it  round  the  cutlets.  A better  plan  is,  to  have 
some  good  currie  sauce  ready  prepared  to  send  to  table  with  this  dish ; 
which  may  likewise  be  served  with  only  well-made  common  cutlet 
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gravy,  from  the  pan,  when  much  of  the  pungent  flavour  of  the  currie- 
powder  is  not  desired. 

Bread-crumbs,  4 oz.  ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; currie-powder,  1 tablespoon- 
ful ; veal,  2 lbs. : 12  to  14  minutes. 

Obs. — These  cutlets  may  be  broiled  ; they  should  then  be  well  beaten 
first,  and  dipped  into  clarified  butter  instead  of  egg  before  they  are  passed 
through  the  curried  seasoning. 

Veal  Cutlets,  or  Collops,  a la  Frai^aise.  (Entree.) 

Cut  the  veal  into  small,  thin,  round  collops  of  equal  size,  arrange  them 
evenly  in  a saute-pan , or  in  a small  frying-pan,  and  sprinkle  a little  fine 
salt,  white  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg  on  them.  Clarify,  or  merely 
dissolve  in  a clean  saucepan  with  a gentle  degree  of  heat,  an  ounce  or  two 
of  good  butter,  and  pour  it  equally  over  the  meat.  Set  the  pan  aside 
until  the  dinner-hour,  then  fry  the  collops  over  a clear  fire,  and  when 
they  are  lightly  browned,  which  will  be  in  from  from  four  to  five  minutes, 
lift  them  into  a hot  dish  and  sauce  them  with  a little  Espagnole,  or  with  a 
gravy  made  quickly  in  the  pan,  and  flavoured  with  lemon-juice  and 
cayenne.  They  are  excellent  even  without  any  sauce, 

3 to  4 minutes. 

Scotch  Collops.  (Entree.) 

Prepare  the  veal  as  for  the  preceding  recipe,  but  dip  the  collops  into 
beaten  egg  and  seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  directly  in  good 
butter,  over  a moderate  fire,  of  a light  golden  brown  ; drain  them  well  in 
lifting  them  from  the  pan,  and  sauce  them  like  the  collops  a la  Frangane. 

Veal  Cutlets  a la  Mode  de  Londres,  or,  London  Fashion.  (Entree.) 

liaise  the  flesh  entire  from  the  upper  side  of  the  best  end  of  a neck  of 
veal,  free  it  from  the  skin,  and  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  fat,  slice  it 
equally  into  cutlets  little  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  brush 
them  with  egg,  strew  them  with  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  of  a 
light  brown.  Toast,  or  fry  apart  as  many  small  slices  of  bacon  as  there 
are  cutlets,  and  let  them  be  trimmed  nearly  to  the  same  shape  ; place 
them  alternately  on  their  edges  round  the  inside  of  a hot  dish  (so  as  to 
form  a sort  of  chain),  and  pour  into  the  middle  some  rich  gravy  made  in 
the  pan,  and  very  slightly  flavoured  with  eschalot ; or  substitute  for  this 
some  good  brown  mushroom  sauce.  Savoury  herbs,  grated  lemon-rind,  nut- 
meg or  mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  should  be  mixed  with  the 
bread-crumbs,  in  the  proportions  for  cutlets  of  calfs  head  ; or  they  may- 
be varied  at  pleasure.  A cheek  of  bacon  is  best  adapted  to  this  dish. 

Sweetbreads  Simply  Dressed.  (Entree. ) 

In  whatever  way  sweetbreads  are  dressed,  they  should  first  be  well 
soaked  in  lukewarm  water,  then  thrown  into  boiling  water  to  blanch 
them,  as  it  is  called,  and  to  render  them  firm.  If  lifted  out  after  they 
have  boiled  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  their  size,  and  laid 
immediately  into  fresh  spring  water  to  cool  their  colour  will  be  the 
better  preserved.  They  may  then  be  gently  stewed  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  veal  gravy,  which  with  the  usual  additions  of  cream,  lemon, 
and  egg-yolks,  may  be  converted  into  a fricassee  sauce  for  them  when 
they  are  done ; or  they  may  be  lifted  from  it,  glazed,  and  served  with 
good  Spanish  gravy  • or,  the  glazing  being  omitted,  they  may  be  sauced 
with  the  sharp  Maitre  cCUotel  sauce.  They  may  also  be  simply  floured 
and  roasted  in  a Dutch  oven,  being  often  basted  with  butter,  and  frequently 
turned.  A full  sized  sweetbread,  after  having  been  blanched,  will  require 
quite  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  dress  it. 

Blanched  5 to  10  minutes.  Stewed  f hour  or  more. 
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Sweetbread  Cutlets.  (Entree. ) 

Boil  the  sweetbreads  for  half  an  hour  in  water  or  veal  broth,  and  when 
they  are  perfectly  cold,  cut  them  into  slices  of  equal  thickness,  brush 
them  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  dip  them  into  very  fine  bread-crumbs  seasoned 
with  salt,  cayenne,  grated  lemon-rind,  and  mace  ; fry  them  in  butter  of  a 
fine  light  brown,  arrange  them  in  a dish  placing  them  high  in  the  centre, 
and  pour  under  them  a gravy  made  in  the  pan,  thickened  with  mushroom 
powder  and  flavoured  with  lemon- juice ; or,  in  lieu  of  this,  sauce  them 
with  some  rich  brown  gravy.  When  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  take  as 
many  slices  of  a cold  boiled  tongue  as  there  are  sweetbread  cutlets  ; pare 
the  rind  from  them,  trim  them  into  good  shape,  and  dress  them  with  the 
sweetbreads,  after  they  have  been  egged  and  seasoned  in  the  same  way ; 
and  place  each  cutlet  upon  a slice  of  tongue  when  they  are  dished.  For 
variety,  substitute  croutons  of  fried  bread  stamped  out  to  the  size  of  the 
cutlets  with  a round  or  fluted  paste  or  cake  cutter.  The  crumb  of  a stale 
loaf,  very  evenly  sliced,  is  best  for  the  purpose. 

Stewed  Calf’s  Feet. 

( Cheap  and  Good. ) 

This  is  an  excellent  family  dish,  highly  nutritious,  and  often  very  in- 
expensive, as  the  feet  during  the  summer  are  usually  sold  at  a low  rate. 
Wash  them  with  nicety,  divide  them  at  the  joint,  and  split  the  claws ; 
arrange  them  closely  in  a thick  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  pour  in  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  cover  them  about  half  an  inch : three  pints  will  be 
sufficient  for  a couple  of  large  feet.  When  broth  or  stock  is  at  hand,  it  is 
good  economy  to  substitute  it  for  the  water,  as  by  this  means  a portion 
of  strong  and  well-flavoured  jellied  gravy  will  be  obtained  for  general 
use,  the  full  quantity  not  being  needed  as  sauce  for  the  feet.  The  whole 
preparation  will  be  much  improved  by  laying  a thick  slice  of  the  lean  of 
an  unboiled  ham,  knuckle  of  bacon,  hung  beef,  or  the  end  of  a dried 
tongue,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  before  the  other  ingredients  are  added  ; 
or,  when  none  of  these  are  at  hand,  by  supplying  the  deficiency  with  a 
few  bits  of  lean  beef  or  veal : the  feet  being  of  themselves  insipid,  will 
be  much  more  palatable  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  additions. 

Throw  in  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a teaspoonful  of  salt  when 
they  begin  to  boil,  and  after  the  scum  has  been  all  cleared  off,  add  a few 
branches  of  parsley,  a little  celery,  one  small  onion  or  more,  stuck  with 
half  a dozen  cloves,  a carrot  or  two,  a large  blade  of  mace,  and  twenty 
corns  of  whole  pepper ; stew  them  softly  until  the  flesh  will  part  entirely 
from  the  bones  ; take  it  from  them,  strain  part  of  the  gravy,  and  skim  off 
all  the  fat,  flavour  it  with  catsup  or  any  other  store  sauce,  and  thicken  it, 
when  it  boils,  with  arrowroot  or  flour  and  butter ; put  in  the  flesh  of  the 
feet,  and  serve  the  dish  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  very  hot.  A glass  of  wine, 
a little  lemon- juice,  and  a few  forcemeat  balls,  will  convert  this  into  a 
a very  superior  stew  ; a handful  of  mushroom-buttons  also  simmered  in  it 
for  half  an  hour  before  it  is  dished,  will  vary  it  agreeably. 

Calf  s feet  (large),  2 ; water,  3 pints  ; salt,  J to  ^ teaspoonful ; onions,  1 
to  3 ; cloves,  6 ; peppercorns,  20 ; maoe,  large  blade  ; little  celery  and 
pai’sley  ; carrots,  1 or  2 : stewed  softly,  2£  to  3£  hours.  Mushroom  catsup, 

1 tablespoonful ; flour,  or  arrowroot,  1 large  teaspoonful : butter,  1 to 

2 oz.  Cayenne,  to  taste. 

Calf’s  Live*  Stoved,  or  Stewed, 

From  three  to  four  pounds  of  the  best  part  of  the  liver  will  be  sufficient 
for  a dish  of  moderate  size.  First  lard  it  quite  through  by  the  directions 
already  given,  w^ith  large  lardoons,  rolled  in  a seasoning  of  spice,  and  of 
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savoury  herbs  very  finely  minced  ; then  lay  it  into  a stewpan  or  saucepan 
just  fitted  to  its  size,  and  pour  in  about  half  a pint  of  broth  or  gravy  ; 
heat  it  very  gently,  and  throw  in,  when  it  begins  to  simmer,  a sliced 
carrot,  a small  onion  cut  in  two,  a small  bunch  of  parsley,  and  a blade  of 
mace  ; stew  the  liver  as  softly  as  possible  over  a very  slow  fire  from  two 
hours  and  a half  to  three  hours  ; thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  brown 
roux , Chapter  VIII,  or  with  a dessertspoonful  of  browned  flour  ; add  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  white  wine,  and  a little  spice  if  needed,  and  serve  it 
very  hot,  after  having  taken  outTr-he  herbs  and  vegetables. 

The  liver  may  oe  stewed  without  being  larded  ; it  may  likewise  be 
browned  all  over  in  a carefully  made  roux , before  the  gravy  is  poured  to 
it : this  must  then  be  made  to  boil,  and  be  added  in  small  portions,  the 
stewpan  being  well  shaken  round  as  each  is  thrown  in.  The  wine  can  be 
altogether  omitted  ; or  a wineglassful  of  port,  mixed  with  a little  lemon- 
juice,  may  take  the  place  of  sherry.  After  the  liver  has  been  wiped  very 
dry,  minced  herbs  may  be  strewed  thickly  over  it  before  it  is  laid  into  the 
stewpan  ; and  it  may  be  served  in  its  own  gravy,  or  with  a sauce  piquante. 

Liver,  3 to  4 lbs. : 2 to  3 hours.  Or  less  quantity  as  desired. 

To  Roast  Calf’s  Liver. 

Take  the  whole  or  part  of  a fine  white  sound  liver,  and  either  lard  it  as 
a fricandeau  upon  the  surface,  or  with  large  strips  of  highly-seasoned 
bacon  in  the  inside  (see  Larding) ; or  should  either  of  these  modes  be 
objected  to,  merely  wrap  it  in  a well-butter,  and  roast  it  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a quarter,  at  a moderate  distance  from  a clear  fire,  keeping 
it  constantly  basted.  Remove  the  paper,  and  froth  the  liver  well  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  it  is  done.  It  should  be  served  with  a sauce 
of  some  piquancy,  such  as  a poivrade , or  brown  eschalot,  in  addition  to 
some  good  gravy.  French  cooks  steep  the  liver  over-night  in  vinegar, 
with  a sliced  onion  and  branches  of  savoury  herbs  laid  over  it  : this 
whitens  and  renders  it  firm.  As  an  economical  mode,  some  small  bits  of 
the  liver  may  be  trimmed  off,  floured,  and  lightly  fried  with  a sliced  onion 
and  stewed  down  for  gravy  in  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  water  which  has 
been  poured  into  the  pan,  with  the  addition  of  a few  peppercorns,  and  a 
small  bunch  of  herbs.  A seasoning  of  salt  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  a 
little  lemon  pickle,  or  juice,  would  generally  be  considered  an  improve- 
ment. 

1 to  lj  hours. 

Blanquette  of  Veal  or  Lamb,  with  Mushrooms.  (Entree). 

Slice  very  thin  the  white  part  of  some  cold  veal,  divide  and  trim  it  into 
scallops  not  larger  than  a shilling,  and  lay  it  into  a clean  saucepan  or 
stewpan.  Wipe  with  a bit  of  new  flannel  and  a few  grains  of  salt,  from 
a quarter  to  half  a pint  of  mushroom-buttons,  and  slice  them  into  a little 
butter  which  just  begins  to  simmer  ; stew  them  in  it  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes,  without  allowing  them  to  take  the  slightest  colour  ; then 
lift  them  out  and  lay  them  on  the  veal.  Pour  boiling  to  them  a pint  of 
sauce  tournee  ; let  the  blanquette  remain  near,  but  not  close  to  the  fire  for 
awhile  ; bring  it  nearer  heat  it  slowly,  and  when  it  is  on  the  point  of 
boiling  mix  a spoonful  or  two  of  the  sauce  from  it  with  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  four  fresh  eggs  ; stir  them  to  the  remainder  ; add  the  strained 
juice  of  half  a small  lemon  ; shake  the  saucepan  above  the  fire  until  the 
sauce  is  just  set,  and  serve  the  blanquette  instantly. 

Cold  veal,  J lb.  ; mushrooms,  | to  £ pint  : stewed  in  oz.  butter,  12  to 
15  minutes.  Sauoe  tournee , or  thickened  veal  gravy,  1 pint ; yoiks  of  eggs, 

4 ; lemon- juice,  1 tablespoonful 
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Obs. — Any  white  meat  may  be  served  en  blanquette.  The  mushrooms 
are  not  indispensible  for  it,  but  they  are  always  a great  improvement. 
White  sauce  substituted  for  the  thickened  veal  gravy  will  at  once  convert 
this  dish  into  an  inexpensive  English  fricassee.  Mace,  salt,  and  cayenne, 
must  be  added  to  either  preparation,  should  it  require  seasoning. 

Minced  Veal. 

When  there  is  neither  gravy  nor  broth  at  hand,  the  bones  and  trimmings 
of  the  meat  must  be  boiled  down  to  furnish  what  is  required  for  the  mince. 
As  cold  meat  is  very  light  in  weight,  a pound  of  the  white  part  of  the  veal 
will  be  sufficient  for  a dish,  and  for  this  quantity  a pint  of  gravy  will  be 
needed.  Break  down  the  bones  of  the  joint  well,  add  the  trimmings  of 
the  meat,  a small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a slice  or  two  of  carrot  or  of 
celery,  a blade  of  mace,  a few  white  peppercorns,  and  a bit  or  two  of  lean 
ham,  boiled,  or  unboiled  if  it  can  be  had,  as  either  will  improve  the  flavour 
of  the  mince.  Pour  to  these  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  and  stew  them 
gently  for  a couple  of  hours  ; then  strain  off  the  gravy,  let  it  cool,  and 
clear  it  entirely  from  the  fat. 

Cut  the  white  part  of  the  veal  small  with  a very  sharp  knife,  after  all 
the  gristle  and  brown  edges  have  been  trimmed  away.  Some  persons  like 
a portion  of  fat  minced  with  it,  others  object  to  the  addition  altogether. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  a teaspoonful  and  a half  of  flour  smoothly  mixed 
with  a small  slice  of  butter,  season  the  veal  with  a saltspoonful  or  more 
of  salt,  and  half  as  much  white  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg,  or  pounded 
mace  ; add  the  lightly-grated  rind  of  half  a small  lemon  : mix  the  whole 
well,  put  it  into  the  gravy,  and  heat  it  thoroughly  by  the  side  of  the  Are 
-without  allowing  it  to  boil ; serve  it  with  pale  toasted  sippets  in  and  round 
the  dish.  A spoonful  or  two  of  cream  is  always  an  improvement  to  this 
mince. 

Minced  Veal  and  Oysters. 

The  most  elegant  mode  of  preparing  this  dish  is  to  mince  about  a pound 
of  the  whitest  part  of  the  inside  of  a cold  roast  fillet  or  loin  of  veal,  to  heat 
it  without  allowing  it  to  boil,  in  a pint  of  rich  white  sauce,  or  bechamel , 
and  to  mix  with  it  at  the  moment  of  serving,  three  dozen  of  small  oysters 
ready  bearded,  and  plumped  in  their  own  strained  liquor,  which  is  also  to 
be  added  to  the  mince  ; the  requisite  quantity  of  salt,  cayenne,  and  mace 
should  be  sprinkled  over  the  veal  before  it  is  put  into  the  sauce.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  pale  fried  sippets  of  bread,  or  with  Jleurons  * of  brioche,  or 
of  puff-paste.  Nearly  half  a pint  of  mushrooms  minced,  and  stewed  white 
in  a little  butter,  may  be  mixed  with  the  veal  instead  of  the  oysters  ; or 
should  they  be  very  small  they  may  be  added  to  it  whole  : from  ten  to 
twelve  minutes  will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  tender.  Balls  of  delicately 
fried  oyster-forcemeat  laid  round  the  dish  will  give  another  good  variety 
of  it. 

Veal  minced,  1 lb.  ; white  sauce,  1 pint ; oysters,  3 dozen,  with  their 
liquor  ; or  mushrooms,  \ pint,  stewed  in  butter  10  to  12  minutes. 

Veal-Sydney.  (Good). 

Pour  boiling  on  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fine  bread-crumbs  nearly  half  a 
pint  of  good  veal  stock  or  gravy,  and  let  them  stand  till  cool  ; mix  with 
them  then,  two  ounces  of  beef-suet  shred  very  small,  half  a pound  of  cold 
roast  veal  carefully  trimmed  from  the  brown  edges,  skin,  and  fat,  and 
finely  minced  ; the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  nearly  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a little  cayenne,  the  third  of  a teaspoonful  of  mace  or  nutmeg,  and 

* Fleur ons,  flowers,  or  flower-like  figures,  cut  out  with  tin  shapes. 
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four  well-beaten  eggs.  Whisk  up  the  whole  well  together,  put  it  into  a 
buttered  dish,  ana  bake  it  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
Cream  may  be  used  instead  of  gravy  when  more  convenient,  but  this  last 
will  give  the  better  flavour.  A little  clarified  butter  put  into  the  dish 
before  the  other  ingredients  are  poured  in  will  be  an  improvement. 

Bread-crumbs,  1|  oz.  ; gravy  or  cream,  nearly  \ pint ; beef-suet,  2 oz.  ; 
cold  veal,  & lb.  ; rind  of  \ lemon  ; salt,  small  teaspoonful  ; third  as  much 
mace  and  nutmeg  ; little  cayenne  ; eggs,  4 large  or  5 small : f to  1 hour. 

Fricasseed  YeaL 

Divide  into  small,  thick,  handsome  slices  of  equal  size,  about  a couple  of 
pounds  of  veal,  quite  free  from  fat,  bone  and  skin  ; dissolve  a couple  of 
ounces  of  butter  in  a wide  stewpan,  and  just  as  it  begins  to  boil  lay  in  the 
veal,  and  shake  it  over  the  fire  until  it  is  quite  firm  on  both  sides  ; but  do 
not  allow  it  to  take  the  slightest  colour.  Stir  in  a tablespoonful  of  flour, 
and  when  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  cutlets,  pour  gradually  to  them,  shak- 
ing the  pan  often,  sufficient  boiling  veal-gravy  to  almost  cover  them.  Stew 
them  gently  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  minutes,  or  longer  should  they  not  be 
perfectly  tender.  Add  a flavouring  of  mace,  some  salt,  a quarter-pint  of 
rich  cream,  a couple  of  egg-yolks,  and  a little  lemon-juice,  observing  when 
the  last  are  added,  the  directions  given  for  a blanqmUe  of  veal.  Strips  of 
lemon-rind  can  be  stewed  in  the  gravy  at  pleasure.  Two  or  three  dozen 
of  mushroom-buttons,  added  twenty  minutes  before  it  is  served,  will  much 
improve  this  fricassee. 

Saiall  Entrees  of  Sweetbre&us,  CalFs  Brains  and  Ears,  &c.,  &c. 

For  tables  of  which  the  service  consists  rather  of  a great  variety  of  light 
dishes  (entries)  than  of  substantial  English  fare,  the  ears,  brains,  sweet- 
breads, gristles  or  tendrons , and  the  tail  of  a calf,  may  be  dressed  in  many 
different  ways  to  supply  them ; but  they  require  a really  good  style  of 
cookery,  and  many  adjuncts  to  render  them  available  for  the  purpose,  as 
they  do  not  possess  much  decided  natural  flavour,  and  their  insipidity 
would  be  apt  to  tire  if  it  were  not  relieved  by  the  mode  of  preparing  them. 
We  shall  give  some  few  special  recipes  for  them  in  the  chapter  on  foreign 
cookery,  should  sufficient  space  remain  open  for  us  to  admit  them  ; and 
insert  here  only  such  slight  general  directions  as  may  suffice  for  preparing 
some  of  them  in  a simple  form  ; as  they  are  not  in  reality  of  first-rate 
importance. 

All  of  them  may  be  served  with  good  curried,  or  highly-flavoured  tomato- 
sauce,  after  having  been  stewed  in  strong  broth  or  gravy.  The  brains  and 
sweetbreads  cut  into  small  dice  or  scallops,  and  mixed  with  bechamel , or 
with  common  white  sauce,  may  be  used  to  fill  small  vol-au-vents , or  patty 
cases.  The  ears  are  usually  filled  in  part  with  forcemeat,  or  a preparation 
of  the  brains,  and  placed  upright  when  dished  ; and  the  upper  part  is  cut 
into  narrow  fringe-like  strips.  For  “ Tmdrons  de  Veau”  and  “ Breast  of 
veal  rolled  and  stewed,”  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XXXVIL 

Breast  of  Yea!  Stewed  and  Glazed. 

When  the  gristles  have  been  removed  from  a breast  of  veal,  the  joint 
will  still  make  an  excellent  roast,  or  serve  to  stew  or  braise.  Take  out 
the  long-bones,  beat  the  veal  with  the  flat  side  of  a cleaver,  or  with  a cutlet- 
bat,  and  when  it  k quite  even,  cut  it  square,  and  sprinkle  over  it  a moder- 
ate seasoning  of  fine  salt,  cayenne  and  mace.  Make  some  forcemeat  by 
either  of  the  recipes,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  or  7,  of  Chapter  XL,  but  increase  the 
ingredients  to  three  or  four  times  the  quantity,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  joint.  Lay  over  the  veal,  or  not,  as  is  most  convenient,  thin  slices  of 
half- boiled  bacon,  or  of  ham  ; press  the  forcemeat  into  the  form  of  a shr>- 
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compact  rouleau  and  lay  it  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  breast  ; then 
roll  it  up  and  skewer  the  ends  closely  with  small  skewers,  and  bind  the 
joint  firmly  into  good  form  with  tape  or  twine.  When  thus  prepared,  it 
may  be  slowly  stewed  in  very  good  veal  stock  until  it  is  tender  quite 
through,  and  which  should  be  hot  when  it  is  laid  in  ; or  embedded  in  the 
usual  ingredients  for  braising  (see  XII.),  and  sent  to  table  glazed,  sauced 
with  an  Espagnole , or  other  rich  gravy,  and  garnished  with  carrots  a la 
Windsor , or  with  sweet-bread  cutlets,  also  glazed. 

Breast  of  Veal.  Simply  Stewed. 

Omit  the  forcemeat  from  the  preceding  recipe,  and  stew  the  joint  tender 
in  good  veal  broth,  or  shin  of  beef  stock.  Drain,  and  dish  it.  Pour  a 
little  rich  gravy  round  it,  and  garnish  it  with  nicely  fried  balls  of  the 
forcemeat  No.  1,  Chapter  XI.,  or  with  mushroom-forcemeat  (No.  7).  Mush- 
room-sauce is  always  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  a joint  of  veal.  The 
liquor  in  which  the  breast  is  stewed  or  braised  is  too  fat  to  serve  as  sauce 
until  it  has  been  cooled  and  cleared.  The  veal  can  be  cooked  without 
boning,  but  will  have  but  an  indifferent  appearance.  It  should  in  that 
case  be  slowly  brought  to  boil,  and  very  gently  simmered  : about  two 
hours  and  a half  will  stew  it  tender.  The  sweetbread,  after  being  scalded 
may  be  stewed  with  it  for  half  the  time,  and  served  upon  it. 

Obs. — The  breast  without  the  gristles,  boned  and  filled  with  forcemeat, 
makes  a superior  roast.  It  may  also  be  boiled  on  occasion,  and  served 
with  balls  of  oyster-forcemeat  in  the  dish  ; or  with  white  mushroom-sauoe 
instead. 

Breast  of  Veal. — Simply  Stewed. 

( Another  Recipe.) 

After  it  has  been  boned,  flattened,  and  trimmed,  season  it  well,  and  let 
it  lie  for  an  hour  or  two  (this,  we  do  not  consider  essential) ; then  prepare 
some  good  veal  forcemeat,  to  which  let  a little  minced  shalot  be  added, 
and  spread  it  over  the  veal.  If  you  have  any  cold  tongue  or  lean  of  ham, 
cut  it  in  square  strips,  and  lay  them  the  short  way  of  the  meat  that  they 
may  be  shewn  when  it  is  carved.  Roll  it  up  very  tight,  and  keep  it  in 
guod  shape  ; enclose  it  in  a cloth  as  you  would  a jam-pudding,  and  lace  it 
up  well,  then  lay  it  into  a braising-pan  with  three  onions,  as  many  large 
carrots  thickly  sliced,  some  spice,  sweet  herbs,  and  sufficient  fresh  second- 
stock  or  strong  veal  broth  to  more  than  half  cover  it,  and  stew  it  very 
gently  over  a slow  fire  for  three  hours  : turn  it  occasionally  without  dis- 
turbing the  braise  which  surrounds  it.  Glaze  it  before  it  is  sent  to  table, 
and  serve  it  with  Spanish  sauce,  or  with  rich  English  brown  gravy, 
flavoured  with  a glass  of  sherry  : and  garnish  it  with  stewed  mushrooms 
in  small  heaps,  and  fried  forcemeat  balls. 

Tendrons  De  Veau. 

The  tendrons  (or  gristles)  which  lie  under  the  flesh  of  the  brisket  of  a 
breast  of  veal  are  much  used  in  foreign  countries,  and  frequently  now  in 
this,  to  supply  a variety  of  the  dishes  called  entrees.  When  long  stewed 
they  become  perfectly  tender,  and  yield  a large  amount  of  gelatine  ; but 
they  are  quite  devoid  of  flavour,  and  require  therefore  to  be  cooked  and 
served  with  such  additions  as  shall  render  them  palatable. 

With  a very  sharp  knife  detach  the  flesh  from  them  without  separating 
it  from  the  joint,  and  turn  it  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  gristles  to  be 
divided  easily  from  the  long  bones.  Cut  away  the  chine-bone  from  their 
outer  edge,  and  then  proceed  first  to  soak  them,  that  they  may  be  very 
white  and  to  boil  them  gently  for  several  hours,  either  quite  simply  in 
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good  broth,  or  with  additions,  of  bacon,  spice,  and  vegetables.  Foreign 
cooks  braise  them  somewhat  expensively,  and  then  serve  them  in  many 
different  forms ; but  as  they  make,  after  all,  but  a rather  unpretending 
entree , some  economy  in  their  preparation  would  generally  be  desirable. 
They  may  be  divided  at  the  joints,  and  cut  obliquely  into  thin  slices 
before  they  are  stewed,  when  they  will  require  but  four  hours  simmering  -r 
or  they  may  be  left  entire  and  braised,  when  they  will  require,  while  still 
warm,  to  be  pressed  between  two  dishes  with  a heavy  weight  on  the  top? 
to  bring  them  into  good  shape  before  they  are  divided  for  table.  _ They 
are  then  sometimes  dipped  into  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fried  in  thin 
slices  of  uniform  size ; or  stewed  tender,  then  well  drained,  and  glazed* 
dished  in  a circle,  and  served  with  peas  a la  Franpaise  in  the  centre,  or 
with  a thick  puree  of  tomatoes,  or  of  other  vegetables.  They  are  also  often 
used  to  fill  vol-au-vents , for  which  purpose  they  must  be  kept  very  whiter 
and  mixed  with  a good  bdchamel- sauce.  We  recommend  their  being 
highly  curried,  either  in  conjunction  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  or  with  a 
portion  of  other  meat,  after  they  have  been  baked  or  stewed  as  tender  as 
possible. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

MUTTON  AND  LAMB. 

To  Choose  Mutton. 

Mtjtton  is  best  suited  for  table  in  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring.  It 
is  not  considered  quite  so  good  when  grass-lamb  is  in  full  season,  nor 
during  the  sultry  months  of  summer.  The  best  mutton  is  small-boned,, 
plump,  finely-grained,  and  short-legged  • the  lean  of  a dark,  rather  than 
of  a bright  hue,  and  the  fat  white  and  clear  : when  this  is  yellow,  the 
meat  is  rank,  and  of  bad  quality.  Mutton  is  not  considered  by  experienced 
judges  to  be  in  perfection  until  it  is  nearly  or  quite  five  years  old  : but  to 
avoid  the  additional  expense  of  feeding  the  animal  so  long,  it  is  commonly 
brought  into  the  market  at  three  years  old.  The  leg  and  the  loin  are  the 
superior  joints  ; and  the  preference  would  probably  be  given  more  fre- 
quently to  the  latter,  but  for  the  superabundance  of  its  fat,  which  renders 
it  a not  very  economical  dish.  The  haunch  consists  of  the  leg  and  the 
part  of  the  loin  adjoining  it ; the  saddle,  of  the  two  loins  together,  or  of 
the  undivided  back  of  the  sheep  : these  last  are  always  roasted,  and  are 
served  usually  at  good  tables,  or  for  company-dinners,  instead  of  the 
smaller  joints.  The  shoulder,  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  not  very 
highly  esteemed,  but  when  boned,  rolled,  and  filled  with  forcemeat,  it  ia 
of  more  presentable  appearance,  and  to  many  tastes  far  better  eating  ; 
though  some  persons  prefer  it  in  its  natural  form,  accompanied  by  stewed 
onions.  It  is  occasionally  boiled  or  stewed,  and  covered  with  rich  onion 
sauce.  The  flesh  of  that  part  of  the  neck  which  is  commonly  called  the 
“best  end,”  or  the  back  ribs,  and  which  adjoins  the  loin,  is  the  most 
succulent  and  tender  portion  of  the  sheep,  and  makes  an  excellent  small 
roast,  and  is  extremely  good  served  as  cutlets,  after  being  divested  of  the 
superabundant  fat. 

It  is  likewise  very  frequently  boiled  ; but  so  cooked  it  makes  but  an 
unsightly  and  insipid  dish,  though  an  idea  prevails  in  this  country  that 
it  is  a very  wholesome  one.  Cutlets  (or  chops,  as  the  butchers  term  them) 
are  commonly  taken  from  the  loin,  and  are  generally  charged  at  a higher 
rate  than  joints  of  mutton,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  constant 
demand  for  them.  They  may  likewise  be  cut  from  the  saddle,  but  will 
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then  be  very  large,  and  pf  no  better  quality  than  when  the  two  loins  which 
form  the  saddle  are  divided  in  the  usual  way,  though  a certain  degree  of 
fashion  has  of  late  been  accorded  to  them.  Many  years  since,  these 
“saddle-back”  cutlets  were  supplied  to  us  by  a country  butcher,  and 
though  of  very  fine  South  Down  mutton,  had  no  particular  importance 
attached  to  them,  nor  were  they  considered  as  remarkably  new.  The 
scrag,  or  that  part  of  it  which  joins  the  head,  is  seldom  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  making  broth,  and  should  be  taken  off  before  the  joint  is 
dressed.  Cutlets  from  the  thick  end  of  the  loin  are  commonly  preferred 
to  any  others,  but  they  are  frequently  taken  likewise  from  the  best  end  of 
the  neck  (sometimes  called  the  back-ribs)  and  from  the  middle  of  the  leg. 
Mutton  kidneys  are  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  are  excellent  in  many. 
The  trotters  and  the  head  of  a sheep  may  oe  converted  into  very  good 
dishes,  but  they  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  which  is  required  to  render 
them  palatable.  The  loin  and  the  leg  are  occasionally  cured  and  smoked 
like  hams  or  bacon. 

Roast  Haunch  of  Mutton.  * 

This  joint  should  be  well  kept,  and  when  the  larder-accommodations  of 
a house  not  are  good,  the  butcher  should  be  requested  to  hang  it  the 
proper  time.  Roast  it  carefully  at  a large  sound  fire,  and  let  it  remain  at 
a considerable  distance  for  at  least  a couple  of  hours  ; then  draw  it  nearer, 
but  never  sufficiently  so  to  burn  or  injure  the  fat.  Keep  it  constantly 
basted  ; flour  it  soon  after  it  is  laid  to  the  fire,  instead  of  frothing  it,  as 
this  latter  mode  is  not  generally  relished,  though  fashion  is  in  its  favour. 
In  from  three  and  a half  to  four  hours,  the  haunch  will  be  done,  and  it 
will  require  something  less  of  time  when  not  kept  back  at  first,  as  w@ 
have  advised.  Serve  it  with  a good  Espagnole. , or  with  plain  mutton- 
gravy  and  currant-jelly.  This  joint,  when  the  meat  is  of  very  fine  quality, 
may  be  dressed  and  served  like  venison. 

3|  to  4 hours.  5 hours  or  more  by  the  slow  method. 

Boast  Saddle  of  Mutton. 

This  is  an  excellent  joint,  though  not  considered  a very  economical  one. 
It  is  usual  for  the  butcher  to  raise  the  skin  from  it  before  it  is  sent  in, 
and  to  skewer  it  on  again,  that  in  the  roasting  the  juices  of  the  meat  may 
be  better  preserved,  and  the  fat  prevented  from  taking  too  much  colour, 
as  this  should  be  but  delicately  browned.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
before  the  mutton  is  done,  remove  the  skin,  and  flour  the  joint  lightly 
after  having  basted  it  well.  Our  own  great  objection  to  frothed  meat 
would  lead  us  to  recommend  that  the  skin  should  be  taken  off  half  an 
hour  earlier,  and  that  the  joint  should  be  kept  at  sufficient  distance  from 
the  fire  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  fat  being  burned  ; and  that  some- 
thing more  of  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  roasting.  With  constant 
basting,  great  care,  and  good  management,  the  cook  may  always  ensure 
the  proper  appearance  of  this,  or  of  any  other  joint  (except,  perhaps,  of  a 
haunch  of  venison)  without  having  recourse  to  papering  or  pasting,  or 
even  to  replacing  the  skin ; but  when  unremitted  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  this  one  part  of  the  dinner,  it  is  advisable  to  take  all  precautions 
that  ean  secure  it  from  being  spoiled, 
to  2}  hours.  More  if  very  large. 

Eoast  Leg  of  Mutton. 

In  a cool  and  airy  larder  a leg  of  mutton  will  hang  many  days  with 

* We  recommend  Liebig’s  directions  for  roasting  (Chapter  XII.),  to  be  applied  here, 
and  for  the  joints  which  follow. 
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advantage,  if  the  kernel  be  taken  out,  and  the  flap  wiped  very  dry  when 
it  is  first  brought  in  ; and  it  is  never  tender  when  freshly  killed  : in  warm 
weather  it  should  be  well  dredged  with  pepper  to  preserve  it  from  the 
flies.  If  washed  before  it  is  put  upon  the  spit,  it  should  he  wiped  as  dry 
as  possible  afterwards,  and  well  floured  soon  after  it  is  laid  to  the  fire. 
When  the  excellence  of  the  joint  is  more  regarded  than  the  expense  of 
fuel,  it  should  be  roasted  by  what  we  have  denominated  the  slow  method  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  kept  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  fire, 
and  remain  at  it  four  hours  instead  of  two  : it  may  be  drawn  nearer  for 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  to  give  it  colour.  Th6  gravy  will  flow 
from  it  in  great  abundance  when  it  is  cut,  and  the  meat  will  be  very 
superior  to  that  roasted  in  the  usual  way. 

When  this  plan  is  not  pursued,  the  mutton  should  still  be  kept  quite  a 
foot  from  the  fire  until  it  is  heated  through,  and  never  brought  sufficiently 
near  to  scorch  or  to  harden  any  part.  It  should  be  constantly  basted 
with  its  own  fat,  for  if  this  be  neglected,  all  other  precautions  will  fail  tc 
ensure  a good  roast ; and  after  it  is  dished  a little  fine  salt  should  be 
sprinkled  lightly  on  it,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  boiling  water  ladled  over. 
This  is  the  most  palatable  mode  of  serving  it,  but  it  may  be  frothed  when 
it  is  preferred  so,  though  we  would  rather  recommend  that  the  flour 
should  be  dredged  on  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  then  prevents  the  juices 
of  the  meat  from  escaping,  and  forms  a savoury  coating  to  it ; while  the 
raw  taste  which  it  so  often  retains  with  mere  frothing  is  to  many  eaters 
especially  objectionable. 

Leg  of  mutton,  7 to  8 lbs. : slow  method  4 hours,  common  method  If  to 
2 hours.  Or  less  quantity  as  required. 

Obs. — Many  common  cooks  injure  their  roasts  exceedingly  by  pouring 
abundance  of  hot  water  over  them,  “ to  make  gravy  ” as  they  call  it. 
This  should  never  be  done.  The  use  of  any  portion  may,  perhaps,  be 
rationally  objected  to ; but  when  the  joint  is  not  carefully  cooked  it  is 
sometimes  very  dry  without  it.  A few  spoonsful  of  Liebig’s  extract  of 
meat  will  supply  excellent  gravy  for  this,  or  for  any  other  dish  of  roasted 
meat. 

Braised  Leg  of  Mutton, 

Take  out  the  bone  as  far  as  the  first  joint  by  the  directions  of  the 
following  recipe  ; roll  some  large  strips  of  bacon  in  a seasoning  of  mixed 
spice,  and  of  savoury  herbs  minced  extremely  fine  or  dried  and  reduced 
to  powder,  and  with  these  lard  the  inside  of  the  boned  portion  of  the 
joint ; or  fill  the  cavity  with  forcemeat  highly  seasoned  with  eschalot  or 
garlic.  Sew  up  the  meat,  and  place  it  in  a braising-pan  or  ham-kettle 
nearly  of  its  size,  with  slices  of  bacon  under  and  over  it,  two  or  three 
onions,  four  or  five  carrots,  two  bay  leaves,  a large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs, 
a few  bones,  or  bits  of  undressed  mutton  or  veal,  and  about  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  gravy.  Stew  the  meat  as  softly  as  possible  from  four  to  five 
hours,  and  keep  live  embers  on  the  pan  (or,  as  this  mode  of  cooking  is  not 
general  in  England,  set  the  mutton,  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  into  a 
moderately-heated  oven,  after  having  luted  the  edges  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  arranged  with  a bit  of  coarse  paste) ; lift  it  out,  strain  the 
gravy,  reduce  it  quickly  to  glaze,  and  brush  the  meat  with  it:  or  merely 
strain,  free  it  from  fat,  and  pour  it  over  the  mutton.  White  beans 
{haricots  blancs),  boiled  tender  and  well  drained,  or  a mild  ragout  of  garlic 
or  eschalots,  may  be  laid  in  the  dish  under  it.  The  joint  can  be  braised 
equally  well  without  any  part  of  it  being  boned 

3 to  6 hours. 
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Leg  of  Mutton  Boned  and  Forced. 

Select  for  this  dish  a joint  of  South  Down  or  of  any  other  delicate-sized 
mutton,  which  has  been  kept  sufficiently  long  to  render  it  very  tender. 
Lay  it  on  a clean  cloth  spread  upon  a table,  and  turn  the  underside  up- 
wards. With  a sharp-edged  boning-knife  cut  through  the  middle  of  the 
skin,  from  the  knuckle  to  the  first  joint,  and  raise  it  from  the  flesh  on  the 
side  along  which  the  bone  runs,  until  the  knife  is  just  above  it,  then  cut 
through  the  flesh  down  to  the  bone ; work  the  knife  round  it  in  every 
part  till  you  reach  the  socket ; next  remove  the  flat  bone  from  the  large 
end  of  the  joint,  and  pass  the  knife  freely  round  the  remaining  one,  as  it 
is  not  needful  to  take  it  out  clear  of  the  meat ; when  you  again  reach  the 
middle  joint,  loosen  the  skin  round  it  with  great  care,  and  the  two  bonee 
can  then  be  drawn  out  without  being  divided. 

This  being  done,  fill  the  cavities  with  the  forcemeat,  No.  1.  (Chaptei 
XI.),  adding  to  it  a somewhat  high  seasoning  of  eschalot,  garlic,  or  onion  ; 
or  cut  out  with  the  bone,  nearly  a pound  of  the  inside  of  the  mutton,  chop 
it  fine  with  six  ounces  of  delicate  striped  bacon,  and  mix  with  it 
thoroughly  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  parsley,  and  half  as  much  of 
thyme  ancl  winter  savoury,  all  minced  extremely  small ; a half  teaspoon 
ful  of  pepper  (or  a third  as  much  of  cayenne) ; the  same  of  mace,  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  and  either  the  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon,  or  four  eschalots 
finely  shred.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is  filled,  sew  the  skin  neatly 
together  where  it  has  been  cut  open,  and  tie  the  knuckle  round  tightly, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gravy.  . Replace  tne  flat  bone  at  the  large 
end,  and  with  a long  needle  and  twine,  draw  the  edges  of  the  meat  to- 
gether over  it.  If  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  it  is  better  to  roast  the 
mutton  thus  prepared  in  a cradle  spit  or  upon  a bottle-jack,  with  the 
knuckle  downwards.  Place  it  at  first  far  from  the  fire,  and  keep  it  con- 
stantly basted.  It  will  require  nearly  or  quite  three  hours’  roasting. 
Remove  the  twine  before  it  is  served,  and  send  it  very  hot  to  table  with 
■some  rich  brown  gravy. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton  with  Tongue  and  Turnips. 

(An  excellent  Recipe.) 

Trim  into  handsome  form  a well-kept,  but  perfectly  sweet  leg  of  mutton, 
of  middling  weight;  wash,  but  do  not  soak  it:  lay  it  into  a vessel  as 
nearly  of  its  size  as  convenient,  and  pour  in  ratner  more  than  sufficient 
cold  water  to  cover  it.  We  have  left  this  recipe  unaltered,  instead  of 
applying  to  it  Baron  Liebig’s  directions  for  his  improved  method  of  boiling 
meat,  because  his  objections  to  the  immersion  of  the  joint  in  cold  water  are 
partially  obviated  by  its  being  placed  immediately  over  a sound  fire,  and 
heated  quickly  ; and  the  mutton  is  very  good  thus  dressed.  Bet  it  over 
a good  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil  take  off  the  scum,  and  continue  to 
do  so  until  no  more  appears  ; throw  in  a tablespoonful  of  salt  (after  the 
first  skimming),  which  will  assist  to  bring  it  to  the  surfaoe,  and  as  soon 
as  the  liquor  is  clear,  add  two  moderate- sized  onions  stuck  with  a dozen 
cloves,  a large  faggot  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  winter  savoury,  and  four  or 
five  large  carrots,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  as  many  turnips.  Draw 
the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  the  mutton  be  simmered  gently  from 
two  hours  to  two  and  a half,  from  the  time  of  its  first  beginning  to  boil. 
Serve  it  with  caper,  brown  cucumber,  or  oyster  sauce.  If  stewed  softly 
as  we  have  directed,  the  mutton  will  be  found  excellent  dressed  thus ; 
otherwise,  it  will  but  resemble  the  unpalatable  and  ragged -looking  joints 
of  fast-boiled  meat,  so  constantly  sent  to  table  by  common  English  cooks. 
Any  undressed  bones  of  veal,  mutton,  or  beef,  boiled  with  the  joint  will 
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Improve  it  much,  and  the  liquor  will  then  make  excellent  soup  or  hoidllon. 

A small  smoked  ox-tongue  boiled  very  tender  will  generally  be  much 
approved  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  mutton,  though  it  is  out  of  the 
usual  course  to  serve  them  together  : innovation  on  established  usages  is, 
however,  sometimes  to  be  recommended.  The  tongue  should  be  garnished 
with  well-prepared  mashed  turnips,  moulded  with  a tablespoon  into  the 
form  of  a half -egg,  and  sent  to  table  as  hot  as  possible ; or  the  turnips 
may  be  dished  apart. 

2 to  hours. 

Boast  or  Stewed  Fillet  of  Mutton. 

Cut  some  inches  from  either  end  of  a large  and  well-kept  leg  of  mutton, 
and  leave  the  fillet  shaped  like  one  of  veal.  Remove  the  bone,  and  fill  the 
cavity  with  forcemeat  (No.  1,  Chapter  XI.),  which  may  be  flavoured  with 
a little  minced  eschalot,  when  its  flavour  is  liked  : more  forcemeat  may 
be  added  by  detaching  the  skin  sufficiently  on  the  flap  side  to  admit  it. 
When  thus  prepared,  the  fillet  may  be  roasted  and  served  with  currant- 
jelly  and  brown  gravy,  or  with  only  melted  butter  poured  over  it ; or  it 
may  be  stewed  gently  for  nearly  or  quite  four  hours,  in  a pint  of  gravy 
nr  broth,  alter  having  been  floured  and  browned  all  over  in  a couple  of 
ounces  of  butter  : it  must  then  be  turned  every  hour  that  it  may  be 
equally  done.  Two  or  three  small  onions,  a faggot  of  herbs,  a couple  of 
cajrote  sliced,  four  or  five  cloves,  and  twenty  whole  peppercorns  can  be 
added  to  it  at  will. 

Roasted  2 hours,  or  stewed  4 hours. 

Obs. — At  a large  tire,  half  an  hour  less  of  time  will  roast  the  mutton 
sufficiently  for  English  taste  in  general. 

Roast  Loin  of  Mutton. 

The  flesh  of  the  loin  of  mutton  is  superior  to  that  of  the  leg,  when 
roasted  ; but  to  the  frugal  housekeeper  this  consideration  is  usually  over- 
balanced by  the  great  weight  of  fat  attached  to  it ; this,  however,  when 
economy  is  more  considered  than  appearance,  may  be  pared  off  and 
melted  down  for  various  kitchen  uses.  When  thus  reduced  in  size,  the 
mutton  will  be  soon  roasted.  If  it  is  to  be  dressed  in  the  usual  way,  the 
butcher  should  be  desired  to  take  off  the  skin  ; and  care  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  fat  from  being  ever  so  lightly  burned  ; it  should  be 
managed,  indeed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  saddle,  in  every  respect,  and 
carved  also  in  the  same  way,  either  in  its  entire  length  or  in  oblique  slices. 

Without  the  fat,  1 to  hours  ; with  1 j to  If  hours. 

To  Dress  a Loin  of  Mutton  like  Venison. 

Skin  and  bone  a loin  of  mutton,  and  lay  it  into  a stewpan,  or  braising- 
pan,  with  a pint  of  water,  a large  onion  stuck  with  a dozen  cloves,  half  a 
piut  of  port  wine  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar  ; add,  when  it  boils,  a small 
faggot  of  thyme  and  parsley,  and  some  pepper  and  salt : let  it  stew  three 
hours,  and  turn  it  often.  Make  some  gravy  of  the  bones,  and  add  it  at 
intervals  to  the  mutton  when  required. 

This  recipe  comes  to  us  so  strongly  recommended  by  persons  who  have 
partaken  frequently  of  the  dish,  that  we  have  not  thought  it  needful  to 
prove  it  ourselves. 

3 hours. 

Roast  Neck  of  Mutton. 

This  is  a very  favourite  joint  in  many  families,  the  flesh  being  more 
tender  and  succulent  than  that  even  of  the  loin  ; and  when  only  a small 
roast  is  required,  the  best  end  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  or  the  middle,  if 
divested  of  a large  portion  of  the  fat  and  cut  into  good  shape,  will  furnish 
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one  of  appropriate  size  and  of  excellent  quality.  Let  the  ends  be  cut 
quite  even  and  the  bones  short,  so  as  to  give  a handsome  squareness  of 
form  to  the  meat.  The  butcher,  if  directed  to  do  so,  will  chop  off  the 
chine  bone,  and  divide  the  long  bones  sufficiently  at  the  joints  to  prevent 
any  difficulty  in  separating  them  at  table.  From  four  to  five  pounds 
weight  of  the  neck  will  require  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  of 
roasting  at  a clear  and  brisk,  but  not  fierce,  fire.  It  should  be  placed  at 
a distance  until  it  is  heated  through,  and  then  moved  nearer,  and  kept 
thoroughly  basted  until  it  is  done.  Tomatoes  baked  or  roasted  may  be 
sent  to  table  with  it ; or  a little  plain  gravy  and  red  currant-jelly  ; or  it 
may  be  served  without  either. 

When  the  entire  joint,  with  the  exception  of  the  scrag-end  (which 
should  always  be  taken  off),  is  cooked,  proportionate  time  must  be  allowed 
for  it. 

Boast  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 

Flour  it  well,  and  baste  it  constantly  with  its  own  dripping ; do  not 

Elace  it  close  enough  to  the  fire  for  the  fat  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
urned,  or  even  too  deeply  browned.  An  hour  and  a half  vrill  roast  it,  if 
it  be  of  moderate  size.  Stewed  onions  are  often  sent  to  table  with  it.  A 
shoulder  of  mutton  is  sometimes  boiled,  and  smothered  with  onion  sauce. 
1£  hours. 

The  Cavalier’s  Broil. 

Half  roast  or  stew,  or  parboil,  a small,  or  moderate-sized  shoulder  of 
mutton  ; lift  it  into  a hot  dish,  score  it  on  both  sides  down  to  the  bone, 
season  it  well  with  fine  salt  and  cayenne  or  pepper,  and  finish  cooking  it 
upon  the  gridiron  over  a brisk  fire.  Skim  the  fat  from  any  gravy  that 
may  have  flowed  from  it,  and  keep  the  dish  which  contains  it  quite  hot  to 
receive  the  joint  again.  Warm  a cupful  of  pickled  mushrooms,  let  a part 
of  them  be  minced,  and  strew  them  over  the  broil  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
served  ; arrange  the  remainder  round  it,  and  send  it  instantly  to  table. 
The  reader  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  this  is  an  excellent  dish. 

Forced  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 

Cut  off  all  the  flesh  from  the  inside  of  the  joint  down  to  the  blade-bone, 
and  reserve  it  for  a separate  dish.  It  may  be  lightly  browned  with  some 
turnips  or  carrots,  or  both,  and  made  into  a small  harrico  or  stewed  simply 
in  its  own  gravy,  or  it  will  make  in  part,  a pie  or  pudding.  Bone  the 
mutton  (see  page  211),  flatten  it  on  a table,  lay  over  the  inside  some  thin 
and  neatly-trimmed  slices  of  striped  bacon,  and  spread  over  them  some 
good  veal  forcemeat  (No.  1,  Chapter  XI.)  to  within  an  inch  of  the  outer 
edge : roll  the  joint  up  tightly  towards  the  knuckle  (of  which  the  bone 
may  oe  left  in  or  not,  at  pleasure),  secure  it  well  with  tape  or  twine,  and 
stew  it  gently  in  good  gravy,  from  four  hours  to  four  and  a half. 

4 to  4^  hours. 

Obs. — In  France  it  is  usual  to  substitute  sausage-meat  for  the  bacon  and 
veal  stuffing  in  this  dish,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  well  suited  t© 
it. 

Mutton  Cutlets  Stewed  in  their  own  Gravy, 

(Good.) 

Trim  the  fat  entirely  from  some  cutlets  taken  from  the  loin  ; just  dip 
them  into  cold  water,  dredge  them  moderately  with  pepper,  and  plenti- 
fully on  both  sides  with  flour ; rinse  a thick  iron  saucepan  with  spring 
water,  and  leave  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  in  it ; arrange  the  cutlets  in 
one  flat  layer  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  and  place  them  over  a very 
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gentle  fire  ; throw  in  a little  salt  when  they  begin  to  stew,  and  let  them 
simmer  as  softly  as  possible,  but  without  ceasing,  from  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half.  If  dressed  with  great  care,  which  they 
require,  they  will  be  equally  tender,  easy  of  digestion  and  nutritious  ; 
and  being  at  the  same  time  free  from  everything  which  can  disagree  with 
the  most  delicate  stomach,  the  recipe  will  be  found  a valuable  one  for 
invalids.  The  mutton  should  be  of  good  quality,  but  the  excellence  of 
the  dish  mainly  depends  on  its  being  most  gently  stewed  ; for  if  allowed 
to  boil  quickly  all  the  gravy  will  be  dried  up,  and  the  meat  will  be  unfit 
for  table. 

The  cutlets  must  be  turned  when  they  are  half  done ; two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  water  or  gravy  may  be  added  to  them  should  they  not  yield 
sufficient  moisture  ; or  if  closely  arranged  in  a single  layer  at  first,  water 
may  be  poured  in  to  half  their  depth.  The  advantage  of  this  recipe  is, 
that  none  of  the  nutriment  of  the  meat  is  lost ; for  that  which  scapes 
from  the  cutlets  remains  in  the  gravy,  which  should  all  be  served  with 
them  : any  fat  which  may  be  perceived  upon  it  should  be  carefully 
skimmed  off.  Cold  broth  used  for  it  instead  of  water  will  render  it 
extremelv  good. 

1£  to  If  hours. 

Broiled  Mutton  Cutlets.  (Entree.) 

These  may  be  taken  from  the  loin,  or  the  best  end  of  the  neck,  but  the 
former  are  generally  preferred.  Trim  off  a portion  of  the  fat,  or  the  whole 
of  it,  unless  it  be  liked ; pepper  the  cutlets,  heat  the  grid-iron,  rub  it  with 
a bit  of  the  mutton  suet,  broil  them  over  a brisk  fire,  and  turn  them  often 
until  they  are  done ; this,  for  the  generality  of  eaters,  will  be  in  about 
eight  minutes,  if  they  are  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  which  they 
should  not  be.  French  cooks  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
brush  them  lightly  with  dissolved  butter  or  oil,  before  they  are  laid  to 
the  fire,  and  we  have  found  the  cutlets  so  managed  extremely  good. 

Lightly  broiled,  7 to  8 minutes.  Well  done,  10  minutes. 

Obs. — A cold  Maitre  d’Hotel  sauce  may  be  laid  under  the  cutlets  when 
they  are  dished  ; or  they  may  be  served  quite  dry,  or  with  brown  gravy  ; 
or  with  good  melted  butter  seasoned  with  mushroom  catsup,  cayenne,  and 
Chili  vinegar  or  lemon- juice. 

China  Chilo. 

Mince  a pound  of  an  undressed  loin  or  leg  of  mutton,  with  or  without 
a portion  of  its  fat ; mix  with  it  two  or  three  young  lettuces  shred  small, 
a pint  of  young  peas,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much  pepper,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  water,  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  good  butter,  and,  if 
the  flavour  be  liked,  a few  green  onions  minced.  Keep  the  whole  well 
stirred  with  a fork  over  a clear  and  gentle  fire  until  it  is  quite  hot,  then 
place  it  closely  covered  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  or  on  a high  trivet,  that 
it  may  stew  as  softly  as  possible  for  a couple  of  hours.  One  or  even  two 
half-grown  cucumbers,  cut  small  by  scoring  the  ends  deeply  as  they  are 
sliced,  or  a quarter  of  a pint  of  minced  mushrooms  may  be  added  with 
good  effect ; or  a dessertspoonful  of  currie-powder  and  a large  chopped 
onion.  A dish  of  boiled  rice  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it. 

Mutton,  1 pound  ; green  peas,  1 pint ; young  lettuces,  2 ; salt,  1 teaspoon- 
ful ; pepper,  h teaspoonful ; water,  4 tablespoonfuls  ; butter,  2 to  3 oz.  : 2 
hours.  Varieties  : cucumbers,  2 ; or  mushrooms  minced,  £ pint : or  currie- 
powder,  1 dessertspoonful,  and  1 large  onion. 

A Good  Family  Stew  of  Mutton. 

Put  into  a broad  stewpan  or  saucepan,  a flat  layer  of  mutton  chops 
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freed  entirely  from  fat  and  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  bone,  or  in 
preference  a cutlet  or  two  from  the  leg,  divided  into  bits  of  suitable  size, 
then  just  dipped  into  cold  water,  seasoned  with  pepper,  and  lightly 
dredged  with  flour ; on  these  put  a layer  of  mild  turnips  sliced  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  cut  up  into  squares  ; then  some  carrots  of  the  same  thick- 
ness, with  a seasoning  of  salt  and  black  pepper  between  them  ; next, 
another  layer  of  mutton,  then  plenty  of  vegetables,  and  as  much  weak 
broth  or  cold  water  as  will  barely  cover  the  whole  : bring  them  slowly  to 
a boil,  and  let  them  just  simmer  from  two  to  three  hours  according  to  the 
quantity.  One  or  two  minced  onions  may  be  strewed  between  the  other 
vegetables  when  their  flavour  is  liked.  The  savour  of  the  dish  will  be 
increased  by  browning  the  meat  in  a little  butter  before  it  is  stewed,  and 
still  more  so  by  frying  the  vegetables  lightly  as  well,  before  they  are 
added  to  it.  A head  or  two  of  celery  would  to  many  tastes  improve  the 
flavour  of  the  whole.  In  summer,  cucumber,  green  onions,  shred  lettuces, 
and  green  peas  may  be  substituted  for  the  winter  vegetables. 

Mutton,  free  from  fat,  2£  lbs. ; turnips,  3 lbs. ; carrots,  3 lbs. ; celery 
(if  added),  2 small  heads  : 2 to  3 hours. 

Obs. — The  fat  and  trimmings  of  the  mutton  used  for  this  and  for  other 
dishes  into  which  only  the  lean  is  admissible,  may  be  turned  to  useful 
account  by  cutting  the  whole  up  rather  small,  and  then  boiling  it  in  a 
quart  of  water  to  the  pound,  with  a little  spice,  a bunch  of  herbs  and  some 
salt,  until  the  fat  is  nearly  dissolved : the  liquid  will  then,  if  strained  off  and 
left  until  cold,  make  tolerable  broth,  and  the  cake  of  fat  which  is  on  the 
top,  if  again  just  melted  and  poured  free  of  sediment  into  small  pans,  will 
serve  excellently  for  common  pies  and  for  frying  kitchen  dinners.  Less 
water  will  of  course  produce  broth  of  better  quality,  and  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  meat  or  bones  will  render  it  very  good. 

Irish  Stew. 

Take  two  pounds  of  small  thick  mutton  cuoiets  with  or  without  fat, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  stew  is  to  be  served  ; 
take  also  four  pounds  of  good  potatoes,  weighed  after  they  are  pared  ; 
slice  them  thick,  and  put  a portion  of  them  in  a flat  layer  into  a large 
thick  saucepan  or  stewpan ; season  the  mutton  well  with  pepper,  and 
place  some  of  it  on  the  potatoes  ; cover  it  with  another  layer,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  with  all,  reserving  plenty  of  the  vegetable  for 
the  top  ; pour  in  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  cold  water,  and  add,  when 
the  stew  begins  to  boil,  an  ounce  of  salt ; let  it  simmer  gently  for  two 
hours,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  When  the  addition  of  onion  is  liked,  strew 
some  minoed  over  the  potatoes. 

Mutton  cutlets,  2 lbs. ; potatoes,  4 lbs. ; pepper,  \ oz. ; salt,  1 oz ; water, 
| pint : 2 hours. 

Obs. — For  a real  Irish  stew  the  potatoes  should  be  boiled  to  a mash  : an 
additional  quarter  of  an  hour  may  be  necessary  for  the  full  quantity  here, 
but  for  half  of  it  two  hours  are  quite  sufficient. 

Baked  Irish  Stew. 

Fill  a brown  upright  Nottingham  jar  with  alternate  layers  of  mutton 
(or  beef),  sliced  potatoes,  and  mild  onions  ; and  put  in  water  and  season- 
ing as  above  ; cover  the  top  closely  with  whole  potatoes  (pared),  and  send 
tire  stew  to  a moderate  oven.  The  potatoes  on  the  top  should  be  well 
cooked  and  browned  before  the  stew  is  served.  We  have  not  considered 
it  neoessary  to  try  this  recipe,  which  was  given  to  us  by  some  friends  who 
keep  an  excellent  table,  and  whc  recommended  it  much.  It  is,  of  course, 
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suited  only  to  a quite  plain  family  dinner.  The  onions  can  be  omitted 
when  their  flavour  is  not  liked. 

Outlets  of  Cold  Mutton. 

Trim  into  well-shaped  cutlets,  which  should  not  be  very  thin,  the 
remains  of  a roast  loin  or  neck  of  mutton,  or  of  a quite  under-dressed 
stewed  or  boiled  joint ; dip  them  into  egg  and  well-seasoned  bread-crumbs 
and  broil  or  fry  them  over  a quick  fire  that  they  may  be  browned  and 
heated  through  without  being  too  much  done.  This  is  a very  good  mode 
of  serving  a half  roasted  loin  or  neck.  When  the  cutlets  are  broiled  they 
should  be  dipped  into,  or  sprinkled  thickly  with  butter  just  dissolved,  or 
they  will  be  exceedingly  dry  ; a few  additional  crumbs  should  be  made  to 
adhere  to  them  after  they  are  moistened  with  this. 

Mutton  Kidneys  & la  Francaise.  (Entree). 

Skin  six  or  eight  fine  fresh  mutton  kidneys,  and  without  opening  them, 
remove  the  fat ; slice  them  rather  thin,  strew  over  them  a large  dessert- 
spoonful of  minced  herbs,  of  which  two-thirds  should  be  parsley  and  the 
remainder  thyme,  with  a tolerable  seasoning  of  pepper  or  cayenne,  and 
some  fine  salt.  Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a frying-pan,  put  in  the 
kidneys  and  brown  them  quickly  on  both  sides  ; when  nearly  done,  stir 
amongst  them  a dessertspoonful  of  flour  and  shake  them  well  in  the  pan  ; 
pour  in  the  third  of  a pint  of  gravy  (or  of  hot  water  in  default  of  this), 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  as  much  of  Harvey’s  sauce,  or  of  mushroom 
catsup  as  will  flavour  the  whole  pleasantly  ; bring  these  to  the  point  of 
boiling,  and  pour  them  into  a dish  garnished  with  fried  sippets,  or  lift  out 
the  kidneys  first,  give  the  sauce  a boil  and  pour  it  on  them.  In  France, 
a couple  of  glasses  of  champagne,  or,  for  variety,  of  claret,  and  frequently 
added  to  this  dish.  A dessertspoonful  of  minced  eschalots  may  be  strewed 
over  the  kidneys  with  the  herbs  ; or  two  dozen  of  very  small  ones  pre- 
viously stewed  until  tender  in  fresh  butter  over  a gentle  fire,  may  be 
added  after  they  are  dished.  This  is  a very  excellent  and  approved 
recipe. 

Fried  6 minutes. 

Broiled  Mutton  Kidneys. 

Split  them  open  lengthwise  without  dividing  them,  strip  off  the  skin 
and  fat,  run  a fine  skewer  through  the  points  and  across  the  back  of  the 
kidneys  to  keep  them  flat  while  broiling,  season  them  with  pepper  or 
cayenne,  lay  them  over  a clear  brisk  fire,  with  the  cut  sides  towards  it, 
turn  them  in  from  four  to  five  minutes,  and  in  as  many  more  dish,  and 
serve  them  quickly,  with  or  without  a cold  Maitre  d’Hotel  sauce  under 
them.  French  cooks  season  them  with  pepper  and  fine  salt,  and  brush  a 
very  small  quantity  of  oil  or  clarified  butter  over  them  before  they  are 
broiled  : we  think  this  an  improvement. 

8 to  10  minutes. 

Oxford  Mutton  Kidneys 
( Breakfast  Dish , or  Entrte. ) 

Fry  gently  in  a little  good  butter,  a dozen  croUtons  (slices  of  bread,  of 
uniform  shape  and  size,  trimmed  free  from  crust),  cut  half  an  inch  thick, 
about  two  inches  and  a half  wide,  and  from  three  to  four  in  length  : lift 
them  out  and  keep  them  hot.  Split  quite  asunder  six  fine  fresh  kidneys, 
after  having  freed  them  from  the  skin  and  fat ; season  tbem  with  fine  salt 
and  cayenne,  arrange  them  evenly  in  a clean  frying-pan,  and  pour  some 
clarified  butter  over  them.  Fry  them  over  a somewhat  brisk  fire,  dish 
<aach  half  upon  a croitton , make  a sauce  in  the  pan  as  for  veal  cutlets,  but 
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use  gravy  for  it  instead  of  water,  should  it  be  at  hand  ; add  a little  wine 
or  catsup,  pour  it  round  the  croiltons,  and  serve  the  kidneys  instantly. 

10  minutes. 

Roast  Fore  Quarter  of  Lamb. 

This  should  be  laid  to  a clear  brisk  fire,  and  carefully  and  plentifully 
basted  from  the  time  of  its  becoming  warm  until  it  is  ready  for  table ; 
but  though  it  requires  quick  roasting,  it  must  never  be  placed  sufficiently 
near  the  fire  to  endanger  the  fat,  which  is  very  liable  to  catch  or  burn. 
When  the  joint  is  served,  the  shoulder  should  be  separated  from  the  ribs 
with  a sharp  knife  ; and  a small  slice  of  fresh  butter,  a little  cayenne,  and 
a squeeze  of  lemon  juice  should  be  laid  between  them  ; if  the  cook  be  an 
expert  carver,  this  had  better  be  done  before  the  lamb  is  sent  to  table. 
The  cold  Maitre  $ Hotel  sauce  of  Chapter  IX.  may  be  substituted  for  the 
usual  ingredients,  the  parsley  being  omitted  or  not,  according  to  the  taste. 
Serve  good  mint  sauce,  and  a fresh  salad  with  this  roast. 

A leg,  shoulder,  or  loin  of  lamb  should  be  cooked  by  the  same  directions 
as  the  quarter,  a difference  only  being  made  in  the  time  allowed  for  each. 

Fore  quarter  of  lamb,  If  to  2 hours.  Leg,  li  hour  (less  if  very  small)  ; 
shoulder,  1 to  1|  hour. 

Obs. — The  time  will  vary  a little,  of  course,  from  the  difference  in  the 
weather,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  fire.  Lamb  should  always  be  well 
roasted. 

Saddle  of  Lamb. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  nice  joint  for  a small  party.  It  should  be  roasted 
at  a brisk  fire,  and  kept  constantly  basted  with  its  own  dripping  : it  will 
require  from  an  hour  and  three  quarters  to  two  hours  roasting.  Send  it 
to  table  with  mint  sauce,  brown  cucumber  sauce,  and  a salad. 

If  to  2 hours. 

Obs. — The  following  will  be  found  an  excellent  recipe  for  mint  sauce 
With  three  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  finely-chopped  young  mint,  mix  two 
of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar,  and  six  of  the  best  vinegar  : stir  it  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved. 

Roast  Loin  of  Lamb. 

Place  it  at  a moderate  distance  from  a clear  fire,  baste  it  frequently, 
froth  it  when  nearly  done,  and  serve  it  with  the  same  sauces  as  the  pre- 
ceding joints.  A loin  of  lamb  may  be  boiled  and  sent  to  table  with  white 
cucumber,  mushroom,  common  white  sauce,  or  parsley  and  butter. 

1 to  If  hours. 

Stewed  Leg  of  Lamb  with  White  Sauce.  (Entree.)* 

Choose  a small  plump  leg  of  lamb,  not  much  exceeding  five  pounds  in 
weight ; put  it  into  a vessel  nearly  of  its  size,  with  a few  trimmings  or  a 
bone  or  two  of  undressed  veal  if  at  hand  ; cover  it  with  warm  water,  and 
bring  it  slowly  to  a boil,  clear  off  the  scum  with  great  care  when  it  is  first 
thrown  to  the  surface,  and  when  it  has  all  been  skimmed  off,  add  a faggot 
of  thyme  and  parsley,  and  two  carrots  of  moderate  size.  Let  the  lamb 
simmer  only,  but  without  ceasing,  for  an  hour  and  a quarter ; serve  it 
covered  with  bdchamel , or  rich  English  white  sauce,  and  send  a boiled 
tongue  to  table  with  it,  and  some  of  the  sauce  in  a tureen, 
hours. 

Loin  of  Lamb  Stewed  in  Butter.  (Entree. ) 

Wash  the  joint,  and  wipe  it  very  dry ; skewer  down  the  flap,  and  lay  it 
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into  a close-shutting  and  thick  stewpan  or  saucepan,  in  which  three  ounces 
of  good  butter  have  been  just  dissolved,  but  not  allowed  to  boil ; let  it 
simmer  slowly  over  a very  gentle  fire  for  two  hours  and  a quarter,  and 
turn  it  when  it  is  rather  more  than  half  done.  Lift  it  out,  skim  and  pour 
the  gravy  over  it  • send  asparagus,  cucumber,  or  soubise  sauce  to  table 
with  it ; or  brown  gravy,  mint  sauce,  and  a salad, 
hours. 

Lamb  or  Mutton  Cutlets,  with  Soubise  Sauce.  (Entree.) 

The  best  end  of  two  necks  of  either  will  be  required  for  a handsome  dish. 
Cut  them  thin  with  one  bone  to  each  ; trim  off  the  fat  and  all  the  skin, 
scrape  the  bones  very  clean  that  they  may  look  white,  and  season  the 
cutlets  with  salt  and  white  pepper ; brush  them  with  egg,  dip  them  into 
very  fine  bread-crumbs,  then  into  clarified  butter,  and  again  into  the 
bread-crumbs,  which  should  be  flattened  evenly  upon  them,  and  broil 
them  over  a very  clear  and  brisk  fire,  or  fry  them  in  a little  good  butter 
of  a fine  clear  brown ; press  them  in  two  sheets  of  white  blotting  paper 
to  extract  the  grease,  and  dish  them  in  a circle,  and  pour  into  the  centre 
a soubise  sauce  or  & puree  of  cucumbers.  Brown  cucumber  sauce,  or  a rich 
gravy,  may  be  substituted  for  either  of  these  in  serving  a quite  simple 
dinner.  Cutlets  of  the  loin  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  after  being 
dipped  into  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  a full  seasoning  of  minced  herbs, 
and  with  a small  quantity  of  eschalot  when  its  flavour  is  liked.  The  small 
flat  bone  at  the  end  of  the  cutlets  should  be  taken  off  to  give  them  a good 
appearance. 

Lamb  Cutlets  in  their  own  Gravy. 

Follow  exactly  the  recipe  for  mutton  cutlets  dressed  in  the  same  way, 
but  allow  for  those  of  lamb  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  less  of  time,  and  an 
additional  spoonful  of  liquid. 

Cold  Lamb  Cutlets. 

See  the  recipe  for  Cutlets  of  Cold  Mutton,  in  this  chapter. 

Boiled  Sheep  Head* 

Get  a young  head  and  four  trotters,  all  thoroughly  singed,  not  skinned, 
and  have  the  head  split  lengthwise  but  tied  Wash  and  scrape  thoroughly, 
and  remove  the  gristle  from  the  nose.  Having  re-tied  the  head  to  keep 
the  brains  and  tongue  in  position,  place  in  a pot  with  or  without  say  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  lean  mutton,  a cupful  of  barley  and  quarter  a pint  of 
split  peas,  already  soaked,  and  add  a gallon  of  water  and  a little  salt. 
Remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  boil  slowly  for  an  hour,  then  add  the 
ti otters.  At  the  end  of  still  another  hour,  add  say  two  carrots,  two 
turnips,  two  onions  all  sliced  up,  with  a little  celery.  Then  boil  slowly 
for  other  four  hours  or  until  quite  tender.  Arrange  the  head  and  trotters 
in  a dish,  and  garnish  with  the  vegetables.  Serve  the  soup  separately  in 
a tureen. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

PORK. 

In  season  from  Michaelmas  to  March  : should  be  avoided  in  very  warm  weather. 

To  Choose  Fork. 

This  meat  is  so  proverbially,  and  we  believe  even  dangerously  unwhole- 
some when  ill  fed,  or  in  any  degree  diseased,  that  its  quality  should  be 
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closely  examined  before  it  is  purchased.  When  not  home-reared,  it  should 
be  bought  if  possible  of  some  respectable  farmer  or  miller,  unless  the 
butcher  who  supplies  it  can  be  perfectly  relied  on.  Both  the  fat  and 
lean  should  be  very  white,  and  the  latter  finely  grained  ; the  rind  should 
be  thin,  smooth,  and  cool  to  the  touch  ; if  it  be  clammy,  the  pork  is  stale, 
and  should  be  at  once  rejected  ; it  ought  also  to  be  scrupulously  avoided 
when  the  fat,  instead  of  being  quite  clear  of  all  blemish,  is  full  of  small 
kernels  which  are  indicative  of  disease.  The  manner  of  cutting  up  the 
pork  varies  in  different  counties,  and  also  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.  The  legs  are  either  made  into  hams,  or  slightly 
salted  for  a few  days  and  boiled  ; they  are  also  sometimes  roasted  when 
the  pork  is  not  large  nor  coarse,  with  a savoury  forcemeat  inserted  between 
the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  knuckle.  The  part  of  the  shoulder  provincially 
called  the  hand,  is  also  occasionally  pickled  in  the  same  way  as  hams  and 
boiled,  but  it  is  too  sinewy  for  roasting. 

After  these  and  the  head  have  been  taken  off,  the  remainder,  without 
further  division  than  being  split  down  the  back,  may  be  converted  into 
whole  sides,  or  flitches,  as  they  are  usually  called,  of  bacon  ; but  when 
the  meat  is  large  and  required  in  part  for  various  other  purposes,  a chine 
may  be  taken  out,  the  fat  pared  off  the  bones  of  the  ribs  and  loins  for 
bacon  ; the  thin  part  of  the  body  converted  into  pickled  pork,  and  the 
ribs  and  other  bones  roasted,  or  made  into  pies  or  sausages.  The  feet, 
which  are  generally  melted  down  for  immediate  use,  are  excellent  if  laid 
for  two  or  three  weeks  into  the  same  pickle  as  the  hams,  then  well  covered 
with  cold  water,  and  slowly  boiled  until  tender. 

The  loins  of  young  and  delicate  pork  are  roasted  with  the  skin  on  ; and 
this  is  scored  in  regular  stripes  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide  with  the  point 
of  a sharp  knife,  before  the  joints  are  laid  to  the  fire.  The  skin  of  the 
leg  also  is  just  cut  through  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  done  to  prevent 
its  blistering,  and  to  render  it  more  easy  to  carve,  as  the  skin  (or  crackling) 
becomes  so  crisp  and  hard  in  the  cooking  that  it  is  otherwise  sometimes 
difficult  to  divide  it. 

To  be  at  any  time  fit  for  table,  pork  must  be  perfectly  sweet,  and 
thoroughly  cooked  ; great  attention  also  should  be  given  to  it  when  it  is 
in  pickle,  for  if  any  part  of  it  be  long  exposed  to  the  air,  without  being 
turned  into,  or  well  and  frequently  basted  with  the  brine,  it  will  often 
become  tainted  during  the  process  of  curing  it. 

To  Melt  Lard. 

Strip  the  skin  from  the  inside  fat  of  a freshly  killed  and  well-fed.  pig  ; 
slice  it  small  and  thin  ; put  it  into  a new  or  well-scalded  jar,  set  it  into  & 
pan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmer  over  a clear  fire.  As  it  dissolves, 
strain  it  into  small  stone  jars  or  deep  earthen  pans,  and  when  perfectly 
cold,  tie  over  it  the  skin  which  was  cleared  from  the  lard,  or  bladders 
which  have  been  thoroughly  washed  and  wiped  very  dry.  Lard  thus  pre- 
pared is  extremely  pure  in  flavour,  and  keeps  perfectly  well  if  stored  in  a 
cool  place  ; it  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  making  common  pastry,  as 
well  as  for  frying  fish,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  It  is  better  to 
keep  the  last  drainings  of  the  fat  apart  from  that  which  is  first  poured  off, 
as  it  will  not  be  quite  so  fine  in  quality. 

To  Preserve  Unmelted  Lard  for  many  Months. 

For  the  particular  uses  to  which  the  leaf-fat,  or  fleed,  can  be  advantage- 
ously applied,  see  fleed-crust.  Chapter  XXI.  It  may  be  kept  well  during 
the  summer  months  by  rubbing  fine  salt  rather  plentifully  upon  it  when 
it  is  first  taken  from  the  pig,  and  letting  it  lie  for  a couple  of  days ; it 
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should  then  be  well  drained,  and  covered  with  a strong  brine ; this  in 
warmer  weather  should  be  changed  occasionally.  When  wanted  for  use, 
lay  them  into  cold  water  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  wipe  it  dry,  and  it 
will  have  quite  the  effect  of  the  fresh  Seed  when  made  into  past©. 

Inner  fat  of  pig,  6 lbs. ; fine  salt,  £ to  j lb.  : 2 days.  Brine  ; to  each 
quart  of  water,  6 oz.,  salt. 

Roast  Sucking  Pig. 

After  the  pig  has  been  scalded  and  prepared  for  the  eupit,  wipe  it  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  put  into  the  body  about  half  a pint  of  fine  bread-crumbs, 
mixed  with  three  heaped  teaspoonfuls  of  sage,  minced  very  small,  three 
ounces  of  good  butter,  a large  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  two- thirds  as  much 
of  pepper  or  some  cayenne.  Sew  it  up  with  soft,  but  strong  cotton  ; truss 
it  as  a hare,  with  the  fore  legs  skewered  back,  and  the  hind  ones  forward  * 
lay  it  to  a strong  clear  fire,  but  keep  it  at  a moderate  distance,  as  it  woula 
quickly  blister  or  scorch  if  placed  too  near.  As  soon  as  it  has  become 
warm,  rub  it  with  a bit  of  butter  tied  in  a fold  of  muslin  or  of  thin  cloth, 
and  repeat  this  process  constantly  while  it  is  roasting.  When  the  gravy 
begins  to  drop  from  it,  put  basins  or  small  deep  tureens  under,  to  catch 
it  in.  A deep  oblong  dish  of  suitable  size  seems  better  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  As  soon  as  the  pig  is  of  a fine  light  amber  brown  and  the  steam 
draws  strongly  towards  the  fire,  wipe  it  quite  dry  with  a clean  cloth,  and 
rub  a bit  of  cold  butter  over  it. 

When  it  is  half  done,  a pig  iron,  or  in  lieu  of  this,  a large  flat  iron  should 
be  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  grate,  or  the  middle  of  the  pig  will  be  done 
long  before  the  ends.  When  it  is  ready  for  table  lay  it  into  a very  hot 
dish,  and  before  the  spit  is  withdrawn,  take  off  and  open  the  head  and 
split  the  body  in  two  ; chop  together  quickly  the  stuffing  and  the  brains, 
put  them  into  half  a pint  of  good  veal  gravy  ready  thickened,  add  a glass 
of  Madeira  or  of  sherry,  and  the  gravy  which  has  dropped  from  the  pig  ; 

Eour  a small  portion  of  this  under  the  roast  and  serve  the  remainder  as 
ot  as  possible  in  a tureen  : a little  pounded  mace  and  cayenne  with  a 
squeese  of  lemon-juice,  may  be  added,  should  the  flavour  require  height- 
ening. Fine  bread  sauce,  and  plain  gravy  should  likewise  be  served  with 
it.  Borne  persons  still  prefer  the  old-fashioned  currant  sauce  to  any  other  : 
and  many  have  the  brains  and  stuffing  stirred  into  rich  melted  butter, 
instead  of  gravy  ; but  the  recipe  which  we  have  given  has  usually  been 
so  much  approved,  that  we  can  recommend  it  with  some  confidence,  as  it 
stands.  Modern  taste  would  perhaps  be  rather  in  favour  of  rick  brown 
gravy  and  thick  tomato  sauce,  or  sauce  poivrade. 

In  dishing  the  pig  lay  the  body  flat  in  the  middle,  and  the  head  and 
ears  at  the  ends  and  sides.  When  very  pure  oil  can  be  obtained,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  butter  for  the  basting  : it  should  be  laid  on  with  a bunch  of 
feathers.  A pig  of  three  weeks  old  is  considered  as  best  suited  to  tha 
table,  and  it  should  always  be  dressed  if  possible  the  day  it  is  killed, 
lj  to  1|  hours. 

Baked  Pig 

Prepare  the  pig  exactly  as  fo~  n, sting  ; truss,  and  place  it  in  the  dish 
in  which  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  oven,  and  anoint  it  thickly  in  every  part) 
with  white  of  egg  which  has  been  slightly  beaten  ; it  will  require  no 
basting,  nor  further  attention  of  any  kind,  and  will  be  well  crisped  by 
this  process. 

Pig  a la  Tartare. 

When  the  shoulders  of  a cold  roast  pig  are  left  entire,  take  them  off 
with  care,  remove  the  skin,  trim  them  into  good  form,  dip  them  into 
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clarified  butter  or  very  pure  salad  oil,  then  into  fine  crumbs  highly  seasoned 
with  cayenne  and  mixed  with  about  a half-teaspoonful  of  salt.  Broil  them 
over  a clear  brisk  fire,  and  send  them  quickly  to  table,  as  soon  as  they  are 
heated  through  and  equally  browned,  with  tomato  sauce,  or  sauce  Robert. 
Curried  crumbs  and  a currie-sauce  will  give  an  excellent  variety  of  this 
dish  ; and  savoury  herbs  with  two  or  three  eschalots  chopped  small  to- 
gether,  and  mixed  with  the  bread-crumbs,  and  brown  eschalot  sauce  to 
accompany  the  broil,  will  likewise  be  an  acceptable  one  to  many  tastes. 

Suckling  Pig  en  Blanquette.  (Entree). 

Raise  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  a cold  roast  pig,  free  it  from  the  crisp 
outer  skin  or  crackling, and  cut  it  down  into  small  handsome  slices. 
Dissolve  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  throw  in  a handful  of 
button-mushrooms,  cleaned  and  sliced  ; shake  these  over  the  fire  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  then  stir  to  them  a dessertspoonful  of  flour  and  continue 
to  shake  or  toss  them  gently,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  brown.  Add  a 
small  bunch  of  parsley,  a bay-leaf,  a middling-sized  blade  of  mace,  some 
salt,  a small  quantity  of  cayenne  or  white  pepper,  half  a pint  of  good  veal 
or  beef  broth,  and  from  two  to  three  glasses  of  light  white  wine.  Let 
these  boil  gently  until  reduced  nearly  one  third  ; take  out  the  parsley 
and  mace,  lay  in  the  meat,  and  bring  it  slowly  to  the  point  of  simmering" ; 
stir  to  it  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs,  and  the  strained  juice  of 
half  a lemon.  Serve  the  blanquette  very  hot. 

Roast  Pork. 

When  the  skin  is  left  on  the  joint  which  is  to  be  roasted,  it  must  be 
scored  in  narrow  strips  of  equal  width,  before  it  is  put  to  the  fire,  and  laid 
at  a considerable  distance  from  it  at  first,  that  the  meat  may  be  heated 
through  before  the  skin  hardens  or  begins  to  brown  ; it  must  never  stand 
still  for  an  instant,  and  the  basting  should  be  constant.  Pork  is  not  at 
the  present  day  much  served  at  very  good  tables,  particularly  in  this  form, 
and  it  is  so  still  less  with  the  old  savoury  stuffing  of  sage  and  onions, 
though  some  eaters  like  it  always  with  the  leg  : when  it  is  ordered  for 
this  joint,  therefore  prepare  it  as  directed  for  a goose,  and  after  having 
loosened  the  skin  from  the  knuckle,  insert  as  much  as  can  well  be  secured 
in  it.  A little  clarified  butter  or  salad  oil  may  be  brushed  over  the  skin 
quite  at  first,  particularly  should  the  meat  not  be  very  fat,  but  unless 
remarkably  lean,  it  will  speedily  yield  sufficient  dripping  to  baste  it  with. 
Joints  from  which  the  fat  has  been  pared  will  require  of  course  far  less 
roasting  than  those  on  which  the  crackling  is  retained.  Brown  gravy, 
and  apple  or  tomato  sauce,  are  the  usual  accompaniments  to  all  roasts  of 
pork  except  a suckling  pig  : they  should  always  be  thoroughly  cooked. 

Leg  of  pork  of  8 lbs.,  3 hours  ; loin  of  from  5 to  6 lbs.,  with  the  skin  on, 
2 to  hours  ; spare  rib  of  6 to  7 lbs.,  l£  hours. 

Roast  Saddle  of  Pork. 

The  skin  of  this  joint  may  be  removed  entirely  * but  if  left  on  it  must 
be  scored  lengthwise,  or  in  the  direction  in  which  it  will  be  carved.  The 
pork  should  be  young,  of  fine  quality,  and  of  moderate  size.  Roast  it  very 
carefully,  either  by  the  directions  given  in  the  preceding  recipe,  or  when 
the  skin  is  taken  off,  by  those  for  a saddle  of  mutton,  allowing  in  the  latter 
case  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour  more  of  the  fire  for  it  in 
proportion  to  its  weight.  Serve  it  with  good  brow  n gravy  and  tomato 
sauce,  or  sauce  Robert ; or  with  apple  sauce  should  it  be  preferred. 

20  minutes  to  the  pound,  quite. 
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Broiled,  Fried  Pork  Cutlets. 


Cut  them  about  half  an  inch  thick  from  a delicate  loin  of  pork,  trim 
them  into  neat  form,  and  take  off  part  of  the  fat,  or  the  whole  of  it  when 
it  is  not  liked  ; dredge  a little  pepper  or  cayenne  upon  them,  and  broil 
them  over  a clear  and  moderate  fire  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes  : 
sprinkle  a little  fine  salt  upon  them  just  before  they  are  dished.  They 
may  be  dipped  into  egg  and  then  into  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  minced 
sage,  and  finished  in  the  usual  way.  If  broiled,  with  the  addition  of  these, 
a little  clarified  butter  must  be  added  to  the  egg,  or  sprinkled  on  the  cut- 
lets. When  fried,  flour  them  well,  and  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper 
first.  Serve  them  with  gravy  in  the  pan,  or  with  sauce  Robert. 


“ All  other  parts  being  taken  away,  the  two  sides  that  remain,  and  which 
are  called  flitches,  are  te  be  cured  for  bacon.  They  are  first  rubbed  with 
salt  on  their  inside,  or  flesh  sides,  then  placed  one  on  the  other,  the  flesh 
sides  uppermost  in  a salting  trough,  which  has  a gutter  round  its  edges 
to  drain  away  the  brine  ; for  to  have  sweet  and  tine  bacon,  the  flitches 
must  not  be  sopping  in  brine,  which  gives  it  the  sort  of  taste  that  barrel- 
pork  and  sea- junk  have,  and  than  which  is  nothing  more  villanous.  Every- 
one knows  how  different  is  the  taste  of  the  fresh  dry  salt  from  that  of 
salt  in  a dissolved  state.  Therefore,  change  the  salt  often  ; once  in  four 
or  five  days.  Let  it  melt  and  sink  in,  but  let  it  not  lie  too  long.  Change 
the  flitches,  put  that  fat  the  bottom  which  was  first  on  the  top.  Do  this 
a couple  of  times.  This  mode  will  cost  you  a great  deal  more  in  salt  than 
the  sopping  mode  ; but  without  it  your  bacon  will  not  be  so  sweet  and 
fine,  nor  keep  so  well.  As  to  the  time  required  for  making  the  flitches 
sufficiently  salt,  it  depends  on  circumstances  ; the  thickness  of  the  flitch, 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  place  wherein  the  salting  is  going  on.  It 
takes  a longer  time  for  a thick  than  for  a thin  flitch  ; it  takes  longer  in 
dry  than  in  damp  weather,  it  takes  longer  in  a dry  than  in  a damp  place. 
But  for  the  flitches  of  a hog  of  five  score,  in  weather  not  very  dry  or  very 
damp,  about  six  weeks  may  do  ; and  as  yours  is  to  be  fat,  which  receive.® 
little  injury  from  over-salting,  give  time  enough  ; for  you  are  to  have 
bacon  till  Christmas  comes  again.  The  place  for  salting  should,  like  a 
dairy,  always  be  cool,  but  always  admit  of  a free  circulation  of  air,  confined 
air,  though  cool,  will  taint  meat  sooner  than  the  mid-day  sun  accompanied 
with  a breeze. 

With  regard  to  smoking  the  bacon,  two  precautions  are  necessary  : first 
to  hang  the  flitches  where  no  rain  comes  down  upon  them,  and  next,  that 
the  smoke  must  proceed  from  wood,  not  peat,  turf,  nor  coal.  As  to  the 
time  that  it  requires  to  smoke  a flitch,  it  must  depend  a good  deal  upon 
whether  there  be  a constant  fire  beneath,  and  whether  the  fire  be  large  or 
small.  A month  will  do  if  the  fire  be  pretty  constant,  and  such  as  a farm 
house  fire  usually  is.  But  oversmoking,  or  rather  too  long  hanging  in  the 
air,  makes  the  bacon  rust.  Great  attention  should,  therefore,  be  paid  to 
this  matter.  The  flitch  ought  not  to  be  dried  up  to  the  hardness  of  a board 


, „ thickly  over  with  bran  or  with  some 

fine  saw-dust,  not  of  deal  or  fir.  Rub  it  on  the  flesh,  or  pat  it  well  down 
upon  it.  This  keeps  the  smoke  from  getting  into  the  little  openings,  and 
makes  a sort  of  crust  to  be  dried  on. 

“ To  keep  the  bacon  sweet  and  good,  and  free  from  hoppers,  sift  fine 
some  clean  and  dry  wood-ashes.  Put  some  at  the  bottom  of  a box,  or 
chest  long  enough  to  hold  a flitch  of  bacon.  Lay  in  one  flitch  ; and  then 
t in  more  ashes,  then  another  flitch,  and  cover  this  with  six  or  eight 
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inches  of  the  ashes.  The  place  where  the  box  or  chest  is  kept  ought  to  be- 
dry,  and  should  the  ashes  become  damp  they  should  be  put  in  the  fire- 

Elace  to  dry,  and  when  cold,  put  back  again.  With  these  precautions  the 
aeon  will  be  as  good  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  on  the  first  day.” 

Obs. — Although  the  preceding  directions  for  curing  the  bacon  are  a 
little  vague  as  regards  the  proportions  of  salt  and  pork,  we  think  those 
for  its  after-management  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  in 
our  damp  climate  it  is  often  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  preserve  hams 
and  bacon  through  the  year  from  rust. 

Yorkshire  Recipe  for  Curing  Hams  and  Bacon. 

Let  the  swine  be  put  up  to  fast  for  twenty-four  hours  before  they  ar© 
killed  (and  observe  that  neither  a time  of  severe  frost,  nor  very  damp 
weather,  is  favourable  for  curing  bacon).  After  a pig  has  been  killed  and 
scalded,  let  it  hang  twelve  hours  before  it  is  cut  up,  then  for  every  stone 
or  fourteen  pounds’  weight  of  the  meat,  take  one  pound  of  salt,  an  ounce 
and  a quarter  of  saltpetre,  and  half  an  ounce  of  coarse  sugar.  Hub  the 
sugar  and  saltpetre  first  into  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  pork,  and  remove 
carefully  with  a fork  any  extravasated  blood  that  may  appear  on  it, 
together  with  the  broken  vessels  adjoining  ; apply  the  salt  especially  to 
those  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  shank-ends  of  the  hams,  and  any  other 
portions  of  the  flesh  that  are  more  particularly  exposed.  Before  the  salt 
is  added  to  the  meat,  warm  it  a little  before  the  fire,  and  use  only  a part 
of  it  in  the  first  instance ; then,  as  it  dissolves,  or  is  absorbed  by  the  meat, 
add  the  remainder  at  several  different  times.  Let  the  meat  in  the  mean 
while  lie  either  on  clean  straw,  or  on  a cold  brick  or  stone  floor  : it  will 
require  from  a fortnight  to  three  weeks’  curing,  according  to  t he  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  When  done,  hang  it  in  a cool  dry  place,  where  there  is 
a thorough  current  of  air,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
when  the  salt  will  be  found  to  have  crystallized  upon  the  surface.  The 
meat  may  then  be  removed  to  your  store,  and  kept  in  a close  chest, 
surrounded  with  clean  outer  straw.  If  very  large,  the  hams  will  not  be 
in  perfection  in  less  than  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  their  being 
stored. 

Pork,  20  stone ; salt,  20  lbs. ; saltpetre,  20  oz. ; sugar,  10  oz. : 14  to  21 
days. 

Kentish  Mode  of  Cutting-up  and  Curing  a Pig. 

To  a porker  of  sixteen  stone  Kentish  weight  (that  is  to  say,  eight 
pounds  to  the  stone,  or  nine  stone  two  pounds  of  common  weight),  allow 
two  gallons  of  salt,  two  pounds  of  saltpetre,  on©  pound  of  coarse  sugar, 
and  two  pounds  of  bay-salt  well  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  rut 
aside  the  hams  and  cheeks  to  be  cured  by  themselves ; let  the  feet,  ears, 
tail,  and  eye-parts  of  the  head  be  salted  for  immediate  eating  ; the  blade- 
bones,  and  the  ends  of  the  loins  and  ribs  reserved  for  sausage-meat  should 
it  be  wanted,  and  the  loin  and  spare-ribs  for  roasting  Divide  and  salt 
the  remainder  thus  : Mix  well  together  the  saltpetre,  sugar,  and  bay-salt, 
and  rub  the  pork  gently  with  them  in  every  part ; cover  the  bottom  of 
the  pickling  tub  with  salt,  and  pack  in  the  pork  as  closely  as  possible, 
with  a portion  of  the  remaining  salt  between  each  layer.  A very  little 
water  is  sometimes  sprinkled  in  to  facilitate  the  dissolving  of  the  salt  into 
a brine,  but  this  is  always  better  avoided,  and  in  damp  weather  will  not 
be  needed.  If  in  a fortnight  it  should  not  have  risen,  so  as  almost 
entirely  to  cover  the  meat,  boil  a strong  brine  of  salt,  saltpetre,  sugar,  and 
bay-salt ; let  it  remain  until  perfectly  cold,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  pork. 
A board,  with  a heavy  stone  weight  upon  it,  should  be  kept  upon  the 
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meat  to  force  it  down  under  the  brine.  In  from  three  to  four  months  it 
will  be  fit  for  table,  and  will  be  delicate  and  excellent  pickled  pork. 

The  pickling  parts  of  a porker  of  sixteen  stone  (Kentish  weight,  or 
nine  stone  two  pounds  of  common  weight,  or  fourteen  pounds  to  the* 
stone) ; common  salt,  2 gallons  ; saltpetre,  2 lbs. ; coarse  sugar,  1 lb.  : bay- 
salt,  2 lbs. 

French  Bacon  for  Larding. 

Cut  the  bacon  from  the  pig  with  as  little  lean  to  it  as  possible.  Rub  it 
well  in  every  part  with  salt  which  has  been  dried,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
sifted  ; put  the  layers  of  bacon  close  against  and  upon  each  other,  in  a 
shallow  wooden  trough,  and  set  in  a cool,  but  not  a damp  cellar  ; add 
more  salt  all  round  the  bacon,  and  lay  a board,  with  a very  heavy  weight 
upon  it.  Let  it  remain  for  six  weeks,  then  hang  it  up  in  a dry  and  airy 
place. 

Pork,  14  lbs. ; salt,  14  oz.  : 6 weeks. 

To  Pickle  Cheeks  of  Bacon  and  Hams. 

One  pound  of  common  salt,  one  pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar,  and  one 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  in  fine  powder,  to  each  stone  (fourteen  pounds)  of  the 
meat  will  answer  this  purpose  extremely  well.  An  ounce  of  black  pepper 
can  be  added,  if  liked,  and  when  less  sugar  is  preferred,  the  proportion 
can  be  diminished  one  half,  and  the  quantity  of  salt  as  much  increased. 
Bacon  also  may  be  cured  by  this  recipe,  or  by  the  Bordyke  one  for  hams. 
A month  is  sufficient  time  for  the  salting,  unless  the  pork  be  very  large, 
when  five  weeks  must  be  allowed  for  a ham.  The  ingredients  should  bo 
well  mixed,  and  all  applied  at  the  same  time. 

To  each  14  lbs.  of  pork,  salt,  1 lb. ; coarse  sugar,  1 lb. ; saltpetre,  1 oz. 
pepper  (if  used),  1 oz.  : 4 to  5 weeks. 

Monsieur  Ude’s  Recipe,  Hams  Superior  to  Westphalia. 

{Excellent. ) 

Take  the  hams  as  soon  as  the  pig  is  sufficiently  cold  to  be  cut  up,  rub 
them  well  with  common  salt,  and  leave  them  for  three  days  to  drain  ; 
throw  away  the  brine,  and  for  a couple  of  hams  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
pounds  weight,  mix  together  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of  coarse 
sugar,  and  a pound  of  common  salt ; rub  the  hams  in  every  part  with 
these,  lay  them  into  deep  pickling-pans  with  the  rind  downwards,  and 
keep  them  for  three  days  well  covered  with  the  salt  and  sugar ; then 
pour  over  them  a bottle  of  good  vinegar,  and  turn  them  in  the  brine,  and 
baste  them  with  it  daily  for  a month  ; drain  them  well,  rub  them  with 
bran,  and  let  them  be  hung  for  a month  high  m a chimney  over  a wood- 
fire  to  be  smoked. 

Hams,  of  from  15  to  18  lbs.  each,  2 ; to  drain  3 days.  Common  salt,  and 
coarse  sugar,  each  1 lb. ; saltpetre,  2 oz.  : 3 days.  Vraegar,  1 bottle : 1 
month.  To  be  smoked  1 month. 

Ohs. — Such  of  our  readers  as  shall  make  trial  of  this  admirable  recipe, 
will  acknowledge,  we  doubt  not,  that  the  hams  thus  cured  are  in  reality 
superior  to  those  of  Westphalia.  It  was  originally  given  to  the  public 
by  the  celebrated  French  cook,  Monsieur  Ude.  He  directs  that  the  hams 
when  smoked  should  be  hung  as  high  as  possible  from  the  fire,  that  the 
fat  may  not  be  melted  ; a very  necessary  precaution,  as  the  mode  of  their 
being  cured  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  do  so.  This,  indeed,  is,  some- 
what perceptible  in  the  cooking,  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  conducted 
with  especial  care.  The  hams  should  be  very  softly  simmered,  and  not 
overdone.  They  should  be  large,  and  of  finely-fed  pork,  or  the  recipe  will 
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not  answer.  We  give  the  result  of  our  first  trial  of  it,  which  was  perfectly 
successful,  the  ham  cured  by  it  being  of  the  finest  possible  flavour. 

Leg  of  Suffolk  farm-house  pork,  14  to  15  lbs. ; saltpetre,  1^  oz.  ; strong 
coarse  salt,  6 oz. ; coarse  sugar,  8 oz. : 3 days.  Fine  white- wine  vinegar,  1 
pint.  In  pickle,  turned  daily,  1 month.  Smoked  over  wood,  1 month. 

Obs. — When  two  hams  are  pickled  together,  a smaller  proportion  of  the 
ingredients  is  required  for  each,  than  for  one  which  is  cured  by  itself. 

Super-Excellent  Bacon. 

For  several  successive  years,  after  first  testing  the  above  recipe,  we  had 
it  adopted  for  curing  bacon,  with  even  more  highly  satisfactory  results, 
as  it  was  of  incomparable  flavour,  and  remained  good  for  a great  length 
of  time,  the  vinegar  preserving  it  entirely  from  becoming  rusted.  Well- 
fed  pork  of  delicate  size  was  always  used  for  it,  and  excellent  vinegar. 
The  ingredients  were  added  in  the  proportions  given  in  the  recipe  for  the 
Suffolk  ham  which  precedes  this,  and  the  same  time  was  allowed  for  the 
salting  and  smoking. 

To  Cure  a Ham. 

( Bordyke  Recipe. ) 

After  the  hams  have  been  rubbed  with  salt,  and  well  drained  from  the 
brine,  according  to  our  previous  directions,  take,  for  each  fourteen  pounds 
weight  of  the  pork,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  fine  powder  mixed  with 
three  ounces  of  very  brown  sugar  ; rub  the  meat  in  every  part  with  these, 
and  let  it  remain  some  hours,  then  cover  it  well  with  eight  ounces  of  bay- 
salt,  dried  and  pounded,  and  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  common  salt : in 
four  days  add  one  pound  of  treacle,  and  keep  the  hams  turned  daily,  and 
well  basted  with  the  pickle  for  a month.  Hang  them  up  to  drain  for  a 
night,  fold  them  in  brown  paper,  and  send  them  to  be  smoked  for  a 
month.  An  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper  is  often  mixed  with  the 
saltpetre  in  this  recipe,  and  three  ounces  of  bruised  juniper-berries  are 
rubbed  on  to  the  meat  before  the  salt  is  added,  when  hams  of  a very  high 
flavour  are  desired. 

Ham,  14  lbs. ; saltpetre,  1 oz. ; coarse  sugar,  3 oz.  : 8 to  12  hours.  Bay- 
salt,  \ lb.  ; common  salt,  4 ozs.  : 4 days.  Treacle,  1 lb. : 1 month.  To 
heighten  flavour,  black  pepper,  1 oz. ; juniper-berries,  3 oz. 

To  Boil  a Ham. 

The  degree  of  soaking  which  must  be  given  to  a ham  before  it  is  boiled 
must  depend  both  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  cured,  and  on  its 
age.  If  highly  salted,  hard,  and  old,  a day  and  night,  or  even  longer,  may 
be  requisite  to  dilate  the  pores  sufficiently,  and  to  extract  a portion  of 
the  salt.  To  do  either  effectually  the  water  must  be  several  times  changed 
during  the  steeping.  We  generally  find  hams  cured  by  any  of  the  recipes 
which  we  have  given  in  this  chapter  quite  enough  soaked  in  twelve  hours  ; 
and  they  are  more  frequently  laid  into  water  only  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  they  are  boiled.  Those  pickled  by  Monsieur  Ude’s 
recipe  need  much  less  steeping  than  any  others.  After  the  ham  has  been 
scraped,  or  brushed,  as  clean  as  possible,  pare  away  lightly  any  part 
which,  from  being  blackened  or  rusty,  would  disfigure  it ; though  it  is 
better  not  to  cut  the  flesh  at  all  unless  it  be  really  requisite  for  the  good 
appearance  of  the  joint.  Lay  it  into  a ham-kettle,  or  into  any  other 
vessel  of  a similar  form,  and  cover  it  plentifully  with  cold  water  ; bring  it 
very  slowly  to  boil,  and  clear  off  carefully  the  scum  which  will  be 
thrown  up  in  great  abundance. 

So  soon  as  the  water  has  been  cleared  from  this,  draw  back  the  pan 
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quite  to  the  edge  of  the  stove,  that  the  ham  may  be  simmered  softly  but 
steadily,  until  it  is  tender.  On  no  account  allow  it  to  boil  fast.  A bunch 
of  herbs  and  three  or  four  carrots,  thrown  in  directly  after  the  water  has 
been  skimmed,  will  improve  it.  When  it  can  be  probed  very  easily  with 
a sharp  skewer  or  larding-pin,  lift  it  out,  strip  off  the  skin,  and  should 
there  be  an  oven  at  hand,  set  it  in  for  a few  minutes  after  having  laid  it 
on  a drainer ; strew  fine  raspings  over  it,  or  grate  a hard -toasted  crust, 
or  sift  upon  it  the  prepared  bread  of  Chapter  VIII.,  unless  it  is  to  be 
glazed,  when  neither  of  these  must  be  used. 

Small  ham,  to  4 hours  ; moderate  sized,  4 to  hours ; very  large,  5 
to  5 \ hours. 

To  Boil  a Ham. 

(Another  Mode.) 

Put  into  the  water  in  which  it  is  to  be  boiled  a quart  of  old  cider  and  a 
pint  of  vinegar,  a large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a bay  leaf.  When  it  is 
two-thirds  done,  skin,  cover  it  with  raspings,  and  set  it  in  an  oven  untkl 
it  is  done  enough  : it  will  prove  incomparably  superior  to  a ham  boiled 
in  the  usual  way. 

To  Garnish  and  Ornament  Hams  in  Various  Ways. 

When  a ham  has  been  carefully  and  delicately  boiled,  the  rind,  while  it 
is  still  warm,  may  be  carved  in  various  fanciful  shapes  to  decorate  it ; 
and  a portion  of  it  left  round  the  knuckle.in  a semi-circular  form  of  four 
or  five  inches  deep,  may  at  all  times  be  easily  scollopped  at  the  edge  or  cut 
into  points  ( Vandykes ).  This,  while  preserving  a character  of  complete 
simplicity  for  the  dish,  will  give  it  an  air  of  neatness  and  finish  at  a slight 
cost  of  time  and  trouble.  A paper  frill  should  be  placed  round  the  bone. 

The  Germans  cut  the  ham-rind  after  it  has  been  stripped  from  the 
joint,  into  small  leaves  and  similar  “ prettinesses,”  * and  arrange  them  in 
a garland,  or  other  approved  device,  upon  its  surface.  In  Ireland  and 
elsewhere,  bread  evenly  sliced,  and  stamped  out  with  cutters  much  smaller 
than  a fourpenny-piece,  then  carefully  fried  or  coloured  in  the  oven,  is 
used  to  form  designs  upon  hams  after  they  are  glazed.  Large  dice  of 
clear  firm  savoury  jelly  form  their  most  appropriate  garnish,  because  they 
are  intended  to  be  eaten  with  them.  For  the  manner  of  making  this, 
and  glaze  also,  see  Chapter  VII. 

French  Becipe  for  Boiling  a Ham, 

After  having  soaked,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  trimmed  the  ham,  put 
over  it  a little  very  sweet  clean  hay,  and  tie  it  up  in  a clean  cloth  ; place 
it  in  a ham  kettle,  a braising  pan,  or  any  other  vessel  as  nearly  of  its  size 
as  can  be,  and  cover  it  with  two  parts  of  cold  water  and  one  of  light 
white  wine  (we  think  the  reader  will  perhaps  find  cider  a good  substitute 
for  this) ; add,  when  it  boils  and  has  been  skimmed,  four  or  five  carrots, 
two  or  three  onions,  a large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  and  the  smallest  bit 
of  garlic.  Let  the  whole  simmer  gently  from  four  to  five  hours,  or  longer 
should  the  ham  be  very  large.  When  perfectly  tender,  lift  it  out,  take 
off  the  rind,  and  sprinkle  over  it  some  fine  crumbs,  or  some  raspings  of 
bread  mixed  with  a little  finely  minced  parsley. 

Boiling  a Ham  to  be  Served  Cold. 

Foreign  cooks  generally  leave  hams,  braised  joints,  and  various  other 
prepared  meats  intended  to  be  served  cold,  to  cool  down  partially  in 
the  liquor  in  which  they  are  cooked  ; and  this  renders  them  more 

* This  should  be  done  with  a confectionery  or  paste  cutter. 
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succulent;  but  for  small  frugal  families  that  plan  does  not  altogether 
answer,  because  the  moisture  of  the  surface  (which  would  evaporate 
quickly  if  they  were  taken  out  quite  hot)  prevents  their  keeping  well  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  same  objection  exists  to  serving  hams  laid  upon, 
or  closely  garnished  with  savoury  jelly  (aspic),  which  becomes  much  more 
quickly  unfit  for  table  than  the  hams  themselves. 

These  considerations,  which  may  appear  insignificant  to  some  of  our 
readers,  will  have  weight  with  those  who  are  compelled  to  regulate  their 
^expenses  with  economy. 

To  Bake  a Ham. 

Unless  when  too  salt  from  not  being  sufficiently  soaked,  a ham  (parti- 
cularly a young  and  fresh  one)  eats  much  better  baked  than  boiled,  and 
remains  longer  good.  The  safer  plan  to  ensure  its  being  sufficiently 
steeped,  is  to  lay  it  into  plently  of  cold  water  over  night.  The  following 
day  soak  it  for  an  hour  or  more  in  warm  water,  wash  it  delicately  clean, 
trim  smoothly  off  all  rusty  parts,  and  lay  it  with  the  rind  downwards 
into  a large  common  pie-dish  ; press  an  oiled  paper  closely  over  it,  and 
then  fasten  securely  to  the  edge  of  the  dish  a thick  cover  of  coarse  paste  ; 
and  send  the  ham  to  a moderate  oven,  of  which  the  heat  will  be  well 
sustained  until  it  is  baked.  Or,  when  more  convenient,  lay  the  ham  at 
once — rind  downwards — on  the  paste,  of  which  sufficient  should  be  made, 
and  rolled  off  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  to  completely  envelope  it.  Press  a 
sheet  of  oiled  foolscap  paper  upon  it ; gather  up  the  paste  firmly  all  round, 
draw  and  pinch  the  edges  togther,  and  fold  them  over  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  ham,  taking  care  to  close  them  so  that  no  gravy  can  escape.  Send 
it  to  a well-heated,  but  not  a fierce  oven.  A very  small  ham  will  require 
quite  three  hours  baking,  and  a large  one  five.  The  crust  and  the  skin 
must  be  removed  while  it  is  hot.  When  part  only  of  a ham  is  dressed, 
this  mode  is  far  better  than  boiling  it. 

To  Boil  Bacon. 

When  very  highly  salted  and  dried,  it  should  be  soaked  an  hour  before 
it  is  dressed.  Scrape  and  wash  it  well,  cover  it  plentifully  with  cold 
water,  let  it  both  heat  and  boil  slowly,  remove  all  the  scum  with  care, 
and  when  a fork  or  skewer  will  penetrate  the  bacon  easily  lift  it  out, 
strip  off  the  skin,  and  strew  raspings  of  bread  over  the  top,  or  grate  upon 
it  a hard  crust  which  has  been  toasted  until  it  is  crisp  quite  through  ; 
then  dry  it  a little  before  the  fire,  or  set  it  for  a few  minutes  into  a gentle 
oven.  Bacon  requires  long  boiling,  but  the  precise  time  depends  upon 
its  quality,  the  flesh  of  young  porkers  becoming  tender  much  sooner 
than  that  of  older  ones  ; sometimes,  too,  the  manner  in  which  the  animal 
has  been  fed  renders  the  meat  hard,  and  it  will  then  unless  thoroughly 
cooked,  prove  very  indigestible.  From  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  less  for  the 
pound  must  be  allowed  for  unsmoked  bacon,  or  for  pickled  pork. 

Smoked  bacon  (striped),  2 lbs.,  from  to  l£  hours  ; unsmoked  bacon  or 
pork,  1 to  1^  hours. 

Obs. — The  thickest  part  of  a large  side  or  flitch  of  bacon  will  require 
from  20  to  30  minutes  longer  boiling  than  the  thinner  side. 

Bacon  Broiled  or  Fried. 

Cut  it  evenly  in  thin  slices,  or  rashers  as  they  are  generally  called,  pare 
from  them  all  rind  and  rust,  curl  them  round,  fasten  them  with  small 
slight  skewers,  then  fry,  broil,  or  toast  them  in  a Dutch  oven  ; draw  out 
the  skewers  before  they  are  sent  to  table.  A few  minutes  will  dress  them 
©ither  way.  They  may  also  be  cooked  without  being  curled.  The  rind 
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should  always  be  taken  off,  and  the  bacon  gently  toasted,  grilled,  or  fried, 
that  it  may  be  well  done  without  being  too  much  dried  or  hardened  : it 
should  be  cut  thin. 

Dressed  Rashers  of  Bacon. 

Slice  rather  thicker  than  for  frying  some  cold  boiled  bacon,  and  strew 
it  lightly  on  both  sides  with  fine  raspings  of  bread,  or  with  a grated  crust 
which  has  been  very  slowly  and  gradually  toasted  until  brown  quite 
through.  Toast  or  warm  the  rashers  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  serve  them 
with  veal  cutlets,  or  any  other  delicate  meat.  The  bacon  thus  dressed 
is  much  more  delicate  than  when  broiled  or  fried  without  the  previous 
boiling. 

4 to  5 minutes. 

Tonbridge  Brawn. 

Split  open  the  head  of  a pig  of  middling  size,  remove  the  brain  and  all 
the  bones,  strew  the  inside  rather  thickly  with  fine  salt,  and  let  it  drain 
until  the  following  day.  Cleanse  the  ears  and  feet  in  the  same  manner  : 
wipe  them  all  from  the  brine,  lay  them  into  a large  pan,  and  rub  them 
well  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  saltpetre  mixed  with  six  ounces  of 
sugar  ; in  twelve  hours  add  six  ounces  of  salt ; the  next  day  pour  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  good  vinegar  over  them,  and  keep  them  turned  in  the  pickle 
every  twenty-four  hours  for  a week  ; then  wash  it  off  the  ears  and  feet, 
and  boil  them  for  about  an  hour  and  a half  ; bone  the  feet  while  they 
are  warm,  and  trim  the  gristle  from  the  large  ends  of  the  ears.  When 
these  are  ready,  mix  a large  grated  nutmeg  with  a teaspoonful  and  a half 
of  mace,  half  a teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and  as  much  of  cloves. 

Wash,  but  do  not  soak  the  head  ; wipe  and  flatten  it  on  a board  ; cut 
some  of  the  flesh  from  the  thickest  parts,  and  (when  the  whole  of  the 
meat  has  been  seasoned  equally  with  the  spices)  lay  on  the  thinnest ; in- 
termix it  with  that  of  the  ears  and  feet,  roll  it  up  very  tight,  and  bind 
it  firmly  with  broad  tape  ; fold  a thin  pudding-cloth  quite  closely  round 
it,  and  tie  it  securely  at  both  ends.  A braising  pan,  from  its  form,  is 
best  adapted  for  boiling,  but  if  there  be  not  one  at  hand,  place  the  head 
in  a vessel  adapted  to  its  size,  with  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  feet 
and  ears,  a large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  two  moderate-sized  onions,  a 
small  head  of  celery,  three  or  four  carrots,  a teaspoonful  of  peppercorns, 
and  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  it  well  ; boil  it  very  gently  for  four 
hours,  and  leave  it  until  two  parts  cold  in  the  liquor  in  which  it  was 
boiled.  Take  off  the  cloth,  and  put  the  brawn  between  two  dishes  or 
trenchers,  with  a heavy  weight  on  the  upper  one.  The  next  day  take  off 
the  fillets  of  tape,  and  serve  the  head  whole  or  sliced  with  the  brawn 
sauce  of  Chapter  YL 

Italian  Pork  Cheese. 

Chop,  not  very  fine,  one  pound  of  lean  pork  with  two  pounds  of  the  in- 
side fat  ; strew  over,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  them  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  salt,  nearly  half  as  much  pepper,  a half-tablespoonful  of  mixed  parsley, 
thyme,  and  sage  (and  sweet-basil  if  it  can  be  procured),  all  mixed  ex- 
tremely small.  Press  the  meat  closely  and  evenly  into  a shallow  tin, — 
such  as  are  used  for  Yorkshire  puddings  will  answer  well, — and  bake  it  in 
a gentle  oven  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half  : it  is  served  cold  in 
slices.  Should  the  proportion  of  fat  be  considered  too  much,  it  can  be 
diminished  on  a second  trial. 

Minced  mushrooms  or  truffles  may  be  added  with  very  good  effect  to  all 
meat-cakes,  or  compositions  of  this  kind. 

Lean  of  pork,  1 lb. ; fat,  2 lbs. ; salt,  3 teaspoonfuls ; pepper,  1£  tea- 
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spoonfuls  ; mace,  h teaspoonful ; nutmeg,  1 small  ; mixed  herbs,  1 large 
tablespoonful : 1 to  1&  hours. 

Sausage-Meat  Cake. 

Season  very  highly  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  good  sausage-meat, 
both  with  spices  and  with  sage,  or  with  thyme  and  parsley,  if  these  be 
preferred  ; press  the  mixture  into  a pan,  and  proceed'  exactly  as  for  the 
veal-cake  of  Chapter  XIY.  A few  minced  eschalots  can  be  mixed  with 
the  meat  for  those  who  like  their  flavour. 

Sausages. 

Common  farm-house  sausages  are  made  with  nearly  equal  parts  of  fat 
and  lean  pork,  coarsely  chopped,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  only. 
They  are  put  into  skins  (which  have  previously  been  turned  inside  out, 
scraped  very  thin,  washed  with  extreme  nicety,  and  wiped  very  dry),  then 
twisted  into  links,  and  should  be  hung  in  a cool,  airy  larder,  when  they 
will  remain  good  for  some  time.  Odd  scraps  and  trimmings  of  pork  are 
usually  taken  for  sausage-meat  when  the  pig  is  killed  and  cut  up  at 
home  ; but  the  chine  and  blade-bone  are  preferred  in  general  for  the 
purpose.  The  pork  rinds,  as  we  have  already  stated,*  will  make  a strong 
and  almost  flavourless  jelly,  which  may  be  used  with  excellent  effect  for 
stock,  and  which,  with  the  addition  of  some  pork  bones,  plenty  of  vege- 
tables, and  some  dried  peas,  will  make  a very  nutritious  soup  for  those 
who  do  not  object  to  the  pork  flavour  which  the  bones  will  give.  Half 
an  ounce  of  salt,  and  nearly  or  quite  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pepper  will 
sufficiently  season  each  pound  of  the  sausage  meat. 

Kentish  Sausage-Meat. 

To  three  pounds  of  lean  pork,  and  two  of  fat,  and  let  both  be  taken 
clear  of  skin.  As  sausages  are  lighter,  though  not  so  delicate,  when  the 
meat  is  somewhat  coarsely  chopped,  this  difference  should  be  attended  to 
in  making  them.  When  the  fat  and  lean  are  partially  mixed,  strew  over 
them  two  ounces  and  a half  of  dry  salt,  beaten  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  one  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper,  and  three  large  tablespoonfuls 
of  sage,  very  finely  minced.  Turn  the  meat  with  the  chopping-knife, 
until  the  ingredients  are  well  blended.  Test  it  before  it  is  taken  off  the 
block,  by  frying  a small  portion,  that  if  more  seasoning  be  desired,  it 
may  at  once  be  added.  A full-sized  nutmeg,  and  a small  desertspoonful 
of  pounded  mace  would,  to  many  tastes,  improve  it.  This  sausage-meat 
is  usually  formed  into  cakes,  which,  after  being  well  floured,  are  roasted 
in  a Dutch  oven.  They  must  be  watched,  and  often  turned,  that  no  part 
may  be  scorched.  The  meat  may  also  be  put  into  skins,  and  dressed  in 
any  other  way. 

Lean  of  pork,  3 lbs.  ; fat,  2 lbs.  ; salt,  2$  ozs. ; pepper,  1 oz. ; minced 
sage,  3 large  tablespoonfuls. 

Excellent  Sausages 

Chop,  first  separately,  and  then  together,  one  pounti  and  a quarter  of 
veal,  perfectly  free  from  fat,  skin,  and  sinew,  with  an  equal  weight  of 
lean  pork,  and  of  the  inside  fat  of  the  pig.  Mix  well,  and  strew  over  the 
meat  an  ounce  and  a quarter  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  one  nutmeg 
grated,  and  a large  teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace.  Turn,  and  chop  the 
sausages  until  they  are  equally  seasoned  throughout,  and  tolerably  fine  : 
press  them  into  a clean  pan,  and  keep  them  in  a very  cool  place.  Fr.ai 
them,  when  wanted  for  the  table,  into  cakes  something  less  than  an  inch 
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thick  ; and  flour  and  fry  them  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a little  butter,  or 
roast  them  in  a Dutch  or  American  oven. 

Lean  of  veal  and  pork,  of  each  1 lb.  4 oz. ; fat  of  pork,  1 lb.  4 oz,  ; salt, 
11  oz. ; pepper,  \ oz. ; one  nutmeg  ; mace,  1 large  teaspoonful : fried  in 
cakes,  10  minutes. 

Pounded  Sausage-Meat. 

(Very  good.) 

Take  from  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  veal,  or  from  the  fillet  or  loin,  a 
couple  or  more  pounds  of  flesh  without  any  intermixture  of  fat  or  skin  ; 
chop  it  small  and  pound  it  thoroughly  in  a large  mortar,  with  half  its 
weight  of  the  inside,  or  leaf  fat,  of  a pig  ; proportion  salt  and  spice  to  it 
by  the  preceding  receipt,  form  it  into  cakes,  and  fry  it  as  above. 

Boiled  Sausages.  (Entree.) 

In  Lincolnshire,  sausages  are  frequently  boiled  in  the  skins,  and  served 
upon  a toast,  as  a corner  dish.  They  should  be  put  into  boiling  water, 
and  simmered  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  their  size. 

Sausages  and  Chestnuts.  (Entree. ) 

An  excellent  dish.  ( French. ) 

Roast,  and  take  the  husk  and  skin  from  forty  fine  Spanish  chestnuts  ; 
fry  gently,  in  a morsel  of  butter,  six  small  flat  oval  cakes  of  fine  sausage- 
meat,  and  when  they  are  well  browned,  lift  them  out  and  pour  into  a 
saucepan,  which  should  be  bright  in  the  inside,  the  greater  part  of  the 
fat  in  which  they  have  been  fried  ; mix  with  it  a large  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  and  stir  these  over  the  fire  till  they  are  well  and  equally  browned  ; 
then  pour  in  by  degrees  nearly  half  a pint  of  strong  beef  or  veal  broth,  or 
gravy,  add  a small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  and  as  much  salt  and  pepper, 
or  cayenne,  as  will  season  the  whole  properly  ; give  it  a boil,  lay  in  the 
sausages  round  the  pan,  and  the  chestnuts  in  the  oentre  ; stew  them  very 
softly  for  nearly  an  hour  ; take  out  the  herbs,  dish  the  sausages  neatly, 
and  heap  the  chestnuts  in  the  centre,  strain  the  sauce  over  them  and  serve 
them  very  hot.  There  should  be  no  sage  mixed  with  the  pork  to  dress 
thus. 

Chestnuts  roasted,  40 ; sausages,  8 ; gravy,  nearly  J pint ; stewed 
together  from  50  to  60  minutes. 

TrulSed  Sausages. 

( Saucisses  aux  Truffes. ) 

With  two  pounds  of  the  lean  of  young  tender  pork,  mix  one  pound  of 
fat,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  truffles,  minced  very  small,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  salt,  a seasoning  of  cayenne,  or  quite  half  an  ounce  of  white 
pepper,  a nutmeg,  a teaspoonful  of  freshly  pounded  mace,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful or  more  of  savoury  herbs  dried  and  reduced  to  powder.  Test  a 
morsel  of  the  mixture  ; heighten  any  of  the  seasoning  to  the  taste ; and 
put  the  meat  into  delicately  clean-skins  : if  it  be  for  immediate  use,  and 
the  addition  is  liked,  moisten  it,  before  it  is  dressed,  with  one  or  two 
glassefuls  of  Madeira.  The  substitution  of  a clove  of  garlic  for  the 
truffles,  will  convert  these  into  Saucisses  a l } Ail , or  garlic  sausages. 

Pig’s  Head. 

For  boiled  pig’s  head, — have  the  head  thoroughly  and  carefully  pre- 
pared by  some  one  who  understands  how  to  do  it,  then  boil  gently  for 
about  an  hour  and  a half  or  until  tender.  May  be  served  with  any 
vegetable  or  combination  of  vegetables  fancied. 

To  roast  a pig’s  head, — first  boil  it  as  above,  sufficiently  tender  to 
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enable  the  bones  to  be  taken  out,  and  rub  over  thoroughly  with  salt, 
pepper  and  any  otheAseasoning  and  roast  in  the  usual  way  for  half  an 
hour.  Have  a good  gravy  and  apple  sauce  ready  to  serve  with  it. 

Boiled  Pig’s  Cheek. 

The  following  is  Soyer’s  method  in  detail,  but  if  only  desired  plainly 
then  ordinary  boiling  for  about  three  quarter  of  a hour  or  until  tender 
will  be  sufficient. 

Procure  a pickled  pig’s  cheek  and  boil  till  tender.  Meanwhile  tie  up  in 
a cloth  half  a pint  of  split  peas  and  place  in  a stewpan  of  boiling  water 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Then  pass  the  peas  through  a sieve,  and 
return  them  to  the  stewpan  with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  four  eggs  with 
pepper  and  salt  added,  stir  all  over  the  fire  until  the  eggs  are  partially 
*et,  then  spread  the  mixture  over  the  pig’s  cheek,  sprinkle  bread  crumbs 
over,  then  place  in  an  oven  for  ten  minutes,  brown  it  with  a salamander, 
and  serve  hot. 

Stewed  Pork. 

Take  some  lean  fresh  pork  and  cut  into  chops  or  some  similar  size. 
Arrange  in  a stewpan  with  sufficient  water  to  nearly  cover  them  and 
sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  allow  to  simmer  for  about  half  an 
hour,  then  skim.  After  which  sprinkle  one  or  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  and 
add  a fair  amount  of  butter  according  to  taste,  then  stir  the  whole 
together  and  stew  till  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  fifteen  minutes  or  so. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

POULTRY. 

Eow  to  Choose  Poultry. 

Young,  plump,  well-fed,  but  not  over-fatted  poultry  is  the  best.  The 
skin  of  fowls  and  turkeys  should  be  clear,  white,  ana  finely  grained,  the 
breasts  broad  and  full-fleshed,  the  legs  smooth,  the  toes  pliable  and  easily 
broken  when  bent  back  ; the  birds  should  also  be  heavy  in  porportion  to 
their  size.  This  applies  equally  to  geese  and  ducks,  of  which  the  breasts 
likewise  should  be  very  plump,  and  the  feet  yellow  and  flexible  : when 
these  are  red  and  hard,  the  bills  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  skin  full  of 
hairs,  and  extremely  coarse,  the  birds  are  old. 

White-legged  fowls  and  chickens  should  be  chosen  for  boiling,  because 
their  appearance  is  the  most  delicate  when  dressed  ; but  the  dark-legged 
ones  often  prove  more  juicy  and  of  better  flavour  when  roasted,  and  their 
colour  then  is  immaterial. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  poultry  from  becoming  ever 
so  slightly  tainted  before  it  is  cooked,  but  unless  the  weather  be  exceed- 
ingly sultrv,  they  should  not  be  quite  freshly  killed  : pigeons  only  are  the 
better  for  being  so,  and  are  thought  to  lose  their  flavour  by  hanging  even 
a day  or  two.  Turkeys,  as  we  have  stated  in  our  recipes  for  them,  are 
very  tough  and  poor  eating  if  not  sufficiently  long  kept.  A goose,  also,  in 
winter,  should  hang  some  days  before  it  is  dressed,  and  fowls,  likewise, 
will  be  improved  by  it. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  should  be  thoroughly  cooked,  though  without  being 
overdone,  for  nothing  in  general  can  more  effectually  destroy  the  appetite 
than  the  taste  and  appearance  of  their  flesh  when  Drought  to  table  hatr 
roasted  or  boiled. 
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To  Bone  a Fowl  or  Turkey  without  opting  it. 

After  the  fowl  has  been  drawn  and  singed,  wipe  it  inside  and  out  with 
a clean  cloth,  but  do  not  wash  it.  Take  off  the  head,  cut  through  the 
skin  all  round  the  first  joint  of  the  legs,  and  pull  them  from  the  fowl  to 
draw  out  the  large  tendons.  Eaise  the  flesh  first  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  back-bone,  and  a little  also  from  the  end  of  the  breast-bone,  if  neces- 
sary ; work  the  knife  gradually  to  the  socket  of  the  thigh  ; with  the  point 
of  the  knife  detach  the  joint  from  it,  take  the  end  of  the  bone  firmly  in 
the  fingers,  and  cut  the  flesh  clean  from  it  down  to  the  next  joint,  round 
which  pass  the  point  of  the  knife  carefully,  and  when  the  skin  is  loosened 
from  it  in  every  part,  cut  round  the  next  bone,  keeping  the  edge  of  the 
knife  close  to  it,  until  the  whole  of  the  leg  is  done. 

Kemove  the  bones  of  the  other  leg  in  the  same  manner  ; then  detach 
the  flesh  from  the  back  and  breast-bone  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  reach 
the  upper  joints  of  the  wings  ; proceed  with  these  as  with  the  legs,  but  be 
especially  careful  not  to  pierce  the  skin  of  the  second  joint : it  is  usual  to 
leave  the  pinions  unboned,  in  order  to  give  more  easily  its  natural  form 
to  the  fowl  when  it  is  dressed.  The  merrythought  and  neck-bones  may 
now  easily  be  cut  away,  the  back  and  side-bones  taken  out  without  being 
divided,  and  the  breast- bone  separated  carefully  from  the  flesh  (which,  as 
the  work  progresses,  must  be  turned  back  from  the  bones  upon  the  fowl, 
until  it  is  completely  inside  out).  After  the  one  remaining  bone  is  removed, 
draw  the  wings  and  legs  back  to  their  proper  form,  and  turn  the  fowl 
right  side  outwards. 

A turkey  is  boned  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  but  as  it  requires  a very 
large  proportion  of  forcemeat  to  fill  it  entirely,  the  legs  and  wings  are 
sometimes  drawn  into  the  body  to  diminish  the  expense  of  this.  If  very 
securely  trussed,  and  sewn,  the  bird  may  be  either  boiled,  or  stewed  in 
rich  gravy,  as  well  as  roasted,  after  being  boned  and  forced  ; but  it  must 
be  most  gently  cooled,  or  it  may  burst. 

Another  Mode  of  Boning  a Fowl  or  Turkey. 

Cut  through  the  skin  down  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  raise  the  flesh 
carefully  on  either  side  with  the  point  of  a sharp  knife,  until  the  sockets 
of  the  wings  and  thighs  are  reached.  Till  a little  practice  has  been  gained, 
it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  bone  these  joints  before  proceeding  further  ; 
but  after  they  are  once  detached  from  it,  the  whole  of  the  body  may 
easily  be  separated  from  the  flesh  and  taken  out  entire  ; only  the  neck- 
bones  and  merrythought  will  then  remain  to  be  removed.  The  bird  thus 
prepared  may  either  be  restored  to  its  original  form,  by  filling  the  legs 
and  wings  with  forcemeat,  and  the  body  with  the  livers  of  two  or  three 
fowls  mixed  with  alternate  layers  of  parboiled  tongue  freed  from  the  rind, 
fine  sausage  meat,  or  veal  forcemeat,  or  thin  slices  of  the  nicest  bacon,  or 
aught  else  of  good  flavour,  which  will  give  a marbled  appearance  to  the 
fowl  when  it  is  carved  ; and  then  be  sewn  up  and  trussed  as  usual ; or 
t he  legs  and  wings  may  be  drawn  inside  the  body,  and  the  bird  being  first 
flattened  on  a table  may  be  covered  with  sausage  meat,  and  the  various 
other  ingredients  we  have  named,  so  placed  that  it  shall  be  of  equal  thick- 
ness in  every  part ; then  tightly  rolled,  bound  firmly  together  with  a fillet 
of  broad  tape,  wrapped  in  a thin  pudding-cloth,  closely  tied  at  both  ends, 
and  dressed  as  follows  : — 

To  Stew  a Boned  Fowl  or  Turkey. 

Put  it  into  a braisingpan,  stewpan,  or  thick  iron  saucepan,  bright  in 
the  inside,  and  fitted  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  its  size  ; add  all  tne  chicken 
ftones.  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  carrots,  two  bay-leaves,  a large  blade 
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of  mace,  twenty-four  white  peppercorns,  and  any  trimmings  or  bones  of 
undressed  veal  which  may  be  at  hand  ; cover  the  whole  with  good  veal- 
broth,  add  salt,  if  needed,  and  stew  it  very  softly,  from  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half ; let  it  cool  in  the  liquor  in  which  it  was 
stewed  ; and  after  it  is  lifted  out,  boil  down  the  gravy  to  a jelly  and 
strain  it ; let  it  become  cold,  clear  off  the  fat,  and  serve  it  cut  into  large 
dice  or  roughed,  and  laid  round  the  fowl,  which  is  to  be  served  cold.  If 
restored  to  its  form,  instead  of  being  rolled,  it  must  be  stewed  gently  for 
an  hour,  and  may  then  be  sent  to  table  hot,  covered  with  mushroom  or 
any  other  good  sauce  that  may  be  preferred  ; or  it  may  be  left  until  the 
following  day,  and  served  garnished  with  the  jelly,  which  should  be  lirm, 
and  very  clear  and  well-flavoured ; the  liquor  in  which  a calf’s  foot  has 
been  boiled  down,  added  to  the  broth,  will  give  it  the  necessary  degree  of 
consistence.  French  cooks  add  three  or  four  onions  to  these  preparations 
of  poultry  (the  last  of  which  is  called  a galantine) ; but  these  our  own 
taste  would  lead  us  to  reject. 

Boiled,  ljf  to  l£  hours  ; galantine,  1 hour. 

06$. — A couple  of  fowls,  boned  and  rolled,  make  an  excellent  pie. 

To  Bon©  Fowls  for  Fricassees,  Curries,  and  Pies. 

First  carve  them  entirely  into  joints,  then  remove  the  bones,  beginning 
with  the  legs  and  wings,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  bone ; hold  this  with  the 
lingers,  and  work  the  knife  as  directed  in  the  recipe  above.  The  remainder 
of  the  birds  is  too  easily  done  to  require  any  instructions. 

To  Roast  a Turkey. 

In  very  cold  weather  a turkey  in  its  feathers  will  hang  (in  an  airy 
larder)  quite  a fortnight  with  advantage ; and,  however  fine  a quality  of 
bird  it  may  be,  unless  sufficiently  long  kept,  it  will  prove  not  worth  the 
dressing,  though  it  should  al  ways  be  perfectly  sweet  when  prepared  for 
table.  Pluck,  draw,  and  singe  it  with  exceeding  care  ; wash,  and  then 
dry  it  thoroughly  with  clean  cloths,  or  merely  wipe  the  outside  well,  with- 
out wetting  it,  and  pour  water  plentifully  through  the  inside.  Fill  the 
breast  with  forcemeat  (No.  1,  Chapter  XI.),  or  with  the  finest  sausage 
meat,  highly  seasoned  with  minced  herbs,  lemon-rind,  mace,  and  cayenne. 
Truss  the  bird  firmly,  lay  it  to  a clear  sound  fire,  baste  it  constantly  and 
bountifully  with  butter,  and  serve  it  when  done  with  good  brown  gravy, 
and  well-made  bread  sauce.  An  entire  chain  of  delicate  fried  sausages  is 
still  often  placed  in  the  dish,  round  a turkey,  as  a garnish. 

It  is  usual  to  fold  and  fasten  a sheet  of  buttered  writing  paper  over  the 
breast  to  prevent  its  being  too  much  coloured : this  should  be  removed 
twenty  minutes  before  the  bird  is  done.  The  forcemeat  of  chestnuts  (No. 
15,  Chapter  XI.)  may  be  very  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
commoner  kinds  in  stuffing  it,  and  the  body  may  then  be  filled  with 
chestnuts,  previously  stewed  until  tender  in  rich  gravy,  or  simmered 
over  a slow  fire  in  plenty  of  rasped  bacon,  with  a high  seasoning  of  mace, 
nutmeg,  and  cayenne,  until  they  are  so ; or,  instead  of  this,  well-made 
chestnut  sauce,  or  a dish  of  stewed  chestnuts,  may  be  sent  to  table  with 
the  turkey. 

Obs.  1. — Baron  Liebig’s  improved  method  of  roasting  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  XII.  and  can  be  followed  always  instead  of  the  directions  given 
here. 

1 to  2|  hours. 

06s.  2. — A turkey  should  be  laid  at  first  far  from  the  fire,  and  drawn 
nearer  when  half  done,  though  never  sufficiently  so  to  scorch  it ; it  should 
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be  well  roasted,  for  even  the  most  inveterate  advocates  of  under-dressed 
meat  will  seldom  tolerate  the  taste  or  sight  of  partially-raw  poultry. 

To  Boil  a Turkey. 

A delicate  but  plump  hen- turkey  of  moderate  size  should  be  selected 
for  boiling.  Free  the  skin  most  carefully  from  all  the  stumps,  and  draw 
the  bird,  using  the  greatest  precaution  not  to  break  the  gall  bladder ; 
singe  it  with  writing  paper,  take  off  the  head  and  neck,  cut  through  the 
skin  round  the  first  joint  of  the  legs,  and  draw  them  off : this  is  best 
accomplished  by  fastening  the  feet  to  a strong  hook,  and  then  pulling 
the  bird  away  from  it.  Wash  it  exceedingly  clean,  and  then  wipe  it  dry, 
fill  the  breast  with  the  forcemeat  No.  1 or  2 of  Chapter  XI.  or  with  the 
oyster,  chestnut,  or  French  forcemeat,  of  which  the  recipes  are  given  in 
the  same  chapter.  In  trussing  it  draw  the  legs  into  the  body,  break  the 
breast-bone,  and  give  the  turkey  as  round  and  plump  an  appearance  as 
can  be.  Put  it  into  plenty  of  warm  water,  or  into  as  much  boiling  water 
as  will  rise  about  an  inch  over  it,  and  when  it  has  quite  boiled  for  ten 
minutes,  cool  it  down  by  the  addition  of  cold  water,  and  then  take  out  a 
portion  of  it,  leaving  only  as  much  as  will  keep  the  bird  thoroughly 
covered  until  it  is  ready  for  table.  As  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  all  meat 
and  fish  are  injured  by  being  cooked  in  a much  larger  quantity  of  water 
than  is  absolutely  required  for  them. 

Clear  off  the  scum  with  the  greatest  care  as  it  is  thrown  to  the  surface, 
and  boil  the  bird  very  gently  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  and  a 
quarter.  A very  large  turkey  would  require  a longer  time,  but  it  is 
unsuited  to  this  mode  of  cooking.  When  the  oyster-forcemeat  is  used,  a 
large  tureen  of  rich  oyster  sauce  should  accompany  the  dish  ; but  celery 
sauce,  or  good  white  sauce,  may  otherwise  be  sent  to  table  with  it ; and  a 
boiled  tongue  or  a small  ham  is  usually  served  in  addition.  For  a plain 
family  dinner,  a delicate  cheek  of  bacon  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
either  of  these,  and  parsley  and  butter  for  a more  expensive  sauce.  Fast 
boiling  will  cause  the  skin  of  the  bird  to  break,  and  must  therefore  be 
especially  avoided  : it  should  hang  for  some  days  before  it  is  dressed,  for 
if  quite  freshly  killed  it  will  not  be  tender,  but  it  must  be  perfectly  sweet 
to  be  fit  for  table.  Truss  the  turkey  by  the  directions  of  introductory 
chapter  on  trussing. 

Moderate-sized  turkey,  1 \ to  2 hours  ; large  turkey,  longer ; very  small 
one,  less  time. 

Turkey  Boned  and  Forced 

(An  excellent  dish . ) 

Take  a small,  well-kept,  but  quite  sweet  hen-turkey,  of  from  seven  to 
sight  pounds  weight, _ and  remove,  by  the  recipe  for  a fowl  all  the  bones 
except  those  of  the  pinions,  without  opening  the  bird  ; draw  it  into  shape, 
and  fill  it  entirely  with  exceedingly  fine  sausage  meat,  beginning  with  the 
legs  and  wings ; plump  the  breast  well  in  preparing  it,  and  when  its 
original  form  is  quite  restored,  tie  it  securely  alt  both  ends,  and  at  the 
extremities  of  the  legs  ; pass  a slight  iron  skewer  through  these  and  the 
body,  and  another  through  the  wings  and  body  ; then  lay  a twine  over  the 
back  of  the  turkey,  and  pass  it  under  the  ends  of  the  first  skewer,  cross  it 
in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  pass  it  under  the  ends  of  the  second 
skewer  ; then  carry  it  over  the  pinions  to  keep  them  firmly  in  their  place, 
and  fasten  it  at  the  neck.  When  a cradle  spit,  is  not  at  hand,  a bottle 
jack  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  any  other  for  holding  the 
turkey ; and  after  the  hook  of  this  is  passed  through  the  neck,  it  must  be 
further  supported  by  a string  running  across  the  back  and  under  the 
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points  of  the  skewer  which  confines  the  pinions  to  the  hook  ; for,  other- 
wise, its  weight  would  most  probably  cause  it  to  fall.  Flour  it  well,  place 
it  far  from  the  fire  until  it  is  heated  through,  and  baste  it  plentifully  and 
incessently  with  butter. 

An  hour  and  three  quarters  will  roast  it  well.  Break  and  boil  down 
the  bones  for  gravy  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  or  good  veal  broth,  with 
a little  salt,  a few  slices  of  celery,  a dozen  corns  of  popper,  and  a branch 
or  two  of  parsley.  Brown  gently  in  a morsel  of  fresh  butter  a couple  of 
ounces  of  lean  ham,  add  to  them  a slight  dredging  of  flour,  and  a little 
cayenne,  and  pour  to  them  the  broth  from  the  bones,  after  it  has  boiled 
for  an  hour,  and  been  strained  and  skimmed  ; shake  the  stewpan  well 
round,  and  stew  the  gravy  until  it  is  wanted  for  table  ; clear  it  entirely 
from  fat,  strain,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  An  eschalot  or  half  an  onion  may 
be  browned  with  the  ham  when  either  is  liked,  but  their  flavour  is  not,  we 
think,  appropriate  to  poultry. 

The  turkey  may  be  partially  filled  with  the  forcemeat  No  1 or  3 of 
Chapter  XI.,  and  the  saugage-meat  may  then  be  placed  on  either  side  of 
it. 

Hen  turkey,  between  7 and  8 lbs.  weight,  boned,  filled  with  sausage- 
meat.  3 to  4 lbs. ; or  with  forcemeat  No.  1,  or  with  No.  3,  Chapter  XI.,  1 
lb.  (that  is  to  say,  1 lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  and  the  other  ingredients  in  pro- 
portion.) Sausage-meat,  2 to  3 lbs.  roasted  1|  hours. 

Obs. — When  a common  spit  is  used  for  the  turkey,  it  must  be  fastened 
to,  and  not  put  upon  it. 

Bread  sauce  can  be  served  with  the  bird,  or  not,  at  pleasure. 

It  will  be  found  an  improvement  to  moisten  the  sausage-meat  with  two 
or  three  spoonfuls  of  water  ; it  should  be  finely  minced,  well  spiced,  and 
mixed  with  herbs,  when  the  common  forcemeat  is  not  used  in  addition. 
In  preparing  it  a pound  and  a quarter  of  fat  should  be  mixed  with  each 
pound  of  the  lean. 

To  give  the  turkey  a very  good  appearance,  the  breast  may  be  larded  by 
the  directions  in  Chapter  XII. 

Turkey  h la  Flamande. 

Prepare  as  for  boiling  a fine  well-kept  hen  turkey ) wipe  the  inside 
thoroughly  with  a dry  cloth,  but  do  not  wash  it ; throw  in  a little  salt  to 
draw  out  the  blood,  let  it  remain  a couple  of  hours  or  more,  then  drain 
and  wipe  it  again  ; next,  rub  the  outside  in  every  part  with  about  four 
ounces  of  fine  dry  salt,  mixed  with  a large  tablespoonful  of  pounded 
sugar ; rub  the  turkey  well  with  these,  and  turn  it  every  day  for  four 
days  ; then  fill  it  entirely  with  equal  parts  of  choice  sausage  meat,  and  of 
the  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  boiling  milk  or  cream,  and  wrung  dry  in  a 
cloth  ; season  these  with  the  grated  rind  of  a large  lemon  and  nutmeg, 
mace,  cayenne,  and  fine  herbs,  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  veal  force- 
meat (No.  1,  Chapter  XI). 

Sew  the  turkey  up  very  securely,  and  when  trussed,  roll  it  in  a cloth, 
tie  it  closely  at  both  ends,  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  very  gently 
between  three  and  four  hours.  When  taken  up,  sprinkle  it  thickly  with 
fine  crumbs  of  bread,  mixed  with  plenty  of  parsley,  shred  extremely 
small.  Serve  it  cold,  with  a sauce  made  of  the  strained  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  two  lemons,  a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  and  one  of  pounded 
sugar,  with  as  much  oil  as  will  prevent  its  being  more  than  pleasantly 
acid,  and  a little  salt,  if  needed ; work  these  together  until  perfectly 
mixed,  and  send  them  to  table  in  a tureen. 

This  recipe  was  given  to  us  abroad  by  a Flemish  lady,  who  had  had  the 
dish  often  served  with  great  success  in  Paris.  We  have  inserted  it  on  her 
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authority,  not  on  our  own  experience ; but  we  think  it  may  be  quite 
depended  on. 

To  Roast  a Turkey  Poult. 

[The  turkey-poult  i3  in  season  whenever  it  is  of  sufficient  size  to  serve.  In  the 
earlier  spring  months  it  is  very  high  in  price,  but  in  summer,  and  as  the  autumn 
advances,  may  be  had  at  a more  reasonable  cost.  The  great  demand  for  turkeys  in 
England  towards  Christmas,  and  the  care  which  they  require  in  being  reared,  causes 
them  to  be  brought  much  less  abundantly  into  the  markets  when  young,  than  they 
are  in  foreign  countries  ; in  many  of  which  they  are  very  plentiful  and  very  cheap.] 

A turkey-poult  or  half  grown  turkey  makes  a delicate  roast  which  some 
persons  much  prefer  to  the  full-grown  bird.  It  is  served  with  the  head 
on,  but  is  generally  in  other  respects  trussed  like  a capon  or  a large  fowl, 
except  for  fashionable  tables,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  arranged  with  the 
legs  twisted  back  at  the  first  joint,  and  the  feet  brought  close  to  the  thighs 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  a woodcock.  It  should  be  well  basted 
with  good  butter,  and  will  require  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter’s 
roasting.  If  for  the  second  course,  it  may  be  dished  on  water-cresses  ; 
pour  a little  gravy  round  it  in  the  dish,  and  send  more  to  table  with  it  in 
& tureen. 

To  Roast  a Goose. 

[In  best  season  from  September  to  March], 

After  it  has  oeen  plucked  and  singed  with  care,  put  into  the  body  of 
the  goose  two  parboiled  onions  of  moderate  size  finely  chopped,  and  mixed 
with  half  an  ounce  of  mincod  sage-leaves,  a saltspoonfui  of  salt,  and  half 
as  much  black  pepper,  or  a proportionate  quantity  of  cayenne ; to  these 
add  a small  slice  of  fresh  butter.  Truss  the  goose,  and  after  it  is  on  the 
spit  tie  it  firmly  at  both  ends  that  it  may  turn  steadily,  and  that  the 
seasoning  may  not  escape  ; roast  it  at  a brisk  fire,  and  keep  it  constantly 
basted.  Serve  it  with  brown  gravy,  and  apple  or  tomato  sauce. 

When  the  taste  is  m favour  of  a stronger  seasoning  than  the  above, 
which  occurs  we  apprehend  but  seldom,  use  raw  onions  for  it  and  increase 
the  quantity  : but  should  one  still  milder  be  preferred,  mix  a handful  of 
fine  bread-crumbs  with  the  other  ingredients,  or  two  or  three  minced 
apples.  The  body  of  a goose  is  sometimes  filled  entirely  with  mashed 
potatoes,  which,  for  this  purpose,  ought  to  be  boiled  very  dry,  and  well 
blended  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter,  or  with  some  thick  cream , some 
salt,  and  white  pepper  or  cayenne : to  these  minced  sage  and  parboiled 
onions  can  also  be  added  at  pleasure.  A teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  half 
as  much  of  salt,  and  a small’ portion  of  cayenne,  smoothly  mixed  with  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  are  sometimes  poured  into  the  goose  just  before  it  is 
served,  through  a cut  made  in  the  apron. 

1^  to  If  hours. 

Obs  — We  extract,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  from  a work  in  our 
possession,  the  following  passage,  of  which  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
testing  the  correctness.  “ Geese,  with  sage  and  onions,  may  be  deprived 
of  power  to  breathe  forth  any  incense,  thus  : Pare  from  a lemon  all  the 
yellow  rind,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  the  fruit  nor  to  cut  so  deeply  as  to 
let  out  the  juice.  Place  this  lemon  in  the  centre  of  the  seasoning  within 
the  bird.  When  or  before  it  is  brought  to  table,  let  the  flap  be  gently 
opened,  remove  the  lemon  with  a tablespoon  ; avoid  breaking,  and  let  it 
instantly  be  thrown  away,  as  its  white  pithy  skin  will  have  absorbed  al] 
the  gross  particles  which  else  would  have  escaped.” 

To  Roast  a Green  Goose. 

Season  the  inside  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  roast  the  goose  at  a 
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brisk  fire  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  Serve  it  with  good  brown  gravy 
only.  To  this  sorrel-sauce  is  sometimes  added  at  not  very  modern  English 
tables.  Green  geese  are  never  stuffed. 

Roast  Fowl. 

[Fowls  are  always  in  season  when  they  can  be  procured  sufficiently  young  to  b* 
tender.  About  February  they  become  dear  and  scarce  ; and  small  spring  chickens  are 
generally  very  expensive.  As  summer  advances  they  decline  in  price]. 

Strip  off  the  feathers,  and  carefully  pick  every  stump  from  the  skin,  as 
nothing  can  be  more  uninviting  than  the  appearance  of  any  kind  of 
poultry  where  this  has  been  neglected,  nor  more  indicative  of  slovenliness 
on  the  part  of  the  cook.  Take  off  the  head  and  neck  close  to  the  body,  but 
leave  sufficient  of  the  skin  to  tie  over  the  part  that  is  cut.  In  drawing 
the  bird,  do  not  open  it  more  than  is  needful,  and  use  great  precaution  to 
avoid  breaking  the  gall-bladder.  Hold  the  legs  in  boiling  water  for  two 
or  three  minutes  that  the  skin  may  be  peeled  from  them  easily  ; cut  the 
claws,  and  then,  with  a bit  of  lighted  writing-paper,  singe  off  the  haira 
without  blackening  the  fowl. 

Wash,  and  wipe  it  afterwards  very  dry,  and  let  the  liver  and  gizzard  be 
made  delicately  clean,  and  fastened  into  the  pinions.  Truss  and  spit  it 
firmly  ; flour  it  well  when  first  laid  to  the  fire,  baste  it  frequently  with 
butter,  and  when  it  is  done  draw  out  the  skewers,  dish  it,  pour  a little 
good  gravy  over,  and  send  it  to  the  table  with  bread,  mushroom,  egg, 
chestnut,  or  olive  sauce.  A common  mode  of  serving  roast  fowls  in 
France  is  aux  cressons , that  is,  laid  upon  young  water-cresses,*  which  have 
previously  been  freed  from  the  outer  leaves,  thoroughly  washed,  shaken 
dry  in  a clean  cloth,  and  sprinkled  with  a little  fine  salt,  and  sometimes 
with  a small  quantity  of  vinegar ; these  should  cover  the  dish,  and  after 
the  fowls  are  placed  on  them,  gravy  should  be  poured  over  as  usual. 

The  body  of  a fowl  may  be  filled  with  very  small  mushrooms  prepared 
as  for  partridges  (see  partridges  with  mushrooms),  then  sewn  up,  roasted, 
and  served  with  mushroom  sauce  : this  is  an  excellent  mode  of  dressing  it. 
A little  rasped  bacon,  or  a bit  or  two  of  the  lean  of  beef  or  veal  minced, 
or  cut  into  dice,  may  be  put  inside  the  bird  when  either  is  considered  an 
improvement ; but  its  own  liver,  or  that  of  another  fowl,  will  be  found  to 
impart  a much  finer  flavour  than  any  of  these  last  ; and  so  likewise  will 
a teaspoonful  of  really  good  mushroom-powder  smoothly  mixed  with  a 
slice  of  ^ood  butter,  and  a seasoning  of  fine  salt  and  eayenne.t 

Full-sized  fowl,  1 hour : young  chicken,  25  to  35  minutes. 

Obs. — As  we  have  already  observed  in  our  general  remarks  on  roasting, 
the  time  must  be  regulated  by  various  circumstances  which  we  named, 
and  which  the  cook  should  always  take  into  consideration.  A buttered 
paper  should  be  fastened  over  the  breast,  and  removed  about  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  fowl  is  served  : this  will  prevent  its  taking  too  much 
colour. 

Roast  Fowl. 

(A  French  Recipe.) 

Fill  the  breast  of  a fine  fowl  with  good  forcemeat,  roast  it  as  usual,  and 
when  it  is  very  nearly  ready  to  serve  take  it  from  the  fire,  pour  lukewarm 
butter  over  it  in  every  part,  and  strew  it  thickly  with  very  fine  bread- 
crumbs ; sprinkle  these  again  with  butter,  and  dip  the  fowl  into  more 
crumb.3.  Put  it  down  to  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  of  a clear,  light  brown  all 

*This  is  done  with  many  other  roasts  which  are  served  in  the  second  course  ; but 
the  vinegar  is  seldom  added  in  this  country. 

+We  cannot  mueh  recommend  these  mere  superfluities  of  the  table. 
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over,  take  it  carefully  from  the  spit,  dish,  and  serve  it  with  lemon-sauce, 
and  with  gravy.,  thickened  and  mixed  with  plenty  of  minced  parsley,  or 
with  brown  gravy  and  any  other  sauce  usually  served  with  fowls.  Savoury 
herbs  shred  small,  spice,  and  lemon-grate,  may  be  mixed  with  the  crumbs 
at  pleasure.  Do  not  pour  gravy  over  the  fowl  when  it  is  thus  prepared. 

To  Boast  a Guinea  Fowl. 

Let  the  bird  hang  for  as  many  days  as  the  weather  will  allow ; then 
stuff,  truss,  roast,  and  serve  it  like  a turkey,  or  leave  the  head  on  and 
lard  the  breast.  Send  gravy  and  bread-sauce  to  table  with  it  in  either 
case  : it  will  be  found  excellent  eating. 

j to  1 hour. 

Fowl  a la  Carlsfors.  (Entree.) 

Bone  a fowl  without  opening  the  back,  and  restore  it  to  its  original 
form  by  filling  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  legs  and  wings  with  forcemeat ; 
put  a roll  of  it  also  into  the  body,  and  a large  sausage  freed  from  the  skin 
on  either  side  ; tie  it  very  securely  at  both  ends,  truss  it  with  fine  skewers, 
and  roast  it  for  a full  hour,  keeping  it  basted  plentifully  with  butter. 
When  appearance  is  not  regarded,  the  pinions  may  be  taken  off,  and  the 
legs  and  wings  drawn  inside  the  fowl,  which  will  then  require  a much 
smaller  proportion  of  forcemeat : — that  directed  for  veal  will  answer  quite 
well  in  a general  way,  but  for  a dinner  of  ceremony,  No.  17  or  18  of  the 
same  Chapter  should  be  used  in  preference.  . The  fowl  must  be  tied 
securely  to  the  spit,  not  put  upon  it.  Boned  chickens  are  excellent  when 
entirely  filled  with  well-made  mushroom,  forcemeat,  or  very  delicate  and 
nicely  seasoned  sausage-meat,  and  either  roasted  or  stewed.  Brown 
gravy  or  mushroom  sauce  should  then  be  sent  to  table  with  them. 

foiled  Fowls. 

White-legged  poultry  should  always  be  selected  for  boiling  as  it  is  of 
better  colour  when  dressed  than  any  other.  Truss  the  fowls  firmly  and 
neatly,  with  the  legs  drawn  into  the  bodies,  and  the  wings  twisted  over 
the  backs  ; let  them  be  well  covered  with  water,  which  should  be  hot,  but 
not  boiling,  when  they  are  put  in.  A full-sized  fowl  will  require  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  simmer  ; but 
young  chickens  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  : they 
should  be  very  gently  boiled,  and  the  scum  should  be  removed  with  great 
care  as  it  gathers  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Either  of  the  following 
sauces  may  be  sent  to  table  with  them  : parsley  and  butter,  bechamel , 
English  white  sauce,  oyster,  celery,  or  white -mush room  sauce. 

The  fowls  are  often  dished  with  small  tufts  of  delicately  boiled  cauli- 
flower placed  round  them  ; or  with  young  vegetable  marrow  scarcely 
larger  than  an  @gg,  merely  pared  and  halved  after  it  is  dressed : white 
sauce  must  be  served  with  both  of  these.  The  livers  and  gizzards  are  not, 
at  the  present  day,  ever  served  in  the  wings  of  boiled  fowls.  The  livers 
may  be  simmered  for  four  or  five  minutes,  then  pressed  to  a smooth  paste 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  mixed  very  gradually  with  the  sauce,  which 
should  not  boil  after  they  are  added. 

F ull-sized  fowl,  { hour  : young  chickens,  20  to  25  minutes. 

05s.— Bather  less  than  half  a gallon  of  cold  added  to  an  equal  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  will  bring  it  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat  for  putting  in 
the  fowls,  or  the  same  directions  may  be  observed  for  them  as  those 
given  for  a boiled  turkey.  For  richer  modes  of  boiling  poultry,  see  Mane 
and  Poelfay  Chapter  XIL 

Broiled  Ohickea  or  Fowl. 

Either  of  these,  when  merely  split  and  broiled,  is  very  dry  and  unsavoury 
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eating  : but  will  be  greatly  improved  if  first  boiled  gently  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  and  left  to  become  cold,  then  divided,  dipped  into  egg  and  well 
seasoned  bread-crumbs,  plentifully  sprinkled  with  clarified  butter,  dipped 
again  into  the  crumbs,  and  broiled  over  a clear  and  gentle  fire  from  half 
to  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  should  be  served  very  hot,  with  mush- 
room-sauce  or  with  a little  good  plain  gravy,  which  may  be  thickened  and 
flavoured  with  a teaspoonful  of  mushroom-powder  mixed  with  half  as 
much  flour  and  a little  butter ; or  with  some  Espagnole. 

It  should  be  opened  at  the  back,  and  evenly  divided  quite  through  ; the 
legs  should  be  trussed  like  those  of  a boiled  fowl ; the  breast-bone,  or  that 
of  the  back  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  both  sides  of  the  bird  should 
be  made  as  flat  as  they  can  be  that  the  fire  may  penetrate  every  part 
equally  : the  inside  should  be  first  laid  towards  it.  The  neck,  feet  and 
gizzard  may  be  boiled  down  with  a small  quantity  of  onion  and  carrot, 
previously  browned  in  a morsel  of  butter  to  make  the  gravy  ; and  the 
liver,  after  having  been  simmered  with  them  for  five  or  six  minutes,  may 
be  used  to  thicken  it  after  it  is  strained.  A teaspoonful  of  lemon- juice, 
some  cayenne,  and  minced  parsley  should  be  added  to  it,  and  a little 
arrowroot,  or  flour  and  butter. 

J to  | hour. 

Fricasseed  Fowls  or  Chickens.  (Entree.) 

To  make  a fricassee  of  good  appearance  without  great  expense,  prepare, 
with  exceeding  nicety,  a couple  of  plump  chickens,  strip  off  the  skin,  and 
carve  them  very  neatly.  Reserve  the  wings,  breasts,  merrythoughts,  and 
thighs  ; and  stew  down  the  inferior  joints  with  a couple  of  blades  of  mace, 
a small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a few  white  peppercorns,  a pint  and  a 
half  of  water,  and  a small  half -teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  something  more 
than  a third  part  reduced,  strain  the  gravy,  let  it  cool,  and  skim  off  every 
particle  of  fat.  Arrange  the  joints  which  are  to  be  fricasseed  in  one  layer 
if  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  and  pour  to  them  as  much  of  the  gravy  as 
will  nearly  cover  them  ; add  the  very  thin  rind  of  half  a fine  fresh  lemon, 
and  simmer  the  fowls  gently  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; throw 
in  sufficient  salt,  pounded  mace,  and  cayenne,  to  give  the  sauce  a good 
flavour,  thicken  it  with  a large  teaspoonful  of  arrowroot,  and  stir  to  it 
the  third  of  a pint  of  rich  boiling  cream  ; then  lift  the  stewpan  from  the 
fire,  and  shake  it  briskly  round  while  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs, 
mixed  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream,  are  added  ; continue  to  shake  the 
pan  gently  above  the  fire  till  the  sauce  is  just  set,  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle  in  an  instant. 

| to  | hour. 

English  Chicken  Cutlets.  (Entree). 

Skin  and  cut  into  joints  one  or  two  young  chickens,  and  remove  the 
bones  with  care  from  the  breasts,  merrythoughts,  and  thighs,  which  are 
to  be  separated  from  the  legs.  Mix  well  together  a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
nearly  a fourth  as  much  of  mace,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  some  cayenne  ; 
flatten  and  form  into  good  shape,  the  boned  joints  of  chicken,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  wings  ; rub  a little  of  the  seasoning  over  them  in  every  part,  dip 
them  into  beaten  egg,  and  then  into  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them 
gently  in  fresh  butter  until  they  are  of  a delicate  brown.  Some  of  the 
bones  and  trimmings  may  be  boiled  down  in  half  a pint  of  water,  with  a 
roll  of  lemon-peel,  a little  salt,  and  eight  or  ten  white  peppercorns,  to 
make  the  gravy  w^hich,  after  being  strained  and  cleared  from  fat,  may  be 
poured  hot  to  some  thickening  made  in  the  pan  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter 
and  a dessertspoonful  of  flour  : a teaspoonful  of  mushroom-powder  would 
improve  it  greatly,  and  a small  quantity  of  lemon- juice  should  be  added 
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before  it  is  poured  out,  with  salt  and  cayenne,  if  required.  Pile  the  cut- 
lets high  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  serve  the  sauce  under  them,  or  in 
a tureen. 


Cutlets  of  Fowls,  Partridges,  or  Pigeons,  (Entree. ) 

{French  Recipe.) 

Take  closely  off  the  flesh  of  the  breast  and  wing  together,  on  either  side 
of  the  bone,  and  when  the  large  fillets,  as  they  are  called,  are  thus  raised 
from  three  birds,  which  will  give  but  six  cutlets,  take  the  strips  of  flesh 
that  lie  under  the  wings,  and  that  of  the  merrythoughts,  and  flatten  two 
or  three  of  these  together,  that  there  may  be  nine  cutlets  at  least,  of  equal 
size.  When  all  are  ready,  fry  to  a pale  brown  as  many  diamond-shaped 
sippets  of  bread  as  there  are  fillets  of  fowl,  and  let  them  be  quite  as  large  ; 
place  these  before  the  fire  to  dry,  and  wipe  out  the  pan.  Dip  the  cutlets 
into  some  yolks  of  eggs,  mixed  with  a little  clarified  butter,  and  stew  them 
in  every  part  with  the  finest  bread-crumbs,  moderately  seasoned  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  pounded  mace.  Dissolve  as  much  good  butter  as  will  be 
required  to  dress  them,  and  fry  them  in  it  of  a light  amber-colour  : arrange 
them  upon  the  sippets  of  bread,  pile  them  high  in  the  dish,  and  pour  a rich, 
brown  gravy  or  Espagnole  round,  but  not  over  them. 


Fried  Chicken  a la  Malabar.  (Entree.) 

This  is  an  Indian  dish.  Cut  up  the  chicken,  wipe  it  dry,  and  rub  it  well 
with  currie-powder  mixed  with  a little  salt ; fry  it  in  a bit  of  butter,  tak- 
ing care  that  it  is  of  a nice  light  brown.  In  the  meantime  cut  two  or  three 
onions  into  thin  slices,  draw  them  out  into  rings,  and  cut  the  rings  into 
little  bits  about  half  an  inch  long  ; fry  them  for  a long  time  gently  in  a 
little  clarified  butter,  until  they  have  gradually  dried  up  and  are  of  a 
delicate  yellow-brown.  Be  careful  that  they  are  not  burnt,  as  the  burnt 
taste  of  a single  bit  would  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  whole.  When  they  are 
as  dry  as  chips,  without  the  least  grease  or  moisture  upon  them,  mix  a 
little  salt  with  them,  strew  them  over  the  fried  chicken,  and  serve  up  with 
lemon  on  a plate. 


Hashed  Fowl.  (Entree.) 

After  having  taken  off  in  joints  as  much  of  a cold  fowl  or  fowls  as  will 
suffice  for  a dish,  bruise  the  bodies  with  a paste  roller,  pour  to  them  a pint 
of  water,  and  boil  them  for  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  pepper  and  salt  only,  or  with  a small  quantity  of  onion, 
carrot,  and  savoury  herbs.  Strain  and  skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  put 
it  into  a clean  saucepan,  and,  should  it  require  thickening  stir  to  it,  when 
it  boils,  half  a teaspoonful  of  flour  smoothly  mixed  with  a small  bit  of 
butter  ; add  a fittle  mushroom  catsup,  or  other  store-sauce,  with  a slight 
seasoning  of  mace  or  nutmeg.  Lay  in  the  fowl,  and  keep  it  near  the  fire 
until  it  is  heated  quite  through,  and  is  at  the  point  of  boiling  : serve  it 
with  fried  sippets  round  the  dish.  For  a hash  of  higher  relish,  add  to  the 
bones  when  they  are  first  stewed  down  a large  onion  minced  and  browned 
in  butter,  and  before  the  fowl  is  dished,  add  some  cayenne  and  the  juic# 
of  half  a lemon. 


French  Minced  Fowls.  (Entree.) 

Raise  from  the  bones  all  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  flesh  of  either 
cold  roast,  or  of  cold  boiled  fowls,  clear  it  from  the  skin,  and  keep  it 
covered  from  the  air  until  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Boil  the  bones  well 
bruised,  and  the  skin,  with  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  water  until  reduced 
quite  half;  then  strain  the  gravy  and  let  it  cool  ; next,  having  fir^i 
skimmed  off  the  fat,  put  it  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
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of  cream,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter  well  mixed  with  a dessertspoonful 
of  flour,  and  a little  pounded  mace,  and  grated  lemon- rind ; keep  these 
stirred  until  they  boil,  then  put  in  the  fowl,  finely  minced,  with  three  or 
four  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  small,  and  sufficient  salt,  and  white  pepper 
or  cayenne,  to  season  it  properly.  Shake  the  mince  over  the  fire  until  it 
is  just  ready  to  boil,  stir  to  it  quickly  a squeeze  of  lemon- juice,  dish  it 
with  pale  sippets  of  fried  bread,  and  serve  it  immediately.  When  cream 
cannot  easily  be  obtained,  use  milk,  with  a double  quantity  of  butter  and 
flour. 

To  make  an  English  mince,  omit  the  hard  eggs,  heat  the  fowl  in  the  pre- 
ceding sauce  or  in  a common  bechamel,  or  white  sauce,  dish  it  with  small 
delicately  poached  eggs  (those  of  the  guinea-fowl  or  bantam  for  example), 
laid  over  it  in  a circle,  and  send  it  quickly  to  table.  Another  excellent 
variety  of  the  dish  is  also  made  by  covering  the  fowl  thickly  with  very 
fine  bread-crumbs,  moistening  them  with  clarified  butter,  and  giving 
them  colour  with  a salamander,  or  in  a quick  oven.  For  minced  fowl  and 
oysters  follow  the  recipe  for  veal,  page  220. 

Fritot  of  Cold  Fowls. 

Cut  into  joints  and  take  the  skin  from  some  cold  fowls,  lay  them  into 
a deep  dish,  strew  over  them  a little  fine  salt  and  cayenne,  add  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  and  let  them  remain  for  an  hour,  moving  them  occasionally 
that  they  may  all  absorb  a portion  of  the  acid  ; then  dip  them  one  by  one 
into  some  French  batter  (see  Chapter  VIII.),  and  fry  them  a pale  brown 
over  a gentle  fire.  Serve  them  garnished  with  very  green  crisped  parsley. 
A few  drops  of  eschalot  vinegar  may  be  mixed  with  the  lemon- juice  which 
is  poured  to  the  fowls,  or  slices  of  raw  onion  or  eschalot,  and  small 
branches  of  sweet  herbs  may  be  laid  amongst  them,  and  cleared  off  before 
they  are  dipped  into  the  batter.  Gravy  made  of  the  trimmings,  thickened, 
and  well  flavoured,  may  be  sent  to  table  with  them  in  a tureen : and 
dressed  bacon  in  ardish  apart. 

Scallops  of  Fowl  an  Bechamel.  (Entree. ) 

Raise  the  flesh  from  a couple  of  fowls  as  directed  for  cutlets  in  the  fore- 
going recipe,  and  take  it  as  entire  as  possible  from  either  side  of  the 
breast;  strip  ©ff  the  skin,  lay  the  fillets  flat,  and  slice  them  into  small 
thin  scallops  ; dip  them  one  by  one  into  clarified  butter,  and  arrange 
them  evenly  in  a delicately  clean  and  not  large  frying-pan ; sprinkle  a 
seasoning  of  fine  salt  over,  and  just  before  the  dish  is  wanted  for  table, 
fry  them  quickly  without  allowing  them  to  brown  ; drain  them  well  from 
the  butter,  pile  them  in  the  centr  e of  a hot  dish,  and  sauce  them  with  some 
boiling  bechamel.  This  dish  may  be  quickly  prepared  by  taking  a ready- 
dressed  fowl  from  the  spit  or  stewpan,  and  by  raising  the  fillets,  and  slic- 
ing the  scallops  into  the  boiling  sauce  before  they  have  had  time  to  eool. 

Fried,  3 to  4 minutes. 

Grillade  of  Gold  Fowls. 

Carve  and  soak  the  remains  of  roast  fowls  as  for  the  fritot  which  pre- 
cedes, wipe  them  dry,  dip  them  into  clarified  butter,  and  then  into  fine 
bread-crumbs,  and  broil  them  gently  over  a very  clear  fire.  A little  finely- 
minced  lean  of  ham  or  grated  lemon-peel,  with  a seasoning  of  cayenne, 
salt,  and  mace,  mixed  with  the  crumbs  will  vary  this  dish  agreeably. 
When  fried  instead  of  broiled,  the  fowls  may  be  dipped  into  yolk  of  egg 
instead  of  butter ; but  this  renders  them  to©  dry  for  broiling. 

Fowls  a la  Mayonnaise. 

Carve  with  great  nicety  a couple  of  cold  roast  fowis  ; plaoe  the  ioferioi 
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joints,  if  they  are  served  at  all,  close  together  in  the  middle  of  a dish,  and 
arrange  the  others  round  and  over  them,  piling  them  high  in  the  centre. 
Garnish  them  with  the  hearts  of  young  lettuces  cut  in  two,  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs  halved  lengthwise.  At  the  moment  of  serving,  pour  over  the 
fowls  a well-made  mayonnaise  sauce  (see  Chapter  IX.),  or,  if  preferred,  an 
English  salad-dressing,  compounded  of  thick  cream,  instead  of  oil. 

To  Eoast  Ducks. 

[Ducks  are  in  season  all  the  year,  but  are  thought  to  be  in  their  perfection  about 
June  or  early  in  July.  Ducklings  (or  half-grown  ducks)  are  in  the  greatest  request 
in  spring,  when  there  is  no  game  in  the  market,  and  other  poultry  is  somewhat  scarce.] 

In  preparing  these  for  the  spit,  be  careful  to  clear  the  skin  entirely 
from  the  stumps  of  the  feathers  ; take  off  the  heads  and  necks,  but  leave 
the  feet  on,  and  hold  them  for  a few  minutes  in  boiling  water  to  loosen 
the  skin,  which  must  be  peeled  off.  Wash  the  insides  of  the  birds  by 
pouring  water  through  them,  but  merely  wipe  the  outsides  with  a dry 
cloth.  Put  into  the  bodies  a seasoning  of  parboiled  onions  mixed  with 
minced  sage,  salt,  pepper,  and  a slice  of  butter,  when  this  mode  of  dressing 
them  is  liked  ; but  as  the  taste  of  a whole  party  is  seldom  in  its  favour, 
one,  when  a couple  are  roasted,  is  often  served  without  the  stuffing. 

Cut  off  the  pinions  at  the  first  joint  from  the  bodies,  truss  the  feet 
behind  the  backs,  spit  the  birds  firmly,  and  roast  them  at  a brisk  fire, 
but  do  not  place  them  sufficiently  near  to  be  scorched  ; baste  them  con- 
stantly, and  when  the  breasts  are  well  plumped,  and  the  steam  from 
them  draws  towards  the  fire,  dish,  and  serve  them  quickly  with  a little 
good  brown  gravy  poured  round  them  and  some  also  in  a tureen ; or 
instead  of  this,  with  some  which  has  been  made  with  the  necks,  gizzards, 
and  livers  well  stewed  down,  with  a slight  seasoning  of  browned  onion, 
gome  herbs,  and  spice. 

Young  ducks,  i hour  : full  sized  from  f to  1 hour. 

Obs. — Olive  sauce  may  be  served  with  roast  as  well  as  with  stewed  ducks. 

Stewed  Duck.  (Entree. ) 

A couple  of  quite  young  ducks,  or  a fine,  full-grown,  but  still  tender  one? 
will  be  required  for  this  dish.  Cut  either  down  neatly  into  joints,  and 
arrange  them  in  a single  layer  if  possible,  in  a wide  stewpan ; pour  in 
about  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  strong  cold  beef  stock  or  gravy  ; let  it  be 
well  cleared  from  scum  when  it  begins  to  boil,  then  throw  in  a little  salt, 
a rather  full  seasoning  of  cayenne,  and  a few  thin  strips  of  lemon -rind. 
Simmer  the  ducks  very  softly  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  somewhat 
longer  should  the  joints  be  large ; then  stir  into  the  gravy  a tablespoonful 
of  the  finest  rice-flour,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  lemon- juice  ; in  ten 
minutes  after,  dish  the  stew  and  send  it  to  table  instantly. 

The  ducks  may  be  served  with  a small  portion  only  of  their  sauce,  and 
dished  in  a circle,  with  green  peas  a la  Francaise  heaped  high  in  the 
centre  : the  lemon-rind  and  port  wine  should  then  be  altogether  omitted, 
and  a small  bunch  of  green  onions  and  parsley,  with  two  or  three 
young  carrots,  may  be  stewed  down  with  the  birds,  or  three  or  four 
minced  eschalots,  delicately  fried  in  butter,  may  be  used  to  flavour  the 
gravy.  The  turnips  au  bewrre , prepared  by  the  recipe  of  Chapter  XX., 
may  be  substituted  for  the  peas  ; and  a well  made  Fspagnole  may  take  the 
place  of  beef  stock,  when  a dish  of  high  savour  is  wished  for.  A duck  is 
often  stewed  without  being  divided  into  ioints.  It  should  then  be  firmly 
trussed,  half  roasted  at  a quick  fire,  and  laid  into  the  stewpan  a k it  is 
taken  from  the  spit ; or  well  browned  in  some  French  thickening,  then 
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half  covered  with  boiling  gravy,  and  turned  when  partially  done*:  Trom 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  will  stew  it  well. 

To  Roast  Pigeons. 

[In  season  from  March  to  Michaelmas,  and  whenever  they  can  be  had  young.] 

These,  as  we  have  already  said,  should  be  dressed  while  they  are  very 
fresh.  If  extremely  young  they  will  be  ready  in  twelve  hours  for  the 
spit,  otherwise,  in  twenty-four.  Take  off  the  heads  and  necks,  and  cut  off 
the  toes  at  the  first  joint ; draw  them  carefully,  and  pour  plenty  of  water 
through  them  : wipe  them  dry,  and  put  into  each  bird  a small  bit  of 
butter  lightly  dipped  into  a little  cayenne  (formerly  it  was  rolled  in 
minced  parsley,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  fashionable  mode  of  preparing 
them).  Truss  the  wings  over  the  backs,  and  roast  them  at  a brisk  fire, 
keeping  them  well  and  constantly  basted  with  butter.  Serve  them  with 
brown  gravy,  and  a tureen  of  parsley  and  butter.  For  the  second  course, 
dish  them  upon  young  water-cresses,  as  directed  for  roast  fowl  aux  cressons. 
About  twenty  minutes  will  roast  them. 

1 8 to  20  minutes ; five  minutes  longer,  if  large ; rather  less,  if  very 
young. 

Boiled  Pigeons. 

Truss  them  like  boiled  fowls,  drop  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water, 
throw  in  a little  salt,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  lift  them  out,  pour  parsley 
and  butter  over,  and  send  a tureen  of  it  to  table  with  them. 

Compote  de  Pigeons.  (Stewed  PigGons.) 

The  French  in  much  of  their  cookery  use  more  bacon  than  would  gene- 
rally be  suited  to  a very  delicate  taste,  we  think.  This  bacon,  from  being 
■cured  without  saltpetre,  and  from  not  being  smoked,  rather  resembles 
salt  pork  in  flavour  ; we  explain  this  that  the  reader  may,  when  so  dis- 
posed, adapt  the  recipes  we  give  here  to  an  English  table  by  omitting  it. 
Cut  into  dice  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  streaked  bacon, 
and  fry  it  gently  in  a large  stewpan  with  a morsel  of  butter  until  it  is 
very  lightly  browned  ; lift  it  out,  and  put  in  three  or  four  young  pigeons 
trussed  as  for  boiling.  When  they  have  become  firm,  and  lightly  coloured, 
lift  them  out,  and  stir  a large  tablespoonful  of  flour  tr  the  fat.  When  this 
thickening  {romv)  is  also  slightly  browned,  add  gradually  to  it  a pint,  or 
something  more,  of  boiling  veal-stock  or  strong  broth  ; put  back  the  birds 
and  the  bacon,  with  a few  small  button-onions  when  their  flavour  is  liked, 
and  stew  the  whole  very  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Dish  the 
pigeons  neatly  with  the  bacon  and  onions  laid  between  them  ; skim  all 
the  fat  from  the  sauce,  reduce  it  quickly,  and  strain  it  over  them.  The 
birds  should  be  laid  into  the  stewpan  with  the  breasts  downwards. 

The  third,  or  half  of  a bottle  of  small  mushrooms  is  sometimes  added  to 
this  dish.  It  may  be  converted  into  a compote  aux  petite  pois  by  adding 
to  the  pigeons  when  the  broth  in  which  they  are  laid  first  begins  to  boil, 
a pint  and  a half  of  young  peas.  For  these,  a pint  and  a auarter,  at  the 
least,  of  liquid  will  be  required,  and  a full  hour’s  stewing.  The  economiet 
can  substitute  water  for  the  broth.  When  the  birds  can  be  had  at  little 
cost,  one,  two,  or  more,  according  to  circumstances,  should  be  stewed  down 
to  make  broth  or  sauce  for  the  others. 

Obs. — Pigeons  are  excellent*  filled  with  the  mushrooms  au  beurre,  of 
Chap.  XX.,  and  either  roasted  or  stewed.  To  broil  them  proceed  as 
directed  for  a partridge  (French  recipe),  Chap.  XVIII. 

Swiss  and  French  Mayonnaise. 

Beat  half  a nound  of  butter  to  a cream,  and  then  add  it  very  gradually 
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to  the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  six  fresh  eggs  which  have  been  cut  into  quarters, 
separated  carefully  from  the  whites,  and  pounded  to  a perfect  paste ; when 
these  are  blended  into  a smooth  sauce  add,  a few  drops  at  a time,  some  of 
the  finest  salad  oil  that  can  be  procured,  and  work  the  mixture  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  mayonnaise  of  Chapter  IX  until  no  particle  of  it  re- 
mains visible  : a small  quantity  of  salt  also  must  be  thrown  in,  and  suffi- 
cient good  vinegar  in  very  small  portions,  to  give  an  agreeable  acidity  to 
the  preparation.  (French  lemon- juice  might  be  substituted  in  part  for 
this,  ancFa  little  fine  cayenne  used  with  it ; but  though  we  suggest  this, 
we  adhere  to  our  original  Swiss  recipe  for  this  excellent  dish,  even  when 
we  think  it  might  be  slightly  improved  in  flavour.) 

Carve  very  neatly  two  delicate  boiled  fowls,  and  trim  the  joints  into 
handsome  form.  Lay  the  inferior  parts  upon  a large  plate,  and  spread  a 
portion  of  the  sauce,  which  should  be  very  thick,  upon  them ; arrange 
them  in  a flat  layer  in  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  served  ; then  sauce 
in  the  same  way  more  of  the  joints,  and  arrange  them  symmetrically  over 
the  others.  Proceed  thus  to  build  a sort  of  pyramid  with  the  whole  ; and 
decorate  it  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  the  hearts  of  small  lettuces 
cut  in  halves.  Place  these  last  round  the  base  alternately  with  whole 
bantams’  or  plovers’  eggs,  boiled  hard  • a small  slice  must  be  cut  from  the 
large  end  of  each  of  these  to  admit  of  their  being  placed  upright.  A slight 
branch  of  parsley,  or  other  foliage,  may  be  stuck  in  the  tops.  Roast 
chickens  divested  entirely  of  the  skin  can  always  be  substituted  for  boiled 
ones  in  a mayonnaise ; they  should  all  be  separated  into  single  joints  with 
the  exception  of  the  wings.  The  quite  inferior  parts  need  not  be  used  at 
all. 

The  same  sauce  rather  highly  flavoured  with  cayenne,  and  other  condi- 
ments, and  more  or  less  to  the  taste,  with  essence  of  anchovies  or  anchovy 
butter,  and  coloured  with  lobster- coral,  will  make  an  excellent  fish-salad, 
with  alternate  slices  of  lobster — cut  obliquely  to  increase  their  size — and 
of  cold  turbot  or  large  soles.  These  can  be  raised  into  a high  border  or 
chain  round  a dish  when  more  convenient,  and  the  centre  filled  with  young 
fresh  salad,  sauced  the  instant  it  is  sent  to  table. 

A French  mayonnoise  does  not  vary  much  from  the  preceding,  except 
in  the  composition  of  the  sauce,  for  which  see  Chapter  IX.  It  should 
always  be  kept  very  thick.  A little  rich  cold  sauce  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  it. 


CHAPTER  XVXIL 
GAME. 

To  Choose  Game. 

7 cn*SOn’  ^ season  only  from  June  to  Michaelmas,  is  con- 

sidered finer  than  doe  venison,  which  comes  into  the  market  in  October, 
and  remains  in  season  through  November  and  December  : neither  should 
be  cooked  at  any  other  part  of  the  year.  The  greater  the  depth  of  fat 
upon  the  haunch  the  better  the  quality  of  the  meat  will  be,  provided  it  be 
clear  and  white,  and  the  lean  of  a dark  hue.  If  the  cleft  of  the  hoof, 
which  is  always  left  on  the  joint,  be  small  and  smooth,  the  animal  is 
young  ; but  it  is  old  when  the  marks  are  the  reverse  of  these.  It  must  be 
observed  that  venison  is  not  in  perfection  when  young  : like  mutton,  it 
requires  to  be  of  a certain  age  before  it  is  brought  to  table.  The  word 
cleft  applies  also  to  the  thickest  part  of  the  haunch,  and  it  is  the  depth  of 
the  fat  on  this  which  decides  the  quality  of  the  joint.  Although  the 
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haunch  is  the  prime  and  favourite  joint  of  venison,  the  neck  and  shoulder 
are  also  excellent,  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  make  much  approved  pies 
or  pasties  as  they  are  usually  called.  If  kept  to  the  proper  point,  and  well 
dressed,  this  is  the  most  tender  of  all  meat ; but  care  is  necessary  to  bring 
it  into  a fitting  state  for  table  without  its  becoming  offensive.  A free 
current  of  air  in  a larder  is  always  a great  advantage,  as  it  assists 
materially  in  preserving  the  sweetness  of  every  thing  which  is  kept  in  it, 
while  a close  damp  atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  destructive  of 
animal  food  of  all  kinds  even  than  positive  heat.  The  fumes  of  creosote 
are  said  to  be  an  admirable  preservative  against  putrescence,  but  we  have 
not  ourselves  yet  had  experience  of  the  fact.  All  moisture  should  be  wiped 
daily,  or  even  more  frequently,  from  the  venison,  with  soft  cloths,  when 
any  appears  upon  the  surface  ; and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
keep  off  the  flies,  when  the  joint  is  not  hung  in  a wire-safe.  Black  pepper 
thickly  powdered  on  it  will  generally  answer  the  purpose  : with  common 
care,  indeed,  meat  may  always  be  protected  from  their  attacks,  and  to 
leave  it  exposed  to  them  in  warm  weather  is  altogether  inexcusable  in  the 
cook. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  stiff  when  freshly  killed,  and  if  young,  the  ears 
tear  easily,  and  the  claws  are  smooth  and  sharp.  A hare  in  cold  weather 
will  remain  good  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  ; care  only  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  inside  from  becoming  musty,  which  it  will  do  if  it  has  been 
emptied  in  the  field.  Pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  game  may  be  chosen 
by  nearly  the  same  tests  as  poultry  : by  opening  the  bill,  the  staleness 
will  be  detected  easily  if  they  have  been  too  long  kept.  With  few  excep- 
tions, game  depends  almost  entirely  for  the  fine  flavour  and  the  tenderness 
of  its  flesh,  on  the  time  which  it  is  allowed  to  hang  before  it  is  cooked, 
and  it  is  never  good  when  very  fresh  ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should 
be  sent  to  table  in  a really  offensive  state,  for  this  is  agreeable  to  few 
eaters  and  disgusting  to  many,  and  nothing  should  at  any  time  be  served 
of  which  the  appearance  or  the  odour  may  destroy  the  appetite  of  any 
person  present. 

Roast  Haunch  of  Venison. 

To  give  venison  the  flavour  and  the  tenderness  so  much  prized  by 
epicures,  it  must  be  well  kept ; and  by  taking  the  necessary  precautions 
it  will  hang  a considerable  time  without  detriment.  Wipe  it  with  soft 
dry  cloths  wherever  the  slightest  moisture  appears  on  the  surface,  and 
dust  it  plentifully  with  freshly-ground  pepper  or  powdered  ginger,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  flies.  The  application  or  the  pyroligneous  or  acetic  acid 
would  effectually  protect  it  from  these,  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather ; but  the  joint  must  then  be  not  only  well  washed,  but  soaked 
for  some  considerable  time,  and  this  would  be  very  detrimental. 

To  prepare  the  venison  for  the  spit,  wash  it  slightly  with  tepid  water 
or  merely  wipe  it  thoroughly  with  damp  clothes,  and  dry  it  afterwards 
with  clean  ones  ; then  lay  over  the  fat  side  a large  sheet  of  thickly- 
buttered  paper,  and  next  a paste  of  flour  and  water  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  thick  ; cover  this  again  with  two  or  three  sheets  of  stout  paper, 
secure  the  whole  well  with  twine,  and  lay  the  haunch  to  a sound  clear  fire ; 
baste  the  paper  immediately  with  butter  or  clarified  dripping,  and  roast 
the  joint  from  three  and  a half  to  four  and  a half  hours,  according  to  its 
weight  and  quality.  Doe  venison  will  require  half  an  hour  less  time  than 
buck  venison.  Twenty  minutes  before  the  joint  is  done  remove  the  paste 
and  paper,  baste  the  meat  in  every  part  with  butter,  and  dredge  it  very 
lightly  with  flour  ; let  it  take  a pale  brown  colour,  and  send  it  to  table  as 
hot  as  possible  with  gravy  in  a tureen,  and  good  currant  jelly.  It  is  not 
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now  customary  to  serve  any  other  sauces  with  it ; but  should  the  old- 
fashioned  sharp  or  sweet  sauce  be  ordered,  the  recipe  for  it  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  VII. 
to  4£  hours. 

Obs. — The  kind  of  gravy  appropriate  to  venison  is  a matter  on  which 
individual  taste  must  decide.  When  preparations  of  high  savour  are 
preferred  to  the  pure  flavour  of  the  game,  the  Espagnole  (or  Spanish  sauce) 
of  Chapter  VII.  can  be  sent  to  table  with  it ; or  either  of  the  rich  English 
gravies  which  precede  it.  When  a simple  unflavoured  one  is  better  liked, 
some  mutton  cutlets  freed  entirely  from  fat,  then  very  slightly  broiled 
over  a quick  fire,  and  stewed  gently  down  in  a light  extract  of  mutton 
prepared  by  Liebig’s  directions,  Chapter  IV.,  for  about  an  hour,  will  pro- 
duce an  excellent  plain  gravy  : it  should  be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper 
(or  fine  cayenne)  only.  When  venison  abounds,  it  should  be  used  for  the 
gravy  instead  of  mutton. 

Stewed  Shoulder  of  Venison. 

Bone  the  joint,  by  the  directions  given  for  a shoulder  of  veal  or  mutton 
(see  Chapter  XIV.)  ; flatten  it  on  a table,  season  it  well  with  cayenne,  salt, 
and  pounded  mace,  mixed  with  a very  small  proportion  of  allspice ; lay 
over  it  thin  slices  of  the  fat  of  a loin  of  well-fed  mutton,  roll  and  bind  it 
tightly,  lay  it  into  a vessel  nearly  of  its  size,  and  pour  to  it  as  much  good 
stock  made  with  equal  parts  of  beef  and  mutton  as  will  nearly  cover  it ; 
stew  it  as  slowly  as  possible  from  three  hours  to  three  and  a half  or  longer, 
should  it  be  very  large,  and  turn  it  when  it  is  half  done.  Dish  and  serve 
it  with  a good  Espagnole,  made  with  part  of  the  gravy  in  which  it  has 
been  stewed  ; or  thicken  this  slightly  with  rice-flour,  mixed  with  a glass 
or  more  of  claret  or  of  port  wine,  and  as  much  salt  and  cayenne  as  will 
season  the  gravy  properly. 

Some  cooks  soak  the  slices  of  mutton-fat  in  wine  before  they  are  laid 
upon  the  joint ; but  no  process  of  the  sort  will  give  to  any  kind  of  meat 
the  true  flavour  of  the  venison,  which  to  most  eaters  is  far  finer  than  that 
of  the  wine,  and  should  always  be  allowed  to  prevail  over  all  the  con- 
diments with  which  it  is  dressed.  Those,  however,  who  care  for  it  less 
than  for  a dish  of  high  artificial  savour,  can  have  eschalots,  ham,  and 
carrot,  lightly  browned  in  good  butter,  added  to  the  stew  when  it  first 
begins  to  boil, 
to  4 hours. 

Hashed  Venison.* 

For  a superior  hash  of  venison,  add  to  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  strong 
thickened  brown  gravy,  Christopher  North’s  sauce,  in  the  proportion 
directed  for  it  in  the  recipe  of  Chapter  VIII.  Cut  the  venison  in  small 
thin  slices  of  equal  size,  arrange  them  in  a clean  saucepan,  pour  the  gravy 
on  them,  let  them  stand  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  then  place  them  near 
the  fire,  and  bring  the  whole  very  slowly  to  the  point  of  boiling  only : 
serve  the  hash  immediately  in  a hot- water  dish. 

For  a plain  dinner,  when  no  gravy  is  at  hand,  break  down  the  bones  of 
the  venison  small,  after  the  flesh  has  been  cleared  from  them,  and  boil 
them  with  those  of  three  or  four  undressed  mutton-cutlets,  a slice  or  two 
of  carrot,  or  a few  savoury  herbs,  and  about  a pint  and  a half  of  water  or 
broth,  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  quite  one  third.  Strain  it  off,  let  it  cool, 
skim  off  all  the  fat,  heat  the  gravy,  thicken  it  when  it  boils  with  a dessert- 
spoonful or  rather  more  of  arrowroot,  or  with  the  brown  roux  of  Chapter 

* Minced  collops  of  venison  may  be  prepared  exactly  like  those  of  beef ; and  venison 
cutlets  like  those  of  mutton  : the  neck  j\ ay  be  taken  for  both  of  these. 
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VIII.,  mix  the  same  sauce  with  it,  and  finish  it  exactly  as  the  richer  hash 
above.  It  may  be  served  on  sippets  of  fried  bread  or  not,  at  choice. 

Roast  Hare. 

[In  season  from  September  to  the  1st  of  March.] 

After  the  hare  has  been  skinned,  or  cased,  as  it  is  called,  wash  it  very 
thoroughly  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  in  warm.  If  in  any  degree  oyer 
kept,  or  musty  in  the  inside,  which  it  will  sometimes  be  when  emptied 
before  it  is  hung  up  and  neglected  afterwards,  use  vinegar,  or  the  pyrolig- 
neous acid,  well  diluted,  to  render  it  sweet ; then  again  throw  it  into 
abundance  of  water,  that  it  may  retain  no  taste  of  the  acid.  Pierce  with 
the  point  of  a knife  any  parts  in  which  the  blood  appears  to  have  settled, 
and  soak  them  in  tepid  water,  that  it  may  be  well  drawn  out.  Wipe  the 
hare  dry,  fill  it  with  the  forcemeat  No.  1,  Chapter  XI.,  sew  it  up,  truss 
and  spit  it  firmly,  baste  it  for  ten  minutes  with  lukewarm  water  mixed 
with  a very  little  salt ; throw  this  away,  and  put  into  the  pan  a quart  or 
more  of  new  milk  ; keep  it  constantly  laded  over  the  hare  until  it  is  nearly 
dried  up,  then  add  a large  lump  of  butter,  flour  the  hare,  and  continue  the 
basting  steadily  until  it  is  well  browned  ; for  unless  this  be  done,  and  the 
roast  be  kept  at  a proper  distance  from  the  fire,  the  outside  will  become 
so  dry  and  hard  as  to  be  quite  uneatable. 

Serve  the  hare  when  done,  with  good  brown  gravy  (of  which  a little 
should  be  poured  round  it  in  the  dish),  and  with  fine  red  currant  jelly. 
This  is  an  approved  English  method  of  dressing  it,  but  we  would  recommend 
in  preference,  that  it  should  be  basted  plentifully  with  butter  from  the 
beginning  (the  strict  economist  may  substitute  clarified  beef-dripping,  or 
marrow,  and  finish  with  a small  quantity  of  butter  only) ; and  that  the 
salt  and  water  should  be  altogether  omitted.  First-rate  cooks  merely 
MTipe  the  hare  inside  and  out,  and  rub  it  with  its  own  blood  before  it  is 
laid  to  the  fire ; but  there  is  generally  a rankness  about  it,  especially 
after  it  has  been  many  days  killed,  which,  we  should  say,  renders  the 
washing  indispensable,  unless  a coarse  game-flavour  be  liked. 

l£  to  If  hours. 

Roast  Hare. 

(Superior  Recipe.) 

A hare  may  be  rendered  far  more  plump  in  appearance,  and  infinitely 
easier  to  carve,  by  taking  out  the  bones  of  the  back  and  thighs,  or  of  the 
former  only : in  removing  this  a very  sharp  knife  should  be  used,  and 
much  care  will  be  required  to  avoid  cutting  through  the  skin  just  over 
the  spine,  as  it  adheres  closely  to  the  bone.  Nearly  double  the  usual 
quantity  of  forcemeat  must  be  prepared : with  this  restore  the  legs  to  their 
original  shape,  and  fill  the  body,  which  should  previously  be  lined  with 
delicate  slioes  of  the  nicest  bacon,  of  which  the  rind  and  edges  have  beep 
trimmed  away.  Sew  up  the  hare,  truss  it  as  usual ; lard  it  or  not,  as  is 
most  convenient,  keep  it  basted  plentifully  with  butter  while  roasting, 
and  serve  it  with  the  customary  sauce.  We  have  found  two  tablespoonmls 
of  the  finest  currant  jelly,  melted  in  half  a pint  of  rich  brown,  gravy,  an 
acceptable  accompaniment  to  hare,  when  the  taste  has  been  in  favour  of 
a sweet  sauce. 

To  remove  the  back-bone,  clear  from  it  first  the  flesh  in  the  inside  ; lay 
this  back  to  the  right  and  left  from  the  centre  of  the  bone  to  the  hips  ; 
then  work  the  knife  on  the  upper  side  quite  to  the  spine,  and  when  the 
whole  k detached  except  the  skin  which  adheres  to  this,  separate  the  bone 
at  the  first  joint  from  the  neck-bone  or  ribs  (we  know  not  how  more 
correctly  to  describe  it),  and  pass  the  knife  with  caution  under  the  skin 
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down  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  directions  for  boning  the  thighs  of  a 
fowl  will  answer  equally  for  those  of  a hare,  and  we  therefore  refer  the 
reader  to  them. 

Stewed  Hare. 

Wash  and  soak  the  hare  thoroughly,  wipe  it  very  dry,  cut  it  down  into 
joints,  dividing  the  largest,  flour  and  brown  it  slightly  in  butter  with 
some  bits  of  lean  ham,  pour  to  them  by  degrees  a pint  and  a half  of  gravy, 
and  stew  the  hare  very  gently  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  : 
when  it  is  about  one  third  done  add  the  very  thin  rind  of  half  a large 
lemon,  and  ten  minutes  before  it  is  served  stir  to  it  a large  dessertspoon- 
ful of  rice-flour,  smoothly  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  good  mush- 
room catsup,  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  or  more  of  mace,  and  something 
less  of  cayenne.  This  is  an  excellent  plain  recipe  for  stewing  a hare  ; but 
the  dish  may  be  enriched  with  forcemeat  (No.  1,  Chapter  XI.)  rolled  into 
small  balls,  and  simmered  for  ten  minutes  in  the  stew,  or  fried  and  added 
to  it  after  it  is  dished  ; a higher  seasoning  of  spice,  a couple  of  glasses  of 
port  wine,  with  a little  additional  thickening  and  a tablespoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  will  all  serve  to  give  it  a heightened  relish. 

Hare,  1 ; lean  of  ham  or  bacon,  4 to  6 oz. ; butter,  2 oz  ; gravy,  1 J pints  ; 
lemon-rind  : 1 hour  arid  20  to  50  minutes.  Rice-flour,  1 large  dessert- 
spoonful : mushroom  catsup,  2 tablespoonfuls ; mace,  | of  teaspoonful ; 
little  cayenne  (salt,  if  needed) : 10  minutes. 

Boast  Babbit. 

This,  like  a hare,  is  much  improved  by  having  the  back-bone  taken  out, 
and  the  directions  we  have  given  will  enable  the  cook,  with  very  little 
practice,  to  remove  it  without  difficulty.  Line  the  inside,  when  this  is 
done,  with  thin  slices  of  bacon,  fill  it  with  forcemeat  (No.  1,  Chapter  XI,), 
sew  it  up,  truss,  and  roast  it  at  a clear,  brisk  fire,  and  baste  it  constantly 
with  butter.  Flour  it  well  soon  after  it  is  laid  down.  Serve  it  with  good 
brown  gravy,  and  with  currant  jelly,  when  this  last  is  liked.  For  change, 
the  back  of  the  rabbit  may  be  larded,  and  the  bone  left  in,  or  not,  at 
pleasure  ; or  it  can  be  plain  roasted  when  more  convenient. 

| to  1 hour  ; less,  if  small. 

Boiled  Babbit. 

Rabbits  that  are  three  parts  grown,  or,  at  all  events,  which  are  still 
quite  young,  should  be  chosen  for  this  mode  of  cooking.  Wash  them 
well,  truss  them  firmly,  with  the  heads  turned  and  skewered  to  the  sides, 
drop  them  into  sufficient  boiling  water  to  keep  them  quite  covered  until 
they  are  cooked,  and  simmer  them  gently  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes  : when  very  young  they  will  require  even  less  time  than  this. 
Cover  them  with  rich  white  sauce,  mixed  with  the  livers  parboiled,  finely 
pounded,  and  well  seasoned  with  cayenne  and  lemon- juice  ; or  with  white 
onion  sauce,  or  with  parsley  and  butter,  made  with  milk  or  cream  instead 
of  water  (the  livers,  minced,  are  often  added  to  the  last  of  these),  or  with 
good  mushroom  sauce. 

30  to  45  minutes. 

Fried  Babbit. 

After  the  rabbit  has  been  emptied,  thoroughly  washed  and  soaked, 
should  it  require  it,  to  remove  any  mustiness  of  smell,  blanch  it,  that  is  to 
say,  put  it  into  boiling  water  and  let  it  boil  from  five  to  seven  minutes  ; 
drain  it,  and  when  cold  or  nearly  so,  cut  it  into  joints,  dip  them  into 
beaten  egg.  and  then  into  fine  bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  when  all  are  ready,  fry  them  in  butter  over  a moderate  f are. 
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from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  Simmer  two  or  three  strips  of  lemon- 
rind  in  a little  gravy,  until  it  is  well  flavoured  with  it ; boil  the  liver  of 
the  rabbit  for  five  minutes,  let  it  cool,  and  then  mince  it ; thicken  the 
gravy  with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a small  teaspoonful  of  flour,  add  the 
liver,  give  the  sauce  a minute’s  boil,  stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  if 
at  hand,  and  last  of  all,  a small  quantity  of  lemon- juice.  Dish  the  rabbit, 
pour  the  sauce  under  it,  and  serve  it  quickly.  If  preferred,  a gravy  can 
be  made  in  the  pan  as  for  veal  cutlets,  and  the  rabbit  may  be  simply 
fried. 

Roast  Pheasant. 

[In  season  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  January.  The  licensed 
term  of  pheasant  shooting  commences  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  terminates  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  but  as  the  birds  will  remain  perfectly  good  in  cold  weather  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  if  from  that  time  hung  in  a wall-ventilated  larder,  they  continue, 
correctly  speaking,  in  season  so  long  as  they  can  be  preserved  fit  for  table  after  the 
regular  market  for  them  is  closed  : the  same  rule  applies  equally  to  other  varieties  of 
game.  ] 

Unless  kept  to  the  proper  point,  a pheasant  is  one  of  the  most  tough, 
dry,  and  flavourless  birds  that  is  sent  to  table  ; but  when  it  has  hung  as 
many  days  as  it  can  without  becoming  really  tainted,  and  is  well  roasted 
and  served,  it  is  most  excellent  eating.  Pluck  off  the  feathers  carefully, 
cut  a slit  in  the  back  of  the  neck  to  remove  the  crop,  then  draw  the  bird 
in  the  usual  way,  and  either  wipe  the  inside  very  clean  with  a damp  cloth, 
or  pour  water  through  it ; wipe  the  outside  also,  but  with  a dry  cloth  ; 
cut  off  the  toes,  turn  the  head  of  the  bird  under  the  wing,  with  the  bill 
laid  straight  along  the  breast,  skewer  the  legs,  which  must  not  be  crossed, 
flour  the  pheasant  well,  lay  it  to  a brisk  fire,  and  baste  it  constantly  and 
plentifully  with  well  flavoured  butter.  Send  bread-sauce  and  good  brown 
gravy  to  table  with  it.  The  entire  breast  of  the  bird  may  be  larded  by 
the  directions  of  Chapter  XIII.  When  a brace  is  served,  one  is  sometimes 
larded,  and  the  other  not ; but  a much  handsomer  appearance  is  given  to 
the  dish  by  larding  both.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  will  roast 
them. 

| hour  ; a few  minutes  less,  if  liked  very  much  underdone ; five  or  ten 
more  for  thorough  roasting,  with  a good  fire  in  both  cases. 

Boudin  of  Pheasant  & la  Richelieu.  (Entree.) 

Take,  quite  clear  from  the  bones,  and  from  all  skin  and  sinew,  the  flesh 
of  a half-roasted  pheasant ; mince,  and  then  pound  it  to  the  smoothest 
paste  ; add  an  equal  bulk  of  the  floury  part  of  some  fine  roasted  potatoes, 
or  of  such  as  have  been  boiled  by  Captain  Kater’s  recipe  (see  Chapter 
XX.),  and  beat  them  together  until  they  are  well  blended ; next  throw 
into  the  mortar  something  less  (in  volume)  of  fresh  butter  than  there  was 
of  the  pheasant-flesh,  with  a high  seasoning  of  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cayenne, 
ind  a half-teaspoonful  or  more  of  salt ; pound  the  mixture  afresh  for  ten 
minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  keeping  it  turned  from  the  sides  of  the 
mortar  into  the  middle ; then  add  one  by  one,  after  merely  taking  out  the 
germs  with  the  point  of  a fork,  two  whole  eggs  and  a yolk  or  two 
without  the  whites,  if  these  last  will  not  render  the  mixture  too 
moist. 

Mould  it  into  the  form  of  a roll,  lay  it  into  a stewpan  rubbed  with  butter, 

Eour  boiling  water  on  it  and  poach  it  gently  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

lift  it  out  with  care,  drain  it  on  a sieve,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  cover 
it  equally  with  beaten  egg,  and  then  with  the  finest  bread-crumbs,  and 
broil  it  over  a clear  fire,  or  fry  it  in  butter  of  a clear  golden  brown.  A 
good  gravy  should  be  made  of  the  remains  of  the  bird  and  sent  to  table 
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with  it ; the  flavour  raay  be  heightened  with  ham  and  eschalots,  as  directed 
in  Chapter  VII.,  page  121,  and  small  mushrooms,  sliced  sideways,  and 
stewed  quite  tender  in  butter,  may  be  mixed  with  the  boudin  after  it  is 
taken  from  the  mortar ; or  their  flavour  may  be  given  more  delicately  by 
adding  to  it  only  the  butter  in  which  they  have  been  simmered,  well 
pressed,  from  them  through  a strainer  The  mixture,  which  should  be  set 
into  a very  cool  place  before  it  is  moulded,  may  be  made  into  several  small 
rolls,  which  will  require  four  or  five  minutes’  poaching  only.  The  flesh 
of  partridges  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  that  of  pheasants  for  this 
dish. 

Salmi  of  Pheasant. 

( See  under  French  Salmi  in  this  Chapter,) 

Pheasant  Cutlets. 

(See  under  Chicken  Cutlets  in  this  Chapter.) 

To  Boast  Partridges. 

[In  season  from  the  first  of  September  to  the  second  of  February,  and  as  long  a3 
they  can  fee  preserved  fit  for  table  from  that  time. 

Let  the  birds  hang  as  long  as  they  can  possibly  be  kept  without  becom- 
ing offensive ; pick  them  carefully,  draw,  and  singe  them  : wipe  the 
insides  thoroughly  with  a clean  cloth ; truss  them  with  the  head  turned 
under  the  wing  and  the  legs  drawn  close  together,  not  crossed.  Flour 
them  when  first  laid  to  the  fire,  and  baste  them  plentifully  with  butter. 
Serve  them  with  bread  sauce  and  good  brown  gravy  : a little  of  this  last 
should  be  poured  over  them.  In  some  counties  they  are  dished  upon 
fried  bread-crumbs  but  these  / — better  handed  round  the  table  by 
themselves. 

Where  game  is  plentiful  we  recommend  that  the  remains  of  a cold  roasted 
partridge  should  be  well  bruised  and  boiled  down  with  just  so  much  water 
or  unflavoured  broth,  as  will  make  gravy  for  a brace  of  other  birds  : this, 
seasoned  with  salt,  and  cayenne  only,  or  flavoured  with  a few  mushrooms, 
will  be  found  a very  superior  accompaniment  for  roast  partridges,  to  the 
best  meat-gravy  that  can  be  made.  A little  eschalot,  and  a few  herbs, 
can  be  added  to  it  at  pleasure.  It  should  be  served  also  with  boiled  or 
with  broiled  partridges  in  preference  to  any  other. 

30  to  40  minutes. 

Ohs. — Lather  less  time  must  be  allowed  when  the  birds  are  liked  under- 
dressed. In  preparing  them  for  the  spit,  the  crop  must  be  removed 
through  a slit  cut  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  claws  clipped  close,  and  the 
legs  held  in  boiling  water  for  a minute,  that  they  may  be  skinned  the 
more  easily. 

Boiled  Partridges. 

This  is  a delicate  mode  of  dressing  young  and  tender  birds.  Strip  off 
the  feathers,  clean,  and  wash  them  well  : cut  off  the  heads,  truss  the  legs 
like  those  of  boiled  fowls,  and  when  ready,  drop  them  into  a large  pan  of 
boiling  water  ; throw  a little  salt  on  them,  and  in  fifteen,  or  at  the  utmost 
in  eighteen  minutes  they  will  be  ready  to  serve.  Lift  them  out,  dish  them 
quickly,  and  send  them  to  table  with  white  mushroom  sauce,  with  bread 
sauce  and  game  gravy  (see  preceding  recipe),  or  with  celery  sauce.  Our 
own  mode  of  having  them  served  is  usually  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter, 
about  a tablespoonful  of  lemon- juice,  and  a good  sprinkling  of  cayenne 
placed  in  a very  hot  dish,  under  them. 

15  to  18  minutes. 
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For  a brace  of  young  well-kept  birds,  prepare  from  half  to  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  mushroom-buttons,  or  very  small  flaps,  as  for  pickling.  Dis- 
solve over  a gentle  fire  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  throw  in  the  mush- 
rooms with  a slight  sprinkling  of  salt  and  cayenne,  simmer  them  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  turn  them  with  the  butter  on  to  a plate  ; when 
they  are  quite  cold,  put  the  whole  into  the  bodies  of  the  partridges,  sew 
them  up,  truss  them  securely,  and  roast  them  on  a vertical  jack  with  the 
heads  downwards  ; or  should  an  ordinary  spit  be  used,  tie  them  firmly  to 
it,  instead  of  passing  it  through  them.  Roast  them  the  usual  time,  and 
serve  them  with  brown  mushroom  sauce,  or  with  gravy  and  bread  sauce 
only. 

The  birds  may  be  trussed  like  boiled  fowls,  floured,  and  lightly  browned 
in  butter,  half  covered  with  rich  brown  gravy  and  stewed  slowly  for  thirty 
minutes  ; then  turned,  and  simmered  for  another  half  hour  with  the 
addition  of  some  mushrooms  to  the  gravy  ; or  they  may  be  covered  with 
small  mushrooms  stewed  apart,  when  they  are  sent  to  table.  They  can 
also  be  served  with  their  sauce  only,  simply  thickened  with  a small 
quantity  of  fresh  butter,  smoothly  mixed  with  less  than  a teaspoonful  of 
arrowroot  and  flavoured  with  cayenne  and  a little  catsup,  wine,  or  store 
sauce. 

Partridges,  2 : mushrooms,  | to  f pint ; butter,  l£  oz. ; little  mace  and 
cayenne  : roasted  30  to  40  minutes,  or  stewed  one  hour. 

Obs. — Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  game  flavour  inbibed  by  the  mush- 
rooms with  which  the  birds  are  filled,  in  this  recipe. 


Broiled  Partridge. 

(Breakfast  Dish.) 

Split  a young  and  well-kept  partridge,  and  wipe  it  with  a soft  clean 
cloth  inside  and  out,  but  do  not  wash  it ; broil  it  delicately  over  a very 
clear  fire,  sprinkling  it  with  a little  salt  and  cayenne  ; rub  a bit  of  fresh 
butter  over  it  the  moment  it  is  taken  from  the  tire,  and  send  it  quickly  to 
table  with  a sauce  made  of  a good  slice  of  butter  browned  with  flour,  a 
little  water,  cayenne,  salt,  and  mushroom-catsup,  poured  over  it.  We 
give  this  recipe  exactly  as  we  received  it  from  a house  where  we  know  it 
to  have  been  greatly  approved  by  various  guests  who  have  partaken  of  it 
there. 

Broiled  Partridge. 

{French  Recipe.) 

After  having  prepared  the  bird  with  great  nicety,  divided,  and  flattened 
io,  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  cayenne,  dip  it  into  clarified  butter, 
and  then  into  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  take  care  that  every  part  shall 
be  equally  covered  : if  wanted  of  particularly  good  appearance  dip  it  a 
second  time  into  the  butter  and  crumbs.  Place  it  over  a very  clear  fire, 
and  broil  it  gently  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Send  it  to  table  with 
brown  mushroom  sauce,  or  some  Espagnole. 


Red-Legged  Partridge. 

This  is  dressed  precisely  like  our  common  partridge,  and  is  excellent 
eating  if  it  be  well  kept ; otherwise  it  is  tough  and  devoid  of  flavour.  It 
does  not,  we  believe,  abound  commonly  in  England,  its  hostility  to  the 
gray  partridge,  which  it  drives  away  from  its  neighbourhood,  rendering 
it  an  undesirable  occupant  of  a preserve.  It  was  at  one  time,  however, 
plentiful  in  Suffolk,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  adjoining  counties,  but  great 
efforts,  we  have  understood,  have  been  made  to  exterminate  it. 
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Eoast  Landrail 

This  delicate  and  excellent  bird  is  in  it3  full  season  at  the  end  of  August 
and  early  in  September,  when  it  abounds  often  in  the  poulterers’  shops. 
Its  plumage  resembles  that  of  the  partridge,  but  it  is  of  smaller  size  and 
of  much  more  slender  shape.  Strip  off  the  feathers,  draw  and  prepare  the 
bird  as  usual  for  the  spit,  truss  it  like  a snipe,  ana  roast  it  quickly,  at  a 
brisk  but  not  a fierce  fire  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes.  Dish  it  on 
fried  bread-crumbs,  or  omit  these  and  serve  it  with  gravy  round  it,  and 
more  in  a tureen,  and  with  well  made  bread  sauce.  Three  or  even  four  of 
the  birds  will  be  required  for  a dish.  One  makes  a nice  dinner  for  an 
invalid. 

Eoast  Black  Cock  and  Gray  Hen. 

In  season  during  the  same  time  as  the  common  grouse,  and  found  like  them  on  the 
moors,  but  less  abundantly. 

These  birds,  so  delicious  when  well  kept  and  well  roasted,  are  tough 
and  comparatively  flavourless  when  too  soon  dressed.  They  should  hang 
therefore  till  they  give  unequivocal  indication  of  being  ready  for  the  spit. 
Pick  and  draw  them  with  exceeding  care,  as  the  skin  is  easily  broken ; 
truss  them  like  pheasants,  lay  them  at  a moderate  distance  from  a clear 
brisk  fire,  baste  them  plentifully  and  constantly  with  butter,  and  serve 
them  on  a thick  toast  which  has  been  laid  under  them  in  the  dripping-pan 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  of  their  roasting,  and  which  will  have  imbibed  a 
high  degree  of  savour : some  cooks  squeeze  a little  lemon-juice  over  it 
before  it  is  put  into  the  pan.  Send  rich  brown  gravy  and  bread  sauce  to 
table  with  the  birds.  From  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour  will 
roast  them. 

Though  kept  to  the  point  which  we  have  recommended,  they  will  not 
offend  even  the  most  fastidious  eater  after  they  are  dressed,  as,  unless 
they  have  been  allowed  to  hang  too  long,  the  action  of  the  fire  will  remove 
all  perceptible  traces  of  their  previous  state.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season,  when  warm  and  close  packing  have  rendered  either  black  game  or 
grouse,  in  their  transit  from  the  North,  apparently  altogether  unfit  for 
table,  the  chloride  of  soda,  well-diluted,  may  be  used  with  advantage  to 
restore  them  to  a fitting  state  for  it ; though  the  copious  washings  which 
must  then  be  resorted  to,  may  diminish  something  of  their  fine  flavour. 

| to  1 hour. 

Eoast  Grouse. 

Handle  the  birds  very  lightly  in  plucking  off  the  feathers ; draw  them, 
and  wipe  the  insides  with  clean  damp  cloths  ; or  first  wash,  and  then  dry 
them  well ; though  this  latter  mode  would  not  be  approved  generally  by 
epicures.  Truss  the  grouse  in  the  same  manner  as  the  black  game  above, 
and  roast  them  about  half  an  hour  at  a clear  and  brisk  fire,  keeping  them 
basted  almost  without  intermission.  Serve  them  on  a buttered  toast 
which  has  been  laid  under  them  in  the  pan  for  ten  minutes,  or  with  gravy 
and  bread  sauce  only. 

£ hour  to  35  minutes. 

Obs. — There  are  few  occasions,  we  think,  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
dripping-pan  can  be  introduced  at  table  with  advantage  ; but  in  dressing 
moor  game,  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  toast  to  be  laid  in  it  under 
the  birds,  as  it  will  afford  a superior  relish  even  to  the  birds  themselves. 

Salmi  of  Moor  Fowl,  Pheasants,  or  Partridges.  (Entree. ) 

This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  serving  the  remains  of  roasted  game,  but 
when  a superlative  salmi  is  desired,  the  birds  must  be  scarcely  more  than 
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half  roasted  for  it.  In  either  case  carve  them  very  neatly,  and  strip  every 
particle  of  skin  and  fat  from  the  legs,  wings,  and  breasts ; bruise  the 
bodies  well,  and  put  them  with  the  skin  and  other  trimmings  into  a very 
clean  stewpan.  If  for  a simple  and  inexpensive  dinner,  merely  add  to 
them  two  or  three  sliced  eschalots,  a bay  leaf,  a small  blade  of  mace,  and 
a few  peppercorns  ; then  pour  in  a pint  or  rather  more  of  good  veal  gravy 
or  strong  broth,  and  boil  it  briskly  until  reduced  nearly  half ; strain  the 
gravy,  pressing  the  bones  well  to  obtain  all  the  flavour,  skim  off  the  fat, 
add  a little  cayenne  and  lemon-juice,  heat  the  game  very  gradually  in  it, 
but  do  not  on  any  account  allow  it  to  boil ; place  sippets  of  fried  bread 
round  a dish,  arrange  the  birds  in  good  form  in  the  centre,  give  the  sauce 
a boil,  and  pour  it  on  them. 

This  is  but  a homely  sort  of  salmi,  though  of  excellent  flavour  if  well 
made ; it  may  require  perhaps  the  addition  of  a little  thickening,  and 
two  or  three  glasses  of  dry  white  wine  poured  to  the  bodies  of  the  birds 
with  the  broth,  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  French  salmi  in  flavour.  As 
the  spongy  substance  in  the  inside  of  moor  fowl  and  black  game  is  apt  to 
be  extremely  bitter  when  they  have  been  long  kept,  care  should  be  taken 
to  remove  such  parts  as  would  endanger  the  preparation. 

French  Salmi,  or  Hash  of  Game.  (Entrde.) 

Prepare  underdressed  or  half-roasted  game  by  the  directions  we  have 
already  given,  and  after  having  stripped  the  skin  from  the  thighs,  wings, 
and  breasts,  arrange  the  joints  evenly  in  a clean  stewpan,  and  keep  them 
covered  from  the  air  and  dust  till  wanted.  Cut  down  into  dice  four 
ounces  of  the  lean  of  an  unboiled  ham,  and  put  it,  with  two  ounces  of 
butter,  into  a thick  well-tinned  saucepan  or  stewpan  ; add  three  or  four 
minced  eschalots  (more,  should  a high  flavour  of  them  be  liked),  two 
ounces  of  sliced  carrot,  four  cloves,  two  bay  leaves,  a dozen  peppercorns, 
one  blade  of  mace,  a small  sprig  or  two  of  thyme,  and  part  of  a root  of 
parsley,  or  two  or  three  small  branches  of  the  leaves.  Stew  these  over  a 
gentle  fire,  stirring  or  shaking  them  often,  until  the  sides  of  the  saucepan 
appear  of  a reddish-brown,  then  mix  well  with  them  a dessertspoonful  of 
flour,  and  let  it  take  a little  colour. 

Next,  add  by  degrees,  making  the  sauce  boil  as  each  portion  is  thrown 
in,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  strong  veal  stock  or  gravy  ; put  in  the  well- 
bruised  bodies  of  the  birds,  and  boil  them  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half ; strain,  and  clear  the  sauce  quite  from  fat ; pour  it  on  the  joints  of 
game,  heat  them  in  it  slowly,  and  when  they  are  near  the  point  of  boiling, 
dish  them  immediately  with  delicately  fried  sippets  round  the  dish. 
When  mushrooms  can  be  obtained,  throw  a dozen  or  two  of  small  ones, 
with  the  other  seasonings,  into  the  butter. 

Eoast  Woodcocks  or  Snipes. 

[In  season  during  the  winter  months,  but  not  abundant  until  frost  sets  in.] 

Handle  them  as  little  and  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  pluck  off  the 
feathers  gently  ; for  if  this  be  violently  done  the  skin  of  the  birds  will  be 
broken.  Do  not  draw  them,  but  after  having  wiped  them  with  clean 
soft  cloths,  truss  them  with  the  head  under  the  wing,  and  the  bill  laid 
close  along  the  breast ; pass  a slight  skewer  through  the  thighs,  catch  the 
ends  with  a bit  of  twine,  and  tie  it  across  to  keep  the  legs  straight. 
Suspend  the  birds  with  the  feet  downwards  to  a bird-spit,  flour  them  well, 
and  baste  them  with  butter,  which  should  be  ready  dissolved  in  the  pan 
or  ladle.  Before  the  trail  begins  to  drop,  which  it  will  do  as  soon  as  they 
are  well  heated,  lay  a thick  round  of  bread,  freed  from  the  crust,  toasted 
a delicate  brown,  and  buttered  on  both  sides,  into  the  pan  under  them  to 
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catch  it,  as  this  is  considered  finer  eating  even  than  the  flesh  of  the  birds  ; 
continue  the  basting,  letting  the  butter  fall  from  them  into  the  basting- 
spoon  or  ladle,  as  it  cannot  be  collected  again  from  the  dripping-pan 
should  it  drop  there,  in  consequence  of  the  toast  or  toasts  being  in  it* 
There  should  be  one  of  these  for  each  woodcock,  and  the  trail  should  be 
spread  equally  over  it.  When  the  birds  are  done,  which  they  will  be  at  a 
brisk  fire,  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  lay  the  toast  into  a very 
hot  dish,  dress  the  birds  upon  them,  pour  a little  gravy  round  the  bread, 
and  send  more  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Woodcock,  20  to  25  minutes  ; snipe,  5 minutes  less. 

Roast  Pintail  or  Sea  Pheasant. 

[All  wild-fowl  is  in  full  season  in  mid-winter  : the  more  severe  the  weather,  the 
more  abundant  are  the  supplies  of  it  in  the  markets.  It  may  be  had  usually  from 
November  to  March.] 

This  beautiful  bird  is  by  no  means  rare  upon  our  eastern  coast,  but  we 
know  not  whether  it  be  much  seen  in  the  markets  generally.  It  is  most 
excellent  eating,  and  should  be  roasted  at  a clear  quick  fire,  well  floured 
when  first  laid  down,  turned  briskly,  and  basted  with  butter  almost  with- 
out cessation.  If  drawn  from  the  spit  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes,  then  dished  and  laid  before  the  fire  for  three  or  four  more,  it 
will  give  forth  a singularly  rich  gravy.  Score  the  breast  when  it  is 
carved,  sprinkle  on  it  a little  cayenne  and  fine  salt,  and  let  a cut  lemon 
be  handed  rounded  the  table  when  the  bird  is  served  ; or  omit  the  scoring, 
and  send  round  with  it  brown  gravy,  and  Christopher  North’s  sauce  made 
hot. 

20  to  30  minutes. 

Roast  Wild  Duck. 

A bit  of  soft  bread  soaked  in  port  wine,  or  in  claret,  is  sometimes  pub 
into  them,  but  nothing  more.  Flour  them  well,  lay  them  rather  near  to 
a very  clear  and  brisk  fire,  that  they  may  be  quickly  browned  and  yet 
retain  their  j uices.  Baste  them  plentifully  and  constantly  with  butter, 
and,  if  it  can  be  so  regulated,  let  the  spit  turn  with  them  rapidly.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  will  roast  them  sufficiently  for  the  generality 
of  eaters  ; but  for  those  who  object  to  them  much  underdressed,  a few 
additional  minutes  must  be  allowed.  Something  less  of  time  will  suffice 
when  they  are  prepared  for  persons  who  like  them  scarcely  more  than 
heated  through. 

Teal,  which  is  a more  delicate  kind  of  wild  fowl,  is  roasted  in  the  same 
way  : in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  it  will  be  enough  done  for  the  fashion- 
able mode  of  serving  it,  and  twenty  minutes  will  dress  it  well  at  a good 
fire. 

Salmi,  or  Hash  of  Wild  Fowl. 

Carve  the  birds  very  neatly,  strip  off  the  skin,  and  proceed  as  for  the 
salmi  of  pheasants,  but  mix  port  or  claret,  instead  of  white  wine,  with  the 
gravy,  and  give  it  a rather  high  seasoning  of  cayenne.  Throw  in  the 
juice  of  half  a small  lemon  before  the  salmi  is  served,  place  fried  sippets 
round  the  dish,  and  send  it  to  table  as  hot  as  possible. 

For  a common  hash  boil  the  skin  and  trimmings  of  the  wild-fowl  in 
some  good  broth,  or  gravy  (with  a couple  of  lightly  fried  eschalots  or  not, 
at  choice),  until  their  flavour  is  imparted  to  it ; then  strain,  heat,  and 
thicken  it  slightly  with  a little  brown  roux,  or  browned  flour ; add  a wine- 
glassful  of  port  wine,  some  lemon-juice,  and  cayenne ; or  sufficient  of 
Christopher  North’s  sauce  to  flavour  it  well ; warm  the  birds  slowly  in  it, 
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and  serve  them  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  hot,  but  without  allowing 
them  to  boil. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CURRIES  AND  POTTED  DISHES. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  oriental  curries  over  those  generally  prepared 
in  England  is  not,  we  believe,  altogether  the  result  of  a want  of  skill  or  of 
experience  on  the  part  of  our  cooks,  but  is  attributable  in  some  measure, 
to  many  of  the  ingredients,  which  in  a fresh  and  green  state  add  so  much 
to  their  excellence,  being  here  beyond  our  reach. 

With  us,  turmeric  and  cayenne  pepper  prevail  in  them  often  far  too 
powerfully  : the  prodigal  use  of  the  former  should  be  especialy  avoided,  as 
it  injures  both  the  quality  and  the  colour  of  the  currie,  which  ought  to  be 
of  a dark  green,  rather  than  of  a red  or  yellow  hue.  A couple  of  ounces  ol 
a sweet  sound  cocoanut,  lightly  grated  and  stewed  for  nearly  or  quite  an 
hour  in  the  gravy  of  a currie,  is  a great  improvement  to  its  flavour  : it  will 
be  found  particularly  agreeable  with  that  of  sweetbreads,  and  maybe  served 
in  the  currie,  or  strained  from  it  at  pleasure.  Great  care,  however,  should 
be  taken,  not  to  use,  for  the  purpose,  a nut  that  is  rancid.  Spinage, 
cucumbers,  vegetable  marrow,  tomatoes,  acid  apples,  green  gooseberries 
(seeded),  and  tamarinds  imported  in  the  shell — not  preserved — may  ali,  in 
their  season,  be  added,  with  very  good  effect,  to  curries  of  different  kinds. 
Potatoes  and  celery  are  also  occasionally  boiled  down  in  them. 

The  rice  for  a currie  should  always  be  sent  to  table  in  a separate  dish 
from  it,  and  in  serving  them,  it  should  be  first  helped,  and  the  currie  laid 
apon  it. 

Mr.  Arnott’s  Currie  Powder. 

Turmeric,  eight  ounces.* 

Coriander  seed,  four  ounces. 

Cummin  seed,  two  ounces. 

Fcenugreek  seed,  two  ounces. 

Cayenne,  half  an  ounce.  (More  or  less  of  this 
last  to  the  taste.) 

Let  the  seeds  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Dry  them  well,  pound,  and  sift 
them  separately  through  a lawn  sieve,  then  weigh,  and  mix  them  in  the 
above  proportions.  This  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  and  aromatic 
powder,  when  all  the  ingredients  are  perfectly  fresh  and  good,  but  the 
preparing  is  rather  a troublesome  process.  Mr.  Arnott  recommends  that 
when  it  is  considered  so,  a “ high-caste  ” chemist  should  be  applied  to  for 
it. 

Mr.  Arnott’s  Currie. 

“ Take  the  heart  of  a cabbage,  and  nothing  but  the  heart,  that  is  to  say* 
pull  away  all  the  outside  leaves  until  it  is  about  the  size  of  an  egg  ; chop 
it  fine,  add  to  it  a couple  of  apples  sliced  thin,  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  with  one  large  tablespoonful  of  my 
currie-powder,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  Now  take  six  onions 
that  have  been  chopped  fine  and  fried  brown,  a garlic  head,  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg,  also  minced  fine,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  and  one  pint  of  strong  mutton  or  beef  gravy ; and  when  these 

* We  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  diminish  by  two  ounces  the  proportion 
of  turmeric,  and  to  increase  that  of  the  coriander  seed  ; but  we  have  not  tried  it. 
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articles  are  boiling,  add  the  former  ingredients,  and  let  the  whole  be  well 
stewed  up  together  : if  not  hot  enough,  add  cayenne  pepper.  Next  put 
in  a fowl  that  has  been  roasted  and  nicely  cut  up  ; or  a rabbit ; or  some 
lean  chops  of  pork  or  mutton  ; or  a lobster,  or  the  remains  of  yesterday’s 
calf  s head  ; or  anything  else  you  may  fancy ; and  you  will  have  an 
excellent  currie,  fit  for  kings  to  partake  of. 

“ Well ! now  for  the  rice  ! It  should  be  put  into  water  which  should  be 
frequently  changed,  and  should  remain  in  for  half  an  hour  at  least ; this 
both  clears  and  soaks  it.  Have  your  saucepan  full  of  water  (the  larger 
the  better),  and  when  it  boils  rapidly,  throw  the  rice  into  it ; it  will  be 
done  in  fifteen  minutes.  Strain  it  into  a dish,  wipe  the  saucepan  dry, 
return  the  drained  rice  into  it,  and  put  it  over  a gentle  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  with  a cloth  over  it : every  grain  will  be  separate.  When  served, 
do  not  cover  the  dish.” 

Obs. — We  have  already  given  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Arnott’s 
currie-powder,  but  we  think  the  currie  itself  will  be  found  somewhat  too 
acid  for  English  taste  in  general,  and  the  proportion  of  onion  and  garlio 
by  one  half  too  much  for  any  but  well  seasoned  Anglo-Indian  palates. 
After  having  tried  his  method  of  boiling  the  rice,  we  still  give  the  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Chapter  IV. 

A Bengal  Currie. 

Slice  and  fry  three  large  onions  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  lift  them 
out  of  the  pan  when  done.  Put  into  a stewpan  three  other  large  onions 
and  a small  clove  of  garlic  which  have  been  pounded  together,  and 
smoothly  mixed  with  a desertspoonful  of  the  best  pale  turmeric,  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  ginger,  one  of  salt,  and  one  of  cayenne  pepper  ; add 
to  these  the  butter  in  which  the  onions  were  fried,  and  half  a cupful  of 
good  gravy  ; let  them  stew  for  about  ten  minutes,  taking  care  that  they 
shall  not  burn.  Next,  stir  to  them  the  fried  onions  and  half  a pint  more 
of  gravy  ; add  a pound  and  a half  of  mutton,  or  of  any  other  meat,  free 
from  bone  and  fat,  and  simmer  it  gently  for  an  hour,  or  more  should  it  not 
Mien  be  perfectly  tender. 

Pried  onions,  3 large  ; butter,  2 oz. ; onions  pounded,  3 large  ; garlic,  I 
clove  ; turmeric,  1 desertspoonful ; powdered  ginger,  salt,  cayenne,  each  1 
teaspoonful ; gravy,  £ cupful : 10  minutes.  Gravy,  h pint ; meat,  1^  lb.  s 
1 hour  or  more. 

A Dry  Currie. 

Skin  and  cut  down  a fowl  into  small  joints,  or  a couple  of  pounds  of 
mutton,  free  from  fat  and  bone,  into  very  small  thick  cutlets  ; rub  them 
with  as  much  currie-powder,  mixed  with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  and  one  of 
salt,  as  can  be  made  to  adhere  to  them : this  will  be  from  two  to  three 
tablespoonfuls.  Dissolve  a good  slice  of  butter  in  a deep,  well-tinned 
stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  shake  it  over  a brisk  fire  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
or  until  it  begins  to  take  colour ; then  put  in  the  meat,  and  brown  it  well 
and  equally,  without  allowing  a morsel  to  be  scorched.  The  pan  should 
be  shaken  vigorously  every  minute  or  two,  and  the  meat  turned  in  it  fre- 
quently. 

When  this  is  done,  lift  it  out  and  throw  into  the  stewpan  two  or  three 
large  onions  finely  minced,  and  four  or  five  eschalots  when  these  last  are 
liked  ; add  a morsel  of  butter  if  needful,  and  fry  them  until  they  begin  to 
soften  ; then  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy,  broth,  or  boiling  water,, 
and  a large  acid  apple,  or  two  moderate-sized  ones,  of  a good  boiling  kind, 
with  the  hearts  of  two  or  three  lettuces,  or  of  one  hard  cabbage,  shred 
quite  small  (tomatoes  or  cucumbers  freed  from  their  seeds  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  these  when  in  season.)  Stew  the  whole  slowly  until  il< 
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resembles  a thick  pulp,  and  add  to  it  any  additional  liquid  that  may  be 
required,  should  it  become  too  dry  ; put  in  the  meat  and  simmer  the  whole 
very  softly  until  this  is  done,  which  will  be  in  from  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour. 

Prawns,  shrimps,  or  the  flesh  of  boiled  lobsters  may  be  slowly  heated 
through,  and  served  in  this  currie  sauce  with  good  effect. 

A Common  Indian  Currie. 

For  each  pound  of  meat,  whether  veal,  mutton,  or  beef,  take  a heaped 
tablespoonful  of  good  currie  powder,  and  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
one  of  flour  ; mix  these  well  together,  and  after  having  cut  down  the  meat 
into  thick  small  cutlets,  or  dice,  rub  half  of  the  mixed  powder  equally  over 
it.  Next,  fry  gently  from  one  to  four  or  five  large  onions  sliced,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  a small  clove  of  garlic  or  half  a dozen  eschalots, 
according  to  the  taste  ; and  when  they  are  of  a fine  golden  brown,  lift 
them  out  with  a slice  and  lay  them  upon  a sieve  to  drain  ; throw  a little 
more  butter  into  the  pan  and  fry  the  meat  lightly  in  it ; drain  it  well  from 
the  fat  in  taking  it  out,  and  lay  it  into  a clean  stewpan  or  saucepan  ; 
strew  the  onion  over  it,  and  pour  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  almost 
cover  it.  Mix  the  remainder  of  the  currie-powder  smoothly  with  a little 
broth  or  cold  water,  and  after  the  currie  has  stewed  for  a few  minutes 
pour  it  in,  shaking  the  pan  well  round  that  it  may  be  smoothly  blended 
with  the  gravy. 

Simmer  the  whole  very  softly  until  the  meat  is  perfectly  tender  : this 
will  be  in  from  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  two  hours  and  a half,  according 
to  the  quantity  and  the  nature  of  the  meat.  Mutton  will  be  the  soonest 
done  ; the  brisket  end  (gristles)  of  a breast  of  veal  will  require  twice  as 
much  stewing,  and  sometimes  more.  A fowl  will  be  ready  to  serve  in  an 
hour.  An  acid  apple  or  two,  or  any  of  the  vegetables  which  we  have 
enumerated  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  may  be  added  to  the 
currie,  proper  time  being  allowed  for  cooking  each  variety.  Very  young 
green  peas  are  liked  by  some  people  in  it  ; and  cucumbers  pared,  seeded, 
^nd  cut  moderately  small,  are  always  a good  addition. 

A richer  currie  will  of  course  be  produced  if  gravy  or  broth  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  water  : either  should  be  boiling  when  poured  to  the  meat. 
Lemon- juice  should  be  stirred  in  before  it  is  served,  when  there  is  no  other 
acid  in  the  currie.  A dish  of  boiled  rice  must  be  sent  to  table  with  it.  A 
couple  of  pounds  of  meat,  free  from  bone  is  sufficient  quite  for  a moderate- 
sized dish  of  this  kind,  but  three  of  the  breast  of  veal  are  sometimes  used 
for  it,  when  it  is  to  be  served  to  a large  family-party  of  currie-eaters  ; from 
half  to  a whole  pound  of  rice  should  then  accompany  it.  For  the  proper 
mode  of  boiling  it,  see  Chapter  IV.  The  small-grained,  or  Patna,  is  the 
kind  which  ought  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Six  ounces  is  sufficient  for 
a not  large  currie  ; and  a pound,  when  boiled  dry,  and  heated  lightly  in  a 
dish,  appears  an  enormous  quantity  for  a modern  table. 

To  each  pound  of  meat,  whether  veal,  mutton  or  beef,  1 heaped  table- 
spoonful of  good  currie-powder,  1 small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a large  one 
of  flour,  to  be  well  mixed,  and  half  rubbed  on  the  meat  before  it  is  fried, 
the  rest  added  afterwards  ; onions  fried,  from  1 to  4 or  5 (with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a clove  of  garlic,  or  half  a dozen  eschalots) ; sufficient 
boiling  water  to  nearly  cover  the  meat ; vegetables,  as  in  recipe,  at  choice ; 
stewed  to  2 \ hours  ; a fowl,  1 hour,  or  rather  less ; beef,  2 lbs.,  1£  hours, 

or  more  ; brisket  of  veal,  2%  to  3 hours. 

Obs. — Rabbits  make  a very  good  currie  when  quite  young.  Cayenne 
pepper  can  always  be  added  to  heighten  the  pungency  of  a currie,  when 
the  proportion  in  the  powder  is  not  considered  sufficient. 
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Selim’s  Curries. 

(Cajptain  White's). 

These  curries  are  made  with  a sort  of  paste,  which  is  labelled  with  the 
above  names,  and  as  it  has  attracted  some  attention  of  late,  and  the  curries 
made  with  it  are  very  good,  and  quickly  and  easily  prepared,  we  give  the 
directions  for  them.  “ Cut  a pound  and  a half  of  chicken,  fowl,  veal, 
rabbit,  or  mutton,  into  pieces  an  inch  and  a half  square.  Put  from  two  to 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  when  it  is  melted  put  in  the 
meat,  and  give  it  a good  stir  with  a wooden  spoon  ; add  from  two  to  three 
dessertspoonfuls  of  the  currie-paste  ; mix  the  whole  up  well  together,  and 
continue  the  stirring  over  a brisk  fire  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  the 
currie  will  be  done.  This  is  a dry  currie.  For  a gravy  currie,  add  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water  after  the  paste  is  well  mixed  in,  and 
continue  the  stewing  and  stirring  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes  longer* 
keeping  the  sauce  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Prepare  salmon  and  lobster 
in  the  same  way,  but  very  quickly,  that  they  may  come  up  firm.  The 
paste  may  be  rubbed  over  steaks,  or  cutlets,  when  they  are  nearly  broiled ; 
three  or  four  minutes  will  finish  them.  Unless  the  meat  be  extremely 
tender,  and  cut  small,  it  will  require  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  stewing  : 
when  no  liquid  is  added,  it  must  be  stirred  without  intermission,  or  the 
paste  will  burn  to  the  pan.  It  answers  well  for  cutlets,  and  for 
mullagatawny  soup  also  ; but  makes  a very  mild  currie. 

Curried  Macaroni. 

Boil  six  ounces  of  ribband  macaroni  for  fifteen  minutes,  in  water 
slightly  salted,  with  a very  small  bit  of  butter  dissolved  in  it ; drain  it 
perfectly,  and  then  put  it  into  a full  pint  and  a quarter  of  good  beef  or 
veal  stock  or  gravy,  previously  mixed  and  boiled  for  twenty  minutes, 
with  a small  tablespoonful  of  fine  currie-powder,  a teaspoonful  of  arrow- 
root,  and  a little  lemon- juice.  Heat  and  toss  the  macaroni  gently  in  this 

until  it  is  well  and  equally  covered  with  it.  A small  quantity  of  rich 
cream,  or  a little  bechamel , will  very  much  improve  the  sauce,  into  which  it 
should  be  stirred  just  before  the  macaroni  is  added,  and  the  lemon- juice 
should  be  thrown  in  afterwards.  This  dish  is,  to  our  taste,  far  better  with- 
out the  strong  flavouring  of  onion  or  garlic,  usually  given  to  curries  ; 
which  can,  however,  be  imparted  to  the  gravy  in  the  usual  way,  when  it  is 
liked. 

Eibband  macaroni,  6 oz.  : 15  to  18  minutes.  Gravy,  or  good  beef  or 
veal  stock,  full  pint  and  I ; fine  currie  powder,  1 small  tablespoonful  ; 
arrowroot,  1 teaspoonful  ; little  lemon-juice  : 20  minutes.  Macaroni  in 
sauce,  3 to  6 minutes. 

Obs. — An  ounce  or  two  of  grated  cocoa-nut,  simmered  in  the  gravy  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  then  strained  and  well  pressed  from  it,  is  always  an 
excellent  addition.  The  pipe  macaroni,  well  curried,  is  extremely 
good  : the  sauce  for  both  kinds  should  be  made  with  rich  gravy, 
especially  when  the  onion  is  omitted.  A few  drops  of  eschalot-vinegar 
can  be  added  to  it  when  the  flavour  is  liked. 

Curried  Eggs. 

Boil  six  or  eight  fresh  eggs  quite  hard,  as  for  salad,  and  put  them  aside 
until  they  are  cold.  Mix  well  together  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  good 
butter,  and  from  three  to  four  dessertspoonfuls  of  currie  powder  ; shake 
them  in  a stew-pan  or  thick  saucepan,  over  a clear  but  moderate  fire  for 
some  minutes,  then  throw  in  a couple  of  mild  onions  finely  minced,  and 
fry  them  gently  until  they  are  tolerably  soft  : pour  to  them,  by  degrees 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  broth  or  gravy,  and  stew  them 
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slowly  until  they  are  reduced  to  pulp  ; mix  smoothly  a small  cup  of  thick 
cream  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  wheaten  or  of  rice-flour,  stir  them  to  the 
currie,  and  simmer  the  whole  until  the  raw  taste  of  the  thickening  is  gone. 
Out  the  eggs  into  half  inch  slices,  heat  them  quite  through  in  the  sauce 
without  boiling  them,  and  serve  them  as  hot  as  possible. 

Curried  Sweetbreads. 

Wash  and  soak  them  as  usual,  then  throw  them  into  boiling  water  with 
a little  salt  in  it,  and  a whole  onion,  and  let  them  simmer  for  ten  minutes  ; 
or,  if  at  hand,  substitute  weak  veal  broth  for  the  water.  Lift  them  out, 
place  them  on  a drainer,  and  leave  them  until  they  are  perfectly  cold  ; 
then  cut  them  into  half -inch  slices,  and  either  flour  and  fry  them  lightly 
in  butter,  or  put  them,  without  this,  into  as  much  curried  gravy  as  will 
just  cover  them  ; stew  them  in  it  very  gently,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  ; add  as  much  lemon-juice  or  Chili,  vinegar  as  will  acidulate  the 
sauce  agreeably,  and  serve  the  currie  very  hot.  We  find  that  a small 
portion  of  Indian  pickled  mango,  or  of  its  liquor,  is  an  agreeable  addition 
to  a currie  as  well  as  to  mullagatawny  soup.  As  we  have  already  stated 
in  two  or  three  previous  recipes,  an  ounce  or  more  of  sweet  freshly-grated 
uocoa-nut,  stewed  tender  in  the  gravy,  and  strained  from  it,  before  the 
sweetbreads  are  added,  will  give  a peculiarly  pleasant  flavour  to  all  curries. 

Blanched  10  minutes  ; sliced  (fried  or  not) ; stewed  20  to  30  minutes. 

Curried  Oysters. 

Let  as  many  as  may  be  desired  of  large  sea-oysters  be  opened  into  a 
basin  without  losing  one  drop  of  their  liquor.  Put  a lump  of  fresh  butter 
into  a good-sized  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils,  add  a large  onion,  cut  into 
thin  slices,  and  let  it  fry  in  the  uncovered  stewpan  until  it  is  of  a rich 
brown  : now  add  a bit  more  butter,  and  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
currie-powder.  When  these  ingredients  are  well  mixed  over  the  fire  with 
a wooden  spoon,  add  gradually  either  hot  water,  or  broth  from  the  stock- 
pot  ; cover  the  stewpan,  and  let  the  whole  boil  up.  Meanwhile,  have 
ready  the  meat  of  a cocoa-nut,  grated  or  rasped  fine,  put  this  iuto  the 
stewpan  with  a few  sour  tamarinds  (if  they  are  to  be  obtained,  if  not,  a 
sour  apple  chopped).  Let  the  whole  simmer  over  the  fire  until  the  apple 
is  dissolved,  and  the  cocoa-nut  very  tender  ; then  add  a cupful  of  strong 
thickening  made  of  flour  and  water,  and  sufficient  salt,  as  a currie  will 
not  bear  being  salted  at  table.  Let  this  boil  up  for  five  minutes. 

Have  ready  also,  a vegetable  marrow,  or  part  of  one,  cut  into  bits,  and 
sufficiently  boiled  to  require  little  or  no  further  cooking.  Put  this  in  with 
a tomato  or  two  ; either  of  these  vegetables  may  be  omitted.  Now  put 
into  the  stewpan  the  oysters  with  their  liquor,  and  the  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  if  it  be  perfectly  sweet ; stir  them  well  with  the  former  ingredients  ; 
let  the  currie  stew  gently  for  a few  minutes  then  throw  in  the  strained 
juice  of  half  a lemon.  Stir  the  currie  from  time  to  time  with  a wooden 
spoon,  and  as  soon  as  the  oysters  are  done  enough  serve  it  up  with  a 
cor  responding  dish  of  rice  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  The  dish  is 
considered  at  Madras  the  neplus  ultra  of  Indian  cookery.  Native  oysters 
prepared  as  for  sauce,  may  be  curried  by  the  recipe  for  eggs  or  sweetbreads, 
with  the  addition  of  their  liquor. 

Oumed  Gravy. 

The  quantity  of  onion,  eschalot,  or  garlic  used  for  a currie  should  be 
regulated  by  the  taste  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  prepared  ; the  very 
large  proportions  of  them  which  are  acceptable  to  some  eaters,  preventing 
others  altogether  from  partaking  of  the  dish.  Slice  and  fry  gently  in  a 
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little  good  batter,  from  two  to  six  large  onions  (with  a bit  of  garlic,  and 
four  or  five  eschalots,  or  none  of  either),  when  they  are  coloured  equally 
of  a fine  yellow-brown,  lift  them  on  to  a sieve  reversed  to  drain  ; put  them 
into  a clean  saucepan,  add  a pint  and  a half  of  good  gravy,  with  a couple 
of  ounces  of  rasped  cocoa-nut,  or  of  any  of  the  other  condiments  we  have 
already  specified,  which  may  require  as  much  stewing  as  the  onions  (an 
apple  or  two,  for  instance),  and  simmer  them  softly  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  onion  is  sufficiently  tender  to  be  pressed 
through  a strainer.  We  would  recommend  that  for  a delicate  currie  this 
should  always  be  done  : for  a common  one  it  is  not  accessary  ; and  many 
persons  prefer  to  have  the  whole  of  it  left  in  this  last. 

After  the  gravy  has  been  worked  through  the  strainer,  and  again  boils, 
add  to  it  from  three  to  four  dessertspoonfuls  of  currie-powder,  and  one  of 
flour,  with  as  much  salt  as  the  gravy  may  require,  the  whole  mixed  to  a 
smooth  batter  with  a small  cupful  of  good  cream.  This  must  be  added 
only  just  before  the  currie  is  dished,  when  any  acid  fruit  has  been  boiled 
in  the  gravy  : it  may  then  be  first  blended  with  a small  portion  of  arrow- 
root,  or  flour.  Simmer  it  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Lobster,  prawns,  shrimps,  macaroni,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
cold  oalfs  head,  and  various  other  meats  may  be  heated  and  served  in  it 
with  advantage.  For  all  of  these,  and  indeed  for  every  kind  of  currie, 
acid  of  some  sort  should  be  added.  Chili  vinegar  answers  well  when  no 
fresh  lemon- juice  is  at  hand. 

t Onions,  2 to  6 (garlic,  1 clove,  or  esehalot3,  4 to  5,  or  neither) ; fried  a 
light  brown.  Gravy,  li  pints  ; cocoa-nut,  2 oz.  (3,  if  very  young) : ^ to  j 
hour.  Currie-powder,  3 to  4 dessertspoonfuls;  flour,  1 dessertspoonful; 
salt,  as  needed  ; cream,  1 small  cupful : 15  to  20  minutes. 

Obs. — In  India,  curds  are  frequently  added  to  curries,  but  that  may 
possibly  be  from  their  abounding  much  more  than  sweet  cream  in  so  hot  a 
climate. 

Potted  Meats. 

Any  tender  and  well-roasted  meat,  taken  free  of  fat,  skin,  and  gristle, 
as  well  as  from  the  dry  outsides,  will  answer  for  potting  admirably, 
better  indeed  than  that  which  is  generally  baked  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  is  usually  quite  deprived  of  its  juices  by  the  process.  Spiced  or 
corned  beef  also  is  excellent  when  thus  prepared  ; and  any  of  these  will 
remain  good  a long  time  if  mixed  with  cold  fresh  butter,  instead  of  that 
which  is  clarified  ; but  no  addition  that  can  be  made  to  it  will  render  the 
meat  eatable,  unless  it  be  thoroughly  pounded ; reduced,  in  fact,  to  the 
smoothest  possible  paste,  free  from  a single  lump  or  a morsel  of  unbroken 
fibre.  _ If  rent  into  fragments,  instead  of  being  quite  cut  through  the 
grain  in  being  minced,  before  it  is  put  into  the  mortar,  no  beating  will 
bring  it  bo  the  proper  state.  Unless  it  be  very  dry,  it  is  better  to  pound 
it  for  some  time  before  any  butter  is  added,  and  it  must  be  long  and 
patiently  beaten  after  all  the  ingredients  are  mixed,  that  the  whole  may 
be  equally  blended  and  well  mellowed  in  flavour. 

The  quantity  of  butter  required  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
meat ; ham  and  salt  beef  will  need  a larger  proportion  than  roast  meat ; or 
than  the  breasts  of  poultry  and  game;  white  fish,  from  being  less  dry, 
wiii  require  comparatively  little.  Salmon,  lobsters,  prawns  and  shrimps 
are  all  extremely  good,  prepared  in  this  way.  They  should,  however,  he 
perfectly  fresh  when  they  are  pounded,  and  be  set  immediately  after- 
wards into  a very  cool  place.  For  these,  and  for  white  meats  in  general, 
mace,  nutmeg,  and  cayenne  or  white  pepper,  are  the  appropriate  spices. 
A small  quantity  of  cloves  may  be  added  to  hare  and  other  brown  meat, 
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but  allspice  we  would  not  recommend  unless  the  taste  is  known  to  be  in 
favour  of  it.  The  following  recipe  for  pounding  ham  will  serve  as  a 
general  one  for  the  particular  manner  of  proceeding. 

Potted  Ham. 

( An  Excellent  Recipe.) 

To  be  eaten  in  perfection  this  should  be  made  with  a freshly  cured  ham, 
which  after  having  been  soaked  for  twelve  hours,  should  be  wiped  dry, 
nicely  trimmed,  closely  wrapped  in  coarse  paste,  and  baked  very  tender. 
See  Baked  Ham,  Chapter  XVI.  When  it  comes  from  the  oven,  remove 
the  crust  and  rind,  and  when  the  ham  is  perfectly  cold,  take  for  each 
pound  of  the  lean,  which  should  be  weighed  after  every  morsel  of  skin 
and  fibre  has  been  carefully  removed,  six  ounces  of  cold  roast  veal,  pre- 
pared with  equal  nicety.  Mince  these  quite  fine  with  an  exceedingly 
sharp  knife,  taking  care  to  cut  through  the  meat,  and  not  to  tear  the 
fibre,  as  on  this  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  preparation  depends.  Next 
put  it  into  a large  stone  or  marble  mortar,  and  pound  it  to  the  smoothest 
paste  with  eight  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  which  must  be  added  by  degrees. 

When  three  parts  beaten,  strew  over  it  a teaspoonful  of  freshly  pounded 
mace,  half  a large,  or  the  whole  of  a small  nutmeg  grated,  and  the  third 
of  a teaspoonful  of  cayenne  well  mixed  together.  It  is  better  to  limit  the 
spice  to  this  quantity  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  increase  afterwards 
either  of  the  three  kinds  to  the  taste  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  meat  is 
to  be  served*  We  do  not  find  half  a teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and  nearly 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  mace,  more  than  is  generally  approved.  After  the 
spice  is  added,  keep  the  meat  often  turned  from  the  sides  to  the  middle 
of  the  mortar,  that  it  may  be  seasoned  equally  in  every  part.  When  per- 
fectly pounded,  press  it  into  small  potting-pans,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over  the  top.  This  should  never  be  poured  hot  on  the  meat : it  should 
be  less  than  milk-warm  when  added  to  it.  If  kept  in  a cool  and  dry 
place,  this  meat  will  remain  good  for  a fortnight,  or  more. 

Lean  of  ham,  1 lb. ; lean  of  roast  veal,  6 oz.  ; fresh  butter,  8 oz. ; mace, 
from  1 to  2 teaspoonfuls  ; J large  nutmeg  ; cayenne,  I to  h teaspoonful. 

Obs. — The  roast  veal  is  ordered  in  this  recipe  because  the  ham  alone  is 
generally  too  salt ; for  the  same  reason  butter,  fresh  taken  from  the  churn, 
or  that  which  is  but  slightly  salted  and  quite  new,  should  be  used  for  it 
in  preference  to  its  own  fat.  When  there  is  no  ready-dressed  veal  in  the 
house,  the  best  part  of  the  neck,  roasted  or  stewed,  will  supply  the  requisite 
quantity.  The  remains  of  a cold  boiled  ham  will  answer  quite  well  for 
potting,  even  when  a little  dry. 

Potted  Chicken,  Partridge,  or  Pheasant. 

Roast  the  birds  as  for  table,  but  let  them  be  thoroughly  done,  for  if  the 
gravy  be  left  in,  the  meat  will  not  keep  half  so  well.  Raise  the  flesh  of 
the  breast,  wings,  and  merrythought,  quite  clear  from  the  bones,  take  off 
the  skin,  mince,  and  then  pound  it  very  smoothly  with  about  one  third  of 
its  weight  of  fresh  butter,  or  something  less,  if  the  meat  should  appear  of 
a proper  consistence  without  the  full  quantity  ; season  it  with  salt,  mace, 
and  cayenne  only,  and  add  these  in  small  portions  until  the  meat  is  rather 
highly  flavoured  with  both  the  last : proceed  with  it  as  with  other  potted 
meats. 

Potted  Ox-tongue. 

Boil  tender  an  unsmoked  tongue  of  good  flavour,  and  the  following  day 

* Spice,  it  must  be  observed,  varies  so  very  greatly  in  its  quality  that  discretion  is 
always  necessary  in  using  it. 
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cut  from  it  the  quantity  desired  for  potting,  or  take  for  this  purpose  the 
remains  of  one  which  has  already  been  served  at  table.  Trim  off  the  skin 
and  rind,  weigh  the  meat,  mince  it  very  small,  then  pound  it  as  fine  as 
possible  with  four  ounces  of  butter  to  each  pound  of  tongue,  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  mace,  haff  as  much  of  nutmeg  and  cloves,  and  a tolerably  high 
seasoning  of  cayenne.  After  the  spices  are  well  beaten  with  the  meat, 
taste  it,  and  add  more  if  required.  A few  ounces  of  any  well-roasted  meat 
mixed  with  the  tongue  will  give  it  firmness,  in  which  it  is  apt  to  be 
deficient.  The  breasts  of  turkeys,  fowls,  partridges,  or  pheasants,  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  with  good  effect. 

Tongue,  1 lb. ; butter,  4 oz. ; mace,  1 teaspoonful ; nutmeg  and  cloves 
each,  | teaspoonful ; cayenne,  5 to  10  grains. 

Potted  Anchovies. 

Scrape  the  anchovies  very  clean,  raise  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and 
pound  it  to  a perfect  paste  in  a W edgwood  or  marble  mortar  ; then  with 
the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  press  it  through  a hair-sieve  reversed.  Next, 
weigh  the  anchovies,  and  pound  them  again  with  double  their  weight  of 
the  freshest  butter  that  can  be  procured,  a high  seasoning  of  mace  and 
cayenne,  and  a small  quantity  of  finely-grated  nutmeg  ; set  the  mixture 
by  in  a cool  place  for  three  or  four  hours  to  harden  it  before  it  is  put  into 
the  potting  pans.  If  butter  be  poured  over,  it  must  be  only  lukewarm ; 
but  the  anchovies  will  keep  well  for  two  or  three  weeks  without.  A very 
small  portion  of  rose-pink  may  be  added  to  improve  the  colour,  but  unless 
it  be  sparingly  used,  it  will  impart  a bitter  flavour  to  the  preparation. 
The  quantity  of  butter  can  be  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  as  it 
is  wished  that  the  flavour  of  the  anchovies  should  prevail. 

Anchovies  pounded,  3 oz. ; butter,  6 oz. ; mace,  third  of  teaspoonful ; 
half  as  much  cayenne ; little  nutmeg. 

Lobster  Butter. 

( For  this  see  Chapter  IX.) 

Potted  Shrimps,  or  Prawns, 

( Delicious . ) 

Let  the  fish  be  quite  freshly  boiled,  shell  them  quickly,  and  just  before 
they  are  put  into  the  mortar,  chop  them  a little  with  a very  sharp  knife  : 
pound  them  perfectly  with  a small  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  mace,  and 
cayenne.  (See  also  Chapter  VI.) 

Shrimps  (unshelled),  2 quarts ; butter,  2 to  4 oz. ; mace,  1 small  salt- 
spoonful ; cayenne,  J as  much. 

Potted  Mushrooms. 

The  recipe  for  these,  which  we  can  recommend  to  the  reader,  will  b® 
found  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Moulded  Potted  Meat  or  Pish. 

[For  the  second  course.) 

Press  very  closely  and  smoothly  into  a pan  or  mould  the  potted  ham,  or 
any  other  meat,  of  the  present  chapter,  pour  a thin  layer  of  clarified  butter 
on  the  top,  and  let  it  become  quite  cold.  When  wanted  for  table,  wind 
round  it  for  a moment  a cloth  which  has  been  dipped  into  hot  water, 
loosen  the  meat  gently  from  it  with  a thin  knife,  turn  it  on  to  a dish,  ana 
glaze  it  lightly  ; lay  a border  of  small  salad  round  it,  with  or  without  a 
decoration  of  hard  eggs,  or  surround  it  instead  with  clear  savoury  jelly 
cut  in  dice.  The  meat,  for  variety,  may  be  equally  sliced,  and  laid 
regularly  round  a pile  of  small  salad.  A very  elegant  second  course  dish 
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may  be  made  with  potted  lobsters  in  this  way,  the  centre  being 
ornamented  with  a small  shape  of  lobster  butter.  (See  page  138). 

Potted  Hare. 

The  back  of  a well-roasted  hare,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  flesh  as  are 
not  sinewy,  if  potted  by  the  directions  already  given  for  ham  and  other 
meat,  will  be  found  superior  to  the  game  prepared  as  it  usually  is  by  baking 
it  tender  either  with  a large  quantity  of  butter,  or  with  barely  sufficient 
water  or  gravy  to  cover  it ; but  when  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  potting 
is  preferred,  it  must  be  cleansed  as  for  roasting,  wiped  dry,  cut  into  joints, 
which,  after  being  seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne  (or  pepper),  and  pounded 
cloves  and  mace  or  nutmeg  well  mingled,  should  be  closely  packed  in  a 
jar  or  deep  pan,  and  slowly  baked  until  very  tender,  with  the  addition  of 
from  half  to  a whole  pound  of  fresh  butter  laid  equally  over  it,  in  small 
bits,  or  with  only  so  much  water  or  other  liquid  as  will  prevent  its 
becoming  hard  : the  jar  must  be  well  covered  with  at  least  two  separate 
folds  of  thick  brown  paper  tied  closely  over  it. 

It  should  then  be  left  to  become  perfectly  cold  ; and  the  butter  (when 
it  has  been  used)  should  be  taken  off  and  scraped  free  from  moisture,  that 
it  may  be  added  to  the  hare  in  pounding  it.  All  skin  and  sinew  must  be 
carefully  removed,  and  the  flesh  minced  before  it  is  put  into  the  mortar. 
Additional  seasoning  must  be  added  if  necessary  ; but  the  cook  must 
remember  that  all  should  be  well  blended,  and  no  particular  spioe  should 
be  allowed  to  predominate  in  the  flavour  of  the  preparation.  When  water 
or  gravy  has  been  added  to  the  hare,  firm  fresh  butter  should  be  used  in 
. potting  it : it  will  not  require  a very  large  proportion,  as  the  flesh  will  be 
far  less  dry  and  firm  than  when  it  is  roasted,  though  more  of  its  juioes  will 
have  been  withdrawn  from  it ; and  it  will  not  remain  good  so  long.  The 
bones,  gravy,  head,  and  ribs,  will  make  a small  tureen  of  excellent  sonp. 
Thick  slices  of  lean  ham  are  sometimes  baked  with  the  hare,  and  pounded 
with  it. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  quality  of  vegetables  depends  much  both  on  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  grown,  and  on  the  degree  of  care  bestowed  upon  their  culture  ; but  if 

Sroduced  in  ever  so  great  perfection,  their  excellence  will  be  entirely 
estroyed  if  they  be  badly  cooked. 

With  the  exception  of  artichokes,  which  are  said  to  be  improved  by  two 
or  three  days’  keeping,  all  the  summer  varieties  should  be  dressed  before 
their  first  freshness  has  in  any  degree  passed  off  (for  their  flavour  is  never 
so  fine  as  within  a few  hours  of  their  being  cut  or  gathered) ; but  when 
this  cannot  be  done,  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  withering. 
The  stalk-ends  of  asparagus,  cucumbers,  and  vegetable-marrow,  should  be 
placed  in  from  one  to  two  inches  of  cold  water  ; and  all  other  kinds  should 
be  spread  on  a cool  brick  floor.  When  this  has  been  neglected,  they  must 
be  thrown  into  cold  water  for  some  time  before  they  are  boiled  to  recover 
them,  though  they  will  prove  even  then  but  very  inferior  eating. 

Vegetables  when  not  sufficiently  cooked  are  known  to  be  so  exceedingly 
unwholesome  and  indigestible,  that  the  custom  of  serving  them  crisp, 
which  means,  in  reality,  only  half-boiled,  should  be  altogether  disregarded 
when  health  is  considered  of  more  importance  than  fashion  ; but  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  after  they  are  quite  done, 
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or  both  their  nutritive  properties  and  their  flavour  will  be  lost,  and  their 
good  appearance  destroyed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  drain  them 
thoroughly  in  a warm  strainer,  and  to  serve  them  very  hot,  with  well 
made  sauces,  if  with  any. 

Only  dried  peas  or  beans,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  potatoes,  are  put 
at  first  into  cold  water.  All  others  require  plenty  of  fast-boiling,  which 
should  be  ready  salted  and  skimmed  before  they  are  thrown  into  it. 

To  Clear  Vegetables  from  Insects. 

Lay  them  for  half  an  hour  or  more  into  a pan  of  strong  brine,  with  the 
stalk  ends  uppermost ; this  will  destroy  the  small  snails  and  other  insects 
which  cluster  in  the  leaves,  and  they  will  fall  out  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
A pound  and  a half  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water  will  answer  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  strained  daily  it  will  last  for  some  time. 

To  Boil  Vegetables  Green. 

After  they  have  been  properly  prepared  and  washed,  throw  them  into 
plenty  of  boiling  water  which  has  been  salted  and  well  skimmed  ; and 
keep  them  uncovered  and  boiling  fast  until  they  are  done,  taking  every 
precaution  against  their  being  smoked.  Should  the  water  be  very  hard, 
a small  half-teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  added  with  the  salt, 
for  every  two  quarts,  and  will  greatly  improve  the  colour  of  the  veget- 
ables ; but  if  used  in  undue  proportion  it  will  injure  them ; green  peas 
especially  will  be  quickly  reduced  to  a mash  if  boiled  with  too  large  a 
quantity. 

Water,  1 gallon  ; salt,  2 oz. ; soda,  J oz.  ; or  carbonate  of  soda,  1 teaspoon- 
ful. 

Potatoes. 

(Remarks  on  their  properties  and  importance. ) 

There  is  no  vegetable  commonly  cultivated  in  this  country,  we  venture 
to  assert,  which  is  comparable  in  value  to  the  potato  when  it  is  of  a good 
sort,  has  been  grown  in  a suitable  soil,  and  is  properly  cooked  and  served. 
It  must  be  very  nutritious,  or  it  would  not  sustain  the  strength  of 
thousands  of  people  whose  almost  sole  food  it  constitutes,  and  who,  when 
they  can  procure  a sufficient  supply  of  it  to  satisfy  fully  the  demands  of 
hunger,  are  capable  of  accomplishing  the  heaviest  daily  labour.  It  may 
not  be  wise  to  depend  for  subsistence  on  a root  of  which  the  crop  un- 
happily is  so  frequently  in  these  days  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by 
disease,  and  for  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  a substitute  that  is  equally 
cheap,  wholesome,  and  satisfying  ; but  we  can  easily  comprehend  the  pre- 
dilection of  an  entire  people  for  a tuber  which  combines,  like  the  potato, 
the  solidity  almost  of  bread,  with  the  healthful  properties  of  various  other 
fresh  vegetables,  without  their  acidity  ; and  which  also  can  be  cooked  and 
served  in  so  many  different  forms.  The  wretched  manner  in  which  it  is 
dressed  in  many  English  houses  renders  it  comparatively  valueless,  and 
accounts  in  a measure  for  the  prodigality  with  which  it  is  thrown  away 
when  cold,  even  in  seasons  when  its  price  is  highest.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  a few  words  of  remark  here  on  the  daily  waste  of  wholesome  food  in 
this  country  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic  abuses 
that  exist  amongst  us  ; and  one  which  it  is  most  painful  to  witness  while 
we  see  at  the  same  time  the  half  starvation  of  large  masses  of  our  people. 
It  is  an  evil  which  the  steady  and  resolute  opposition  of  the  educated 
classes  would  soon  greatly  check  ; and  which  ought  not  vainly  to  appeal 
to  their  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  augmenting,  as  it  must,  the  priva- 
tions of  the  scantily-fed  poor  ; for  the  “ waste  * of  one  part  of  the 
community  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  “want”  of  the  remainder. 
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Boiled  Potatoes. 

(As  in  Ireland .) 

Potatoes,  to  boil  well  together,  should  be  all  of  the  same  sort,  and  as 
nearly  equal  in  size  as  may  be.  Wash  off  the  mould,  and  scrub  them  very 
clean  with  a hard  brush,  but  neither  scoop  nor  apply  a knife  to  them  in 
any  way,  even  to  clear  the  eyes.  “ Because,”  in  the  words  of  our  clever 
Irish  correspondent,  “ the  water  through  these  parts  is  then  admitted  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  vegetable ; and  the  latent  heat,  after  cooking,  is  not 
sufficient  to  throw  it  off : this  renders  the  potatoes  very  unwholesome. 
Rinse  them  well,  and  arrange  them  compactly  in  a saucepan,  so  that  they 
may  not  lie  loose  in  the  water,  and  that  a small  quantity  may  suffice  to 
cover  them.  Pour  this  in  cold,  and  when  it  boils,  throw  in  about  a large 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  quart,  and  simmer  the  potatoes  until  they  ate 
nearly  done,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  minutes  let  them  boil  rapidly. 
When  they  are  tender  quite  through,  which  may  be  known  by  probing 
them  with  a fork,  pour  all  the  water  from  them  immediately,  lift  the  lid 
of  the  saucepan  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  place  them  on  a trivet, 
high  over  the  fire,  or  by  the  side  of  it,  until  the  moisture  has  entirely 
evaporated  ; then  peel,  and  send  them  to  table  as  quickly  as  possible, 
either  in  a hot  napkin,  or  in  a dish,  of  which  the  cover  is  so  placed  that 
the  steam  can  pass  off.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  serving  them  after 
they  are  once  taken  from  the  fire.  Irish  families  always  prefer  them 
served  in  their  skins.  Some  kinds  will  be  sufficiently  boiled  in  twenty 
minutes,  others  in  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

20  minutes  to  1 hour,  or  more. 

Obs. — The  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  should  barely  cover  the 
potatoes.  After  it  is  poured  off,  they  should  be  steamed  for  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  if  large. 

Boiled  Potatoes  with  the  Skin  On. 

Habitual  potato-eaters  know  well  that  this  vegetable  is  never  so  good 
as  when  served  in  the  skin  the  instant  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  dished  in 
a hot  napkin,  or  sent  to  table  without  a cover  over  it.  It  should  also  be 
clean  and  dry  that  it  may  at  pleasure  be  taken  in  the  fingers  and  broken 
like  bread,  or  held  in  the  dinner  napkin  while  the  inside  is  scooped  out 
with  a fork,  thus  forming  it  into  a sort  of  cup.  The  large  Yorkshire 
Regents,  dressed  and  eaten  in  this  way  afford  in  themselves  an  almost 
sufficient  meal.  We  have  found  from  long  daily  experience,  that  those 
which  averaged  three,  or  at  the  utmost  four  to  the  pound,  were  the  best 
in  quality,  and  remained  so  to  quite  the  end  of  their  season  : they  required 
as  the  spring  advanced,  an  hour’s  boiling  or  more. 

Boiled  Potatoes. 

( The  Lancashire  Way.) 

Pare  the  potatoes,  cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  boil  them  slowly 
until  they  are  quite  tender,  but  watch  them  carefully  that  they  may  not 
be  overdone ; drain  off  the  water  entirely,  strew  some  salt  over  them, 
leave  the  saucepan  uncovered  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  shake  it  forcibly 
every  minute  or  two,  until  the  whole  of  the  potatoes  appear  dry  and 
floury.  Lancashire  cooks  dress  the  vegetable  in  this  way  to  perfection, 
but  it  is  far  from  an  economical  mode,  as  a large  portion  of  the  potato 
adheres  to  the  saucepan  ; it  has,  however,  many  admirers. 

To  Boil  New  Potatoes. 

These  are  never  good  unless  freshly  dug.  Take  them  of  equal  size,  and 
ruu  off  the  skins  with  a brush  or  a very  coarse  cloth,  wash  them  clean, 
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and  put  them  without  salt  into  boiling,  or  at  least,  quite  hot  water  ; boil 
them  softly,  and  when  they  are  tender  enough  to  serve,  pour  off  the  water 
entirely,  strew  some  fine  salt  over  them,  give  them  a shake,  and  let  them 
stand  by  the  fire  in  the  saucepan  for  a minute  ; then  dish  and  serve  them 
immediately.  Some  cooks  throw  in  a small  slice  of  fresh  butter,  with  the 
salt,  and  toss  them  gently  in  it  after  it  is  dissolved.  This  is  a good  mode, 
but  the  more  usual  one  is  to  send  melted  butter  to  table  with  them,  or  to 
pour  white  sauce  over  them  when  they  are  very  young,  and  served  early 
in  the  season. 

Very  small,  10  to  15  minutes  : moderate  sized,  15  to  20  minutes. 

Obs.—We  always,  for  our  own  eating,  have  new  potatoes  steamed  for 
ten  minutes  or  longer  after  the  water  is  poured  from  them,  and  think  they 
are  much  improved  by  the  process.  They  should  be  thoroughly  boiled 
before  this  is  done. 


New  Potatoes  in  Butter. 

Rub  off  the  skins,  wash  the  potatoes  well  and  wipe  them  dry  ; put  them 
with  three  ounces  of  good  butter  for  a small  dish,  and  with  four  ounces 
or  more  for  a large  one,  into  a well-tinned  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and 
simmer  them  over  a gentle  fire  for  about  half  an  hour.  Keep  them  well 
shaken  or  tossed,  that  they  may  be  equally  done,  and  throw  in  some  salt 
when  they  begin  to  stew.  This  is  a good  mode  of  dressing  them  when 
they  are  very  young  and  watery. 


Boiled  Potatoes. 

( Captain  Rater’s  Recipe.) 

Wash,  wipe,  and  pare  the  potatoes,  cover  them  with  cold  water,  and 
boil  them  gently  until  they  are  done,  pour  off  the  water,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  fine  salt  over  them ; then  take  each  potato  separately  with  a 
spoon,  and  lay  it  into  a clean  warm  cloth,  twist  this  so  as  to  press  all  the 
moisture  from  the  vegetable,  and  render  it  quite  round  ; turn  it  carefully 
into  a dish  placed  before  the  fire,  throw  a cloth  over,  and  when  all  are 
done,  send  them  to  table  quickly.  Potatoes  dressed  in  this  way  are 
mashed  without  the  slightest  trouble  ; it  is  also  by  far  the  best  method  of 
preparing  them  for  puddings  or  for  cakes. 

Boasted  or  Baked  Potatoes. 

Scrub  and  wash  exceedingly  clean  some  potatoes  nearly  assorted  in 
size  ; wipe  they  very  dry,  and  roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire, 
placing  them  at  a distance  from  it,  and  keeping  them  often  turned  ; or 
arrange  them  in  a coarse  dish,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  Dish 
them  neatly  in  a napkin,  and  send  them  very  hot  to  table ; serve  cold 
butter  with  them. 

If  to  upwards  of  2 hours. 

Scooped  Potatoes.  (Entremets. ) 

Wash  and  wipe  some  large  potatoes  of  a firm  kind,  and  with  a small 
scoop  adapted  to  the  purpose,  form  as  many  diminutive  ones  as  will  fill  a 
dish  ; cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  when  they  have  boiled  very  gently 
for  five  minutes  pour  it  off,  and  put  more  cold  water  to  them  ; after  thej 
have  simmered  a second  time  for  five  minutes,  drain  the  water  quite  away 
place  the  cover  of  the  saucepan  so  as  to  leave  an  inch  or  more  of  opeu 
space  for  the  moisture  to  evaporate,  and  let  them  steam  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  from  four  to  five  minutes  longer.  Dish  them  carefully,  pour  white 
sauce  over  them,  and  serve  them  in  the  second  course.  Old  potatoes  thus 
prepared,  have  often  been  made  to  pass  for  new  ones,  at  the  best  tables, 
at  the  season  in  which  the  fresh  vegetable  was  dearest.  The  time  required 
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to  boil  them  will  of  course  vary  with  their  quality  : we  give  the  method 
which  we  have  found  very  successful. 

Crisped  Potatoes.  (Entremets. ) 

{Or  to  serve  with  Cheese). 

Wash  well,  and  wipe,  some  potatoes  of  good  flavour  ; cut  them  up  into 
slices  of  from  half  to  a whole  inch  thick,  free  them  from  the  skins,  and 
then  pare  them  round  and  round  in  very  thin,  and  very  long  ribbons. 
Lay  them  into  a pan  of  cold  water,  and  half  an  hour  before  they  are  wanted 
for  table  lift  them  on  to  a sieve  that  they  may  be  well  drained.  Fry  them 
in  good  butter,  which  should  be  very  hot  when  they  are  thrown  in,  until 
they  are  quite  crisp,  and  lightly  browned  ; drain  and  dry  them  on  a soft 
cloth,  pile  them  in  a hot  dish,  strew  over  them  a mixed  seasoning  of  salt 
and  cayenne  in  fine  powder,  and  serve  them  without  delay.  For  the 
second  course,  dress  them  in  the  same  manner,  but  omit  the  cayenne. 
Five  or  six  minutes  will  fry  them. 

Fried  Potatoes.  (Entremets.) 

{A  Plainer  Recipe.) 

After  having  washed  them,  wipe  and  pare  some  raw  potatoes,  cut  them 
in  slices  of  equal  thickness,  or  into  thin  shavings,  and  throw  them  into 
plenty  of  boiling  butter,  or  very  pure  clarified  dripping.  Fry  them  of  a 
fine  light  brown,  and  very  crisp  ; lift  them  out  with  a skimmer,  drain 
them  on  a soft  warm  cloth,  dish  them  very  hot,  and  sprinkle  fine  salt  over 
them.  This  is  an  admirable  way  of  dressing  potatoes,  very  common  on 
the  Continent,  but  less  so  in  England  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Pared  in 
ribbons  or  shavings  of  equal  width,  as  in  the  recipe  above,  and  served  dry 
and  well  fried,  lightly  piled  in  a dish,  they  make  a handsome  appearance* 
and  are  excellent  eating.  If  sliced  they  should  be  something  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

Boil  them  perfectly  tender  quite  through,  pour  off  the  water,  and  steam 
them  very  dry  by  the  directions  already  given  in  the  recipe  of  Irish  boiled 

Eotatoes,  peel  them  quickly,  take  out  every  speck,  and  while  they  are  still 
ot,  press  the  potatoes  through  an  earthen  cullender,  or  bruise  them  to  a 
smooth  mash  with  a strong  wooden  fork  or  spoon,  but  never  pound  them 
in  a mortar,  as  that  will  reduce  them  to  a close  heavy  paste.  Let  them  be 
entirely  free  from  lumps,  for  nothing  can  be  more  indicative  of  carelessness 
or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cook,  than  mashed  potatoes  sent  to  table 
full  of  these.  Melt  in  a clean  saucepan  a slice  of  good  butter  with  a few 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  or,  better  still,  of  cream ; put  in  the  potatoes  after  having 
sprinkled  some  fine  salt  upon  them,  and  stir  the  whole  over  a gentle  fire 
with  a wooden  spoon,  until  the  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  and  the  whole 
is  very  hot.  It  may  then  be  served  directly  ; or  heaped  high  in  a dish, 
left  rough  on  the  surface,  and  browned  before  the  fire  ; or  it  may  be 
pressed  into  a well  buttered  mould  of  handsome  form,  which  has  been 
strewed  with  the  finest  bread  crumbs,  and  shaken  free  from  the  loose 
ones,  then  turned  out,  and  browned  in  a Dutch  or  common  oven.  More 
or  less  liquid  will  be  required  to  moisten  sufficiently  potatoes  of  various 
kinds. 

Potatoes  mashed,  2 lbs. ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; butter,  1 to  2 oz. ; milk  or 
cream,  £ pint. 

Obs. — Mashed  potatoes  are  often  moulded  with  a cup,  and  then  equally 
browned  : any  other  shape  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  and  many  are 
of  better  appearance. 
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Potato  Balls,  or  Croquettes, 

Boil  some  floury  potatoes  very  dry,  mash  them  as  smoothly  as  possible, 
season  them  well  with  salt  and  white  pepper,  warm  them  with  about  an 
ounce  of  butter  to  the  pound,  or  rather  more  if  it  will  not  render  them  too 
moist,  and  a few  spoonfuls  of  good  cream.  Boil  them  very  dry  ; let  them 
cool  a little,  roll  them  into  balls,  sprinkle  over  them  vermicelli  crushed 
slightly  with  the  hand,  and  fry  them  a fine  light  brown.  They  may  be 
dished  round  a shape  of  plain  mashed  potatoes,  or  piled  on  a napkin  by 
themselves.  They  may  likewise  be  rolled  in  egg  and  fine  bread-crumbs 
instead  of  in  the  vermicelli,  or  in  ground  rice,  which  answers  very  well 
for  them. 

Potato  Boulettes.  (SEtitr emetg.) 

(Good.)} 

Boil  some  good  potatoes  as  dry  as  possible,  or  let  them  be  prepared  by 
Captain  Kater’s  recipe ; mash  a pound  of  them  very  smoothly,  and  mix 
with  them  while  they  are  still  warm,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a little  nutmeg,  the  beaten  and  strained  yolks  of  four 
€jjggs,  and  last  of  all  the  whites  thoroughly  whisked.  Mould  the  mixture 
with  a teaspoon  and  drop  it  into  a small  pan  of  boiling  butter,  or  of  very 
pure  lard,  and  fry  the  boulettes  for  five  minutes  over  a moderate  fire  ; they 
should  be  of  a fine  pale  brown,  and  very  light.  Drain  them  well  and  dish 
them  on  a hot  napkin. 

Potatoes,  1 lb.  ; butter,  2 oz. ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; eggs,  4 : 5 minutes. 

Obs. — These  boulettes  are  exceeding  light  and  delicate,  and  make  an 
excellent  dish  for  the  second  course  ; but  we  think  that  a few  spoonfuls 
of  sweet  fresh  cream  boiled  with  them  until  the  mixture  becomes  dry, 
would  both  enrich  them  and  improve  their  flavour.  They  should  be 
dropped  into  the  pan  with  a teaspoon,  as  they  ought  to  be  small,  and  they 
will  swell  in  the  cooking. 

Potato  Rissoles. 

(French,) 

Mash  and  season  the  potatoes  with  salt,  and  white  pepper  or  cayenne, 
and  mix  with  them  plenty  of  minced  parsley,  and  a small  quantity  of 
green  onions,  or  eschalots  ; add  sufficient  yolks  of  eggs  to  bind  the  mixture 
together,  roll  it  into  small  balls,  and  fry  them  in  plenty  of  lard  or  butter 
over  a moderate  fire,  or  they  will  be  too  much  browned  before  they  are 
done  through.  Ham,  or  any  other  kind  of  meat  finely  minced,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  herbs,  or  added  to  them. 

Potatoes  a la  Maitre  D’Eotel. 

Boil  in  the  usual  manner  some  potatoes  of  a firm  kind,  peel,  and  let 
them  cool ; then  cut  them  equally  into  quarter-inch  slices.  Dissolve  in  a 
very  Mean  stewpan  or  saucepan  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  good  butter, 
stir  to  it  a small  desertspoonful  of  flour,  and  shake  the  pan  over  the  fire 
for  two  or  three  minutes  ; add  by  slow  degrees  a small  cupful  of  boiling 
water,  some  pepper,  salt,  and  a tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley ; put  in 
the  potatoes,  and  toss  them  gently  over  a clear  fire  until  they  are  quite 
hot,  and  the  sauce  adheres  well  to  them  : at  the  instant  of  serving  add  a 
desertspoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice.  Pale  veal  gravy  may  be  substituted 
for  the  water  ; and  the  potatoes  after  being  thickly  sliced,  may  be  quickly 
cut  of  the  same  size  with  a small  round  cutter. 

Potatoes  h la  Creme. 

Prepare  the  potatoes  as  above,  and  toss  them  gently  in  a quarter  of  a 
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pint  or  more  of  thick  white  sauce  or  of  common  btfchamel,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  the  minced  parsley. 

Kale  Cannon. 

{An  Irish  Recipe.) 

Mix  in  about  equal  proportions  (these  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  moment)  some  smoothly  mashed  potatoes,  and  some  young 
sprouts  or  greens  of  any  kind,  first  boiled  quite  tender,  pressed  very  dry, 
and  chopped  a little  if  needful.  Mash  up  the  whole  well  together,  add  a 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  a small  bit  of  butter,  and  a spoonful  or  two 
of  cream  or  milk  put  ; a raw  onion  into  the  middle  of  the  mass,  and  stir  it 
over  a clear  fire  ..until  it  is  very  hot  and  sufficiently  dry  to  be  moulded 
and  turned  out  for  table,  or  dished  in  the  usual  manner.  Take  out  the 
onion  before  the  kale  cannon  is  served.  In  Ireland  mashed  parsneps  and 
potatoes  are  mingled  in  the  same  way,  and  called  parsnep  cannon.  A good 
summer  variety  of  the  preparation  is  made  there  also  with  Windsor  beans 
boiled  tender,  skinned,  and  bruised  to  a paste,  then  thoroughly  blended 
with  the  potatoes.  Turnips,  too,  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
parsneps  ; but  these  or  any  other  watery  vegetable  should  be  well  dried 
over  a gentle  fire  as  directed  for  mashed  turnips  in  this  chapter,  before 
they  are  added  to  the  potatoes. 

Boiled  Sea-Kale. 

Wash,  trim,  and  tie  the  kale  in  bunches,  and  throw  it  into  plenty  of 
boiling  water  with  some  salt  into  it.  When  it  is  perfectly  tender,  lift  it 
out,  drain  it  well  from  the  water,  and  send  it  to  table  with  good  melted 
butter.  When  fashion  is  not  particularly  regarded  we  would  recommend 
its  being  served  upon  a toast  like  asparagus.  About  twenty  minutes  will 
boil  it,  rather  less  for  persons  who  like  it  crisp. 

18  to  20  minutes. 

Sea-Kale  stewed  in  Gravy.  (Entremets.) 

Boil  the  kale  for  ten  minutes  in  salt  and  water ; drain  it  well,  and  put 
it  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  good  brown  gravy  as  will  nearly  cover  it ; 
stew  it  gently  for  ten  minutes  or  until  it  is  tender,  and  send  it  to  table 
in  the  gravy  very  hot.  Another  excellent  mode  of  serving  this  vegetable 
is,  to  boil  it  in  salt  and  water,  and  to  pour  over  it  plenty  of  rich  white 
sauce  after  it  is  dished. 

Spinach.  (Entremets.) 

{French  Recipe.) 

Pick  the  spinach  leaf  by  leaf  from  the  stems,  and  wash  it  in  abundance 
of  spring  water,  changing  it  several  times  ; then  shake  it  in  a dry  cloth 
held  by  the  four  corners,  or  drain  it  on  a large  sieve.  Throw  it  into 
sufficient  well-salted  boiling  water  to  allow  it  to  float  freely,  and  keep  it 
pressed  down  with  a skimmer  that  it  may  be  equally  done.  When  quite 
young  it  will  be  tender  in  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  but  to  ascertain  if 
it  be  so,  take  a leaf  and  squeeze  it  between  the  fingers.  If  to  be  dressed 
in  the  French  mode,  drain,  and  then  throw  it  directly  into  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  and  when  it  is  cool  form  it  into  balls  and  press  the  moisture 
thoroughly  from  it  with  the  hands. 

Next,  chop  it  extremely  fine  upon  a clean  trencher  ; put  two  ounces  (foi 
a large  dish)  of  butter  into  a stewpan  or  bright  thick  saucepan,  lay  the 
spinach  on  it,  and  keep  it  stirred  over  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  or 
until  it  appears  dry  ; dredge  in  a spoonful  of  flour,  and  turn  the  spinach 
as  it  is  added  ; pour  to  it  gradually,  a few  spoonfuls  of  very  rich  veal 
gravy,  or,  if  preferred,  of  good  boiling  cream  (with  the  last  of  these  a 
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dessertspoonful  or  more  of  pounded  sugar  may  be  added  for  a second- 
course  dish,  when  the  true  French  mode  of  dressing  the  vegetable  is  liked.) 
Stew  the  whole  briskly  until  the  liquid  is  entirely  absorbed  ; dish,  and 
serve  the  spinach  very  hot,  with  small  pale  fried  sippets  round  it,  or  with 
leaves  of  puff  paste  fresh  from  the  oven,  or  well  dried  after  having  been 
fried.  For  ornament,  the  sippets  may  be  fancifully  shaped  with  a tfca 
gutter.  A proper  seasoning  of  salt  must  not  be  omitted  in  this,  or  any 
other  preparation  of  the  spinach. 

Spinach  a 1‘Anglaise.  (Entremets.) 

( Or,  English  fashion. ) 

Boil  the  spinach  as  already  directed,  and  after  it  has  been  well  squeezed 
and  chopped,  stir  it  over  a moderate  fire  until  it  is  very  dry  ; moisten  it 
with  as  much  thick  rich  gravy  as  will  flavour  it  well,  and  turn  and  stew 
it  quite  fast  until  it  is  again  very  dry  ; then  press  it  into  a hot  mould  of 
handsome  form,  turn  it  into  a dish,  and  serve  it  quickly.  Two  or  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  may  be  laid  into  the  saucepan  with  the  spinach  at 
first,  as  a substitute  for  the  gravy.  When  a perforated  tin  shape,  ordinarily 
used  for  moulding  spinach,  is  not  at  hand,  one  of  earthenware,  slightly 
buttered,  will  serve  nearly  as  well. 

Spinach. 

( Common  English  Mode.) 

Boil  the  spinach  very  green  in  plenty  of  water,  drain,  and  then  press 
the  moisture  from  it  between  two  trenchers  ; chop  it  small,  put  it  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  stjr  the  whole  until  well 
mixed  and  very  hot.  Smooth  it  in  a dish,  mark  it  in  dice,  and  send  it 
quickly  to  table. 

Amother  Common  English  Recipe  for  Spinach. 

Take  it  leaf  by  leaf  from  the  stalks,  and  be  very  careful  to  clear  it  from 
any  weeds  that  may  be  amongst  it,  and  to  free  it  by  copious  and  repeated 
washings  from  every  particle  of  sand,  or  earth.  Put  it  into  a large  well- 
tinned  stewpan  or  saucepan,  with  the  water  only  which  hangs  about  it ; 
throw  in  a small  spoonful  of  salt,  and  keep  it  constantly  pressed  down 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  turned  often  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
until  it  is  perfectly  tender.  Drain  off  the  superflous  moisture,  chop  the 
spinach  quickly  on  a hot  trencher ; dish  and  serve  it  immediately.  Fried 
sippets  of  bread  should  always  be  served  round  this  vegetable,  unless  it 
be  prepared  for  an  invalid. 

To  Dress  Dandelions  like  Spinach,  or  as  a Salad. 

( Very  wholesome. ) 

This  common  weed  of  the  fields  and  highways  is  an  excellent  vegetable, 
the  young  leaves  forming  an  admirable  adjunct  to  a salad,  and  much 
resembling  endive  when  boiled  and  prepared  in  the  same  way,  or  in  any 
of  the  modes  directed  for  spinach.  The  slight  bitterness  of  its  flavour  is 
to  many  persons  very  agreeable  ; and  it  is  often  served  at  well-appointed 
tables.  It  has  also,  we  believe,  the  advantage  of  possessing  valuable 
medicinal  qualities.  Take  the  roots  before  the  blossom  is  at  all  advanced, 
if  they  can  readily  be  found  in  that  state ; if  not,  pluck  off  and  use  the 
young  leaves  only.  Wash  them  as  clean  as  possible,  and  boil  them  tender 
in  a large  quantity  of  water  as  for  sprouts  and  spina.ch.  Drain  them  well, 
press  them  dry  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  serve  them  quite  plain  with 
melted  butter  in  a tureen  ; or  squeeze,  chop,  and  heat  them  afresh,  with 
a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  a morsel  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a 
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spoonful  or  two  of  gravy  or  cream.  A very  large  portion  of  the  leaves 
will  be  required  for  a dish,  as  they  shrink  exceedingly  in  the  cooking. 
For  a salad,  take  them  very  young  and  serve  them  entire,  or  break  them 
quite  small  with  the  fingers  ; then  wash  and  drain  them.  Dress  them 
with  oil  and  vinegar,  or  with  any  other  sauce  which  may  be  preferred 
with  them. 

Boiled  Turnip  Radishes. 

These  should  be  freshly  drawn,  young  and  white.  Wash  and  trim  them 
neatly,  leaving  on  two  or  three  of  the  small  inner  leaves  of  the  top.  Boil 
them  in  plenty  of  salted  water  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  tender  send  them  to  table  well  drained,  with  melted 
butter  or  white  sauce.  Common  radishes  when  young,  tied  in  bunches, 
and  boiled  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  then  served  on  a toast 
like  asparagus,  are  very  good. 

Boiled  Leeks. 

Trim  off  the  coarser  leaves  from  some  young  leeks,  cut  them  into  equal 
lengths,  tie  them  into  small  bunches,  and  boil  them  in  plenty  of  water 
which  has  been  previously  salted  and  skimmed ; serve  them  on  a toast, 
and  send  melted  butter  to  table  with  them. 

20  to  25  minutes. 

Stewed  Lettuces. 

Strip  off  the  outer  leaves,  and  cut  away  the  stalks  ; wash  the  lettuces 
with  exceeding  nicety,  and  throw  them  into  water  salted  as  for  all  green 
vegetables.  When  they  are  quite  tender,  which  will  be  ki  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes,  according  to  their  age  lift  them  out  and  press  the  water 
thoroughly  from  them  ; chop  them  a little,  and  heat  them  in  a clean 
saucepan  with  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  a small  slice  of  butter  ; 
then  dredge  in  a little  flour  and  stir  them  well ; add  next  a small  cup  of 
broth  or  gravy,  boil  them  quickly  until  they  are  tolerably  dry,  then  stir 
in  a little  pale  vinegar  or  lemon- juice,  and  serve  them  as  hot  as  possible, 
with  fried  sippets  round  them. 

Boiled  Asparagus, 

With  a sharp  knife  scrape  the  stems  of  the  asparagus  lightly  but  very 
clean,  from  within  one  to  two  inches  of  the  green  tender  points  ; throw 
them  into  cold  water  as  they  are  done,  and  when  all  are  ready,  tie  them 
in  bunches  of  equal  size,  cut  the  large  ends  evenly,  that  the  asparagus 
may  be  all  of  the  same  length,  and  put  it  into  plenty  of  boiling  water 
prepared  by  the  directions  of  page  279.  Cut  a round  of  bread  quite  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  after  having  pared  off  the  crust,  toast  it  a delicate 
brown  on  both  sides.  When  the  stalks  of  the  asparagus  are  tender,  lift  it 
out  directly,  or  it  will  lose  both  its  colour  and  its  flavour,  and  will  also  be 
liable  to  break  ; dip  the  toast  quickly  into  the  water  in  which  it  was 
boiled,  and  dish  the  vegetable  upon  it,  with  the  points  meeting  in  the 
centre.  Send  rich  melted  butter  to  table  with  it.  In  France,  a small 
quantity  of  vinegar  is  stirred  into  the  sauce  before  it  is  served  ; and  many 
persons  like  the  addition.  Asparagus  may  be  preserved  for  a day  of  two 
sufficiently  fresh  for  use,  by  keeping  the  stalks  immersed  in  an  inch-depth 
of  cold  water  ; but  it  is  never  so  good  as  when  dressed  directly  it  is  cut, 
or  within  a few  hours  after. 

20  to  25  minutes. 

Ohs. — Abroad,  boiled  asparagus  is  very  frequently  served  cold,  and 
eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  cm*  a sauce  Mayonnaise. 
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Asparagus  Points  Dressed  like  Peas.  (Entremets. ) 

This  is  a convenient  mode  of  dressing  asparagus,  when  it  is  too  small 
and  green  to  make  a good  appearance  plainly  boiled.  Cut  the  points  so 
far  only  as  they  are  perfectly  tender,  in  bits  of  equal  size,  not  more  than 
the  third  of  an  inch  in  length  ; wash  them  very  clean,  and  throw  them  into 
plenty  of  boiling  water,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  salt  and  a few  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  When  they  are  tolerably  tender,  which  will  be  in 
from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  drain  them  well,  and  spread  them  on  a clean 
cloth ; fold  it  over  them,  wipe  them  gently,  and  when  they  are  quite 
dry  put  them  into  a clean  stewpan  with  a good  slice  of  butter,  which 
should  be  just  dissolved  before  the  asparagus  is  added ; stew  them 
in  this  over  a brisk  fire,  shaking  them  often  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  ; 
dredge  in  about  a small  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  add  half  that  quantity 
of  white  sugar  ; then  pour  in  boiling  water  to  nearly  cover  the  asparagus, 
and  boil  it  rapidly  until  but  little  liquid  remains  : stir  in  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  heap  the  asparagus  high  in  a dish,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 
The  sauce  should  adhere  entirely  to  the  vegetable  as  in  green  peas  a la 
Franpaise. 

Boiled  Green  Peas. 

To  be  eaten  in  perfection  these  should  be  young,  very  freshly  gathered* 
and  shelled  just  before  they  are  boiled  ; should  there  be  great  inequality 
in  their  size,  the  smaller  ones  may  be  separated  from  the  others,  and 
thrown  into  the  saucepan  four  or  five  minutes  later.  Wash,  and  drain 
the  peas  in  a cullender,  put  them  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water,  salted 
by  the  directions  of  page  279  ; keep  the  pan  uncovered,  and  let  them  boil 
rapidly  until  they  are  tender  ; drain  them  well,  dish  them  quickly,  and 
serve  them  very  hot,  with  good  melted  butter  in  a tureen  ; or  put  a slice 
of  fresh  butter  into  the  midst  of  the  peas,  heap  them  well  over  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish,  and  let  it  dissolve  before  they  are  disturbed.  Never* 
on  any  account,  boil  or  mix  mint  with  them  unless  it  be  expressly  ordered, 
as  it  is  particularly  distasteful  to  many  persons.  It  should  be  served  in 
small  heaps  round  them,  if  at  all. 

15  to  25  minutes,  or  more  if  old. 

Green  Peas  & la  Franijaise.  (Entremets. ) 

Throw  a quart  of  young  and  freshly-shelled  peas  into  plenty  of  spring 
water  with  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  and  with  the  hand  work  them 
together  until  the  butter  adheres  well  to  the  peas  ; lift  them  out,  and 
drain  them  in  a cullender ; put  them  into  a stewpan  or  thick  saucepan 
without  any  water,  and  let  them  remain  over  a gentle  fire,  and  be  stirred 
occasionally  for  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  of  their  first  beginning  to 
simmer ; then  pour  to  them  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  just  cover  them  ; 
throw  in  a small  quantity  of  salt,  and  keep  them  boiling  quickly  for  forty 
minutes  : stir  Avell  amongst  them  a small  lump  of  sugar  which  has  been 
dipped  quickly  into  water,  and  a thickening  of  about  half  an  ounce  of 
butter  very  smoothly  mixed  with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  ; shake  them  over 
the  fire  for  two  minutes,  and  serve  them  directly  heaped  high  in  a very 
hot  dish  : there  will  be  no  sauce  except  that  which  adheres  to  the  peas  if 
they  be  properly  managed.  We  have  found  marrow  fats  excellent,  dressed 
by  this  recipe.  Fresh  and  good  butter  should  be  used  with  them  always. 

# Peas,  1 quart ; butter,  2 oz. : 20  minutes.  Water  to  cover  the  peas  : 
little  salt : 40  minutes.  Sugar,  small  lump  ; butter,  \ oz.  ; flour,  1 tea- 
spoonful : 2 minutes. 

Green  Peaa  with  Cream.  (Entremets.) 

Boil  a quart  of  young  peas  perfectly  tender  in  salt  and  water,  and  drain 
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them  as  dry  as  possible.  Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter  ^in  a dean 
stewpan,  stir  smoothly  to  it  when  it  boils  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  and 
shake  these  over  the  tire  for  three  or  four  minutes,  but  without  allowing 
them  to  take  the  slightest  colour  ; pour  gradually  to  them  a cup  of  rich 
cream,  add  a small  lump  of  sugar  pounded,  let  the  sauce  boil,  then  put  in 
the  peas  and  toss  them  gently  in  it  until  they  are  very  hot : dish  and 
jerve  them  quickly. 

Peas,  1 quart : 18  to  25  minutes.  Butter  1 J oz. ; flour,  1 dessertspoonful : 
3 to  5 minutes.  Sugar,  1 saltspoonful ; cream,  1 cupful. 

Boiled  French  Beans. 

When  the  beans  are  very  small  and  young,  merely  take  off  the  ends 
and  stalks,  and  drop  them  into  plenty  of  spring  water  as  they  are  done  ; 
when  all  are  ready  wash  and  drain  them  well,  throw  them  into  a large 
saucepan  of  fast-boiling  water,  salted  as  usual,  and  when  they  are  quite 
tender,  which  will  be  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  minutes,  pour  them  into 
a cullender,  shake  the  water  from  them,  dish,  and  send  them  quickly  to 
table  with  good  melted  butter  in  a tureen.  When  from  half  to  two  parts 
grown,  cut  the  beans  obliquely  into  a lozenge  form,  or,  when  a less  modem 
fashion  is  preferred,  split  them  lengthwise  into  delicate  strips,  and  then 
cut  them  once  across  : the  strings  should  be  drawn  off  with  the  tops  and 
stalks.  No  mode  of  dressing  it  can  render  this  vegetable  good  when  it  is 
old,  but  if  the  sides  be  pared  off,  the  beans  cut  thin,  and  boiled  tender 
with  rather  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  soda,  they  will  be  of 
excellent  colour,  and  tolerably  eatable. 

French  Beans  & la  Fran<jaise.  (Entremets.) 

Boil,  and  drain  them  thoroughly  ; then  put  them  into  a clean  stewpan, 
or  well-tinned  iron  saucepan,  and  shake  them  over  the  fire  until  they  are 
very  dry  and  hot ; add  to  them  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
cut  into  snrnll  bits,  some  white  pepper,  a little  salt,  and  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon  ; toss  them  gently  for  a few  minutes  over  a clear  fire,  and  serve 
them  very  hot.  Should  the  butter  turn  to  oil,  a spoonful  or  two  of  veal 
gravy  or  boiling  water  must  be  added. 

French  Beans  & la  Fran^aise. 

(Another  llecipe.) 

Prepare  as  many  young  and  freshly-gathered  beans  as  will  serve  for  a 
large  dish,  boil  them  tender,  and  drain  the  water  well  from  them.  Melt 
a couple  of  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  in  a clean  saucepan,  and  stir  smoothly 
to  it  a small  dessertspoonful  of  flour  ; keep  these  well  shaken,  and  gently 
simmered  until  they  are  lightly  browned,  add  salt  and  pepper,  and  pour 
to  them  by  degrees  a small  cupful  of  good  veal  gravy  (or,  in  lieu  of  this, 
of  sweet  rich  cream),  toss  the  beans  in  the  sauce  until  they  are  as  hot  as 
possible  ; stir  quickly  in,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  fire,  the  beaten  yolks 
of  two  fresh  eggs,  and  a little  lemon- juice,  and  serve  them  without  delay. 
The  eggs  and  lemon  are  sometimes  omitted,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
minced  parsley  is  added  to  the  butter  and  flour ; but  this,  we  think,  is 
scarcely  an  improvement. 

Beans,  1 to  2 quarts  : boiled  15  to  20  minutes.  Butter,  2 oz. ; flour,  1 
dessertspoonful  ; salt  and  pepper  ; veal  gravy,  small  cupful ; yolks  of 
eggs,  2 ; lemon- juice,  a dessertspoonful. 

Boiled  Windsor  Beans. 

When  young,  freshly  gathered,  and  well-dressed,  these  beans,  even  with 
many  persons  accustomed  to  a luxurious  table,  are  a favourite  accompani- 
ment to  a dish  of  streaked  bacon,  or  delicate  pickled  pork.  Shell  them 
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only  just  before  they  are  wanted,  then  wash,  drain,  and  throw  them  into 
boiling  water,  salted  as  for  peas.  When  they  are  quite  tender,  pour  them 
into  a hot  cullender,  drain  them  thoroughly,  and  send  them  to  table 
quickly,  with  a tureen  of  parsley  and  butter,  or  with  plain  melted  butter, 
when  it  is  preferred.  A boiled  cheek  of  bacon,  trimmed  free  of  any  black- 
ened parts,  may  be  dished  over  the  beans,  upon  occasion. 

20  to  30  minutes  ; less  when  very  young. 

Obs. — When  the  skin  of  the  beans  appears  wrinkled,  they  will  generally 
be  found  sufficiently  tender  to  serve,  but  they  should  be  tasted  to  ascertain 
that  they  are  so.  This  vegetable  is  often  skinned  after  it  is  boiled,  and 
then  gently  tossed  up  with  a little  butter  before  it  is  dished. 

Dressed  Cucumbers. 

Pare  and  slice  them  very  thin,  strew  a little  fine  salt  over  them,  and 
when  they  have  stood  a few  minutes,  drain  off  the  water,  by  raising  one 
side  of  the  dish,  and  letting  it  flow  to  the  other  ; pour  it  away,  strew  more 
salt,  and  a moderate  seasoning  of  pepper  on  them,  add  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  purest  salad-oil,  and  turn  the  cucumbers  well,  that  the 
whole  may  receive  a portion  of  it ; then  pour  over  them  from  one  to  three 
dessertspoonfuls  of  Chili  vinegar,  and  a little  common,  should  it  be  needed ; 
turn  them  into  a clean  dish  and  serve  them. 

Obs. — If  very  young,  cucumbers  are  usually  dressed  without  being  pared 
but  the  tough  rind  of  full-grown  ones  being  extremely  indigestible,  should 
be  avoided.  The  vegetable,  though  apt  to  disagree  with  persons  of 
delicate  habit,  when  sauced  in  the  common  English  mode,  with  salt,  pepper 
and  vinegar  only,  may  often  be  eaten  by  them  with  impunity  when  dressed 
with  plenty  of  oil.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  this  perfectly  fresh  and  pure 
here  ; and  hence,  perhaps,  arises  in  part  the  prejudice  which,  amongst  us, 
is  so  often  found  to  exist  against  the  use  of  this  most  wholesome  condi- 
ment 

Mandrang,  or  Mandram. 

( West  Indian  Recipe.) 

Chop  together  very  small,  two  moderate-sized  cucumbers,  with  half  the 
quantity  of  mild  onion  : add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a saltspoonful  or  more 
of  salt,  a third  as  much  of  cayenne,  and  one  or  two  glasses  of  Madeira,  or 
of  any  other  dry  white  wine.  This  preparation  is  to  be  served  with  any 
kind  of  roast  meat. 

Another  Recipe  for  Mandram. 

Take  three  or  four  cucumbers,  so  young  as  not  to  require  paring  ; score 
the  ends  well,  that  when  they  are  sliced  they  may  fall  into  small  bits  ; add 
plenty  of  young  onions,  cut  fine,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a glass  of  sherry 
or  Madeira,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  Chili  vinegar.. 

Dressed  Cucumbers. 

(. Author's  Recipe. ) 

Cut  into  lengths  of  an  inch  or  rather  more,  one  or  two  freshly  gathered 
cucumbers,  take  off  the  rind,  and  then  pare  them  round  and  round  into 
thin  ribbons,  until  the  watery  part  is  reached  : — this  is  to  be  thrown  aside. 
When  all  are  done,  sprinkle  them  with  cayenne  and  fine  salt,  and  leave 
them  to  drain  a little  ; then  arrange  them  lightly  in  a clean  dish,  and 
sauce  them  with  very  fine  oil,  well  mixed  with  chili  vinegar,  or  with  equal 
parts  of  Chili  and  of  common  vinegar. 

Cucumbers,  2 or  3 ; salt,  1 to  2 saltspoonfuls  ; little  cayenne  ; oil,  6 to  8 
tablespoonfuls  ; Chili  vinegar,  or  with  equal  parts  of  this  and  common 
vinegar,  2 to  4 tablespoonfuls. 
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Obs. — When  the  flavour  of  eschalots  is  much  liked,  a teaspoonful  or  more 
of  the  vinegar  in  which  they  have  been  steeped  or  pickled  may  be  added 
to  this  dish. 

Stewed  Cucumbers, 

{.English  mode.) 

Pare,  and  split  into  quarters,  four  or  five  full-grown  but  still  young 
cucumbers  ; take  out  the  seeds  and  cut  each  part  in  two  ; sprinkle  them 
with  white  pepper  or  cayenne  ; flour  and  fry  them  lightly  in  a little  butter, 
lift  them  from  the  pan,  drain  them  on  a sieve,  then  lay  them  into  as  much 
good  brown  gravy  as  will  nearly  cover  them,  and  stew  them  gently  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  they  are  quite  tender.  Should  the 
gravy  require  to  be  thickened  or  flavoured,  dish  the  cucumbers  and  keep 
them  hot  while  a little  flour  and  butter,  or  any  other  of  the  usual  ingred- 
ionts,  is  stirred  into  it.  Some  persons  like  a small  portion  of  lemon- juice, 
•or  of  Chili  vinegar  added  to  the  sauce ; cucumber  vinegar  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  these  with  very  good  eflect,  as  the  vegetable  loses  much  of  its 
fine  and  peculiar  flavour  when  cooked. 

25  to  30  minutes. 

Obs.— The  cucumbers  may  be  left  in  entire  lengths,  thrown  into  well- 
salted  boiling  water,  and  simmered  for  ten  minutes,  then  thoroughly 
drained  upon  the  back  of  a sieve,  and  afterwards  stewed  very  quickly 
until  tender  in  some  highly-flavoured  brown  gravy,  or  in  the  Spanish 
sauce  of  Chapter  VII. 

Cucumbers  a la  Poulette. 

The  cucumbers  for  this  dish  may  be  pared  and  sliced  very  thin  : or 
quartered,  freed  from  the  seeds,  and  cut  into  half-inch  lengths,  in  either 
case  they  should  be  steeped  in  a little  vinegar  and  sprinkled  with  salt  for 
half  an  hour  before  they  are  dressed.  Drain,  and  then  press  them  dry  in 
a soft  cloth  ; flour  them  well,  put  a slice  of  butter  into  a stewpan  or  sauce- 
pan bright  in  the  inside,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil  throw  in  the 
cucumbers,  and  shake  them  over  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  but  be  care- 
ful to  prevent  their  taking  the  slightest  colour  ; pour  to  them  gradually 
as  much  strong,  but  very  pale  veal  stock  or  gravy  as  will  nearly  cover 
them  ; when  it  boils  skim  off  the  fat  entirely,  add  salt  and  white  pepper 
if  needed,  and  when  the  cucumbers  are  quite  tender,  strew  in  a large  tea- 
spoonful of  finely-minced  parsley,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  the  yolks  of 
two  or  three  eggs.  French  cooks  add  the  flour  when  the  vegetable  has 
stewed  in  the  butter,  instead  of  dredging  it  upon  them  at  first,  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  better  method. 

Cucumbers  a la  Creme. 

Boil  them  tolerably  tender  in  salt  and  water,  drain  them  well,  then  stew 
them  for  a few  minutes  in  a thick  bechamel , and  serve  them  in  it. 

Fried  Cucumbers  to  serve  in  Common  Hashes  and  Minces. 

If  very  young  they  need  not  be  pared,  but  otherwise,  take  off  the  rind, 
slice  and  dredge  them  lightly  with  pepper  and  flour,  but  put  no  salt  at 
first ; throw  them  into  very  hot  butter  or  clarified  dripping,  or  they  will 
not  brown  ; when  they  are  nearly  done  sprinkle  some  salt  amongst  them, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  quite  tender,  lift  them  out  with  a slice,  drain  them 
well,  and  place  them  lightly  over  the  hash  or  mince.  A small  portion  of 
onion  may  be  fried  with  them  when  it  is  liked. 

Melon, 

This  in  France  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  is  served  and  eabe» 
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with  the  bouilli  (or  beef  boiled  tender  in  the  soup-pot,)  with  a seasoning 
of  salt  and  pepper  only  ; but  the  fruit  is  there  far  more  abundant,  and  of 
infinitely  finer  growth  than  with  us,  and  requires  so  little  care,  compara- 
tively, that  it  is  planted  in  many  places  in  the  open  fields,  where  it 
flourishes  admirably. 

Boiled  Cauliflower. 

Trim  off  the  outside  leaves,  and  cut  the  stems  quite  close  to  the  cauli- 
flowers ; let  them  lie  for  an  hour  in  plenty  of  cold  water  with  a handful 
of  salt  in  it,  to  draw  out  any  insects  that  may  be  amongst  them  ; then 
wash  them  very  thoroughly,  and  examine  them  well,  to  be  assured  that* 
none  remain  in  any  part  of  them  ; throw  them  into  a large  pan  of  boiling 
water  salted  as  for  asparagus,  and  quite  cleared  from  scum  ; for  this,  if 
not  removed,  will  adhere  to  the  cauliflowers  and  spoil  their  appearance. 
When  the  stalks  are  tender  lift  them  out,  dish  them  neatly,  and  send  good 
melted  butter  to  table  with  them. 

’ 20  to  30  minutes. 

Boiled  Cauliflower. 

<*  / ench  Recipe.) 

Cut  the  cauliflowers  into  small  handsome  tufts,  and  boil  them  until 
three  parts  done,  drain  them  well,  toss  them  for  a moment  in  some  thick 
melted  butter  or  white  sauce,  and  set  them  by  to  cool.  When  they  are 
quite  cold,  dip  them  separately  into  the  batter  of  Chapter  VIII.,  fry  them 
a light  brown,  arrange  them  neatly  in  a dish,  and  serve  them  very  hot. 

Cauliflower  with  Parmesan  Cheese. 

Take  all  the  green  leaves  from  two  or  three  fine  white  cauliflowers,  and 
cut  the  stalks  off  very  closely,  so  that  they  will  stand  upright  in  the  dish 
in  which  they  are  served ; boil  them  tolerably  tender,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  as  to  hazard  their  breaking ; drain  them  well,  and  dish  them,  so  as  to 
give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  one  cauliflower ; pour  a little  good  white 
sauce  equally  over  the  tops,  and  on  this  strew  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
drop  over  it  a little  clarified  butter,  add  another  layer  of  cheese,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  the  finest  bread-crumbs  ; moisten  these  with  more 
clarified  butter,  and  brown  them  with  a salamander,  or  set  the  dish  into 
the  oven,  to  give  them  colour  ; pour  white  sauce  round  the  cauliflowers, 
and  send  them  very  hot  to  table. 

Cauliflower  & la  Franchise. 

Strip  away  all  the  green  leaves,  and  divide  each  cauliflower  into  three 
or  four  parts,  trimming  the  stalks  quite  close  ; put  them,  with  the  heads 
downwards,  into  a stewpan  which  will  just  hold  them,  half  filled  with 
boiling  water,  into  which  an  ounce  of  good  butter  and  some  salt  have 
previously  been  thrown  ; so  soon  as  they  are  quite  tender,  drain  the  water 
from  them,  place  a dish  over  the  stewpan  and  turn  it  gently  upside  down  ; 
arrange  the  vegetables  neatly  in  the  form  of  one  large  cauliflower  and 
cover  it  with  good  melted  butter,  into  which  a little  lemon-juice  has  beeja 
stirred. 

12  to  18  minutes. 

Broccoli. 

This  is  boiled,  and  served  in  the  same  manner  as  cauliflowers  when  th© 
heads  are  large  ; the  stems  of  the  branching  broccoli  are  peeled,  and  the 
vegetable,  tied  in  bunches,  is  dressed  and  served,  like  asparagus,  upon  a 
toast. 

10  to  20  minutes. 
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After  they  have  been  soaked  and  well  washed,  cut  off  the  stems  quite 
close,  trim  away  a few  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  clip  the  points  of  all : 
throw  the  artichokes  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water,  ready  salted  and 
skimmed,  with  the  addition  of  the  proportion  of  soda  already  directed  as 
this  will  greatly  improve  the  colour  of  the  vegetable.  When  extremely 
young,  the  artichokes  will  be  tender  in  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  but  they  will  require  more  than  double  that  time  when  at  their  full 
growth  : when  the  leaves  can  be  drawn  out  easily  they  are  done.  Send 
good  melted  butter  to  table  with  them.  They  should  be  boiled  always 
with  the  stalk-ends  uppermost. 

Very  young,  \ to  f hour  ; full-grown,  1J  to  2 hours. 

Obs. — French  cooks  lift  the  tops  from  the  artichokes  before  they  are 
served,  and  replace  them  after  having  taken  out  the  chokes : this  is  an 
excellent  plan,  but  it  must  be  expeditiously  done  to  prevent  the  vegetable 
from  cooling. 


For  Artichokes  En  Salad©, 


(See  Chapter  IX.) 


Vegetable  Marrow. 

It  is  customary  to  gather  this  when  not  larger  than  a turkey’s  egg,  but 
we  should  say  that  the  vegetable  is  not  then  in  its  perfection.  The  flesh 
is  whiter  and  of  better  flavour  when  the  gourd  is  about  six  inches  long ; 
at  least  we  have  found  it  so  with  the  kinds  which  have  fallen  under  our 
observation.  It  may  either  be  boiled  in  the  skin,  then  pared,  halved,  and 
served  upon  a toast ; or  quartered,  freed  from  the  seed,  and  left  until 
cold,  then  dipped  into  egg  and  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fried  ; or  it  may 
be  cut  into  dice,  and  re-heated  in  a little  good  white  sauce ; or  stewed 
tender  in  butter,  and  served  in  well-thickened  veal  gravy,  flavoured  with 
a little  lemon-juice. 

It  may  likewise  be  mashed  by  the  recipe  which  we  have  given  for 
turnips,  and  in  that  form  will  be  found  excellent.  The  French  make  a 
fanciful  dish  of  the  marrows  thus  : they  boil  them  tender  in  water,  and 
halve  them  lengthwise  as  is  usual,  they  then  slice  a small  bit  off  each  to 
make  them  stand  evenly  in  the  dish,  and  after  having  hollowed  the 
insides,  so  as  to  leave  a mere  shell,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  they  fill 
them  with  a thick  rich  mince  of  white  meat,  and  pour  white  sauce  round 
them  ; or  they  heap  fried  bread-crumbs  over  the  tops,  place  the  dish  in 
the  oven  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve  them  without  sauce. 

Size  of  turkey’s  egg,  10  to  15  minutes  ; moderate-sized,  20  to  30  ; large, 
| to  1 hour. 

Boast  Tomatoes. 

( To  serve  with  roast  leg , loin,  or  shoulder  of  mutton). 

Select  them  nearly  of  the  same  size,  take  off  the  stalks,  and  roast  them 
gently  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  if  more  convenient,  place  them  at  the  edge  of 
the  dripping-pan,  taking  care  that  no  fat  from  the  joint  shall  fall  upon 
them,  and  keeping  them  turned  that  they  may  be  equally  done.  From 
ten  to  fourteen  minutes  will  roast  them. 


Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Arrange  them  in  a single  layer,  and  pour  to  them  as  much  gravy  as  will 
reach  to  half  their  height ; stew  them  very  softly  until  the  undersides  are 
done,  then  turn,  and  finish  stewing  them.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a little 
arrow-root  and  cream,  or  with  flour  and  butter,  and  serve  it  round  them. 
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Forced  Tomatoes. 


(. English  Recipe. ) 

Cut  the  stems  quite  close,  3lice  off  the  tops  o£  eight  fine  tomatoes,  and 
scoop  out  the  insides ; press  the  pulp  through  a sieve,  and  mix  with  it 
one  ounce  of  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  one  of  butter  broken  very  small,  some 

Eepper  or  cayenne,  and  salt.  Fill  the  tomatoes  with  the  mixture,  and 
ake  them  for  ten  minutes  in  a moderate  oven  : serve  them  with  brown 
gravy  in  the  dish.  A few  small  mushrooms  stewed  tender  in  a little 
butter,  then  minced  and  added  to  the  tomato  pulp  will  very  much 
improve  this  recipe. 

Baked  10  minutes. 


Forced  Tomatoes. 

{French  Recipe. ) 

Let  the  tomatoes  be  well  shaped  and  of  equal  size  ; divide  them  nearly 
in  the  middle,  leaving  the  blossom-side  the  largest,  as  this  only  is  to  be 
used  ; empty  them  carefully  of  their  seeds  and  juice,  and  fill  them  with 
the  following  ingredients,  which  must  previously  be  stewed  tender  in 
butter  but  without  being  allowed  to  brown  : minced  mushrooms  and 
shalots  with  a moderate  proportion  of  parsley,  some  lean  of  ham  chopped 
small,  a seasoning  of  cayenne,  and  a little  fine  salt  if  needed  ; let  them 
cool,  then  mix  them  with  about  a third  as  much  of  fine  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  two  yolks  of  eggs ; fill  the  tomatoes,  cover  them  with  fine  crumbs, 
moisten  them  with  clarified  butter,  and  bake  them  in  a brisk  oven  until 
they  are  well  coloured.  Serve  them  as  a garnish  to  stewed  rump  or  sirloin 
of  beef,  or  to  a boned  and  forced  leg  of  mutton. 

Minced  lean  of  ham,  2 oz. ; mushrooms,  2 oz. ; bread-crumbs,  2 oz.  ,* 
shalots,  4 to  8 ; parsley,  full  teaspoonful ; cayenne,  quarter  saltspoonful ; 
little  salt,  if  needed ; butter,  2 oz. ; yolks  of  eggs,  2 to  3 : baked  10  to 
20  minutes. 

Ohs. — The  French  pound  the  whole  of  these  ingredients  with  a bit  of 
garlic,  before  they  fill  the  tomatoes  with  them,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  garlic,  if  added  at  all,  should  be  parboiled  first,  as  its 
strong  flavour,  combined  with  that  of  the  shalots,  would  scarcely  suit 
the  general  taste.  When  the  lean  of  a dressed  ham  is  at  hand,  only  the 
herbs  and  vegetables  will  need  to  be  stewed  in  the  butter  ; this  should  be 
mixed  with  them  into  the  forcemeat,  which  an  intelligent  cook  will  vary 
in  many  ways. 

Puree  of  Tomatoes. 

Divide  a dozen  fine  ripe  tomatoes,  squeeze  out  the  seeds,  and  take  off 
the  stalks  ; put  them  with  one  small  mild  onion  (or  more,  if  liked),  and 
about  half  a pint  of  very  good  gravy,  into  a well-tinned  stewpan  or  sauce- 
pan, and  simmer  them  for  nearly  or  quite  an  hour ; a couple  of  bay-leaves, 
some  cayenne,  and  as  much  salt  as  the  dish  may  require,  should  be  added 
when  they  begin  to  boil.  Press  them  through  a seive,  heat  them  again, 
and  stir  to  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  cream,  previously  mixed  ana 
boiled  for  five  minutes  with  a teaspoonful  of  flour.  This  pur4e  is  to  be 
served  with  calfs  head,  veal  cutlets,  boiled  knuckle  of  veal,  calf’s  brains, 
or  beef  palates.  For  pork,  beef,  geese,  and  other  brown  meats,  the 
tomatoes  should  be  reduced  to  a proper  consistence  in  rich  and  highly  - 
flavoured  brown  gravy,  or  Spanish  sauce. 


Boiled  Green  Indian  Corn. 

When  still  quite  green  and  tender,  the  ears  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  are 
very  good  boiled  and  served  as  a vegetable ; and  as  they  will  not  ripen 
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well  in  this  country  unless  the  summer  be  unusally  warm  and  favourable, 
it  is  an  advantageous  mode  of  turning  them  to  account.  Strip  away  the 
sheath  which  encloses  them,  and  take  off  the  long  silken  fibres  from  the 
tops  ; put  the  corn  into  boiling  water  salted  as  for  asparagus,  and  boil  it 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Drain  it  well,  dish  it  on  a toast,  and  send  it  to 
table  with  melted  butter.  The  Americans,  who  have  it  served  commonly 
at  their  tables,  use  it  when  more  fully  grown  than  we  have  recommended, 
and  boil  it  without  removing  the  inner  leaves  of  the  sheath ; but  it  is 
sweeter  and  more  delicate  before  it  has  reached  so  advanced  a state.  The 
grains  may  be  freed  from  the  corn-stalks  with  a knife,  and  tossed  up  with 
a slice  of  fresh  butter  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  or  served  simply  like 
green  peas.  Other  modes  of  dressing  the  young  maize  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  an  intelligent  cook,  and  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
enumerate  them. 

25  to  30  minutes. 

Mushrooms  au  Beurre. 

( Delicious. ) 

Cut  the  stems  from  some  fine  meadow  mushroom-buttons,  and  clean 
them  with  a bit  of  new  flannel,  and  some  fine  salt ; then  either  wipe  them 
dry  with  a soft  cloth,  or  rinse  them  in  fresh  water,  drain  them  quickly, 
spread  them  in  a clean  cloth,  fold  it  over  them,  and  leave  them  for  ten 
minutes,  or  more,  to  dry.  For  every  pint  of  them  thus  prepared,  put  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter  into  a thick  iron  saucepan,  shake  it  over 
the  fire  until  it  just  begins  to  brown,  throw  in  the  mushrooms,  continue 
to  shake  the  saucepan  over  a clear  fire  that  they  may  not  stick  to  it  nor 
burn,  and  when  they  have  simmered  three  or  four  minutes,  strew  over 
them  a little  salt,  some  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace  ; stew  them  until 
they  are  perfectly  tender,  heap  them  in  a dish,  and  serve  them  with  their 
own  sauce  only,  for  breakfast,  supper,  or  luncheon. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  flavour  of  the  mushrooms  thus  prepared  ; 
and  the  addition  of  any  liquid  is  far  from  an  improvement  to  it.  They 
are  very  good  when  drained  from  the  butter,  and  served  cold,  and  in  a cool 
larder  may  be  kept  for  several  days.  The  butter  in  which  they  are  stewed 
is  admirable  for  flavouring  gravies,  sauces,  or  potted  meats.  Small  flaps 
freed  from  the  fur  and  skin,  may  be  stewed  in  the  same  way  ; and  either 
these  or  the  buttons,  served  under  roast  poultry  or  partridges,  will  give  a 
dish  of  very  superior  relish. 

Meadow  mushrooms,  3 pints,  fresh  butter  oz. : 3 to  5 minutes.  Salt 
1 small  teaspoonful ; mace,  half  as  much  ; cayenne,  third  of  saltspoonful : 
10  to  15  minutes.  More  spices  to  be  added  if  required — much  depending 
on  their  quality  ; but  they  should  not  overpower  the  flavour  of  the  mush- 
rooms. 

Obs— Persons  inhabiting  parts  of  the  country  where  mushrooms  are 
abundant,  may  send  them  easily,  when  thus  prepared  (or  when  potted  by 
the  following  recipe),  to  their  friends  in  cities,  or  in  less  productive 
counties.  If  poured  into  jars,  with  sufficient  butter  to  cover  them,  they 
will  travel  any  distance,  and  can  be  re-warmed  for  use. 

Potted  Mushrooms. 

Prepare  either  small  flaps  or  buttons  with  great  nicety,  without  wetting 
them,  and  wipe  the  former  very  dry,  after  the  application  of  the  salt  and. 
flannel.  Stew  them  quite  tender,  with  the  same  proportion  of  butter  as 
the  mushrooms  au  beurre,  but  increase  a little  the  quantity  of  spice  ; when 
they  are  done  turn  them  into  a large  dish,  spread  them  over  one  end  of  it, 
&ua  raise  it  two  or  three  inches  that  they  may  be  well  drained  from  the 
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butter.  As  soon  as  they  are  quite  cold,  press  them  very  closely  into  small 
potting-pans  ; pour  lukewarm  clarified  butter  thickly  over  them,  and 
store  them  in  a cool  dry  place.  If  intended  for  present  use,  merely  turn 
them  down  upon  a clean  shelf  ; but  for  longer  keeping  cover  the  tops  first 
with  very  dry  paper,  and  then  with  melted  mutton-suet.  We  have  our- 
selves had  the  mushrooms,  after  being  simply  spread  upon  a dish  while 
hot,  remain  perfectly  good  in  that  state  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  : they 
were  prepared  late  in  the  season,  and  the  weather  was  consequently  cool 
during  the  interval, 

Mushroom-Toast. 

{Excellent.) 

Cut  the  stems  closely  from  a quart  or  more,  of  small  just-opened  mush- 
rooms ; peel  them,  and  take  out  the  gills.  Dissolve  from  two  to  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a well-tinned  saucepan  or  stewpan,  put  in  the 
mushrooms,  strew  over  them  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace 
mixed  with  a little  cayenne,  and  let  them  stew  over  a gentle  fire  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  ; toss  or  stir  them  often  during  the  time  ; then  add  a. 
small  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  and  shake  the  pan  round  until  it  is  lightly 
browned. 

Next  pour  in,  by  slow  degrees,  half  a pint  of  gravy  or  of  good  beef-broth ; 
and  when  the  mushrooms  have  stewed  softly  in  this  for  a couple  of  minutes, 
throw  in  a little  salt,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon- juice,  and  pour  them  on  to  a 
crust,  cut  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  thick,  from  the  under  part  of  a 
moderate-sized  loaf,  and  fried  in  good  butter  a light  brown,  after  having 
been  first  slightly  hollowed  in  the  inside.  New  milk,  or  thin  cream,  may 
be  used  with  very  good  effect  instead  of  the  gravy  ; but  a few  strips  of 
lemon-rind,  and  a small  portion  of  nutmeg  and  mushroom-catsup  should 
then  be  added  to  the  sauce.  The  bread  may  be  buttered  and  grilled  over 
a gentle  fire  instead  of  being  fried,  and  is  better  so. 

Small  mushrooms,  4 to  5 half  pints  ; butter,  3 to  4 oz.  ; mace,  mixed 
with  a little  cayenne,  J teaspoonful : stewed  softly  10  to  15  minutes.  Flour 
1 small  dessertspoonful  : 3 to  5 minutes.  Gravy  or  broth,  J pint : 2 
minutes.  Little  salt  and  lemon- juice. 

Truffles  and  their  uses. 

The  truffle,  or  underground  mushroom,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called, 
is  held  in  almost  extravagant  estimation  by  epicures,  and  enters  largely 
into  what  may  be  termed  first-class  cookery,  both  in  England  and  abroad  ; 
though  it  is  much  less  generally  known  and  used  here  than  in  France, 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  it  is  far  more  abundant, 
and  of  very  superior  quality. 

As  it  is  in  constant  demand  for  luxuriously-served  tables,  and  has 
hitherto,  we  believe,  baffled  all  attempts  to  increase  it  by  cultivation,  it 
bears  usually  a high  price  in  the  English  market,  and  is  seldom  to  be  had 
cheap  in  any  ; but  although  too  costly  for  common  consumption,  where 
the  expenditure  is  regulated  by  rational  economy,  it  may  at  times  be 
made  to  supply,  at  a reasonable  expense,  some  excellent  store-preparations 
for  the  breakfast  and  luncheon-table ; as  a small  portion  will  impart  its 
peculiar  flavour  to  them. 

The  blackest  truffles  are  considered  the  best.  All  are  in  their  perfection 
during  the  latter  part  of  November,  December,  and  January  ; though 
they  may  be  procured  usually  from  October  to  March  ; yet  as  they  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  decay—  or,  properly  speaking,  become  really  putrid 
-—from  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  them  as  early  in 
their  season  as  may  be. 
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In  sumptuous  households  the  very  finest  foreign  truffles  are  often  served 
as  a vegetable  in  the  second  course. 

To  Prepare  Truffles  for  Use. 

First  soak  them  for  an  hour  or  two  in  fresh  water,  to  loosen  the  earth 
which  adheres  to  them  ; then  rinse  them  well  from  it,  and  with  a hard 
brush  sorub  them  until  not  a particle  of  the  mould  in  which  they  have 
been  embedded  can  be  seen  upon  them.  This  part  of  the  operation  should 
be  especially  attended  to,  because  the  parings  are  as  useful  as  the  truffles 
themselves.  It  is  often  needful  to  leave  them  longer  in  the  water  after  it 
has  been  changed  ; and  even  to  soak  them  sometimes  in  lukewarm  water 
also  : when  they  are  perfectly  cleaned,  wipe  them  gently  with  a soft  cloth, 
or  fold  them  in  to  dry,  should  they  be  wanted  for  any  preparation  to 
which  moisture  would  be  injurious. 

Truffles  a la  Serviette. 

Select  the  finest  truffles  for  this  dish,  be  particular  in  smelling  them, 
and  reject  any  that  have  a musty  smell.  Wash  and  brush  them  well  with 
cold  water  only,  change  it  several  times,  and  when  they  are  perfectly 
clean  line  a stewpan  with  slices  of  bacon  ; put  in  the  truffles  with  a bunch 
of  parsley,  green  onions,  and  thyme,  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  half  a dozen 
cloves,  and  a little  sweet  basil ; pour  in  sufficient  rich  veal  gravy  to  cover 
them,  with  the  addition  of  from  half  a pint  to  half  a bottle  of  champagne  ; 
boil  them  very  softly  for  an  hour,  then  draw  them  aside  and  let  them  cool 
in  the  gravy.  Heat  them  afresh  in  it  when  they  are  wanted  for  table  ; 
lift  them  out  and  drain  them  in  a very  clean  cloth,  and  dish  them  neatly 
in  a fine  and  beautifully  white  napkin,  which  will  contrast  as  strongly  as 
possible  with  the  dark  hue  of  the  truffles. 

Truffles  k l’ltalienne. 

Wash  perfectly  clean,  wipe,  and  pare  some  truffles  extremely  thin  ; slice 
them  about  the  size  of  a penny  ; put  them  into  a saut^-pan  (or  small  fry- 
ing-pan), with  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  some  minced  parsley  and  eschalot, 
salt  and  pepper ; put  them  on  the  fire  and  stir  them,  that  they  may  fry 
equally  ; when  they  are  done,  which  will  be  in  about  ten  minutes,  dram 
off  part  of  the  butter,  and  throw  in  a bit  of  fresh  butter,  a small  ladleful 
of  Spanish  sauce,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  a little  cayenne  pepper. 
This  is  a dish  of  high  relish. 

To  Boil  Sprouts,  Cabbages,  Savoys,  Lettuces,  or  Endive. 

All  green  vegetables  should  be  thrown  into  abundance  of  fast  boiling 
water  ready  salted  and  skimmed,  with  the  addition  of  the  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda  which  we  have  recommended,  in  a previous  page  of 
this  chapter  ; the  pan  should  be  left  uncovered,  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  reaching  its  contents.  Endive,  sprouts, 
and  spring  greens,  will  only  require  copious  washing  before  they  are 
boiled ; but  savoys,  large  lettuces,  and  close-leaved  cabbages  should  be 
thrown  into  salt  and  water  for  half  an  hour  or  more  before  they  are 
dressed,  with  the  tops  downwards  to  draw  out  the  insects.  The  stems  of 
these  last  should  be  cut  off,  the  decayed  leaves  stripped  away,  and  the 
vegetables  halved  or  quartered,  or  split  deeply  across  the  stalk-end,  and 
divided  entirely  before  it  is  dished. 

Very  young  greens,  15  to  20  minutes  ; lettuces,  20  to  30  minutes  ; large 
savoys,  or  cabbages,  1 to  li  hours,  or  more. 

Obs  — When  the  stalk  of  any  kind  of  cabbage  is  tender  it  is  ready  to 
serve.  Turnip-greens  should  be  well  washed  in  several  waters,  and  boiled 
in  a very  large  quantity  to  deprive  them  of  their  bitterness- 
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Stewed  Cabbage. 

Cut  out  the  stalk  entirely,  and  slice  a fine  firm  cabbage  or  two  in  very 
thin  strips  ; throw  them  after  they  have  been  well  washed  and  drained, 
into  a large  pan  of  boiling  water  ready  salted  and  skimmed,  and  when 
they  are  tender,  which  will  be  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  pour  them 
into  a sieve  or  strainer,  press  the  water  thoroughly  from  them,  and  chop 
them  slightly.  Put  into  a very  clean  saucepan  about  a couple  of  ounces 
of  butter,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  add  the  cabbage  with  sufficient  pepper 
and  salt  to  season  it,  and  stir  it  over  a clear  fire  until  it  appears  tolerably 
dry  ; then  shake  lightly  in  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  turn  the  whole  well, 
and  add  by  slow  degrees  a cup  of  thick  cream  : veal  gravy  or  good  white 
sauce  may  be  substituted  for  this,  when  preferred  to  it. 

Boiled  Turnips. 

Pare  entirely  from  them  the  fibrous  rind,  and  either  split  the  turnips 
once  or  leave  them  whole  ; throw  them  into  boiling  water  slightly  salted, 
and  keep  them  closely  covered  from  smoke  and  dust  until  they  are  tender. 
When  small  and  young  they  will  be  done  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes ; at  their  full  growth  they  will  require  from  three  quarters  to  a 
full  hour,  or  more,  of  gentle  boiling.  After  they  become  old  and  woolly 
they  are  not  worth  dressing  in  any  way.  When  boiled  in  their  skins  and 
pared  afterwards,  they  are  said  to  be  of  better  flavour  and  much  less 
watery  than  when  cooked  in  the  usual  way. 

Young  turnips,  15  to  20  minutes  : full  grown,  J to  1 hour,  or  more. 

Mashed  Turnips. 

Split  them  once  or  even  twice  should  they  be  large  after  they  are  pared  ; 
boil  them  very  tender,  and  press  the  water  thoroughly  from  them  with  a 
couple  of  trenchers,  or  with  the  back  of  a large  plate  and  one  trencher. 
To  ensure  their  being  free  from  lumps,  it  is  better  to  pass  them  through 
a cullender  or  coarse  hair-sieve,  with  a wooden  spoon  ; though,  when  quite 
young,  they  may  be  worked  sufficiently  smooth  without  this.  Put  them 
into  a clean  saucepan,  and  stir  them  constantly  for  some  minutes  over  a 
gentle  fire,  that  they  may  be  very  dry  ; then  add  some  salt,  a bit  of  fresh 
butter,  and  a little  cream,  or  in  lieu  of  this  new  milk  (we  would  also 
recommend  a seasoning  of  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  when  appearance  and 
fashion  are  not  particularly  regarded),  and  continue  to  simmer  and  to  stir 
them  for  five  or  six  minutes  longer,  or  until  they  have  quite  absorbed  all 
the  liquid  which  has  been  poured  to  them.  Serve  them  always  as  hot 
as  possible.  This  is  an  excellent  recipe ; but  the  addition  of  a little  good 
white  sauce  would  render  it  still  better. 

Turnips,  weighed  after  they  are  pared,  3 lbs.  : dried  5 to  8 minutes. 
Salt,  1 teaspoonful ; butter,  1 oz.  to  1 \ oz.  ; cream  or  milk,  nearly  J pint : 
5 or  6 minutes. 

Turnips  in  White  Sauce.  (Entremets.) 

When  no  scoop  for  the  purpose  is  at  hand,  cut  some  small  finely-grained 
turnips  into  quarters,  and  pare  them  into  balls,  or  into  the  shape  of  plums 
or  pears  of  equal  size  ; arrange  them  evenly  in  a broad  stewpan  or  sauoe- 
pan,  and  cover  them  nearly  with  good  veal  broth,  throw  in  a little  salt, 
and  a morsel  of  sugar,  and  boil  them  rather  quickly  until  they  are  quit8 
tender,  but  preserve  them  unbroken ; lift  them  out,  draining  them  well 
from  the  broth ; dish,  and  pour  over  them  some  thick  white  sauce.  As 
an  economy,  a cup  of  cream,  and  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot,  may  b© 
added  to  the  broth  in  which  the  turnips  have  stewed,  to  make  the  sauce  : 
and  when  it  boils,  a small  slice  of  butter  may  be  stirred  and  well  'vorkea 
into  it,  should  it  not  be  sufficiently  rich  without. 
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Turnips  Stewed  in  Butter.  (Good. ) 

This  is  an  excellent  way  of  dressing  the  vegetable  when  it  is  mild  and 
finely  grained  ; but  its  flavour  otherwise  is  too  strong  to  be  agreeable. 
After  they  have  been  washed,  wiped  quite  dry,  and  pared,  slice  the  turnips 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  and  divide  them  into  dice.  Just  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  butter  for  each  half-pound  of  the  turnips,  put  them  in  as  flat  as 
they  can  be,  and  stew  them  very  gently  indeed,  from  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  a full  hour.  Add  a seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper  when  they 
are  half  done.  When  thus  prepared,  they  may  be  dished  in  the  centre  of 
fried  or  nicely  broiled  mutton  cutlets,  or  served  by  themselves. 

For  a small  dish : turnips,  lbs. ; butter,  3 oz. ; seasoning  of  white 
pepper  : salt,  \ teaspoonful,  or  more  : f to  1 hour.  Large  dish  : turnips. 
2 lbs. ; butter  4 oz. 

Turnips  in  Gravy. 

To  a pound  of  turnips  sliced  and  cut  into  dice,  pour  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  boiling  veal  gravy,  add  a small  lump  of  sugar,  some  aalt  and  cayenne, 
or  white  pepper,  and  boil  them  quickly  from  fifty  to  sixty  minutes.  Serve 
them  very  hot 

Boiled  Carrots. 

Wash  the  mould  from  them,  and  scrape  the  skin  off  lightly  with  the 
edge  of  a sharp  knife,  or,  should  this  be  objected  to,  pare  them  as  thin 
and  as  equally  as  possible ; in  either  case  free  them  from  all  blemishes, 
and  should  they  be  very  large,  divide  them,  and  cut  the  thick  parts  into 
quarters  ; rinse  them  well,  and  throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water 
with  some  salt  in  it.  The  skin  of  very  young  carrots  may  be  rubbed  off 
like  that  of  new  potatoes,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  will  then  be 
sufficient  to  boil  them  ; but  at  their  full  growth  they  will  require  from  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  tie  them  in 
a cloth,  and  to  wipe  the  skin  from  them  with  it  after  they  were  dressed  ,* 
and  old-fashioned  cooks  still  use  one  to  remove  it ; but  all  vegetables 
should,  we  think,  be  dished  and  served  with  the  least  possible  delay  after 
they  are  ready  for  table.  Melted  butter  should  accompany  boiled  carrots. 
Very  young  carrots,  20  to  30  minutes.  Full-grown  ones,  lj  to  2 hours. 

Carrots.  fEntree.) 

(The  Windsor  Recipe,) 

Select  some  good  carrots  of  equal  size,  and  cut  the  upper  parts  into  even 
lengths  of  about  two  inches  and  a half,  then  trim  one  end  of  each  into  a 
point,  so  as  to  give  the  carrot  the  form  of  a sugar-loaf.  When  all  are 
ready,  throw  them  into  plenty  of  ready-salted  boiling  water,  and  boil 
them  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Lift  them  out,  and  drain  them  well, 
then  arrange  them  upright,  and  all  on  a level  in  a broad  stewpan  or  sauce- 
pan, and  pour  in  good  hot  beef-broth  or  veal-gravy  to  half  their  height ; 
add  as  much  salt  as  may  be  needed,  and  a small  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and 
boil  them  briskly  for  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  should  they  require  it.  Place 
them  again  upright  in  dishing  them,  and  keep  them  hot  while  a little 
good  brown  gravy  is  thickened  to  pour  over  them,  and  mixed  with  a large 
teaspoonful  of  parsley  and  a little  lemon-juice ; or  sauce  them  with 
common  bechamel  (see  Chapter  VIII),  or  white  sauce,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  parsley. 

Thick  part  of  carrots  cut  in  cones  : boiled  § hour.  With  gravy  or  broth, 
ittle  salt  and  sugar  : £ hour,  or  more.  Sauce  : thickened  gravy,  bechamel 
nade  without  meat,  or  common  white  sauce. 

Obs. — The  carrots  dressed  thus  are  exceedingly  good  without  any  sauce 
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beyond  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  which  will  remain  in  the  stewpan 
with  them,  or  with  a few  spoonfuls  more  of  gravy  added  to  this,  and 
thickened  with  butter  and  a little  flour. 

Sweet  Carrots.  (Entremets.) 

Boil  quite  tender  some  fine  highly-flavoured  carrots,  press  the  water 
from  them,  and  rub  them  through  the  back  of  a fine  hair-sieve  ; put  them 
into  a clean  saucepan  or  stewpan,  and  dry  them  thoroughly  over  a gentle 
fire  ; then  add  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  when  this  is  dissolved  and  well 
mixed  with  them,  strew  in  a dessertspoonful  or  more  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  a little  salt ; next,  stir  in  by  degrees  some  good  cream,  and  when  this 
is  quite  absorbed,  and  the  carrots  again  appear  dry,  dish  and  serve  them 
quickly  with  small  sippets  a la  Reine,  placed  round  them. 

Carrots,  3 lbs.,  boiled  quite  tender  : stirred  over  a gentle  fire  5 to  10 
minutes.  Butter,  2 oz. ; salt,  ^ teaspoonful ; pounded  sugar,  1 dessert- 
spoonful ; cream,  \ pint,  stewed  gently  together  until  quite  dry. 

Obs. — For  excellent  mashed  carrots  omit  the  sugar,  add  a good  seasoning 
of  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  rich  brown  gravy  ; or  for  a 
plain  dinner  rather  less  than  this  of  milk. 

Mashed  (or  Buttered)  Carrots, 

( A Dutch  Recipe. ) 

Prepare  some  finely  flavoured  carrots  as  above,  and  dry  them  over  a 
gentle  fire  like  mashed  turnips  ; then  for  a dish  of  moderate  size  mix  well 
with  them  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  good  butter,  cut  into  small  bits, 
keeping  them  well  stirred.  Add  a seasoning  of  salt  and  cayenne,  and 
serve  them  very  hot,  garnished  or  not  at  pleasure,  with  small  sippets 
{croutons)  of  fried  bread. 

Buttered  Carrots. 

( French  Recipe .) 

Either  boil  sufficient  carrots  for  a dish  quite  tender,  and  then  cut  them 
into  slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  or  first  slice,  and  then  boil  them  : 
the  latter  method  is  the  most  expeditious,  but  the  other  best  preserves 
the  flavour  of  the  vegetable.  Drain  them  well,  and  while  this  is  being 
done  just  dissolve  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  and 
strew  in  some  minced  parsley,  some  salt,  and  white  pepper  or  cayenne ; 
then  add  the  carrots,  and  toss  them  very  gently  until  they  are  equally 
covered  with  the  sauoe,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil : the  parsley 
may  be  omitted  at  pleasure.  Cold  carrots  may  be  re  warmed  in  this  way. 

Carrots  in  their  own  juice. 

(A  simple  hut  excellent  Recipe.) 

By  the  following  mode  of  dressing  carrots,  whether  young  or  old,  their 
full  flavour,  and  all  the  nutriment  they  contain  are  entirely  preserved  ; 
and  they  are  at  the  same  time  rendered  so  palatable  by  it  that  they  furnish 
at  once  an  admirable  dish  to  eat  without  meat,  as  well  as  with  it.  Wash 
the  roots  very  clean,  and  scrape  or  lightly  pare  them,  cutting  out  any  dis- 
coloured parts..  Have  ready  boiling  and  salted,  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  them  ; slice  them  rather  thick,  throw  them  into  it,  and  should  there 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  just  float  them  (and  barely  that),  pour  it  away. 
Boil  them  gently  until  they  are  tolerably  tender,  and  then  very  quickly, 
to  evaporate  th®  water,  of  which  only  a spoonful  or  so  should  be  left  in 
the  saucepan.  Dust  a seasoning  of  pepper  on  them,  throw  in  a morsel  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  turn  and  toss  them  gently  until  their  juice  is 
thickened  by  them  and  adheres  to  the  roots.  Send  them  immediately  to 
table.  They  are  excellent  without  any  addition  but  the  pepper  ; though 
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they  may  be  in  many  ways  improved.  A dessertspoonful  of  minoed 
parsley  may  be  strewed  over  them  when  the  butter  is  added,  and  a little 
thick  cream  mixed  with  a small  proportion  of  flour  to  prevent  its  curdling, 
may  be  strewed  amongst  them,  or  a spoonful  or  two  of  good  gravy. 

Boiled  Parsnipes. 

These  are  dressed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  carrots,  but  require 
much  less  boiling.  According  to  their  quality  and  the  time  of  year,  they 
will  take  from  twenty  minutes  to  nearly  an  hour.  Every  speck  or  blemish 
should  be  cut  from  them  after  they  are  scraped,  and  the  water  in  which 
they  are  boiled  should  be  well  skimmed.  They  are  a favourite  accompani- 
ment to  salt  fish  and  boiled  pork,  and  may  be  served  either  mashed  or 
plain. 

20  to  25  minutes. 

Fried  Parsnipea. 

Boil  them  until  they  are  about  half  done,  lift  them  out,  and  let  them 
cool ; slice  them  rather  thickly,  sprinkle  them  with  fine  salt  and  white 
pepper,  and  fry  them  a pale  brown  in  good  butter.  Serve  them  with 
roast  meat,  or  dish  them  under  it. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes* 

Wash  the  artichokes,  pare  them  quickly,  and  throw  them  as  they  are 
done  into  a saucepan  of  cold  water,  or  of  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water  ; 
and  when  they  are  about  half  boiled  add  a little  salt  to  them.  Take  them 
up  the  instant  they  are  perfectly  tender  : this  will  be  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  minutes,  so  much  do  they  vary  in  size  and  as  to  the  time 
necessary  to  dress  them.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  after  they  are 
done,  they  become  black  and  flavourless.  Melted  butter  should  always  be 
sent  to  table  with  them. 

15  to  25  minutes. 

Fried  Jerusalem  Artichokes.  (Entremets.) 

Boil  them  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes  ; lift  them  out,  drain  them  on 
a sieve,  and  let  them  cool ; dip  them  into  beaten  eggs,  and  cover  them 
with  fine  bread-crumbs.  Fry  them  a light  brown,  drain,  pile  them  in  a 
hot  dish,  and  serve  them  quickly. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  k la  Heine. 

Wash  and  wipe  the  artichokes,  cut  one  end  of  each  quite  flat,  and 
trim  the  other  into  a point ; boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  lift  them  out 
the  instant  they  are  done,  place  them  upright  in  the  dish  in  which  they 
are  to  be  served,  and  sauce  them  with  a good  btchamel , or  with  nearly  half 
a pint  of  cream  thickened  with  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  mixed  with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  and  seasoned  with  a little  mace  and  some  salt. 
When  cream  cannot  be  procured  use  new  milk,  and  increase  the  proportion 
of  flour  and  butter. 

Mashed  Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

Boil  them  tender,  press  the  water  well  from  them,  and  then  proceed 
exactly  as  for  mashed  turnips,  taking  care  to  dry  the  artichokes  well, 
both  before  and  after  the  milk  or  cream  is  added  to  them  ; they  will  be 
excellent  if  good  white  sauce  be  substituted  for  either  of  these. 

Haricot  Blancs. 

The  haricot  blanc  is  the  seed  of  a particular  kind  of  French  bean,  of 
which  we  find  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  English  name,  for  though 
we  have  tried  several  which  resembled  it  in  appearance,  we  have  found 
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their  flavour,  after  they  were  dressed,  very  different,  and  far  from  agree- 
able. The  large  white  Dutch  runner  is,  we  believe,  the  proper  variety 
for  cooking  ; at  least  we  have  obtained  a small  quantity  under  that  name, 
which  approached  much  more  nearly  than  any  others  we  had  tried  to 
those  which  we  had  eaten  abroad.  The  haricots,  when  fresh  may  be  thrown 
into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  with  some  salt  and  a small  bit  of  butter  ; if 
dry,  they  must  be  previously  soaked  for  an  hour  or  two,  put  into  cold 
water,  brought  to  boil  gently,  and  simmered  until  they  are  tender,  for  if 
boiled  fast  the  skins  will  burst  before  the  beans  are  done.  Drain  them 
thoroughly  from  the  water  when  they  are  ready,  and  lay  them  into  a 
clean  saucepan  over  two  or  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a small  dessert- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  and  sufficient  salt  and  pepper  to  season  the 
whole  : then  gently  shake  or  toss  the  beans  until  they  are  quite  hot  and 
equally  covered  with  the  sauce ; add  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  serve  them  quickly. 

The  vegetable  thus  dressed,  is  excellent ; and  it  affords  a convenient 
resource  in  the  season  when  the  supply  of  other  kinds  is  scantiest.  In 
some  countries  the  dried  beans  are  placed  in  water  over-night,  upon  a 
stove,  and  by  a very  gentle  degree  of  warmth  are  sufficiently  softened  by 
the  following  day  to  be  served  as  follows  : — they  are  drained  from  the 
water,  spread  on  a clean  cloth  and  wiped  quite  dry,  then  lightly  floured 
and  fried  in  oil  or  butter,  with  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  lifted  into 
a hot  dish,  and  served  under  roast  beef,  or  mutton. 

Boiled  Beet  Root. 

Wash  the  roots  delicately  clean,  but  neither  scrape  nor  cut  them,  for 
should  even  the  small  fibres  be  taken  off  before  they  are  cooked,  their 
beautiful  colour  would  be  much  injured.  Throw  them  into  boiling  water, 
and,  according  to  their  size,  which  varies  greatly,  as  they  are  sometimes 
of  enormous  growth,  boil  them  from  one  hour  and  a half  to  two  and  a half, 
or  longer  if  requisite.  Pare  and  serve  them  whole,  or  cut  into  thick  slices 
and  neatly  dished  in  a close  circle  : send  melted  butter  to  table  with  them. 
Cold  red  beet  root  is  often  intermingled  with  other  vegetables  for  winter 
salads  ; and  it  makes  a pickle  of  remarkably  brilliant  hue.  A common 
mode  of  serving  it  at  the  present  day  is  in  the  last  course  of  a dinner 
with  the  cheese : it  is  merely  pared  and  sliced  after  having  been  baked 
or  boiled  tender. 

to  2^  hours,  or  longer. 

Baked  Beet  Root. 

Beet  root  if  slowly  and  carefully  baked  until  it  is  tender  quite  through, 
is  very  rich  and  sweet  in  flavour,  although  less  bright  in  colour  than  when 
it  is  boiled  : it  is  also,  we  believe  remarkably  nutritious  and  wholesome. 
Wash  and  wipe  it  very  dry,  but  neither  cut  nor  break  any  part  of  it, 
then  lay  it  into  a coarse  earthen  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven  for  four 
or  five  hours  : it  will  sometimes  require  even  a longer  time  than  this. 
Pare  it  quickly  if  it  be  served  hot ; but  leave  it  to  cool  first,  when  it  is  to 
be  sent  to  table  cold. 

In  slow  oven  from  4 to  6 hours. 

Stewed  Beet  Root 

Bake  or  boil  it  tolerably  tender,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is  cold,  then 
pare  and  cut  it  into  slices  ; heat  and  stew  it  for  a short  time  in  some  good 
pale  veal  gravy  (or  in  strong  veal  broth  for  ordinary  occasions),  thicken 
this  with  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot,  and  half  a cupful  or  more  of  good 
cream,  and  stir  in,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  from  a tea  to  a tablespoon- 
ful of  Chili  vinegar.  The  beet  root  may  be  served  likewise  in  thick  whito 
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sauce,  to  which,  just  before  it  is  dished,  the  mild  eschalots  of  Chapter 
VIII.  may  be  added. 

Stewed  Bed  Cabbage. 

( Flemish  Recipe. ) 

Strip  the  uuter  leaves  from  a fine  and  fresh  red  cabbage  ; wash  it  well, 
and  cut  it  into  the  thinnest  possible  slices,  beginning  at  the  top  ; put  it 
into  a thick  saucepan  in  which  two  or  three  ounces  of  good  butter  have 
been  just  dissolved  ; add  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  stew  it  very  slowly 
indeed  for  three  or  four  hours  in  its  own  juice,  keeping  it  often  stirred, 
and  well  pressed  down.  When  it  is  perfectly  tender  add  a tablespoonful 
of  vinegar ; mix  the  whole  up  thoroughly,  heap  the  cabbage  in  a hot  dish, 
and  serve  broiled  sausages  round  it ; or  omit  these  last,  and  substitute 
lemon-juice,  cayenne  pepper,  and  a half-cupful  of  good  gravy. 

The  stalk  of  the  cabbage  should  be  split  in  quarters  and  taken  entirely 
out  in  the  first  instance. 

3 to  4 hours. 

Boiled  Brussels  Sprouts, 

These  delicate  little  sprouts,  or  miniature  cabbages,  which  at  their 
fullest  growth  scarcely  exceed  a large  walnut  in  size,  should  be  quite 
freshly  gathered.  Free  them  from  all  discoloured  leaves,  cut  the  sterna 
even,  and  wash  the  sprouts  thoroughly.  Throw  them  into  a pan  of  water 
properly  salted,  and  boil  them  quickly  from  eight  to  ten  minutes  ; drain 
them  well,  and  serve  them  upon  a rather  thick  round  of  toasted  bread 
buttered  on  both  sides.  Send  good  melted  butter  to  table  with  them. 
This  is  the  Belgian  mode  of  dressing  this  excellent  vegetable^  which  is 
served  in  France  with  the  sauce  poured  over  it,  or  it  is  tossed  in  a stew- 
pan  with  a slice  of  butter  and  some  pepper  and  salt : a spoonful  or  two  of 
veal  gravy  (and  sometimes  a little  lemon- juice)  is  added  when  these  are 
perfectly  mixed. 

8 to  10  minutes. 

Salsify, —Fried  or  Boiled. 

We  are  surprised  that  a vegetable  so  excellent  as  this  should  be  so 
little  cared  for  in  England.  Delicately  fried  in  batter — which  is  a common 
mode  of  serving  it  abroad — it  forms  a delicious  second  course  dish  : it  is 
also  good  when  plain-boiled,  drained,  and  served  in  gravy,  or  even  with 
melted  butter.  Wash  the  roots,  scrape  gently  off  the  dark  outside  skin, 
and  throw  them  into  cold  water  as  they  are  done,  to  prevent  their  turning 
black  ; cut  them  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  when  all  are 
ready  put  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water  with  a little  salt,  a small  bit 
of  butter,  and  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  white  vinegar  or  the  juice  of  a 
lemon : they  will  be  done  in  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
Try  them  with  a fork,  and  when  perfectly  tender,  drain,  and  serve  them 
with  white  sauce,  rich  brown  gravy,  or  melted  butter. 

| to  1 hour. 

Fried  Salsify.  (Entremets.) 

Boil  the  salsify  tender,  as  directed  above,  drain,  and  then  press  its 
lightly  in  a soft  cloth.  Make  some  French  batter  (see  Chapter  VIII), 
throw  the  bits  of  salsify  into  it,  take  them  out  separately,  and  fry  them  a 
light  brown,  drain  them  well  from  the  fat,  sprinkle  a little  fine  salt  over 
them  after  they  are  dished,  and  serve  them  quickly.  At  English  tables 
salsify  occasionally  makes  its  appearance  fried  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs 
instead  of  batter.  Scorgonera  is  dressed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  salsify. 
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Boiled  Celery. 

This  vegetable  is  extremely  good  dressed  like  sea-kale,  and  served  on  a 
toast  with  rich  melted  butter.  Let  it  be  freshly  dug,  wash  it  with  great 
nicety,  trim  the  ends,  take  off  the  coarse  outer-leaves,  cut  the  roots  of 
equal  length,  tie  them  in  bunches,  and  boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  with 
the  usual  proportion  of  salt,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes* 

20  to  30  minutes. 

Stewed  Celery, 

Cut  five  or  six  fine  roots  of  celery  to  the  length  of  the  inside  of  the  dish 
in  which  they  are  to  be  served  ; free  them  from  all  the  coarser  leaves,  and 
from  the  green  tops,  trim  the  root  ends  neatly,  and  wash  the  vegetable  in 
several  waters  until  it  is  as  clean  as  possible  ; then,  either  boil  it  tender 
with  a little  salt,  and  a bit  of  fresh  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  in  just 
sufficient  water  to  cover  it  quite,  drain  it  well,  arrange  it  on  a very  hot 
dish,  and  pour  a thick  bdchamel,  or  white  sauce  over  it ; or  stew  it  in  broth 
or  common  stock,  and  serve  it  with  very  rich,  thickened,  Espagnole  or 
brown  gravy.  It  has  a higher  flavour  when  partially  stewed  in  the  sauce, 
after  being  drained  thoroughly  from  the  broth.  Unless  very  large  and 
old,  it  will  be  done  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  but  if  not  quite 
tender,  longer  time  must  be  allowed  for  it.  A cheap  and  expeditious 
method  of  preparing  this  dish  is  to  slice  the  celery,  to  simmer  it  until  soft 
in  as  much  good  broth  as  will  only  just  cover  it,  and  to  add  a thickening 
of  flour  and  butter,  or  arrow-root,  with  some  salt,  pepper,  and  a small 
cupful  of  cream. 

25  to  30  minutes  or  more. 

Stewed  Onions, 

Strip  the  outer  skin  from  four  or  five  fine  Portugal  onions,  and  trim  the 
ends,  but  without  cutting  into  the  vegetable  ; arrange  them  in  a saucepan 
of  sufficient  size  to  contain  them  all  in  one  layer,  just  cover  them  with 
good  beef  or  veal  gravy,  and  stew  them  very  gently  indeed  for  a couple 
of  hours  : they  should  be  tender  quite  through,  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  pieces.  When  large,  but  not  mild  onions  are  used,  they  should 
be  first  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  plenty  of  water,  then  drained  from  it, 
and  put  into  boiling  gravy  : strong,  well-flavoured  broth  of  veal  or  beef, 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  this,  and  with  the  addition  of  a little  catsup, 
spice,  and  thickening,  answers  very  well.  The  savour  of  this  dish  is 
heightened  by  flouring  lightly  and  frying  the  onions  of  a pale  brown 
before  they  are  stewed. 

Portugal  onions,  4 or  5 (if  fried,  15  to  20  minutes) ; broth  or  gravy,  1 to 
1J  pints  : nearly  or  quite  2 hours. 

Obs. — When  the  quantity  of  gravy  is  considered  too  much,  the  onions 
may  be  only  half  covered,  and  turned  when  the  under  side  is  tender,  but 
longer  time  must  then  be  allowed  for  stewing  them. 

Stewed  Chestnuts. 

Strip  the  outer  rind  from  forty  or  fifty  fine  sound  Spanish  chestnuts, 
throw  them  into  a large  saucepan  of  hot  water,  and  bring  it  to  the  point 
of  boiling ; when  the  second  skin  parts  from  them  easily,  lift  them  out, 
and  throw  them  into  plenty  of  cold  water  ; peel,  and  wipe  them  dry  ; then 
put  them  into  a stewpan  or  bright  saucepan,  with  as  much  highly-flavoured 
cold  beef  or  veal  gravy  as  will  nearly  cover  them,  and  stew  them  very 
gently  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour  : they  should  be  quite 
tender,  but  unbroken.  Add  salt,  cayenne,  and  thickening  if  required,  and 
serve  the  chestnuts  in  their  gravy.  We  have  found  it  an  improvement  to 
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have  them  floured  and  lightly  browned  in  a little  good  butter  before  they 
are  stewed,  and  also  to  add  some  thin  strips  of  fresh  lemon-rind  to  the 
.gravy. 

Chestnuts,  40  or  60 ; gravy,  J pint,  or  more  : } to  1 hour. 

Ohs. — A couple  of  bay-leaves  and  a slice  of  lean  ham  will  give  an  im- 
proved flavour  to  the  sauce  should  it  not  be  sufficiently  rich  : the  ham 
should  be  laid  under  the  chestnuts,  but  not  served  with  them.  When 
these  are  to  be  browned,  or  even  otherwise,  they  may  be  freed  readily 
from  the  second  skin  by  shaking  them  with  a small  bit  of  butter  in  a 
frying-pan  over  a gentle  fire. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

PASTRY. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

The  greatest  possible  cleanliness  and  nicety  should  be  observed  in  making 
pastry.  The  slab  or  board,  paste-rollers,  tins,  cutters,  moulds,  everything, 
in  fact,  used  for  it,  and  especially  the  hands,  should  be  equally  free  from 
the  slightest  soil  or  particle  of  dust.  The  more  expeditiously  the  finer 
kinds  of  paste  are  made  and  despatched  to  the  oven,  and  the  less  they  are 
touched  the  better.  Much  of  their  excellence  depends  upon  the  baking 
also.  They  should  have  a sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  raise  them  quickly, 
but  not  so  fierce  a one  as  to  colour  them  too  much  before  they  are  done, 
and  still  less  to  burn  them.  The  oven  door  should  remain  closed  after 
they  are  put  in,  and  not  removed  until  the  paste  is  set.  Large  raised  pies 
require  a steadily  sustained,  or,  what  is  technically  called  a soaking  heat, 
and  to  ensure  this  the  oven  should  be  made  very  hot,  then  cleared,  and 
elosely  shut  from  half  to  a whole  hour  before  it  is  used,  to  concentrate  the 
heat.  It  is  an  advantage  in  this  case  to  have  a large  log  or  two  of  cord- 
wood  burned  in  it,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fuel. 

In  mixing  paste,  the  water  should  be  added  gradually,  and  the  whole 
gently  drawn  together  with  the  fingers,  until  sufficient  has  been  added, 
when  it  should  be  lightly  kneaded  until  it  is  as  smooth  as  possible.  When 
carelessly  made,  the  surface  is  often  left  covered  with  small  dry  crumbs 
or  lumps  ; or  the  water  is  poured  in  heedlessly  in  so  large  a proportion 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  more  flour  to  render  it  workable  in  any 
way  ; and  this  ought  particularly  to  be  avoided  when  a certain  weight  of 
all  the  ingredients  has  been  taken. 

To  Glaze  or  Ice  Pastry.* 

The  fine  yellow  glaze  appropriate  to  meat  pies  is  given  with  beaten 
yolk  of  egg,  which  should  be  laid  on  with  a paste  brush,  or  a small  bunch 
of  feathers  : if  a lighter  colour  be  wished  for,  whisk  the  whole  of  the  egg 
together,  or  mix  a little  milk  with  the  yolk. 

The  best  mode  of  icing  fruit-tarts  before  they  are  sent  to  the  oven  is,  to 
moisten  the  paste  with  cold  water,  to  sift  sugar  thickly  upon  it,  and  to 
press  it  lightly  on  with  the  hand  ; but  when  a whiter  icing  is  preferred, 
the  pastry  must  be  drawn  from  the  oven  when  nearly  baked,  and  brushed 
with  white  of  egg,  whisked  to  a froth  : then  well  covered  with  the  sifted 
sugar  and  sprinkled  with  a few  drops  of  water  before  it  is  put  in  again  : 
this  glazing  answers  also  very  well,  though  it  takes  a slight  colour,  if 
used  before  the  pastry  is  baked. 

' For  other  pastry  icings  see  chapter  of  “cakes/* 
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Pine  French  Pnff  Paste. 

This  when  made  by  a good  French  cook,  is  the  perfection  of  rich  light 
paste,  and  will  rise  in  the  oven  from  one  to  six  inches  in  height ; but  some 
practice  is,  without  doubt,  necessary  to  accomplish  this.  In  summer  it  is 
a great  advantage  to  have  ice  atffiand,  and  to  harden  the  butter  over  it 
before  it  is  used  ; the  paste  also  between  the  intervals  of  rolling  is  im- 
proved by  being  laid  on  an  oven-leaf  over  a vessel  containing  it.  Take 
an  equal  weight  of  good  butter  free  from  the  coarse  salt  which  is  found  in 
some,  and  which  is  disadvantageous  for  this  paste,  and  of  fine  dry,  sifted, 
flour  ; to  each  pound  of  these  allow  the  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs,  and  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Break  a few  small  bits  of  the  butter  very  lightly 
into  the  flour,  put  the  salt  into  the  centre,  and  pour  on  it  sufficient  water 
to  dissolve  it  (we  do  not  understand  why  the  doing  this  should  be  better 
than  mixing  it  with  the  flour,  as  in  other  pastes,  but  such  is  the  method 
always  pursued  for  it) ; add  a little  more  water  to  the  eggs,  moisten  the 
flour  gradually  and  make  it  into  a very  smooth  paste,  rather  lithe  in 
summer,  and  never  exceedingly  stiff,  though  the  opposite  fault,  in  the 
extreme,  would  render  the  crust  unmanageable.  Press,  in  a soft  thin  cloth 
all  the  moisture  from  the  remainder  of  the  butter,  and  form  it  into  a ball, 
but  in  doing  this  be  careful  not  to  soften  it  too  much.  Should  it  be  in  an 
unfit  state  for  pastry  from  the  heat  of  the  weather,  put  it  into  a basin, 
and  set  the  basin  into  a,  pan  of  water  mixed  with  plenty  of  salt  and  salt- 
petre, and  let  it  remain  in  a cool  place  for  an  hour  if  possible  before  it  is 
used. 

When  it  is  ready  (and  the  paste  should  never  be  commenced  until  it  is 
so),  roll  the  crust  out  square,*  and  of  sufficient  size  to  enclose  the  butter, 
flatten  this  a little  upon  it  in  the  centre,  and  then  fold  the  crust  well  over 
it,  and  roll  it  out  thin  as  lightly  as  possible,  after  having  dredged  the 
board  and  pa-ste  roller  with  a little  flour  : this  is  called  giving  it  one  turn. 
Then  fold  it  in  three,  give  it  another  turn,  and  set  it  aside  where  it  will 
be  very  cool,  for  a few  minutes  ; give  it  two  more  turns  in  the  same  way, 
rolling  it  each  time  very  lightly  but  of  equal  thickness,  and  to  the  full 
length  that  it  will  reach,  taking  always  especial  care  that  the  butter  shall 
not  break  through  the  paste.  Let  it  again  be  set  aside  to  become  cold  ; 
and  after  it  has  been  twice  more  rolled  and  folded  in  three,  give  it  a half 
turn,  by  folding  it  once  only,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Equal  weight  of  the  finest  flour  and  good  butter  ; to  each  pound  of  these 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a small  saltspoonful  of  salt  turns  to  be  given 
to  the  paste. 

Very  Good  Liglit  Paste. 

Mix  with  a pound  of  sifted  flour  six  ounces  of  fresh,  pure  lard,  and 
make  them  into  a smooth  paste  with  cold  water  ; press  the  buttermilk 
from  ten  ounces  of  butter,  and  form  it  into  a ball,  by  twisting  it  in  a clean 
cloth.  Roll  out  the  paste,  put  the  ball  of  butter  in  the  middle,  close  it 
like  an  apple-dumpling,  and  roll  it  very  lightly  until  it  is  less  than  an  inch 
thick  ; fold  the  ends  into  the  middle,  dust  a little  flour  over  the  board  and 
paste-roller,  and  roll  the  paste  thin  a second  time,  then  set  it  aside  for 
three  or  four  minutes  in  a very  cool  place  ; give  it  two  more  turns,  after 
it  has  again  been  left  for  a few  minutes,  roll  it  out  twice  more,  folding  it 
each  time  in  three.  This  ought  to  render  it  fit  for  use.  The  sooner  this 
paste  is  sent  to  the  oven  after  it  is  made,  the  lighter  it  will  be  : if  allowed 
to  remain  long  before  it  is  baked,  it  will  be  tough  and  heavy. 

Flour,  1 lb. ) lard,  6 oz. ; butter,  10  oz. ; little  salt. 

*The  learner  will  perhaps  find  it  easier  to  fold  the  paste  securely  round  it  in  the 
form  of  a dumpling,  until  a little  experience  has  been  acquired. 
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English  Puff-Paste. 

Break  lightly  into  a couple  of  pounds  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  eight 
ounces  of  butter  ; add  a pinch  of  salt,  and  sufficient  cold  water  to  make 
the  paste  ; work  it  as  quickly  and  as  lightly  as  possible,  until  it  is  smooth 
and  pliable,  then  level  it  with  the  paste-roller  until  it  is  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  place  regularly  upon  it  six  ounces  of  butter  in  small 
bits  ; fold  the  paste  like  a blanket  pudding,  roll  it  out  again,  lay  on  it  six 
ounces  more  of  butter,  repeat  the  rolling,  dusting  each  time  a little  flour 
over  the  board  and  paste,  add  again  six  ounces  of  butter,  and  roll  the 
paste  out  thin  three  or  four  times,  folding  the  ends  into  the  middle. 

Flour,  2 lbs. ; little  salt ; butter,  1 lb.  10  oz. 

If  very  rich  paste  be  required,  equal  portions  of  flour  and  butter  must 
be  used  ; and  the  latter  may  be  divided  into  two,  instead  of  three  parts, 
when  it  is  to  be  rolled  in. 

Cream  Crust. 

( Author's  Recipe.  Very  good. 

Stir  a little  fine  salt  into  a pound  of  dry  flour,  and  mix  gradually  with 
it  sufficient  very  thick,  sweet  cream  to  form  a smooth  paste ; it  will  be 
found  sufficiently  good  for  common  family  dinners,  without  the  addition 
of  butter ; but  to  make  an  excellent  crust,  roll  in  four  ounces  in  the  usual 
way,  after  having  given  the  paste  a couple  of  turns.  Handle  it  as  lightly 
as  possible  in  making  it,  and  send  it  to  the  oven  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  : it 
may  be  used  for  fruit  tarts,  cannelons,  puffs,  and  other  varieties  of  small 
pastry,  or  for  good  meat  pies.  Six  ounces  of  butter  to  the  pound  of  flour 
will  give  a very  rich  crust. 

Flour,  1 lb. ; salt,  1 small  saltspoonful  (more  for  meat  pies) ; rich  cream, 
J to  j pint ; butter,  4 oz. ; for  richest  crust,  6 oz. 

French  Crust  for  Hot  or  Cold  Meat  Pies. 

Sift  two  pounds  and  a quarter  of  fine  dry  flour,  and  break  into  it  one 
pound  of  butter,  work  them  together  with  the  fingers  until  they  resemble 
fine  crumbs  of  bread,  then  add  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  make  them 
into  a firm  paste,  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten,  mixed  with 
half  a pint  of  cold  water,  and  strained  ; or  for  a somewhat  richer  crust  of 
the  same  kind,  take  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  less  than  the  half  pint  of  water,  and  work 
the  whole  well  until  the  paste  is  perfectly  smooth. 

Flour,  2\  lbs. ; butter,  1 lb. ; salt,  1 small  teaspoonful ; yolks  of  eggs,  4 ; 
water,  \ pint.  Or : flour,  2 lbs. ; butter,  1 lb. ; yolks  of  eggs,  4 ; water, 
less  than  £ pint. 

Flead  Crust. 

Flead  is  the  provincial  name  for  the  leaf,  or  inside  fat  of  a pig,  which 
makes  excellent  crusts  when  fresh,  much  finer,  indeed,  than  after  it  is 
melted  into  lard.  Clear  it  quite  from  skin,  and  slice  it  very  thin  into  the 
flour,  add  sufficient  salt  to  give  flavour  to  the  paste,  and  make  the  whole 
up  smooth  and  firm  with  cold  water  ; lay  it  on  a clean  dresser,  and  beat 
it  forcibly  with  a rolling-pin  until  the  flead  is  blended  perfectly  with  the 
flour.  It  may  then  be  made  into  cakes  with  a paste-cutter,  or  used  for 
pies,  round  the  edges  of  which  a knife  should  be  passed,  as  the  crust  rises 
better  when  cut  than  if  merely  rolled  to  the  proper  size.  With  the  addition 
of  a small  quantity  of  butter,  which  may  either  be  broken  into  the  flour 
before  the  flead  is  mixed  with  it,  or  rolled  into  the  paste  after  it  is  beaten, 
it  will  he  found  equal  to  fine  puff  crust,  with  the  advantage  of  being  more 
t©asy  of  digestion. 
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Quite  common  crust : flour,  1 1 lb. ; flead,  8 oz.  : salt,  1 small  teaspoonful. 
Good  common  crust : flou  r,  1 lb. ; flead,  6 oz. ; butter,  2 oz.  Rich  crust : 
flead,  | lb.  ; butter,  2 oz.  ; flour,  1 lb.  The  crust  is  very  good  when  made 
without  any  butter. 

Common  Suet-Crust  for  Pies. 

In  many  families  this  is  preferred  both  for  pies  and  tarts,  to  crust  made 
with  butter,  as  being  much  more  wholesome  ; but  it  should  never  be  served 
unless  especially  ordered,  as  it  is  to  some  persons  peculiarly  distasteful. 
Chop  the  suet  extremely  small,  and  add  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  it  to 
a pound  of  flour,  with  a few  grains  of  salt ; mix  these  with  cold  water 
into  a firm  paste,  and  work  it  very  smooth.  Some  cooks  beat  it  with  a 
paste-roller,  until  the  suet  is  perfectly  blended  with  flour ; but  the  crust 
is  lighter  without  this.  In  exceedingly  sultry  weather  the  suet,  not  being 
firm  enough  to  chop,  may  be  sliced  as  thin  as  possible,  and  well  beaten 
into  the  paste  after  it  is  worked  up. 

Flour,  2 lbs.  ; beef  or  veal  kidney-suet,  12  to  16  oz. ; salt  (for  fruit-pies), 

1 teaspoonful,  for  meat-pies,  1 teaspoonful. 

Very  Superior  Suet-Crust. 

Strip  the  skin  entirely  from  some  fresh  veal  or  beef  kidney-suet ; chop, 
and  then  put  it  into  the  mortar,  with  a small  quantity  of  pure-flavoured 
lard,  oil,  or  butter,  and  pound  it  perfectly  smooth  : it  may  then  be  used 
for  crust  in  the  same  way  that  butter  is,  in  making  puff-paste,  and  in  this 
form  will  be  found  a most  excellent  substitute  for  it,  for  hot  pies  or  tarts. 
It  is  not  quite  so  good  for  those  which  are  to  be  served  cold.  Eight  ounces 
of  suet  pounded  with  two  of  butter,  and  worked  with  the  fingers  into  a 
pound  of  flour,  will  make  an  exceedingly  good  short  crust ; but  for  a very 
rich  one  the  proportion  must  be  increased. 

Good  short  crust : flour,  1 lb. ; suet,  8 oz. ; butter,  2 oz.  ; salt,  \ teaspoon- 
ful. Richer  crust, : suet,  16  oz. ; butter,  4 oz. ; flour,  1£  lbs. ; salt,  1 small 
teaspoonful. 

Very  ricli  short  crust  for  Tarts. 

Break  lightly,  with  the  least  possible  handling,  six  ounces  of  butter 
into  eight  of  flour  ; add  a dessertspoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  and  two  or 
three  of  water  ; roll  the  paste,  for  several  minutes,  to  blend  the  ingredients 
well,  folding  it  together  like  puff-crust,  and  touch  it  as  little  as  possible. 

Flour,  8 oz. ; butter,  6 oz. ; pounded  sugar,  1 dessertspoonful  \ water,  1 to 

2 spoonfuls. 

Excellent  short  crust  for  Sweet  Pastry. 

Crumble  down  very  lightly  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  of  flour, 
breaking  it  quite  small.  Mix  well  with  these  a slight  pinch  of  salt  and 
two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  add  sufficient  milk  to  make  them  up  into 
a very  smooth  and  somewhat  firm  paste.  Bake  this  slowly,  and  keep  it 
pale.  It  will  be  found  an  admirable  crust  if  well  made  and  lightly  handled, 
and  will  answer  for  many  dishes  much  better  than  puff-paste.  It  will 
rise  in  the  oven  too,  and  be  extremely  light.  Ten  ounces  of  butter  will 
render  it  very  rich,  but  we  find  eight  quite  sufficient. 

Brioche  Paste. 

The  brioche  is  a rich,  light  kind  of  unsweetened  bun  or  cake,  very  com- 
monly sold,  and  served  to  all  classes  of  people  in  France,  where  it  is  made 
in  great  perfection  by  good  cooks  and  pastrycooks.  It  is  fashionable  now 
at  English  tables,  though  in  a different  form,  serving  principally  as  a crust 
to  enclose  rissoles , or  to  make  cannelons  and  fritters.  We  have  seen  it 
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recommended  for  a vol-au-vent,  for  which  we  should  say  it  does  not  answer 
by  any  means  so  well  as  the  tine  puff-paste  called  feuilletage.  The  large 
proportion  of  butter  and  eggs  which  it  contains  render  it  to  many  persons 
highly  indigestible ; and  we  mention  this  to  warn  invalids  against  it,  as 
we  have  known  it  to  cause  great  suffering  to  persons  out  of  health.  To 
make  it,  take  a couple  of  pounds*  of  fine  dry  flour,  sifted  as  for  cakes,  and 
separate  eight  ounces  of  this  from  the  remainder  to  make  the  leaven.  Put 
it  into  a small  pan,  and  mix  it  lightly  into  a lithe  paste,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  yeast,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  warm  water  ; make  two  or  three 
slight  incisions  across  the  top,  throw  a cloth  over  the  pan,  and  place  it 
near  the  fire  for  about  twenty  minutes  to  rise. 

In  the  interval  make  a hollow  space  in  the  centre  of  the  remainder  of 
the  flour,  and  put  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  as  much  fine  sifted  sugar, 
and  half  a gill  of  cream,  or  a dessertspoonful  of  water  ; add  a pound  or 
butter  as  free  from  moisture  as  it  can  be,  and  quite  so  from  large  grains 
of  salt : cut  it  into  small  bits,  put  it  into  the  flour,  and  pour  on  it  one  by 
one  six  fresh  eggs  freed  from  the  specks  ; then  with  the  fingers  work  the 
flour  gently  into  this  mass  until  the  whole  forms  a perfectly  smooth,  but 
not  stiff  paste  ; a seventh  egg,  or  the  yolk  of  one  or  even  of  two,  may  be 
added  with  advantage  if  the  flour  will  absorb  them  ; but  the  brioche  must 
always  be  workable,  and  not  so  moist  as  to  adhere  to  the  board  and  roller 
disagreeably.  When  the  leaven  is  well  risen  spread  this  paste  out,  and 
the  leaven  over  it ; mix  them  well  together  with  the  hands,  then  cut  the 
whole  into  several  portions,  and  change  them  about  that  the  leaven  may 
be  incorporated  perfectly  and  equally  with  the  other  ingredients  ; when 
this  is  done,  and  the  brioche  is  perfectly  smooth  and  pliable,  dust  some 
flour  on  a cloth,  roll  the  brioche  in  it,  and  lay  it  into  a pan. 

Place  it  in  summer  in  a cool  place,  in  winter  in  a warm  one.  It  is  usually 
made  overnight,  and  baked  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  day.  It 
should  then  be  kneaded  up  afresh  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  To 
mould  it  in  the  usual  form,  make  it  into  balls  of  uniform  size,  hollow 
these  a little  at  the  top  by  pressing  the  thumb  round  them,  brush  them 
over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  put  a second  much  smaller  ball  into  the  hollow 
part  of  each ; glaze  them  entirely  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  send  them  to  a 
quick  oven  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  The  paste  may  also  be  made  into 
the  form  of  a large  cake,  then  placed  on  a tin  or  copper  oven-leaf,  and 
supported  with  a pasteboard  in  the  baking  ; for  the  form  of  which  see 
introductory  page  of  Chapter  XXX. 

Flour,  2 lbs.  j yeast,  £ oz. ; salt  and  sugar,  each  \ oz. ; butter,  I lb. ; eggs, 
6 to  8. 

Modern  Potato  Pasty 

(An  excellent  family  dish.) 

A tin  mould  with  a perforated  moveable  top,  and  a small  valve  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  steam,  must  be  had  for  this  pasty,  which  is 
a good  family  dish,  and  which  may  be  varied  in  numberless  ways. 
Arrange  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould  from  two  to  three  pounds  of 
mutton  cutlets,  freed,  according  to  the  taste,  from  all,  or  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fat,  then  washed,  lightly  dredged  on  both  sides 
with  flour,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  cayenne.  _ Pour  to  them 
sufficient  broth  or  water  to  make  the  gravy,  and  add  to  it  at  pleasure, 


* It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  directions  for  brioche-making  are  principally 
derived  from  the  French,  and  that  the  pound  in  their  country  weighs  two  ounces  more 
than  with  us : this  difference  will  account  for  the  difficulty  in  working  in  the  number 
of  eggs  which  they  generally  specify,  and  which  render  the  paste  too  moist. 
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a tablespoonful  of  mushroom  catsup  or  of  Harvey  s sauce.  Have  ready 
boiled,  and  very  smoothly  mashed,  with  about  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  milk  or  cream  to  each  pound,  as  many  gDod  potatoes  as 
will  form  a crust  to  the  pasty  of  quite  three  inches  thick  ; put  the  cover 
on  the  mould  and  arrange  these  equally  upon  it,  leaving  them  a little 
rough  on  the  surface.  Bake  the  pasty  in  a moderate  oven  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter,  according  to  its  size  and  its 
contents.  Pin  a folded  napkin  neatly  round  the  mould,  before  it  is  served, 
and  have  ready  a hot  dish  to  receive  the  cover,  which  must  not  be  lifted 
off  until  after  the  pasty  is  on  the  table. 

Chicken,  or  veal  and  oysters  ; delicate  pork  chops  with  a seasoning  of 
sage  and  a little  parboiled  onion,  or  an  eschalot  or  two  finely  minced  : 
partridges  or  rabbits  neatly  carved,  mixed  with  small  mushrooms,  ana 
moistened  with  a little  good  stock,  will  all  give  excellent  varieties  of  this 
dish,  which  may  be  made  likewise  with  highly  seasoned  slices  of  salmon 
freed  from  the  skin,  sprinkled  with  fine  herbs  or  intermixed  with  shrimps  , 
clarified  butter,  rich  veal  stock,  or  good  white  wine,  may  be  poured  to 
them  to  form  the  gravy.  To  thicken  this,  a little  flour  should  be  dredged 
upon  the  fish  before  it  is  laid  into  the  mould.  Other  kinds,  such  as  cod, 
mullet,  mackerel  in  fillets,  salt  fish  (previously  kept  at  the  point  of  boiling 
until  three  parts  done,  then  pulled  into  flakes,  and  put  into  the  mould 
with  hard  eggs  sliced,  a little  cream,  flour,  butter,  cayenne,  and  anchovy - 
essence,  and  baked  with  mashed  parsnips  on  the  top),  will  all  answer  well 
for  this  pasty.  Yeal,  when  used  for  it,  should  be  well  beaten  first : sweet- 
breads, sliced,  may  be  laid  in  with  it. 

For  a pasty  of  moderate  size,  two  pounds,  or  two  and  a half  of  meat, 
and  from  three  to  four  of  potatoes,  will  be  sufficient ; a quarter  of  a pint 
of  milk  or  cream,  two  small  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  butter  must  be  mixed  up  with  these  last  * 

Casserole  of  Eice. 

Proceed  exactly  as  for  Gabrielle’s  pudding  (see  Chapter  XXIV.),  but 
substitute  good  veal  broth  or  stock  for  the  milk,  and  add  a couple  of  ounces 
more  of  butter.  Fill  the  casserole  when  it  is  emptied,  with  a rich  mince 
or  fricassee,  or  with  stewed  oysters  in  a bechamel  sauce.  French  cooks 
make  a very  troublesome  and  elaborate  affair  of  this  dish,  putting  to  the 
rice  to  make  it  “ mellow,”  a great  deal  of  pot-top  fat,  slices  of  fat  ham,  &e., 
which  must  afterwards  be  well  drained  off,  or  picked  out  from  it ; but  the 
dish,  made  as  we  have  directed,  will  be  found  excellent  eating,  and  of  very 
elegant  appearance,  if  it  be  moulded  in  a tasteful  shape.  It  must  have  a 
quick,  oven  to  colour,  without  too  much  drying  it.  The  rice  for  it  must 
be  boiled  sufficiently  tender  to  be  crushed  easily  to  a smooth  paste,  and 
it  must  be  mashed  with  a strong  wooden  spoon  against  the  sides  of  the 
stewpan  until  all  the  grains  are  broken. 

It  may  then,  when  cool,  be  made  like  a raised  pie  with  the  hands,  and 
decorated  with  a design  formed  on  it  with  a carrot  cut  into  a point  like  a 
graver. . For  a large  casserole,  a pound  of  rice  and  a quart  of  gravy  will 
be  required  : a bit  of  bread  is  sometimes  used  in  filling  the  mould,  cut  to 
the  shape,  and  occupying  nearly  half  the  inside,  but  always  so  as  to  leave 
a thick  and  compact  crust  in  every  part.  Part  of  the  rice  which  is  scooped 
from  the  inside  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  mince,  or  other  preparation, 
with  which  the  casserole  is  filled. 

* A larger  proportion  of  cream  and  butter  well  dried  into  the  potatoes  over  a gentle 
fire  after  they  are  mashed,  will  render  the  crust  of  the  pasty  richer  and  finer. 

20 
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A good  common  English  Game  Pie. 

Raise  the  flesh  entire  from  the  upper  side  of  the  best  end  of  a well-kepi 
neck  of  venison,  trim  it  to  the  length  of  the  dish  in  which  the  pie  is  to  be 
served,  and  rub  it  with  a mixture  of  salt,  cayenne,  pounded  mace,  and  nut- 
meg. Cut  down  into  joints  a fine  young  hare  which  has  hung  from  eight 
to  fourteen  days,  bone  the  back  and  thighs,  and  fill  them  with  forcemeat 
No.  1 Chapter  XI.,  but  put  into  it  a double  portion  of  butter,  and  a small 
quantity  of  minced  eschalots,  should  their  flavour  be  liked,  and  the  raw 
liver  of  the  hare,  chopped  small.  Line  the  dish  with  a rich  short  crust, 
lay  the  venison  in  the  centre,  and  the  hare  closely  round  and  on  it ; fill 
the  vacant  spaces  with  more  forcemeat,  add  a few  spoonfuls  of  well- jellied 
gravy,  fasten  on  the  cover  securely,  ornament  it  or  not,  at  pleasure,  and 
bake  the  pie  for  two  hours  in  a well  heated  oven. 

The  remnants  and  bones  of  the  hare  and  venison  may  be  stewed  down 
into  a small  quantity  of  excellent  soup,  or  with  a less  proportion  of  water 
into  an  admirable  gravy,  part  of  which,  after  having  been  cleared  from 
fat,  may  be  poured  into  the  pie.  The  jelly,  added  to  its  contents  at  first, 
can  be  made,  when  no  such  stock  is  at  hand,  of  a oouple  of  pounds  of  shin 
of  beef,  boiled  down  in  a quart  of  water,  which  must  be  reduced  quite 
half,  and  seasoned  only  with  a good  slice  of  lean  ham,  a few  peppercorns, 
seven  or  eight  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a little  salt.  One  pound  and  a 
half  of  flour  will  be  sufficient  for  the  crust ; this,  when  it  is  so  preferred, 
may  be  laid  round  the  sides  only  of  the  dish,  instead  of  entirely  over  it. 
The  prime  joints  of  a second  hare  may  be  substituted  for  the  venison  when 
it  can  be  more  easily  procured  ; but  the  pie  made  entirely  of  venison,  with- 
out the  forcemeat,  will  be  far  better. 

Baked  2 hours. 

Obs. — These  same  ingredients  will  make  an  excellent  raised  pie,  if  the 
venison  be  divided  ana  intermixed  with  the  hare : the  whole  should  be 
highly  seasoned,  and  all  the  cavities  filled  with  the  forcemeat  No.  18 
Chapter  XI.,*  or  with  the  truffled  sausage-meat  of  Chapter  XVI.  The  top, 
before  the  paste  is  laid  over,  should  be  covered  with  slices  of  fat  bacon,  or 
with  plenty  of  butter,  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  meat  from  becoming 
hard.  No  liquid  is  to  be  put  into  the  pie  until  after  it  is  baked,  if  at  all. 
It  will  require  from  half  to  a full  hour  more  of  the  oven  than  if  baked  in 
a dish. 

Modern  Chicken  Pie. 

Skin,  and  cut  down  into  joints  a couple  of  fowls,  take  out  all  the  bones, 
and  season  the  flesh  highly  with  salt,  cayenne,  pounded  mace,  and  nut- 
meg ; line  a dish  with  a thin  paste,  and  spread  over  it  a layer  of  the  finest 
sausage-meat,  which  has  previously  been  moistened  with  a spoonful  or 
two  of  cold  water ; over  this  place  closely  together  some  of  the  boned 
chicken  joints,  then  more  sausage-meat,  and  continue  thus  with  alternate 
layers  of  each,  until  the  dish  is  full ; roll  out,  and  fasten  securely  at  the 
edges,  a cover  half  an  inch  thick,  trim  off  the  superfluous  paste,  make  an 
incision  in  the  top,  lay  some  paste  leaves  round  it,  glaze  the  whole  with 
yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  the  pie  from  an  hour  and  half  to  two  hours  in  a well 
heated  oven.  Lay  a sheet  or  two  of  writing-paper  oyer  the  crust,  should 
it  brown  too  quickly.  Minced  herbs  can  be  mixed  with  the  sausage-meat 
at  pleasure,  and  a small  quantity  of  eschalot  also,  when  its  flavour  is  much 
lied  : it  should  be  well  moistened  with  water,  or  the  whole  will  be  un- 

* The  second  or  third  forcemeat  mentioned  under  this  No.  (18),  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  for  a game  pie. 
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palatably  dry.  The  pie  may  be  served  hot  or  cold,  but  we  would  rather 
recommend  the  latter. 

A couple  of  very  young  tender  rabbits  will  answer  exceedingly  well  fot 
it  instead  of  fowls,  and  a border,  or  half  paste  in  the  dish  will  general ]y 
be  preferred  to  an  entire  lining  of  the  crust,  which  is  now  but  rarely 
served,  unless  for  pastry,  which  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  dish  or  mould  in 
which  it  is  baked  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

A Common  Chicken  Pie. 

Prepare  the  fowls  as  for  boiling,  cut  them  down  into  joints,  and  season 
them  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  nutmeg  or  pounded  mace;  arrange 
them  neatly  in  a dish  bordered  with  paste,  lay  amongst  them  three  or 
four  fresh  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  cut  in  halves,  pour  in  some  cold  water, 
put  on  a thick  cover,  pare  the  edge,  and  ornament  it,  make  a hole  in  the 
centre,  lay  a roll  of  paste,  or  a few  leaves  round  it,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a 
moderate  oven  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half.  The  back  and  neck 
bones  may  be  boiled  down  with  a bit  or  two  of  lean  ham,  to  make  a little 
additional  gravy,  which  can  be  poured  into  the  pie  after  it  is  baked. 

Pigeon  Pie. 

Lay  a border  of  fine  puff  paste  round  a large  dish,  and  cover  the  bottom 
with  a veal  cutlet  or  tender  rump  steak,  free  from  fat  and  bone,  and 
seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg  or  pounded  mace  ; prepare  with 
great  nicety  as  many  freshly-killed  young  pigeons  as  the  dish  will  contain 
in  one  layer  ; put  into  each  a slice  or  ball  of  butter,  seasoned  with  a little 
cayenne  and  mace,  lay  them  into  the  dish  with  the  breasts  downwards, 
and  between  and  over  them  put  the  yolks  of  half  a dozen  or  more  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  ; stick  plenty  of  butter  on  them,  season  the  whole  well  with 
salt  and  spice,  pour  in  some  cold  water  or  veal  broth  for  the  gravy,  roll 
out  the  cover  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  secure  it  well  round  the 
edge,  ornament  it  highly,  and  bake  the  pie  for  an  hour  or  more  in  a well- 
heated  oven.  It  is  a great  improvement  to  fill  the  birds  with  small  mush- 
room-buttons,  prepared  as  for  partridges  (see  Chapter  XVIII.) : their 
livers  also  may  be  put  into  them. 

Beef  Steak  Pie 

From  a couple  to  three  pounds  of  rump-steak  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
good  family  pie.  It  should  be  well  kept  though  perfectly  sweet,  for  in  no 
form  can  tainted  meat  be  more  offensive  than  when  it  is  enclosed  in  paste. 
Trim  off  the  coarse  skin,  and  part  of  the  fat  should  there  be  much  of  it 
(many  eaters  dislike  it  altogether  in  pies,  and  when  this  is  the  case  every 
morsel  should  be  carefully  cut  away).  If  the  beef  should  not  appear 
very  tender,  it  may  be  gently  beaten  with  a paste-roller  until  the  fibre  is 
broken,  then  divided  into  slices  half  as  large  as  the  hand,  and  laid  into  a 
dish  bordered  with  paste.  It  should  be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  or 
cayenne,  and  sufficient  water  poured  in  to  make  the  gravy,  and  keep  the 
meat  moist.  Lay  on  the  cover,  and  be  careful  always  to  brush  the  edge  in 
every  part  with  egg  or  cold  water,  then  join  it  securely  to  the  paste  which 
is  round  the  rim,  trim  both  off  close  to  the  dish,  pass  the  point  of  the 
knife  through  the  middle  of  the  cover,  lay  some  slight  roll  or  ornament 
of  paste  round  it,  and  decorate  the  border  of  the  pie  in  any  of  the  usual 
modes,  which  are  too  common  to  require  description.  Send  the  pie  to  a 
well-heated,  but  not  fierce  oven  for  about  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

To  make  a richer  beef-steak  pie  put  bearded  oysters  in  alternate  layers 
with  the  meat,  add  their  strained  liquor  to  a little  good  gravy  in  which  the 
beards  may  be  simmered  for  a few  minutes  to  give  it  further  flavour,  and 
make  a light  puff  paste  for  the  crust.  Some  eaters  like  it  seasoned  with 
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a small  portion  of  minced  onion  or  eschalot  when  the  oysters  are  omitted. 
Mushrooms  improve  all  meat-pies.  Yeal  pies  may  be  made  by  this  recipe, 
or  by  the  second  of  those  which  follow.  Slices  of  lean  ham,  or  parboiled 
ox-tongue,  may  be  added  to  them. 

1 to  1|  hours. 

Common  Hutton  Pi©. 

A pound  and  a quarter  of  flour  will  make  sufficient  paste  for  a moderate- 
sized pie,  and  two  pounds  of  mutton  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fat  will  fill  it.  Butter  a dish,  and  line  it  with  about  half  the  paste  rolled 
thin  ; lay  in  the  mutton  evenly,  and  sprinkle  over  it  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  salt,  and  from  half  to  a whole  teaspoonful  of  pepper  according  to 
the  taste ; pour  in  cold  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  brim.  Roll  the  cover, 
which  should  be  quite  half  an  inch  thick,  to  the  size  of  the  dish  ; wet  the 
edges  of  the  paste  with  cold  water  or  white  of  egg,  be  careful  to  close  them 
securely,  cut  them  off  close  to  the  rim  of  the  dish,  stick  the  point  of  the 
knife  through  the  centre,  and  bake  the  pie  an  hour  and  a quarter  in  a 
well -heated  oven. 

Flour,  lj  lbs. ; minced  suet  rather  less  than  £ lb.  ; or,  butter,  4 oz.,  and 
very  pure  lard,  2 or  3 oz. ; mutton,  2 lbs.  ; salt,  J oz. ; pepper,  half  to  a 
whole  teaspoonful ; water,  j pint : 1 J hours. 

A Good  Mutton  Pio. 

Lay  a half-paste  of  short  or  of  puff  crust  round  a buttered  dish  ; t<*ke 
the  whole  or  part  of  a loin  of  mutton,  strip  off  the  fat  entirely,  and  raise 
the  flesh  clear  from  the  bones  without  dividing  it,  then  slice  it  into  cutlets 
of  equal  thickness,  season  them  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  cayenne,  and 
strew  between  the  layers  some  finely-minced  herbs  mixed  with  two  or 
three  eschalots,  when  the  flavour  of  these  last  is  liked  ; or  omit  them  and 
roll  quite  thin  some  good  forcemeat  (which  can  be  flavoured  with  a little 
minced  eschalot  at  pleasure),  and  lay  it  between  the  cutlets  : two  or  three 
mutton  kidneys  intermingled  with  the  meat  will  greatly  enrich  the  gravy ; 
pour  in  a little  cold  water,  roll  the  cover  half  an  inch  thick,  or  more 
should  the  crust  be  short,  as  it  will  not  rise  like  puff  paste,  close  the  pie 
very  securely,  trim  the  edges  even  with  the  dish,  ornament  the  pie  accord- 
ing to  the  taste,  make  a hole  in  the  centre,  and  bake  it  from  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  a couple  of  hours.  The  proportions  of  paste  and  meat  may  be 
ascertained  b}^  consulting  the  last  recipe.  Gravy  made  with  part  of  the 
bones,  quite  cleared  from  fat,  and  left  to  become  cold,  may  be  used  to  fill 
the  pie  instead  of  water. 

liaised  Pies. 

These  may  be  made  of  any  size,  and  with  any  kind  of  meat,  poultry,  or 
game,  but  the  whole  must  be  entirely  free  from  bone.  When  the  crust  is 
not  to  be  eaten,  it  is  made  simply  with  a few  ounces  of  lard  or  butter 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  with  which  the  flour  is  to  be  mixed  (with  a 
spoon  at  first,  as  the  heat  would  be  too  great  for  the  hands,  but  afterwards 
with  the  fingers)  to  a smooth  and  firm  paste.  The  French,  who  excel 
greatly  in  this  form  of  pie,  use  for  it  a good  crust  which  they  call  a pdte 
brisee,  and  this  is  eaten  usually  with  the  meat  which  it  contains.  In  either 
case  the  paste  must  be  sufficiently  stiff  to  retain  its  form  perfectly  after 
it  is  raised,  as  it  will  have  no  support  to  prevent  its  falling.  The  cele- 
brated Monsieur  Ude  gives  the  following  directions  for  moulding  it  to  a 
proper  shape  without  difficulty  : and  as  inexperienced  cooks  generally 
find  a little  at  first  in  giving  a good  appearance  to  these  pies,  we  copy  his 
instructions  for  them  ; 
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“ Take  a lump  of  paste  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pie  you  are  to 
make,  mould  it  in  the  shape  of  a sugar  loaf,  put  it  upright  on  the  table, 
then  with  the  palms  of  your  hands  flatten  the  sides  of  it ; when  you  have 
equalized  it  all  round  and  it  is  quite  smooth,  squeeze  the  middle  of  the 
point  down  to  half  the  height  of  the  paste,  then  hollow  the  inside  by 
pressing  it  with  the  fingers,  and  in  doing  this  be  careful  to  keep  it  in 
every  part  of  equal  thickness.  Fill  it,  roll  out  the  cover,  egg  the  edges, 
press  them  securely  together,  make  a hole  in  the  centre,  lay  a roll  of 
paste  round  it,  and  encircle  this  with  a wreath  of  flowers,  or  ornament 
the  pie  in  any  other  way,  according  to  the  taste ; glaze  it  with  beaten 
yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  it  from  two  to  three  hours  in  a well -heated  oven  if 
it  be  small,  and  from  four  to  five  hours  if  it  be  large ; though  the  time 
must  be  regulated  in  some  measure  by  the  nature  of  the  contents,  as  well 
as  by  the  size  of  the  dish.” 

Obs. — We  know  not  if  we  have  succeeded  in  making  the  reader  com- 
prehend that  this  sort  of  pie  (with  the  exception  of  the  cover,  for  which 
a portion  must  at  first  be  taken  off)  is  made  from  one  solid  lump  of  paste, 
which,  after  having  been  shaped  into  a cone,  as  Monsieur  Ude  directs,  or 
into  a high  round,  or  oval  form,  is  hollowed  by  pressing  down  the  centre 
with  the  knuckles,  and  continuing  to  knead  the  inside  equally  round  with 
the  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  pressed  close  to  the  outside.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  mode  of  doing  this  should  be  once  seen  by  the  learner, 
if  possible,  as  mere  verbal  instructions  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable 
the  quite-inexperienced  cook  to  comprehend  at  once  the  exact  form  and 
appearance  which  should  be  given  to  the  paste,  and  some  degree  of  ex- 
pertness is  always  necessary  to  mould  a pie  of  this  kind  well  with  the 
fingers  only.  The  first  attempts  should  be  made  with  very  small  pies, 
which  are  less  difficult  to  manage. 

A Vol-au-Vent.  (Entree.) 

This  dish  can  be  successfully  made  only  with  the  finest  and  lightest  puff- 
paste  as  its  height,  which  ought  to  be  from  four  to  five  inches,  depends 
entirely  on  its  rising  in  the  oven.  Eoll  it  to  something  more  than  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  cut  it  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  inside  of  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  be  served,  or  stamp  it  out  with  a fluted  tin  of  proper 
dimensions ; then  mark  the  cover  evenly  about  an  inch  from  the  edge  all 
round,  and  ornament  it  and  the  border  also,  with  a knife,  as  fancy  may 
direct ; brush  yolk  of  egg  quickly  over  them,  and  put  the  vol-au-vent 
immediately  into  a brisk  oven,  that  it  may  rise  well,  and  be  finely  coloured, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  be  scorched.  In  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
should  it  appear  baked  through,  as  well  as  sufficiently  browned,  draw  it 
out,  and  with  the  point  of  a knife  detach  the  cover  carefully  where  it  has 
been  marked,  and  scoop  out  all  the  soft  unbaked  crumb  from  the  inside  of 
the  vol-au-vent ; then  turn  it  gently  on  to  a sheet  of  clean  paper,  to  drain 
the  butter  from  it. 

At  the  instant  of  serving,  fill  it  with  a rich  fricassee  of  lobster,  or  of 
sweetbreads,  or  with  turbot  a la  cerme,  or  with  the  white  part  of  cold  roast 
veal  cut  in  thin  collops  not  larger  than  a shilling,  and  heated  in  good  white 
sauce  with  oysters  (see  minced  veal  and  oysters,  in  this  Chapter),  or  with 
any  other  of  the  preparations  which  we  shall  indicate  in  their  proper 
places,  and  send  it  immediately  to  table.  The  vol-au-vent,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  is  but  the  case,  or  crust,  in  which  various  kinds  of  delicate 
ragouts  are  served  in  an  elegant  form.  As  these  are  most  frequently 
©omposed  of  fish,  or  of  meats  which  have  been  already  dressed,  it  is  an 
economical  as  well  as  an  excellent  mode  of  employing  such  remains.  The 
sauces  in  which  they  are  heated  must  be  quite  tlnck,  for  they  would  other- 
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wise  soften,  or  even  run  through  the  crust.  This,  we  ought  to  observe, 
should  be  examined  before  it  is  filled,  and  should  any  part  appear  toe 
thin,  a portion  of  the  crumb  which  has  been  taken  out,  should  be  fastened 
to  it  with  some  beaten  egg,  and  the  whole  of  the  inside  brushed  lightly 
with  more  egg,  in  order  to  make  the  loose  parts  of  the  vol-au-vent  stick 
well  together.  This  method  is  recommended  by  an  admirable  and  highly 
experienced  cook,  but  it  need  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  crust  is  not 
solid  enough  to  hold  the  contents  securely. 

For  moderate-sized  vol-au-vent,  flour,  \ lb. ; butter,  J lb. ; salt,  smal] 
saltspoonful ; yolk,  1 egg  ; little  water.  Larger  vol-au-vent,  f lb.  flour ; 
other  ingredients  in  proportion  : baked  20  to  30  minutes. 

Obs. — When  the  vol-au-vent  is  cut  out  with  the  fluted  cutter,  a second, 
some  sizes  smaller,  after  being  just  dipped  into  hot  water,  should  be 
pressed  nearly  half  through  the  paste,  to  mark  the  cover.  The  hordes 
ought  to  be  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  wide. 

A Vol-au-Vent  of  Fruit.  (Entremets.) 

After  the  crust  has  been  made  and  baked  as  above,  fill  it  at  the  moment 
of  serving  with  peaches,  apricots,  mogul,  or  any  other  richly  flavoured 
plums,  which  have  been  stewed  tender  in  syrup  ; lift  them  from  this,  and 
keep  them  hot  while  it  is  boiled  rapidly  almost  to  jelly  ; then  arrange  the 
fruit  in  the  vol-au-vent,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  it.  For  the  manner  of 
preparing  it,  see  compotes  of  fruit,  Chapter  XXVIII. ; but  increase  the 
proportion  of  sugar  nearly  half,  that  the  juice  may  be  reduced  quickly  to 
the  proper  consistency  for  the  vol-au-vent.  Skin  and  divide  the  apricots, 
and  quarter  the  peaches,  unless  they  should  be  very  small. 

Vol-au-Vent  a la  Creme.  (Entremets.) 

After  having  raised  the  cover  and  emptied  the  vol-au-vent,  lay  it  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  let  it  become  cold.  Fill  it  just  before  it  is  sent  to  table 
with  fruit,  either  boiled  down  to  a rich  marmalade,  or  stewed  as  for  the 
preceding  vol-au-vent,  and  heap  well  flavoured  but  not  too  highly 
sweetened,  whipped  cream  over  it.  The  edge  of  the  crust  may  be  glazed 
by  sifting  sugar  over  it,  when  it  is  drawn  from  the  oven,  and  holding  a 
salamander  or  red  hot  shovel  above  it ; or  it  may  be  left  unglazed,  and 
ornamented  with  bright  coloured  fruit- jelly. 

Oyster  Patties.*  (Entree.) 

Line  some  small  patty-pans  with  fine  puff-paste  rolled  thin,  and  to  pre- 
serve their  form  when  baked,  put  a bit  of  bread  into  each ; lay  on  the 
covers,  pinch  and  trim  the  edges,  and  send  the  patties  to  a brisk  oven. 
Plump  and  beard  from  two  to  three  dozens  of  small  oysters  ; mix  very 
smoothly  a teaspoonful  of  flour  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  put  them  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  shake  them  round  over  a gentle  fire,  and  let  them  simmer 
for  two  or  three  minutes  ; throw  in  a little  salt,  pounded  mace,  and 
cayenne,  then  add,  by  slow  degrees,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  rich  cream, 
give  these  a boil,  and  pour  in  the  strained  liquor  of  the  oysters ; next, 
lay  in  the  fish,  and  keep  it  at  the  point  of  boiling  for  a couple  of  minutes. 
Raise  the  covers  from  the  patties,  take  out  the  bread,  fill  them  with  oysters 
and  their  sauce,  and  replace  the  covers.  We  have  found  it  an  improve- 
ment to  stew  the  beards  of  the  fish  with  a strip  or  two  of  lemon  peel,  in 
a little  good  veal  stock  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  to  strain  and  add  it 

* These  patties  should  be  made  small,  with  a thin  crust,  and  well  filled  with  the 
oysters  and  their  sauce.  The  substitution  of  fried  crumbs  for  the  covers  will  vary  them 
very  agreeably.  For  lobster  patties,  prepare  the  fish  as  for  a vol-au-vent , but  cut  it 
smaller. 
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to  the  sauca  The  oysters,  unless  very  small,  should  be  once  or  twice 
divided. 

Common  Lobster  Patties. 

Prepare  the  fish  for  these  as  directed  for  fricasseed  lobster,  Chapter  V., 
increasing  a little  the  proportion  of  sauce.  Fill  the  patty-cases  with  the 
mixture  quite  hot,  and  serve  immediately. 

Superlative  Lobster  Patties. 

Author's  Recipe. 

Form  into  balls  about  half  the  size  of  a filbert  either  the  cutlet-mixture 
or  the  pounded  lobster  of  Chapter  VI.,  roll  them  in  the  sifted  coral,  warm 
them  through  very  gently,  have  ready  some  hot  patty-cases  (see  following 
page),  pour  into  each  a small  spoonful  of  rich  white  sauce,  or  Sauce  a 
VAurore  (see  Chapter  VIII.),  lay  the  balls  round  the  edge,  pile  a larger 
one  in  the  centre,  and  serve  the  whole  very  quickly. 

The  Dresden  patties  of  Chapter  XXII.,  may  be  thus  filled. 

Good  Chicken  Patties.  (Entree.) 

Raise  the  white  flesh  entirely  from  a young  undressed  fowl,  divide  it 
once  or  twice,  and  lay  it  into  a small  clean  saucepan,  in  which  about  an 
ounce  of  butter  has  been  dissolved,  and  just  begins  to  simmer  ; strew  in 
a slight  seasoning  of  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne,  and  stew  the  chicken  very 
softly  indeed  for  about  ten  minutes,  taking  every  precaution  against  its 
browning  : turn  it  into  a dish  with  the  butter  and  its  own  gravy,  and  let 
it  become  cold.  Mince  it  with  a sharp  knife ; heat  it,  without  allowing 
it  to  boil,  in  a little  good  white  sauce  (which  may  be  made  of  some  of  the 
bones  of  the  fowl),  and  fill  ready-baked  patty-crusts,  or  small  vol-au-vents 
with  it,  just  before  they  are  sent  to  table  ; or  stew  the  flesh  only  just 
sufficiently  to  render  it  firm,  mix  it  after  it  is  minced  and  seasoned  with 
a spoonful  or  two  of  strong  gravy,  fill  the  patties,  and  bake  them  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes.  It  is  a great  improvement  to  stew  and  mince 
a few  mushrooms  with  the  chicken. 

The  breasts  of  cold  turkeys,  fowls,  partridges,  or  pheasants,  or  the  white 
part  of  cold  veal,  minced,  heated  in  a bechamel  sauce,  will  serve  at  once 
for  patties  : they  may  also  be  made  of  cold  game,  heated  in  an  Espagnole, 
or  in  a good  brown  gravy. 

Patties  k la  Pontife.  (Entree.) 

( A fast  day , or  Maigre  dish. ) 

Mince,  but  not  very  small,  the  yolks  of  six  fresh  hard-boiled  eggs ; 
mince  also  and  mix  with  them  a couple  of  fine  truffles,*  a large  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  half  the  quantity  of  mace  and  nutmeg,  and  a fourth  as  much 
of  cayenne.  Moisten  these  ingredients  with  a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  oi 
bechamel  maigre  (see  Chapter  VIII.)  or  with  a dessertspoonful  of  clarified 
butter ; line  the  patty-moulds,  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  cover,  and 
bake  them  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a moderate  oven.  They  are 
excellent  made  with  the  cream  crust  of  present  chapter. 

Yolks  hard-boiled  eggs,  6 ; truffles,  2 large ; seasoning  of  salt,  mace, 
nutmeg,  and  cayenne ; cream,  or  bechamel  maigre , 1 tablespoonful,  or 
clarified  butter,  1 dessertspoonful  : baked  moderate  oven,  12  to  15  minutes. 

Obs. — A spoonful  or  two  of  jellied  stock  or  gravy , or  of  good  white  sauce, 
converts  these  into  admirable  patties  : the  same  ingredients  make  also 
very  superior  rolls  or  cannelons.  For  Patties  a la  Cardinale,  small  mush- 
room-buttons stewed  as  for  partridges,  Chapter  XVI.,  before  they  are 
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minced,  must  be  substituted  for  truffles ; and  the  butter  in  which  they 
are  simmered  should  be  added  with  them  to  the  eggs. 

Excellent  Meat  Rolls. 

Pound,  as  for  potting  (see  Chapter  XIX.),  and  with  the  same  proportion 
of  butter  and  of  seasonings,  some  half-roasted  veal,  chicken,  or  turkey. 
Make  some  forcemeat  by  the  recipe  No.  1,  Chapter  IX.,  and  form  it  into 
small  rolls,  not  larger  than  a finger  ; wrap  twice  or  thrice  as  much  of  the 
pounded  meat  equally  round  each  of  these,  first  moistening  it  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  water ; fold  them  in  good  puff-paste,  and  bake  them  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  crust  is  perfectly  done.  A small 
quantity  of  the  lean  of  a boiled  ham  may  be  finely  minced  and  pounded 
with  the  veal,  and  very  small  mushrooms,  prepared  as  for  a partridge 
(Chapter  XX.),  may  be  substituted  for  the  forcemeat. 

Small  Vol-au-Vents,  or  Patty-Cases. 

These  are  quickly  and  easily  made  with  two  round  paste-cutters,  of 
which  one  should  be  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  other : to  give 
the  pastry  a better  appearance,  they  should  be  fluted.  Roll  out  some  of 
the  lightest  puff-paste  to  a half-inch  of  thickness,  and  with  the  larger  of 
the  tins  cut  the  number  of  patties  required ; then  dip  the  edge  of  the 
small  shape  into  hot  water,  and  press  it  about  half  through  them.  Bake 
them  in  a moderately  quick  oven  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and  when 
they  are  done,  with  the  point  of  a sharp  knife,  take  out  the  small  rounds 
of  crust  from  the  tops,  and  scoop  all  the  crumb  from  the  inside  of  the 
patties,  which  may  then  be  filled  with  shrimps,  oysters,  lobster,  chicken, 
pheasant,  or  any  other  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  patty  meat,  prepared 
with  white  sauce.  Fried  crumbs  may  be  laid  over  them  instead  of  the 
covers,  or  these  last  can  be  replaced. 

For  sweet  dishes,  glaze  the  pastry,  and  fill  it  with  rich  whipped  cream, 
preserve,  or  boiled  custard ; if  with  the  last  of  these  put  it  oack  into  a 
very  gentle  oven  until  the  custards  are  set. 

Another  Recipe  for  Tartlets. 

For  a dozen  tartlets,  cut  twenty-four  rounds  of  paste  of  the  usual  size, 
and  form  twelve  of  them  into  rings  by  pressing  the  small  cutter  quite 
through  them ; moisten  these  with  cold  water,  or  white  of  egg,  and  lay 
them  on  the  remainder  of  the  rounds  of  paste,  so  as  to  form  the  rims  of 
the  tartlets.  Bake  them  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  fill  them  with  pre- 
serve while  they  are  still  warm,  and  place  over  it  a small  ornament  of 
paste  cut  from  the  remnants,  and  baked  gently  of  a light  colour.  Serve 
the  tartlets  cold,  or  if  wanted  hot  for  table  put  them  back  into  the  oven 
for  one  minute  after  they  are  filled. 

A Sefton,  or  Veal  Custard. 

Pour  boiling,  a pint  of  rich,  clear,  pale  veal  gravy  on  six  fresh  eggs, 
which  have  been  well  beaten  and  strained  : sprinkle  in  directly  the  grated 
rind  of  a fine  lemon,  a little  cayenne,  some  salt  if  needed,  and  a quarter- 
fceaspoonful  of  mace.  Put  a paste  border  round  a dish,  pour  in,  first  two 
ounces  of  clarified  butter,  and  then  the  other  ingredients  ; bake  the  Sefton 
in  a very  slow  oven  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  it  is  quite 
firm  in  the  middle,  and  send  it  to  table  with  a little  good  gravy.  Very 
highly  flavoured  game  stock,  in  which  a few  mushrooms  have  been  stewed, 
may  be  used  for  this  dish  with  great  advantage  in  lieu  of  veal  <?ravy  ;and 
a sauce  made  of  the  smallest  mushroom  buttons,  may  be  served  with  it  in 
either  case.  The  mixture  can  be  baked  in  a whole  paste,  if  preferred  so. 
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or  in  well  buttered  cups ; then  turned  out  and  covered  with  the  sauce 
before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

Eich  veal  or  game  stock,  1 pint : fresh  eggs,  6 ; rind,  1 lemon ; little  salt 
and  cayenne ; pounded  mace,  i teaspoonful ; butter,  2 oz. : baked,  25  to 
SO  minutes,  slow  oven. 

Apple  Cake,  or  German  Tart. 

Work  together  with  the  fingers,  ten  ounces  of  butter  and  a pound  of 
flour,  until  they  resemble  fine  crumbs  of  bread ; throw  in  a small  pinch  of 
salt,  and  make  them  into  a firm  smooth  paste  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  a spoonful  or  two  of  water.  Butter  thickly,  a plain  tin  cake,  or  pie 
mould  (those  which  open  at  the  sides,  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose) ; 
roll  out  the  paste  thin,  place  the  mould  upon  it,  trim  a bit  to  its  exact 
size,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  mould  with  this,  then  cut  a band  the  height 
of  the  sides,  and  press  it  smoothly  round  them,  joining  the  edge,  which 
must  be  moistened  with  egg  or  water,  to  the  bottom  crust ; and  fasten 
upon  them,  to  prevent  their  separation,  a narrow  and  thin  band  of  paste, 
also  moistened.  Next,  fill  the  mould  nearly  from  the  brim  with  the 
following  marmalade,  which  must  be  quite  cold  when  it  is  put  in. 

Boil  together,  over  a gentle  fire  at  first,  but  more  quickly  afterwards, 
three  pounds  of  good  apples  with  fourteen  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  or  of 
the  finest  Lisbon,  the  strained  juice  of  a large  lemon,  three  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  a teaspoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon,  or  the  lightly  grated 
rind  of  a couple  of  lemons  : when  the  whole  is  perfectly  smooth  and  dry, 
turn  it  into  a pan  to  cool,  and  let  it  be  quite  cold  before  it  is  put  into  the 
paste.  In  early  autumn,  a larger  proportion  of  sugar  may  be  required, 
but  this  can  be  regulated  by  the  taste.  When  the  mould  is  filled,  roll  out 
the  cover,  lay  it  carefully  over  the  marmalade  that  it  may  not  touch  it ; 
and  when  the  cake  is  securely  closed,  trim  off  the  superfluous  paste,  add 
a little  pounded  sugar  to  the  parings,  spread  them  out  very  thin,  and  cut 
them  into  leaves  to  ornament  the  top  of  the  cake,  round  which  they  may 
be  placed  as  a sort  of  wreath.  Or,  instead  of  these,  fasten  on  it  with  a 
little  white  of  egg,  after  it  is  taken  from  the  oven,  some  ready-baked  leaves 
of  almond-paste,  either  plain  or  coloured.  Bake  it  for  an  hour  in  a 
moderately  brisk  oven  ; take  it  from  the  mould,  and  should  the  sides  not 
be  sufficiently  coloured  put  it  back  for  a few  minutes  into  the  oven  upon 
a baking  tin.  Lay  a paper  over  the  top,  when  it  is  of  a fine  light  brown, 
to  prevent  its  being  too  deeply  coloured.  This  cake  should  be  served  hot. 

Paste  : flour,  1 lb.  ; butter,  10  oz.  ; yolks  of  eggs,  2 ; little  water.  Marma- 
lade : apples,  3 lbs. ; sugar,  14  oz.  (more  if  needed) ; juice  of  lemon,  1 ; rinds 
of  lemons,  2 ; butter,  3 oz. : baked,  1 hour. 

Tourte  Meringuee,  or  Tart  with  Boyal  Icing.  * 

Lay  a band  of  fine  paste  round  the  rim  of  a tart-dish,  fill  it  with  any 
kind  of  fruit  mixed  with  a moderate  proportion  of  sugar,  roll  out  the 
cover  very  evenly,  moisten  the  edges  of  the  paste,  press  them  together 
carefully,  and  trim  them  off  close  to  the  dish  ; spread  equally  over  the  top, 
to  within  rather  more  than  an  inch  of  the  edge  all  round,  the  whites  of 
three  fresh  eggs  beaten  to  a quite  solid  froth  and  mixed  quickly  at  the 
moment  of  using  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  dry  sifted  sugar.  Put  the 
tart  into  a moderately  brisk  oven,  and  when  the  crust  has  risen  well  and 
the  icing  is  set,  either  lay  a sheet  of  writing  paper  lightly  over  it,  or  draw 
it  to  a part  of  the  oven  where  it  will  not  take  too  much  colour.  This  is 

* The  limits  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  confine  this  volume,  compel  us  to  omit 
many  recipes  which  we  "would  gladly  insert ; we  have,  therefore,  rejected  those  which 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  English  cookery  book. 
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now  a fashionable  mode  of  icing  tarts,  and  greatly  improves  their  appear* 
ance. 

Bake  half  an  hour. 


A Good  Apple  Tart. 

A pound  and  a quarter  of  apples  weighed  after  they  are  pared  and 
cored,  will  be  sufficient  for  a small  tart,  and  four  ounces  more  for  one  of 
moderate  size.  Lay  a border  of  English  puff-paste,  or  of  cream-crust 
round  the  dish,  just  dip  the  apples  into  water,  arrange  them  very  com- 
pactly in  it,  higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  and  strew  amongst 
them  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  or  more  should  they  be 
very  acid  ; the  grated  rind  and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon  will 
much  improve  their  flavour.  Lay  on  the  cover  rolled  thin,  and  ice  it  or 
not  at  pleasure.  Send  the  tart  to  a moderate  oven  for  about  half  an  hour. 
This  may  be  converted  into  the  old-fashioned  creamed  apple  tart,  by 
cutting  out  the  cover  while  it  is  still  quite  hot,  leaving  only  about  an 
inch-wide  border  of  paste  round  the  edge,  and  pouring  over  the  apples 
when  they  have  become  cold,  from  half  to  three-quarter  of  a pint  of  rich 
boiled  custard.  The  cover  divided  into  triangular  sippets,  was  formerly 
stuck  round  the  inside  of  the  tart,  but  ornamental  leaves  of  pale  buff- 
paste  have  a better  effect.  Well  drained  whipped  cream  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  custard,  and  be  piled  high,  and  lightly  over  the  fruit. 


Tart  of  very  young  green  apples.  (Good. ) 

Take  very  young  apples  from  the  tree  before  the  cores  are  formed,  clear 
off  the  buds  and  stalks,  wash  them  well,  and  fill  a tart-dish  with  them 
after  having  rolled  them  in  plenty  of  sugar,  or  strew  layers  of  sugar 
between  them  : add  a very  small  quantity  of  water,  and  bake  the  tart 
rather  slowly,  tnat  the  fruit  may  be  tender  quite  through.  It  will  resemble 
a green  apricot- tart  if  carefully  made.  We  give  this  recipe  from  recollection, 
having  had  the  dish  served  often  formerly,  and  having  found  it  very  good. 

Barberry  Tart. 

Barberries,  with  half  their  weight  of  fine  brown  sugar,  when  they  are 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  with  two  ounces  more  when  they  are  not  quite  so, 
make  an  admirable  tart.  For  one  of  moderate  size,  put  into  a dish 
bordered  with  paste  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  barberries  stripped  from 
their  stalks,  and  six  ounces  of  sugar  in  alternate  layers  ; pour  over  them 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  water,  put  on  the  cover,  and  bake  the  tart  for 
half  an  hour.  Another  way  of  making  it  is,  to  line  a shallow  tin  pan  with 
a very  thin  crust,  to  mix  the  fruit  ana  sugar  well  together  with  a spoon 
before  they  are  laid  in,  and  to  put  bars  of  paste  across  instead  of  a cover  ; 
or  it  may  be  baked  without  either.  The  French  make  their  fruit-tarts  gener- 
ally thus,  in  large  shallow  pans.  Plums,  split  and  stoned  (or  if  of  small 
kinds,  left  entire),  cherries  and  currants  freed  from  the  stalks,  and  various 
other  fruits,  all  rolled  in  plenty  of  sugar,  are  baked  in  the  uncovered  crust ; 
or  this  is  baked  by  itself,  and  then  filled  afterwards  with  fruit  previously 
stewed  tender. 

The  Lady’s  Tourte. 

To  make  this  Tourte , which,  when  filled,  is  of  pretty  appearance,  two 
paste-cutters  are  requisite,  one  the  size,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  inside  of  the 
dish  in  which  the  entremets  is  to  be  served,  the  other  not  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  both  of  them  fluted.  To  make  the  paste  for  it, 
throw  a small  half  saltspoonful  of  salt  into  half  a pound  of  the  finest 
flour,  and  then  break  lightly  into  it  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  which 
hould  be  firm.  Make  these  up  smoothly  with  cold  milk  or  water,  of  which 
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nearly  a quarter  of  a pint  will  be  sufficient,  unless  the  butter  should  b© 
very  hard,  when  a spoonful  or  two  more  must  be  added.  Eoll  the  paste 
out  as  lightly  as  possible  twice  or  thrice  if  needful,  to  blend  the  butter 
thoroughly  with  it,  and  each  time  either  fold  it  in  three  by  wrapping  the 
ends  over  each  other,  or  fold  it  over  and  over  like  a roll  pudding. 

An  additional  ounce,  or  even  two,  of  butter  can  be  used  for  it  when  very 
rich  pastry  is  liked,  but  the  tourte  will  not  then  retain  its  form  so  well 
Eoll  it  out  evenly  to  something  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  press  the  large  cutter  firmly  through  it ; draw  away  the 
superfluous  paste,  and  lay  the  tourte  on  a lightly  floured  baking-tin.  Eoll 
the  remainder  of  the  paste  until  it  is  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  stamp  out  with  the  smaller  cutter — of  which  the  edge  should  be 
dipped  into  hot  water,  or  slightly  encrusted  with  flour — as  many  rounds 
as  will  form  the  border  of  the  tourte.  In  placing  them  upon  it,  lay  the 
edge  of  one  over  the  other  just  sufficiently  to  give  a shell-like  appearance 
to  the  whole ; and  with  the  finger  press  lightly  on  the  opposite  part  of 
the  round  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  under  paste. 

Next,  with  a sharp-pointed  knife,  make  an  incision  very  evenly  round 
the  inside  of  the  towrte  nearly  close  to  the  border,  but  be  extremely  careful 
not  to  cut  too  deeply  into  the  paste.  Bake  it  in  a gentle  oven,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  When  it  is  done,  detach  the  crust  from  the 
centre,  where  it  has  been  marked  with  the  knife,  take  out  part  of  the 
crumb,  fill  the  space  high  with  apricot-jam,  or  with  any  other  choice 
preserve,  set  it  again  for  an  instant  into  the  oven,  and  serve  it  hot  or  cold. 
Spikes  of  blanched  almonds,  filberts,  or  pistachio-nuts,  may  be  strewed 
over  the  preserve,  when  they  are  considered  an  improvement ; and  the 
border  of  the  pastry  may  be  glazed  or  ornamented  to  the  fancy  ; but  if 
well  made,  it  will  generally  please  in  its  quite  simple  form.  It  may  be 
converted  into  a delicious  entree , by  filling  it  either  with  oysters,  or  sliced 
sweetbreads,  stewed,  and  served  in  thick,  rich,  white  sauce,  or  bechamel. 
Lobster  also  prepared  and  moulded  as  for  the  new  lobster  patties  of  page 
315,  will  form  a superior  dish  even  to  these. 

Ohs. — Six  ounces  of  flour,  and  three  of  butter,  will  make  sufficient  paste 
for  this  tourte,  when  it  is  required  only  of  the  usual  moderate  size.  If 
richer  paste  be  used  for  it,  it  must  have  two  or  three  additional  turns  or 
rollings  to  prevent  its  losing  its  form  in  the  oven. 

Cliristmas  Tourte  a la  Chatelaine 

Make  the  case  for  this  towrte  as  for  the  preceding  one,  and  put  sufficient 
minoe-meat  to  fill  it  handsomely  into  a jar,  cover  it  very  securely  with 

Easte,  or  with  two  or  three  folds  of  thick  paper,  and  bake  it  gently  for 
alf  an  hour  or  longer,  should  the  currants,  raisins,  &c.,  not  be  fully 
tender.  Take  out  the  inside  of  the  tourte , heap  the  hot  mince- meat  in  it, 
pour  a little  fresh  brandy  over ; just  touch  it  with  a strip  of  lighted 
writing-paper  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  and  serve  it  in  a blaze  ; or 
if  better  liked  so,  serve  it  very  hot  without  the  brandy,  and  with  Devon- 
shire cream  as  an  accompaniment ; or  sufficient  of  cream  for  this  purpose 
can  easily  be  prepared  from  good  milk. 

Genoises  h la  Eeine,  or  Her  Majesty’s  Pastry, 

Make  some  nouilles  (see  Chapter  IV.),  with  the  yolks  of  four  fresh  eggs, 
and  when  they  are  all  cut  as  directed  there,  drop  them  lightly  into  a pint 
and  a half  of  boiling  cream  (new  milk  will  answer  quite  as  well,  or  a 
portion  of  each  may  be  used),  in  which  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter  have 
been  dissolved.  When  these  have  boiled  quickly  for  a minute  or  two, 
during  which  time  they  must  be  stirred  to  prevent  their  gathering  into 
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lumps,  add  a small  pinch  of  salt,  and  six  ounces  of  sugar  on  which  the 
rinds  of  two  lemons  have  been  rasped  ; place  the  saucepan  over  a clear 
and  very  gentle  fire,  and  when  the  mixture  has  simmered  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes  take  it  off,  stir  briskly  in  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  pour  it 
out  upon  a delicately  clean  baking-tin  which  has  been  slightly  rubbed  in 
every  part  with  butter  ; level  the  nouilles  with  a knife  to  something  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  thickness,  and  let  them  be  very  evenly 
spread;  put  them  into  a moderate  oven,  and  bake  them  of  a fine  equal 
brown  : should  any  air-bladders  appear,  pierce  them  with  the  point  of  a 
knife. 

On  taking  the  paste  from  the  oven,  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts  ; turn 
one  of  these,  the  under-side  uppermost,  on  to  a clean  tin  or  a large  dish, 
and  spread  quickly  over  it  a jar  of  fine  apricot-jam,  place  the  other  half 
upon  it,  the  brown  side  outwards,  and  leave  the  paste  to  become  cold ; 
then  stamp  it  out  with  a round  or  diamond -shaped  cutter,  and  arrange 
the  genoises  tastefully  in  a dish.  This  pastry  will  be  found  delicious  the 
day  it  is  baked,  but  its  excellence  is  destroyed  by  keeping.  Peach,  green- 
gage, or  magnum  bonum  jam,  will  se*rve  for  it  quite  as  well  as  apricot. 
We  strongly  reoommend  to  our  readers  this  preparation,  baked  in  patty- 
pans, and  served  hot ; or  the  whole  quantity  made  into  a pudding.  From 
the  smaller  ones  a little  may  be  taken  out  with  a teaspoon,  and  replaced 
with  some  preserve  just  before  they  are  sent  to  table ; or  they  may  thus 
be  eaten  cold. 

Nouilles  of  4 eggs  ; cream  or  milk,  pints  ; butter,  6 oz. ; sugar,  6 oz.  ; 
rasped  rinds  of  lemons,  2 ; grain  of  salt : 30  to  40  minutes.  Yolks  of  eggs, 
6 : baked  from  15  to  25  minutes. 

Almond  Paste. 

For  a single  dish  of  pastry,  blanch  seven  ounces  of  fine  Jordan  almonds 
and  one  of  bitter  ; * throw  them  into  cold  water  as  they  are  done,  and  let 
them  remain  in  it  for  an  hour  or  two  ; then  wipe,  and  pound  them  to  the 
finest  paste,  moistening  them  occasionally  with  a few  drops  of  cold  water, 
to  prevent  their  oiling  ; next,  add  to  and  mix  thoroughly  with  them,  seven 
ounces  of  highly-refined,  dried,  and  sifted  sugar  ; put  them  into  a small 
preserving-pan,  or  enamelled  stewpan,  and  stir  them  over  a clear  and  very 
gentle  fire  until  they  are  so  dry  as  not  to  adhere  to  the  finger  when 
touched  ; turn  the  paste  immediately  into  aa  earthen  pan  or  jar,  and  when 
cold  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Jordan  almonds,  7 oz. ; bitter  almonds,  1 oz. ; cold  water,  1 tablespoonful  % 
sugar,  7 oz. 

Obs— The  pan  in  which  the  paste  is  dried,  should  by  no  means  be  placed 
upon  the  fire,  but  high  above  it  on  a bar  or  trevet : should  it  be  allowed 
by  accident  to  harden  too  much,  it  must  be  sprinkled  plentifully  with 
water,  broken  up  quite  small,  and  worked,  as  it  warms,  with  a strong  wooden 
spoon  to  a smooth  paste  again.  We  have  found  this  method  perfectly 
successful ; but,  if  time  will  permit,  it  should  be  moistened  some  hours 
before  it  is  again  set  over  the  tire. 

Tartlets  of  Almond  Paste. 

Butter  slightly  the  smallest-sized  patty-pans,  and  line  them  with  tin 
almond-paste  roiled  as  thin  as  possible  ; cut  it  with  a sharp  knife  close  tc 
their  edges,  and  bake  or  rather  dry  the  tartlets  slowly  at  the  mouth  of  a 
very  cool  oven.  If  at  all  coloured^ they  should  be  only  of  the  palest  brown ; 
but  they  will  become  perfectly  crisp  without  losing  their  whiteness  if  left 


When  these  are  objected  to,  use  half  a pound  of  the  sweet  almonds,, 
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for  some  hours  in  a very  gently-heated  stove  or  oven.  They  should  be 
taken  from  the  pans  when  two- thirds  done,  and  laid  reversed,  upon  a sheet 
of  paper  placed  on  a dish  or  board,  before  they  are  put  back  into  the  oven. 
At  the  instant  of  serving,  fill  them  with  bright-coloured  whipped  cream, 
or  with  peach  or  apricot  jam  ; if  the  preserve  be  used,  lay  over  it  a small 
star  or  other  ornament  cut  from  the  same  paste,  and  dried  with  the 
tartlets.  Sifted  sugar,  instead  of  flour,  must  be  dredged  upon  the  board 
and  roller  in  using  almond  paste.  Leaves  and  flowers  of  it,  and  dried 
gradually  until  perfectly  crisp,  will  keep  for  a long  time  in  a tin  box  or 
canister,  and  they  form  elegant  decorations  for  pastry.  When  a fluted 
cutter  the  size  of  the  patty-pans  is  at  hand,  it  will  be  an  improvement  to 
eut  out  the  paste  with  it,  and  then  to  press  it  lightly  into  them,  as  it  is 
rather  apt  to  break  when  pared  off  with  a knife.  To  colour  it,  prepared 
cochineal,  or  spinach- green,  must  be  added  to  it  in  the  mortar. 

Fairy  Fancies. 

(Fantaisies  de  Fees. ) 

A small,  but  very  inexpensive  set  of  tin  cutters  must  be  had  for  this 
pretty  form  of  pastry,  which  is,  however,  quite  worthy  of  so  slight  a cost. 
The  short  crust,  of  previous  page,  answers  for  it  better  than  puff  paste. 
Roll  it  thin  and  very  even,  and  with  the  larger  tin,  shaped  thus,  cut  out 
a dozen  or  more  of  small  sheets  ; then  with  a couple  of  round  cutters,  of 
which  one  should  be  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  other  only  half 
the  size,  form  four  times  the  number  of  rings,  and  lay  them  on  the  sheets 
in  the  form  of  four  cups,  or  divisions.  The  easier  mode  of  placing  them 
regularly,  is  to  raise  each  ring  without  removing  the  small  cutter  from  it, 
to  moisten  it  with  a camel’s  hair  brush  dipped  in  white  of  egg,  and  to  lay 
it  on  the  paste  as  it  is  gently  loosened  from  the  tin.  When  all  the  pastry 
is  prepared,  set  it  into  a very  gentle  oven,  that  it  may  become  crisp  and 
yet  remain  quite  pale.  Before  it  is  sent  to  table,  fill  the  four  divisions  of 
each  fantaisie  with  preserve  of  a different  colour.  For  example  : one 
ring  with  apple  or  strawberry  jelly,  another  with  apricot  jam,  a third 
with  peach  or  green-gage,  and  a fourth  with  raspberry  jelly.  The  cases 
may  be  iced,  and  ornamented  in  various  ways  before  they  are  baked. 
They  are  prettiest  when  formed  of  white  almond-paste,  with  pink  or  pale 
green  rinds  : they  may  then  be  filled,  at  the  instant  of  serving,  with  well- 
drained  whipped  cream. 

Mincemeat. 

(Author's  Recipe.) 

To  one  pound  of  an  unsalted  ox-tongue,  boiled  tender  and  cut  free  from 
the  rind,  add  two  pounds  of  fine  stoned  raisins,  two  of  beef  kidney-suet, 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  currants  well  cleaned  and  dried,  two  of  good 
apples,  two  and  a half  of  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  from  half  to  a whole  pound  of 
candied  peel  according  to  the  taste,  the  grated  rinds  of  two  large  lemons, 
and  two  more  boiled  quite  tender,  and  chopped  up  entirely,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pips,  two  small  nutmegs,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  a large 
teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace,  rather  more  of  ginger  in  powder,  half  a pint 
of  good  sherry.  Mince  these  ingredients  separately,  ana  mix  the  others  all 
well  before  the  brandy  and  the  wine  are  added  ; press  the  whole  into  a 
iai  or  jars,  and  keep  it  closely  covered.  It  should  be  stored  for  a few  days 
before  it  is  used,  and  will  remain  good  for  many  weeks.  Some  persons 
like  a slight  flavouring  of  cloves  in  addition  to  the  other  spices  ; others 
add  the  iuice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  and  a larger  quantity  of  brandy. 
The  inside  of  a tender  and  well -roasted  sirloin  of  beef  will  answer  quite 
as  well  as  the  tongue. 
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Of  a fresh-boiled  ox-tongue,  or  inside  of  roasted  sirloin,  1 lb. ; Atoned 
raisins  and  minced  apples,  each  2 lbs. ; currants  and  fine  Lisbon  sugar, 
each  2j  lbs. ; candied  orange,  lemon  or  citron  rind,  8 to  16  oz. ; boiled 
lemons,  2 large  ; rinds  of  two  others,  grated  ; salt,  J oz. : nutmegs,  2 small  ; 
pounded  mace,  1 large  teaspoonful,  and  rather  more  of  ginger ; good 
sherry  or  Madeira,  | pint ; brandy,  A-  pint. 

Obs. — The  lemons  will  be  sufficiently  boiled  in  from  one  hour  to  one  and 
a quarter. 

Superlative  Mincemeat. 

Take  four  large  lemons,  with  their  weight  of  golden  pippins  pared  and 
cored,  of  jar-raisins,  currants,  candied  citron  and  orange-rind,  and  the 
finest  suet,  and  a fourth  part  more  of  pounded  sugar.  Boil  the  lemons 
tender,  chop  them  small,  but  be  careful  first  to  extract  all  the  pips  ; add 
them  to  the  other  ingredients,  after  all  have  been  prepared  with  great 
nicety,  and  mix  the  whole  well  with  from  three  to  four  glasses  of  good 
brandy.  Apportion  salt  and  spice  by  the  preceding  recipe.  We  think 
that  the  weight  of  one  lemon,  in  meat,  improves  this  mixture  ; or,  in  lieu 
of  it,  a small  quantity  of  crushed  macaroons  added  just  before  it  is  baked. 

Mince  Pies.  (Entremets. ) 

Butter  some  tin  patty-pans  well,  and  line  them  evenly  with  fine  pufl 
paste  rolled  thin ; fill  them  with  mincemeat,  moisten  the  edges  of  the 
covers,  which  should  be  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  close  the  pies 
carefully,  trim  off  the  superfluous  paste,  make  a small  aperture  in  the 
centre  of  the  crust  with  a fork  or  the  point  of  a knife,  ice  the  pies  or  nob, 
at  pleasure,  and  bake  them  half  an  hour  in  a well-heated  but  not  fierce 
oven  : lay  a paper  over  them  when  they  are  partially  done,  should  they 
appear  likely  to  take  too  much  colour. 

£ hour. 

Mince  Pies  Royal.  (Entremets.) 

Add  to  half  a pound  of  good  mincemeat  an  ounce  and  a half  of  pounded 
sugar,  the  grated  rind  and  the  strained  juice  of  a large  lemon,  one  ounoe 
of  clarified  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  : beat  these  well  together, 
and  half  fill,  or  rather  more,  with  the  mixture,  some  patty-pans  lined  with 
fine  paste ; put  them  into  a moderate  oven,  and  when  the  insides  are  just 
set,  ice  them  thickly  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  snow,  and 
mixed  quickly  at  the  moment  with  four  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  pounded 
sugar  ; set  them  immediately  into  the  oven  again,  ana  bake  them  slowly 
of  a fine  light  brown. 

Mincemeat,  J lb. ; sugar,  lj  oz. ; rind  and  juice,  1 large  lemon  ; butter,  1 
oz. ; yolks,  4 eggs.  Icing  : whites,  4 eggs ; sugar,  4 tablespoonfuls. 

The  Monitor’s  Tart. 

Put  into  an  enamelled  stewpan,  or  into  a delicately  clean  saucepan, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  well-flavoured  appLs,  weighed  after  they  are 
pared  and  cored  ; aad  to  them  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter  cut  small,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
pounded  cinnamon,  or  the  lightly  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon.  Let  them 
stand  over,  or  by  the  side  of  a gentle  fire  until  they  begin  to  soften,  and 
toss  them  now  and  then  to  mingle  the  whole  well,  but  do  not  stir  them 
with  a spoon ; they  should  all  remain  unbroken  and  rather  firm.  Turn 
them  into  a dish,  and  let  them  become  cold. 

Divide  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  good  light  paste  into  two  equal 
portions  ; roll  out  one  quite  thin  and  round,  flour  an  oven-leaf  and  lay  it 
hi,  as  the  tart  cannot  so  well  be  move  d after  it  is  made ; place  the  apples 
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upon  it  in  the  form  of  a dome,  but  leave  a clear  space  of  an  inch  or  more 
round  the  edge  ; moisten  this  with  white  of  egg,  and  press  the  remaining 
half  of  the  paste  (which  should  be  rolled  out  to  the  same  size,  and  laid 
carefully  over  the  apples)  closely  upon  it : they  should  be  well  secured, 
that  the  syrup  from  the  fruit  may  not  burst  through.  Whisk  the  white 
of  an  egg  to  a froth,  brush  it  over  the  tart  with  a paste  brush  or  a small 
bunch  of  feathers,  sift  sugar  thickly  over,  and  then  strew  upon  it  some 
almonds  blanched  and  roughly  chopped ; bake  the  tart  in  a moderate 
oven  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  minutes.  It  may  be  filled  with  peaches, 
or  apricots,  half  stewed  like  the  apples,  or  with  cherries  merely  rolled  in 
fine  sugar ; or  with  the  pastry  cream  of  Chapter  XII, 

Light  paste,  \ to  f lb.  ; apples,  12  oz. ; butter,  1 J oz. ; sugar,  4 oz. ; glazing 
of  egg  and  sugar ; some  almonds  : 35  to  45  minuter. 

Pudding  Pies.  (Entremets.) 

This  form  of  pastry  (or  its  name  at  least)  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  the 
county  of  Kent,  where  it  is  made  in  abundance,  and  eaten  by  all  classes 
of  people  during  Lent.  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes  three  ounces  of  rice  or 
rice-flour,  in  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  and  when  taken  from  the  fire 
stir  into  it  three  ounces  of  butter  and  four  of  sugar ; add  to  these  six 
well-beaten  eggs,  a grain  or  two  of  salt,  and  a flavouring  of  nutmeg  or 
lemon-rind  at  pleasure.  When  the  mixture  is  nearly  cold,  line  some  large 
patty-pans  or  some  saucers  with  thin  puff  paste,  fill  them  with  it  three 
parts  full,  strew  the  tops  thickly  with  currants  which  have  been  cleaned 
and  dried,  and  bake  th©  pudding-pies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  a 
gentle  oven. 

Milk,  li  pints  ; ground  rice,  3 oz. : 15  minutes.  Butter  3 oz. ; sugar,  £ 
lb. ; nutmeg  or  lemon- rind ; eggs  6 ; currants,  4 to  0 oz. : 15  to  30  minutes, 

Pudding  Pies. 

(A  commoner  kind.) 

One  quart  of  new  milk,  five  ounces  of  ground  rice,  butter,  one  ounce 
and  a half  (or  more),  four  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a small  nutmeg  grated,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  four  large  eggs,  and  three  ounces  of  currants. 

Cocoa-nut  Cheese  Cakes.  (Entremets.) 

[Jamaica  Recipe.) 

Break  carefully  the  shell  of  the  nut,  that  the  liquid  it  contains  may  not 
escape.  This,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  is  best  secured  by  boring  the 
shell  before  it  is  broken.  The  milk  of  the  nut  should  never  be  used  unless 
it  be  very  fresh.  Take  out  the  kernel,  pare  thinly  off  the  dark  skin,  and 
grate  the  nut  on  a delicately  clean  grater ; put  it,  with  its  weight  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  its  own  milk,  or  a couple  or  spoonfuls  or  rather  more 
of  water,  into  a silver  or  block-tin  saucepan,  or  a very  small  copper  stew- 
pan  perfectly  tinned,  and  keep  it  gently  stirred  over  a quite  clear  fire 
until  it  is  tender  : it  will  sometimes  require  an  hour’s  stewing  to  make  it 
so.  When  a little  cooled,  add  to  the  nut,  and  beat  well  with  it,  some  eggs 
properly  whisked  and  strained,  and  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon.  line 
some  patty-pans  with  fine  paste,  put  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  cheese- 
cakes from  thirteen  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Grated  cocoa-nut,  6 oz. ; sugar,  6 oz  * the  milk  of  the  nut,  or  of  water, 
2 large  tablespoonfuls  : £ to  1 hour.  Eggs,  5 ; lemon-rind,  £ of  1 : 13  to 
15  minutes. 

Obs. — We  have  found  the  cheese-cakes  made  with  these  proportions 
very  excellent  indeed,  but  should  the  mixture  be  considered  too  sweet, 
another  egg  or  two  can  be  added,  and  a little  brandy  also.  With  a spoon- 
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?’■]  or  two  more  of  liquid  too,  the  nut  would  become  tender  in  a short® 
time. 

Common  Lemon  Tartlets. 

Becat  four  eggs  until  until  they  are  exceedingly  light,  add  to  them 
gradually  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  whisk  these  together  for  five 
minutes  ; strew  lightly  in,  if  it  be  at  hand,  a dessertspoonful  of  potato 
flour,  if  not,  of  common  flour  well  dried  and  sifted,  then  throw  into  the 
mixture  by  slow  degrees,  three  ounces  of  good  butter,  which  should  be 
dissolved,  but  only  just  lukewarm  : beat  the  whole  well,  then  stir  briskly 
in,  the  strained  juice  and  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon  and  a half.  Line 
some  patty-pans  with  fine  puff-paste  rolled  very  thin,  fill  them  two-thirds 
full,  and  bake  the  tartlets  about  twenty  minutes  in  a moderate  oven. 

Eggs  4 ; sugar,  4 oz. ; potato  flour  or  common  flour,  1 dessertspoonful; 
butter,  3 oz. ; juice  and  rind  of  1J  full-sized  lemons : baked  15  to  20 
minutes. 

Madame  'Werner’s  Kosenvik  Cheese-Cakes. 

Blanch  and  pound  to  the  finest  possible  paste,  four  ounces  of  fine  fresh 
Jordan  almonas,  with  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice  or  water,  then  mix  with 
them,  very  gradually  indeed,  six  fresh,  and  thoroughly  well-whisked  eggs  ; 
throw  in  by  degrees  twelve  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  beat  the  mixture 
without  intermission  all  the  time  ; add  then  the  finely  grated  rinds  of  four 
small,  or  of  three  large  lemons,  and  afterwards,  by  very  slow  degrees,  the 
strained  juice  of  all.  When  these  ingredients  are  perfectly  blended,  pour 
to  them  in  small  portions,  four  ounces  of  just  liquefied  butter  (six  of 
clarified  if  exceedingly  rich  cheese-cakes  are  wished  for),  and  again  whisk 
the  mixture  lightly  for  several  minutes  ; thicken  it  over  the  fire  like  boiled 
custard,  and  either  put  it  into  small  pans  or  jars  for  storing,  or  fill  with 
it,  one-third  full,  some  patty-pans  lined  with  the  finest  paste  ; place  lightly 
on  it  a layer  of  apricot,  orange,  or  lemon-marmalade,  and  on  this  pour  as 
much  more  of  the  mixture.  Bake  the  cheese-cakes  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  in  a moderate  oven.  They  are  very  good  without  the  layer  of 
preserve. 

Jordan  almonds,  4 oz.  ; eggs,  6 ; sugar,  12  oz. ; rinds  and  strained  juice 
of  4 small,  or  of  3 quite  large  lemons  ; butter,  4 oz.  (6  for  rich  cheese- 
cakes) ; layers  of  preserve.  Baked  15  to  20  minutes,  moderate  oven. 

Apple  Krappen. 

( German  Recipe. ) 

Boil  down  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  good  apples  with  four  ounces 
of  pounded  sugar,  and  a small  glass  of  white  wine,  or  the  strained  juice  of 
a leirion  ; when  they  are  stewed  quite  to  a pulp,  keep  them  stirred  until 
they  are  thick  and  dry  ; then  mix  them  gradually  with  four  ounces  of 
almonds,  beaten  to  a paste,  or  very  finely  chopped,  two  ounces  of  candied 
orange  or  lemon-rind  shred  extremely  small,  and  six  ounces  of  jar  raisins 
stoned  and  quartered  : to  these  the  Germans  add  a rather  high  flavouring 
of  cinnamon,  which  is  a very  favourite  spice  with  them,  but  a grating  of 
nutmeg,  and  some  fresh  lemon-peel,  are,  we  think,  preferable  for  this 
composition. 

Mix  all  the  ingredients  well  together  ; roll  out  some  butter-crust  a full 
back-of-knife  thickness,  cut  it  into  four-inch  squares,  brush  the  edges  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  round  with  beaten  egg,  fill  them  with  the  mixture, 
lay  another  square  of  paste  on  each,  press  them  very  securely  together, 
make,  with  the  point  of  a knife,  a small  incision  in  the  top  of  each,  glaze 
them  or  not  at  pleasure,  and  bake  them  rather  slowly,  that  the  raisins 
may  have  time  to  become  tender.  They  are  very  good.  The  proportion 
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of  sugar  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  fruit ; and  that  of  the 
almonds  can  be  diminished  when  it  is  thought  too  much.  A delicious  tart 
of  the  kind  is  made  by  substituting  for  the  raisins  and  candied  orange* 
rind,  two  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  very  fine  apricot  jam. 

Pastry  Cream. 

To  one  ounce  of  fine  flour  add,  very  gradually,  the  beaten  yolks  of  three 
fresh  eggs  ; stir  to  them  briskly,  and  in  small  portions  at  first,  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  or  of  cream  and  new  milk  mixed  ; then 
turn  the  whole  into  a clean  stewpan,  and  stir  it  over  a very  gentle  fire 
until  it  is  quite  thick,  take  it  off,  and  stir  it  well  up  and  round  ; replace 
it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  just  simmer  from  six  to  eight  minutes  ; pour  it 
into  ?a  basin,  and  add  to  it  immediately  a couple  of  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar,  one  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  cut  small,  or  clarified,  and  a spoonful 
of  the  store  mixture  of  Chapter  X.,  or  a little  sugar  which  has  been  rubbed 
on  the  rind  of  a lemon.  The  cream  is  rich  enough  for  common  use  without 
further  addition  ; but  an  ounce  and  a half  of  ratifias,  crushed  almost  to 
powder  with  a paste-roller  improves  it  much,  and  they  should  be  mixed 
with  it  for  the  recipe  which  follows. 

Flour,  1 oz.  j yolks  of  eggs,  3 ; boiling  cream,  or  milk  and  cream  mixed, 
| pint : just  simmered,  6 to  8 minutes.  Butter,  lj  oz.  ; sugar,  2 oz. ; little 
store-flavouring,  or  rasped  lemon-rind  ; ratifias,  1£  oz. 

Obs. — This  is  an  excellent  preparation,  which  may  be  used  for  tartlets, 
cannelons,  and  other  forms  of  pastry,  with  extremely  good  effect. 

Small  Vol-an -Vents,  h la  Parisienne.  (Entremets.) 

Make  some  small  vol-au-vents  by  the  directions  of  page  316,  either  in 
the  usual  way,  or  with  the  rings  of  paste  placed  upon  the  rounds.  Ice  the 
edges  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  oven,  by  sifting  fine  sugar  thickly 
on  them,  and  then  holding  a salamander  or  heated  shovel  over  them,  until 
it  melts  and  forms  a sort  of  pale  barley-sugar  glaze.  Have  ready,  and 
quite  hot,  some  creme  patis-siere , made  as  above  ; fill  the  vol-au-vents , with 
it,  and  send  them  to  table  instantly.  These  will  be  found  very  good  with- 
out the  icing. 

Pastry  Sandwiches. 

Divide  equally  in  two,  and  roll  off  square  and  as  thin  as  possible,  some 
rich  puff  pastes  ; * lay  one  half  on  a buttered  tin,  or  copper  oven-leaf,  and 
spread  it  lightly  with  fine  currant,  strawberry  or  raspberry  jelly  ; lay  the 
remaining  half  closely  over,  pressing  it  a little  with  the  rolling  pin  after 
the  edges  are  well  cemented  together ; then  mark  it  into  divisions,  and 
bake  it  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  a moderate  oven. 

Lemon  Sandwiches. 

Substitute  for  preserve,  in  the  preceding  recipe,  the  lemon  cheese-cake 
mixture  of  previous  page,  with  or  without  the  almonds  in  it. 

Fanchonnettes.  (Entremets.) 

Roll  out  very  thin  and  square  some  fine  puff  paste,  lay  it  on  a tin  or 
copper  oven-leaf,  and  cover  it  equally  to  within  something  less  than  an 
inch  of  the  edge  with  peach  or  apricot  jam  ; roll  a second  bit  of  paste  to 
the  same  size,  and  lay  it  carefully  over  the  other,  having  first  moistened 
the  edges  with  beaten  egg,  or  water  ; press  them  together  securely,  that 
the  preserve  may  not  escape  ; pass  a paste-brush  or  small  bunch  of  feathers 
dipped  in  water  over  the  top,  sift  sugar  thickly  on  it,  then  with  the  back 
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of  a knife,  mark  the  paste  into  divisions  of  uniform  size,  bake  it  in  a well- 
heated  but  not  fierce  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  or  rather  more,  and  cut  it 
while  it  is  still  hot,  where  it  is  marked.  The  fanchonnettes  should  bo 
about  three  inches  in  length  and  two  in  width.  In  order  to  lay  the  second 
crust  over  the  preserve  without  disturbing  it,  wind  it  lightly  round  the 
paste-roller,  and  in  untwisting  it  let  it  fall  gently  over  the  other  part. 

This  is  not  the  form  of  pastry  called  by  the  F rench  fanchonnettes. 

Fine  puff  paste,  1 lb.  ; apricot  or  peach  jam,  4 to  6 oz. ; baked  20  to 
minutes. 

Jelly  Tartlets,  or  Custards. 

Put  four  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  fruit- jelly  into  a basin,  and  stir  to  ib 
gradually  twelve  spoonfuls  of  beaten  egg ; if  the  preserve  be  rich  and 
sweet,  no  sugar  will  be  required.  Line  some  pans  with  paste  rolled  very 
thin,  fill  them  with  the  custard,  and  bake  them  about  ten  minutes.  Straw- 
berry or  raspberry  jelly  will  answer  admirably  for  these. 

Strawberry  Tartlets.  (Good.) 

Take  a full  half-pint  of  freshly-gathered  strawberries,  without  the 
stalks  ; first  crush,  and  then  mix  them  with  two  ounces  and  a half  of 
powdered  sugar  ; stir  to  them  by  degrees  four  well-whisked  eggs,  beat 
the  mixture  a little,  and  put  it  into  pattypans  lined  with  fine  paste : 
they  should  be  only  three  parts  filled.  Bake  the  tartlets  from  ten  to 
twelve  minutes. 

Raspberry  Puffs. 

Roll  out  thin  some  fine  puff-paste,  cut  it  in  rounds  or  squares  of  equal 
size,  lay  some  raspberry  jam  into  each,  moisten  the  edges  erf  the  paste, 
fold  and  press  them  together,  and  bake  the  puffs  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
minutes.  Strawberry,  or  any  other  jam  will  serve  for  them  equally  well. 

Creamed  Tartlets. 

Line  some  patty-pans  with  very  fine  paste,  and  put  into  each  a layer  of 
apricot  jam ; on  this  pour  some  thick  boiled  custard,  or  the  pastry  cream 
of  previous  page.  Whisk  the  whites  of  a couple  of  eggs  to  a solid  froth, 
mix  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar  with  them,  lay  this  icing 
lightly  over  the  tartlets,  and  bake  them  in  a gentle  oven  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes,  unless  they  should  be  very  small,  when  less  time  must  ba 
allowed  for  them. 

Ramekins  k l’Ude,  or  Sefton  Fancies. 

Roll  out,  rather  thin,  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  fine  cream-crust,  take 
nearly  or  quite  half  its  weight  of  grated  Parmesan,  or  something  less  of 
dry  white  English  cheese ; sprinkle  it  equally  over  the  paste,  fold  it  to- 
gether, roll  it  out  very  lightly  twice,  and  continue  thus  until  the  cheese 
and  crust  are  well  mixed.  Cut  the  ramekins  with  a small  paste-cutter ; 
wash  them  with  yolk  of  egg  mixed  with  a little  milk,  and  bake  them  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Serve  them  very  hot. 

Cream-crust,  6 oz. ; Parmesan,  3 oz. ; or  English  cheese,  2§  oz, : baked 
12  to  15  minutes. 
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SOUFFLES,  OMELETS,  FRITTERS,  PANCAKES,  CANNE- 
LONS,  CROQUETTES,  RISSOLES,  CRONSTAD8, 
AND  MACARONI. 

Souffles. 

The  admirable  lightness*  and  delicacy  of  a well-made  souffle  render  it 
generally  a very  favourite  dish,  and  it  is  now  a fashionable  one  also.  It 
may  be  greatly  varied  in  its  composition,  but  in  all  cases  must  be  served 
the  very  instant  it  is  taken  from  the  oven ; and  even  in  passing  to  the 
dining-room  it  should,  if  possible,  be  prevented  from  sinking  by  a heated 
iron  or  salamander  held  above  it.  A common  souffle-pan  may  be  purchased 
for  four  or  five  shillings.  A plain,  round,  cake-mould,  with  a strip  of 
writing  paper  six  inches  high,  placed  inside  the  rim,  will  answer  on  an 
emergency  to  bake  a souffld  in.  The  following  recipe  will  serve  as  a guide 
for  the  proper  mode  of  making  it : the  process  is  always  the  same  whether 
the  principal  ingredients  be  whole  rice  boiled  very  tender  in  milk  and 
pressed  through  a sieve,  bread-crumbs  soaked  as  for  a pudding  and  worked 
through  a sieve  also,  arrow-root,  potato-flour,  or  aught  else  of  which  light 
puddings  in  general  are  made. 

Take  from  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  or  of  cream  sufficient  to  mix 
four  ounces  of  flour  of  rice  to  a perfectly  smooth  batter  ; put  the  remainder 
into  a very  clean,  well- tinned  saucepan  or  stewpan,  and  when  it  boils,  stir 
the  rice  briskly  to  it ; let  it  simmer,  keeping  it  stirred  all  the  time,  for 
ten  minutes,  or  more  should  it  not  be  very  thick  ; then  mix  well  with  it 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one  and  a half  of  pounded  sugar,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a fine  lemon  (or  let  the  sugar  which  is  used  for  it  be  well 
rubbed  on  the  lemon  before  it  is  crushed  to  powder) ; in  two  or  three 
minutes  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  beat  quickly  and  carefully  to  it  by 
degrees  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  ; whisk  the  whites  to  a very  firm  solid  froth, 
and  when  the  pan  is  buttered,  and  all  else  quite  ready  for  the  oven,  stir 
them  gentlv  to  the  other  ingredients ; pour  the  $ov$U  immediately  into 
the  pan  and  place  it  in  a moderate  oven,  of  which  keep  the  door  closed  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour  at  least.  When  the  souffle  has  risen  very  high,  is  of 
a fine  colour,  and  quite  done  in  the  centre,  which  it  will  be  in  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  send  it  instantly  to  table.  The  exact  time 
for  baking  it  depends  so  much  on  the  oven  that  it  cannot  be  precisely 
specified.  We  have  known  quite  a small  one  not  too  much  baked  in  forty- 
five  minutes  in  an  iron  oven  ; but  generally  less  time  will  suffice  for  them  : 
the  heat,  however,  should  always  be  moderate. 

New  milk  or  cream,  lj  pints ; flour  of  rice,  4 oz.  ; fresh  butter,  2 oz. ; 
pounded  sugar,  \\  oz. ; eggs,  6 ; grain  of  salt ; rind,  1 lemon : 30  to  45 
minutes. 

Obs.  1. — The  souffld  may  be  flavoured  with  vanilla,  orange-flowers,  or 
aught  else  that  is  liked.  Chocolate  and  coffee  also  may  be  used  for  it  with 
soaked  bread  : a very  strong  infusion  of  the  last,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 

* This  is  given  to  every  description  of  eoufilt  in  the  same  manner  as  to  Savoy  or 
sponge-cakes,  by  mingling  gently  with  the  other  ingredients  the  whites  of  eggs 
whisked  to  a solid  mass  or  snow  froth, — that  is  to  say,  that  no  portion  of  them  must 
remain  in  a liquid  state.  For  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  them,  see  commencement 
of  the  chapter  of  Cakes  ; souffld- puddings  are  rendered  light  in  the  same  manner,  and 
steamed  instead  of  being  boiled. 
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the  other,  melted  with  a little  water,  are  to  be  added  to  the  milk  and 
bread. 

Obs.  2, — A souffle  is  commonly  served  in  a dinner  of  ceremony  as  a 
remove  of  the  second-course  roast ; but  a good  plan  for  this,  as  for  a fondu , 
is  to  have  it  quickly  handed  round,  instead  of  being  placed  upon  the 
table. 

Louise  Franks’  Citron  8ouS16. 

To  obtain  the  flavour  of  the  citron-rind  for  this  celebrated  Swedish 
souffle,,  take  a lump  of  sugar  which  weighs  two  ounces  and  a half,  and  rub 
it  on  the  fruit  to  extract  the  essence,  or  should  the  citron  not  be  sufficient- 
ly fresh  to  yield  it  by  this  means,  pare  it  off  in  the  thinnest  possible  strips 
and  infuse  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  in  the  cream  of  which  the  souffle  is  to 
be  made.  Should  the  first  method  be  pursued,  crush  the  sugar  to  powder 
and  dry  it  a little  before  it  is  added  to  the  other  ingredients.  Blend  very 
smoothly  two  ounces  of  potato-flour  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  and 
pour  boiling  to  them  a pint  of  good  cream ; stir  the  mixture  in  a large 
basin  or  bowl  until  it  thickens,  then  throw  in  a grain  of  salt,  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  iust  dissolved  in  a small  saucepan,  and  the  sugar  which 
has  been  rubbed  on  the  citron  ; or  should  the  rind  have  been  pared,  the 
same  weight  some  of  which  is  merely  pounded. 

Add  next,  by  degrees,  the  thoroughly  whisked  yolks  of  six  fresh  eggs, 
or  seven  should  they  be  very  small.  Beat  the  whites  lightly  and  quickly 
until  they  are  sufficiently  firm  to  remain  standing  in  points  when  dropped 
from  the  whisk  ; mix  them  with  the  other  ingredients  at  the  mouth  of  the 
oven,  but  without  beating  them  ; fill  the  souffle-pan  less  than  half  full ; 
set  it  instantly  into  the  oven,  which  should  be  gentle,  but  not  exceedingly 
slow,  close  the  door  immediately,  and  do  not  open  it  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  : in  from  thirty  to  forty  the  souffle  will  be  ready  for  table  unless 
the  oven  should  be  very  cool : a fierce  degree  of  heat  will  have  a most 
unfavourable  effect  upon  it 

Bind  of  half  citron  (that  of  a Seville  orange  may  be  substituted  on 
occasions) ; sugar,  2£  oz. ; cream,  1 pint ; potato-flour,  2 oz. ; milk,  J pint ; 
butter,  2 oz.  ; yolks  and  white  of  6 large  or  of  7 small  eggs : 30  to  40 
minutes,  or  more  in  very  slow  oven. 

Obs, — The  fresh  citron  would  appear  to  be  brought  as  yet  but  very 
sparingly  into  the  English  market,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  procured 
of  first-rate  fruiterers.  Nothing  can  well  be  finer  than  its  highly  aromatic 
flavour,  which  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  any  other  fruit  of  its  species 
that  we  have  ever  tasted.  We  have  had  delicious  preparations  made  too 
from  the  young  green  citron  when  extremely  small,  of  which  we  may  have 
occasion  to  speak  elsewhere. 

A Fondu,  or  Cheese  Souffle, 

Mix  to  a smooth  batter,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  two  ounces 
of  potato-flour,  arrow-root,  or  tous  les  mois ; pour  boiling  to  them  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  more  of  milk,  or  of  cream  in  preference  : stir  them  well 
together,  and  then  throw  in  two  ounces  of  butter  cut  small.  When  this 
is  melted,  and  well-beaten  into  the  mixture,  add  the  well- whisked  yolks 
of  four  large  or  of  five  small  eggs,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  something 
less  of  cayenne,  and  three  ounces  of  lightly-grated  cheese,  Parmesan  or 
English,  or  equal  parts  of  both.  Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a quite 
firm  and  solid  froth  ; then  proceed,  as  for  a souffle,  to  mix  and  bake  th# 
fondu. 

20  minutes. 
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Observations  on  Omelets,  Fritters,  &c 

The  composition  and  nature  of  a souffle  as  we  have  shown,  are  altogether 
different,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  good  omelets,  pancakes,  or 
fritters  ; and  as  they  may  be  expeditiously  prepared  and  served,  they  are 
often  a very  convenient  resource  when,  on  short  notice,  an  addition  is 
required  to  a dinner.  The  eggs  for  all  of  them  should  be  well  and  lightly 
whisked  ; the  lard  for  frying  batter  should  be  extremely  pure  in  flavour, 
and  quite  hot  when  the  fritters  are  dropped  in  ; the  batter  itself  should 
be  smooth  as  cream,  and  it  should  be  briskly  beaten  the  instant  before  it 
is  used.  All  fried  pastes  should  be  perfectly  drained  from  the  fat  before 
they  are  served,  and  sent  to  table  promptly  when  they  are  ready. 

Omelet  with  Herbs. 

Eggs  may  be  dressed  in  a multiplicity  of  ways,  but  are  seldom  more 
relished  in  any  form  than  in  a well-made  and  expeditiously  served  omelet. 
This  may  be  plain,  or  seasoned  with  minced  herbs  and  a very  little 
eschalot,  when  the  last  is  liked,  and  is  then  called  an  “ Omelet  aux  fines 
herbes  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  minced  ham,  or  grated  cheese  ; in  any 
case,  it  should  be  light,  thick,  full-tasted,  and  fried  only  on  one  side  ; if 
turned  in  the  pan,  as  it  frequently  is  in  England,  it  will  at  once  be 
flattened  and  rendered  tough. 

Should  the  slight  rawness  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  middle  of 
the  inside,  when  the  omelet  is  made  in  the  French  way,  be  objected  to,  a 
heated  shovel,  or  a salamander,  may  be  held  over  it  for  an  instant,  before 
it  is  folded  on  the  dish.  The  pan  for  frying  it  should  be  quite  small  ; for 
if  it  be  composed  of  four  or  five  eggs  only,  and  then  put  into  a large  one, 
it  will  necessarily  spread  over  it  and  be  thin,  which  would  render  it  more 
like  a pancake  than  an  omelet ; the  only  partial  remedy  for  this,  when  a 
pan  of  proper  size  cannot  be  had,  is  to  raise  the  handle  of  it  high,  and  to 
keep  the  opposite  side  close  down  to  the  fire,  which  will  confine  the  eggs 
into  a smaller  space.  No  gravy  should  be  poured  into  the  dish  with  it, 
and  indeed,  if  properly  made,  it  will  require  none.  Lard  is  preferable  to 
butter  for  frying  batter,  as  it  renders  it  lighter  ; bub  it  must  nob  be  used 
for  omelebs. 

A Common  Omelet. 

Six  eggs  are  sufficient  for  an  omelet  of  moderate  size.  Let  them  be  very 
fresh  ; break  them  singly  and  carefully  ; clear  them  in  the  way  we  have 
al  ready  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  boiled  puddings,  or  when  they 
are  sufficiently  whisked  pour  them  through  a sieve,  and  resume  the  beat- 
ing until  they  are  very  light.  Add  to  them  from  half  to  a whole  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper.  Dissolve  in  a small  frying-pan  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  pour  in  the  eggs,  and  as  soon  as  the  omelet  is 
well  risen  and  firm  throughout,  slide  it  on  to  a hot  dish,  fold  it  together 
like  a turnover,  and  serve  it  immediately  ; from  five  to  seven  minutes 
will  fry  it. 

For  other  varieties  of  the  omelet,  see  the  observations  which  precede 

this. 

Eggs,  6 ; butter,  2 oz. ; seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  : 5 to  7 minutes. 

An  Omelet  Souffle.  (Entremets.) 

Separate,  as  they  are  broken,  the  whites  from  the  yolks  of  six  fine  fresh 
eggs  ; beat  these  last  thoroughly,  first  by  themselves  and  then  with  four 
fcablespoonfuls  of  dry  white  sifted  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
grated  on  a fine  grater.  Whisk  the  whites  to  a solid  froth,  and  just  before 
the  omelet  is  poured  into  the  pan,  mix  them  well,  but  lightly  with  the 
yolks.  Put  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a very  small  delicately  clean 
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frying-pan,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  all  dissolved,  add  the  eggs  and  stir 
them  round  that  they  may  absorb  it  entirely.  When  the  under  side 
is  just  set,  turn  the  omelet  into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  send  it  to  a 
tolerably  brisk  oven.  From  five  to  ten  minutes  will  bake  it ; and  it  must 
be  served  the  instant  it  is  taken  out ; carried,  indeed,  as  quickly  as  possibe 
to  table  from  the  oven.  It  will  have  risen  to  a great  height,  but  will  sink 
and  become  heavy  in  a very  short  space  of  time  : if  sugar  be  sifted  over 
it,  let  it  be  done  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Eggs,  6 ; sugar,  4 tablespoonfuls  ; rind,  \ lemon  ; butter,  4 oz. : omelet 
baked,  5 to  10  minutes. 

Obs. — This  omelets  may  be  served  on  a layer  of  apricot-marmalade, 
which  must  be  spread  over  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  baked,  and  sent 
to  table  before  the  omelet  is  turned  into  it. 

Plain  Common  Fritters. 

Mix  with  three  well- whisked  eggs  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  strain 
them  through  a fine  sieve ; add  them  gradually  to  three  large  tablespoon- 
fuls of  flour,  and  thin  the  batter  with  as  much  more  milk  as  will  bring  it 
to  the  consistence  of  cream  ; beat  it  up  thoroughly  at  the  moment  of  using 
it  that  the  fritters  may  be  light.  Drop  it  in  small  portions  from  a spouted 
jug  or  basin  into  boiling  lard  ; when  lightly  coloured  on  one  side,  turn 
the  fritters,  drain  them  well  from  the  lard  as  they  are  lifted  out,  and  serve 
them  very  quickly.  They  are  eaten  generally  with  fine  sugar,  and  orange 
or  lemon  juioe  : the  first  of  these  may  be  sifted  quickly  over  them  after 
they  are  dished,  and  the  oranges  or  lemons  halved  or  quartered,  and  sent 
to  table  with  them.  The  lard  used  for  frying  them  should  be  fresh  and 
pure-flavoured  : it  renders  them  more  crisp  and  light  than  butter,  and  is 
therefore,  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  These  fritters  may  be  agreeably 
varied  by  mingling  with  the  batter  just  before  it  is  used,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  well  cleaned  and  well  dried  currants,  or  three  or  four  apples  of 
a good  boiling  kind  not  very  finely  minced.  Double  the  quantity  of 
batter  will  be  required  for  a large  dish. 

Eggs,  3 ; flour,  3 tablespoonfuls  ; milk  \ to  J pint. 

Pancakes. 

These  may  be  made  with  the  same  batter  as  fritters,  if  it  be  sufficiently 
thinned  with  an  additional  egg  or  two,  or  a little  milk  or  cream,  to  spread 
quickly  over  the  pan  : to  fry  them  well,  this  ought  to  be  small.  When 
the  batter  is  ready,  heat  the  pan  over  a clear  fire  and  rub  it  with  butter 
in  every  part,  then  pour  in  sufficient  batter  to  spread  over  it  entirely,  and 
let  the  pancake  be  very  thin  ; in  this  case  it  will  require  no  turning,  but 
otherwise  it  must  be  tossed  over  with  a sudden  jerk  of  the  pan,  in  which 
the  cook  who  is  not  somewhat  expert  will  not  always  succeed ; therefore  the 
safer  plan  is  to  make  them  so  thin  that  they  will  not  require  this.  Keep 
them  hot  before  the  fire  or  in  the  stove-oven  until  a sufficient  number  are 
ready  to  send  to  table,  then  proceed  with  a second  supply,  as  they  should 
always  be  quickly  served.  Either  pile  them  one  on  the  other  with  sugar 
strewed  between,  or  spread  quickly  over  them,  as  they  are  done,  some 
apricot  or  other  good  preserve,  and  roll  them  up  : in  the  latter  case,  they 
may  be  neatly  divided  and  dished  in  a circle.  Clotted  cream  is  sometimes 
sent  to  table  with  them. 

Cream  Pancakes. 

A richer  kind  of  pancake  may  be  made  with  a pint  of  cream,  or  of  cream 
and  new  milk  mixed,  five  eggs  or  their  yolks  only,  a couple  of  ounces  of 
tour,  a little  pounded  cinnamon  or  lemon-rind  rasped  on  sugar  and  scraped 
into  them,  with  two  ounces  more  of  pounded  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of 
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clarified  butter  : a few  ratifias  rolled  to  powder  may  be  added  at  pleasure 
or  three  or  four  macaroons. 

From  4 to  5 minutes. 

Fritters  of  Cake  and  Pudding. 

Cut  plain  pound,  or  rice  cake,  or  plain  seed  cake,  into  small  square  slices 
half  an  inch  thick  ; trim  away  the  crust,  fry  them  slowly  a light  brown 
in  a small  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  and  spread  over  them  when  done  a 
layer  of  apricot-jam,  or  of  any  other  preserve,  and  serve  them  immediately. 

These  fritters  are  improved  by  being  moistened  with  a little  good  cream 
before  they  are  fried  : they  must  then  be  slightly  floured.  Cold  plum- 
pudding sliced  down  as  thick  as  the  cake,  and  divided  into  portions  of 
equal  size  and  good  form,  then  dipped  into  French  or  English  batter  and 
gently  fried,  will  also  make  an  agreeable  variety  of  fritter.  Orange  mar- 
malade and  Devonshire  cream  may  be  served  in  separate  layers  on  the 
seed  cake  fritters.  The  whole  of  the  above  may  be  cut  of  uniform  size  and 
shaped  with  a round  cake-cutter. 

Mincemeat  Fritters, 

With  half  a pound  of  mincemeat  mix  two  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs 
(or  a tablespoonful  of  flour),  two  eggs  well  beaten  and  the  strained  juice 
of  half  a small  lemon.  Mix  these  well,  and  drop  the  fritters  with  a dessert- 
spoon into  plenty  of  very  pure  lard  or  fresh  butter  ; fry  them  from  seven 
to  eight  minutes,  drain  them  on  a napkin  or  on  white  blotting  paper,  and 
send  them  very  hot  to  table  : they  should  be  quite  small. 

Mincemeat,  £ lb. ; bread-crumbs,  2 oz.  (or  flour,  1 tablespoonful) ; eggs, 
2 ; juice  of  £ lemon  : 7 to  8 minutes. 

Venetian  Fritters, 

( Very  Good ./ 

Wash  and  drain  three  ounces  of  whole  rice,  put  it  into  a full  pint  of  cold 
milk,  and  bring  it  very  slowly  to  boil ; stir  it  often,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  until  it  is  quite  thick  and  dry.  When  about  three  parts  done,  add 
to  it  two  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  one  of  fresh  butter,  a grain  of  salt, 
and  the  grated  rind  of  half  a small  lemon.  Let  it  cool  in  the  saucepan, 
and  when  only  just  warm,  mix  with  it  thoroughly  three  ounces  of  currants, 
four  of  apples  chopped  fine,  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  three  large  or  four 
small  well-beaten  eggs.  Drop  the  mixture  in  small  fritters,  fry  them  ir 
butter  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  and  let  them  become  quite  firm  on  one 
side  before  they  are  turned  : do  this  with  a slice.  Drain  them  as  the;} 
are  taken  up,  and  sift  white  sugar  over  them  after  they  are  dished. 

Whole  rice,  3 oz. ; milk,  1 pint ; sugar,  2 oz.  ; butter,  1 oz. ; grated  rind 
of  \ lemon  ; currants,  3 oz. ; minced  apples,  4 oz. ; flour,  1 teaspoonful ; a 
little  salt ; eggs,  3 large,  or  4 small : 5 to  7 minutes. 

Rhubarb  Fritters. 

The  rhubarb  for  these  should  be  of  a good  sort,  quickly  grown,  and 
tender.  Pare,  cut  it  into  equal  lengths,  and  throw  it  into  the  French 
batter  of  page  148  ; with  a fork  lift  the  stalks  separately,  and  put  them 
into  a pan  of  boiling  lard  or  butter , in  from  five  to  six  minutes  they  will 
be  done.  Drain  them  well  and  dish  them  on  a napkin,  or  pile  them  high 
without  one,  and  strew  sifted  sugar  plentifully  over  them:  they  should 
be  of  a very  light  brown,  and  quite  dry  and  crisp.  The  young  stalks  look 
well  when  left  the  length  of  the  dish  in  which  they  are  served,  and  only 
slightly  encrusted  with  the  batter,  through  which  they  should  be  merely 
drawn. 

6 to  6 minutes. 
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Fare  and  core  without  dividing  the  apples,  slice  them  in  rounds  the  full 
size  of  the  fruit,  dip  them  into  the  same  batter  as  that  directed  for  the 
preceding  fritters,  fry  them  a pale  brown,  and  let  them  be  very  dry. 
Serve  them  heaped  high  upon  a folded  napkin,  and  strew  sifted  sugar  over 
them.  After  having  stripped  the  outer  rind  from  the  oranges,  remove 
carefully  the  white  inner  skin,  and  in  slicing  them  take  out  the  pips  ; 
then  dip  them  into  the  batter  and  proceed  as  for  the  apple  fritters.  The 
peaches  and  apricots  should  be  merely  skinned,  halved,  and  stoned  before 
they  are  drawn  through  the  batter,  unless  they  should  not  be  fully  ripe, 
when  they  must  first  be  stewed  tender  in  a thin  syrup. 

8 to  12  minutes. 


Brioche  Fritters. 

The  brioche-paste,*  when  good,  makes  very  superior  cannelons  and 
fritters  : it  is,  we  should  say,  better  in  this  form  than  in  that  of  the  bun 
or  cake,  in  which  it  is  seen  so  commonly  abroad.  Make  it,  for  the  fritters, 
into  very  small  balls  : roll  them  quite  thin,  put  a teaspoonful  or  less  of 
rich  preserve  into  each,  moisten  the  edges  and  fold  the  paste  together 
securely,  or  with  a small  tin  shape  cut  as  many  rounds  of  the  brioche  as 
are  wanted,  place  some  preserve  in  the  centre  of  one  half  of  these,  moisten 
the  edges,  lay  the  remainder  lightly  over  them,  press  them  carefully  to- 
gether and  restore  them  to  a good  form  with  the  tin-cutter,  by  trimming 
them  with  it  to  their  original  size  ; glide  them  gently  into  a pan  of  boil- 
ing lard,  and  fry  them  from  four  ana  a half  to  five  minutes.  Serve  them 
very  hot,  crisp,  and  dry,  piled  on  a folded  napkin.  The  cannelons  are  made 
like  those  of  paste,  and  are  very  good.  They  are  sometimes  filled  with 
lemon-cheesecake  mixture,  or  with  Madame  Werner’s  (see  Chapter  XXI.) 

Fritters,  to  5 minutes  ; cannelons,  5 to  6 minutes. 

Potato  Fritters.  (Entremets.) 

The  same  mixture  as  for  potato  puddings,  Chapter  XXI.,  if  dropped  in 
small  portions  into  boiling  butter,  and  fried  until  brown  on  both  sides, 
will  make  potato  fritters.  Half  the  proportion  of  ingredients  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  a dish  of  these. 

Lemon  Fritters.  (Entremets.) 

Mix  with  six  ounces  of  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  four  of  beef  suet  minced 
as  small  as  possible,  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  a small  tablespoonfui 
of  flour,  four  whole  eggs  well  and  lightly  whisked,  and  the  grated  rind  of 
one  large  or  two  small  lemons,  with  half  or  the  whole  of  the  juice,  at 
choice  ; but  before  this  last  is  stirred  in,  add  a spoonful  or  two  of  milk  or 
cream  if  needed.  Fry  the  mixture  in  small  fritters  for  five  or  six  minutes. 

Cannelons.  (Entremets.) 

Roll  out  very  thin  and  evenly  some  fine  puff-paste  into  a long  strip  of 
from  three  to  four  inches  wide,  moisten  the  surface  with  a feather  dipped 
in  white  of  egg,  and  cut  it  into  bands  of  nearly  two  inches  wide ; lay  some 
apricot  or  peach  marmalade  equally  along  these,  and  fold  the  paste  twice 
®ver  it,  close  the  ends  carefuliy,  and  when  all  are  ready,  slide  them  gently 
into  a pan  of  boiling  lard  ;+  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  brown,  raise  the  pan 
from  the  fire  that  they  may  not  take  too  much  colour  before  the  paste  is 
done  quite  through.  Five  minutes  will  fry  them.  Drain  them  well,  and 


# For  this  see  Chapter  of  Pastry. 

t Camielons  may  be  either  baked  or  fried  : if  sent  to  the  oven,  they  may  first  be 
glazed  with  white  of  egg  and  sugar. 
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dry  them  on  a soft  cloth  before  the  fire  ; dish  them  on  a napkm,  and  place 
one  layer  crossing  another,  or  merely  pile  them  high  in  the  centre.  If  well 
made,  and  served  of  a light  brown  and  very  dry,  these  cannelons  are 
excellent : when  lard  is  objected  to,  batter  may  be  used  instead,  but  the 
paste  will  then  be  somewhat  less  light.  Only  lard  of  the  purest  quality 
will  answer  for  the  purpose. 

5 minutes. 

Cannelons  of  Brioche  Paste.  (Entremets.) 

Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  cannelons  above,  substituting  the  brioche  for 
the  puff-paste,  and  rolling  it  as  thin  as  possible,  as  it  swells  very  much  in 
the  pan.  Fine  sugar  may  be  sifted  over  these  after  they  are  dried  and 
dished. 

4 or  5 minutes. 

Croquettes  of  Bice.  (Entremets.) 

Wipe  very  clean,  in  a dry  cloth,  seven  ounces  of  rice,  put  it  into  a clean 
stewpan,  and  pour  on  it  a quart  of  new  milk  ; let  it  swell  gently  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  and  stir  it  often  that  it  may  not  stick  to  the  pan,  nor  burn  ; 
when  it  is  about  half  done,  stir  to  it  five  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  six 
bitter  almonds  beaten  extremely  fine  : the  thin  rind  of  half  a fresh  lemon 
may  be  added  in  the  first  instance.  The  rice  must  be  simmered  until  it 
is  soft,  and  very  thick  and  dry  ; it  should  then  be  spread  on  a dish,  and 
left  until  cold,  when  it  is  to  be  rolled  into  small  balls,  which  must  be 
dipped  into  beaten  egg,  and  then  covered  in  every  part  with  the  finest 
bread-crumbs.  When  all  are  ready,  fry  them  a light  brown  in  fresh  butter, 
and  dry  them  well  before  the  fire,  upon  a sieve  reversed  and  covered  with 
a very  soft  cloth,  or  with  a sheet  of  white  blotting  paper.  Pile  them  in 
a hot  dish,  and  send  them  to  table  quickly. 

Rice,  7 oz. ; milk,  1 quart ; rind  of  lemon  : f hour.  Sugar,  5 oz. ; bitter 
almonds,  6 : 40  to  60  minutes,  or  more.  Fried,  5 to  7 minutes. 

Finer  Croquettes  of  Bice.  (Entremets. ) 

Swell  the  rice  in  thin  cream,  or  in  new  milk  strongly  flavoured  with 
vanilla  or  cocoa-nut ; add  the  same  ingredients  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe, 
and  when  the  rice  is  cold,  form  it  into  balls,  and  with  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  hollow  them  sufficiently  to  admit  in  the  centre  a small  portion 
of  peach  jam,  or  of  apricot  marmalade ; close  the  rice  well  over  it ; egg, 
erumb,  and  fry  the  croquettes  as  usual.  As,  from  the  difference  of  quality, 
the  same  proportions  of  rice  and  milk  will  not  always  produce  the  same 
effect^  the  cook  must  use  her  discretion  in  adding,  should  it  be  needed, 
sufficient  liquid  to  soften  the  rice  perfectly  : but  she  must  bear  in  mind 
that  if  not  boiled  extremely  thick  and  dry,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  it 
into  croquettes.* 

Savoury  Croquettes  of  Bice.  (Entree.) 

These  are  made  with  the  same  preparation  as  the  casserole  of  rice  of 
Chapter  XXI.,  but  it  must  be  boiled  very  dry,  and  left  to  become  quite 
cold  before  it  is  used.  A few  spoonfuls  of  rich  white  sauce  stirred  into  it 
when  it  is  nearly  tender,  will  improve  it  much.  Form  and  hollow  the 
croquettes  as  directed  in  the  last  recipe ; fill  them  with  a small  portion  of 

* We  must  repeat  here  what  we  have  elsewhere  stated  as  the  result  of  many  trials 
of  it,  that  good  rice  will  absorb  and  become  tender  with  three  times  its  own  bulk  or 
measure  of  liquid.  Thus,  an  exact  half  pint  (or  half  pound)  will  require  a pint  and  a 
half,  with  an  extremely  gentle  degree  of  heat,  to  convert  it  into  a thoroughly  soft  but 
firm  mass  ; which  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  too  dry  for  croquettes.  A pint  of  milk  to 
four  ounces  of  rice,  if  well  managed,  would  answer  better. 
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minced  fowl,  partridge,  or  pheasant  in  a thick  sauce,  or  with  a stewed 
oyster  or  two  cut  in  quarters  ; close  the  rice  perfectly  over  them  ; egg,  and 
crumb  the  croquettes,  fry  and  serve  them  garnished  with  crisped  parsley. 
French  cooks  mix  sometimes  a little  grated  Parmesan  cheese  with  the  rioe 
at  the  moment  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  roll  the  croquettes  in  more 
after  they  are  egged  ; they  press  this  on  and  dip  them  again  in  egg,  and 
then  into  the  crumbs.  Raise  the  pan  high  above  the  fire  when  the 
croquettes  are  lightly  browned,  that  they  may  heat  through  ; then  heighten 
the  colour,  and  lift  them  out  immediately. 

Rissoles.  (Entree.) 

This  is  the  French  name  for  small  fried  pastry  of  various  forms,  filled 
with  meat  or  fish  previously  cooked  ; they  maj^  be  made  with  brioche,  or 
with  light  puff-paste,  either  of  which  must  be  rolled  extremely  thin.  Out 
it  with  a small  round  cutter  fluted  or  plain  ; put  a little  rich  mince,  or  good 
pounded  meat,  in  the  centre,  and  moisten  the  edges,  and  press  them 
securely  together  that  they  may  not  burst  open  in  the  frying.  The 
rissoles  may  be  formed  like  small  patties,  by  laying  a second  round  of 
paste  over  the  meat,  or  like  cannelons ; they  may,  likewise,  be  brushed  with 
egg,  and  sprinkled  with  vermicelli,  broken  small,  or  with  fine  crumbs. 
They  are  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  croquettes , the  paste  being  gathered 
round  the  meat,  which  must  form  a ball.* 

In  frying  them,  adopt  the  same  plan  as  for  the  croquettes , raising  the  pan 
as  soon  as  the  paste  is  lightly  coloured.  Serve  all  these  fried  dishes  well 
drained,  and  on  a napkin. 

From  5 to  7 minutes,  or  less. 

Very  Savoury  English  Rissoles.  (Entree.) 

Make  the  forcemeat  No.  1,  Chapter  XI.,  sufficiently  firm  with  unbeaten 
yolk  of  egg,  to  roll  rather  thin  on  a well-floured  board  ; cut  it  into  very 
small  rounds,  put  a little  pounded  chicken  in  the  centre  of  one  half, 
moistening  the  edges  with  water,  or  white  of  egg,  lay  the  remaining  rounds 
over  these,  close  them  securely,  and  fry  them  in  butter  a fine  light  brown  ; 
drain  and  dry  them  well,  and  heap  them  in  the  middle  of  a hot  dish,  upon 
a napkin  folded  flat : these  rissoles  may  be  egged  and  crumbed  before  they 
are  fried. 

Small  Fried  Bread  Patties,  or  Croustades  of  Various  Kinds. 

These  may  be  either  sweet  or  savoury,  and  many  of  them  may  be  so 
promptly  prepared,  that  they  offer  a ready  resource  when  an  extra  dish 
is  unexpectedly  required.  They  should  be  carefully  fried  very  crisp,  and 
of  a fine  equal  gold  colour,  either  in  clarified  marrow,  for  which  we  give 
our  own  recipe,  or  in  really  good  butter. 

Dresden  Patties,  or  Croustades. 

( Very  Delicate. ) 

Pare  the  crust  neatly  from  one  or  two  French  rolls,  slice  off  the  ends* 
and  divide  the  remainder  into  as  many  patties  as  the  size  of  the  rolls  will 
allow ; hollow  them  in  the  centre,  dip  them  into  milk  or  thin  cream,  and 
lay  them  on  a drainer  over  a dish  ; pour  a spoonful  or  two  more  of  milk 
over  them  at  intervals,  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  break  ; brush 
them  with  egg,  rasp  the  crust  of  the  rolls  over  them,  fry  and  drain  them 
well,  fill  them  with  a good  mince,  or  with  stewed  mushrooms  or  oysters, 
and  serve  them  very  hot  upon  a napkin  ; they  may  be  filled  for  the 

* More  minute  directions  for  these,  and  other  small  dishes  of  the  kind,  shah  b® 
given  in  the  chapter  of  foreign  cookery. 
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second  course  with  warm  apricot  marmalade,  cherry- jam,  or  other  good 
preserve. 

This  recipe  came  to  us  direct  from  Dresden,  and  on  testing  it  we  found 
it  answer  excellently,  and  inserted  it  in  an  earlier  edition  of  the  present 
work.  We  name  this  simply  b^u,use  it  has  been  appropriated,  with  many 
other  of  our  recipes,  by  a contemporary  writer  without  a word  of  acknow- 
ledgment. 

To  prepare  Beef  Marrow  for  frying  Croustades,  Savoury  Toasts,  &c. 

At  a season  when  butter  of  pure  flavour  is  often  procured  with  difficulty, 
beef-marrow,  carefully  clarified,  is  a valuable  substitute  for  it ; and,  as  it 
is  abundantly  contained  in  the  joints  which  are  in  constant  request  for 
soup-making,  it  is  of  slight  comparative  cost  in  a well  managed  kitchen. 
It  is  often  thrown  into  the  stock-pot  by  careless  or  indolent  cooks,  instead 
of  being  rendered  available  for  the  many  purposes  to  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  Take  it  from  the  bones  as  fresh  as  possible,  put  it  into  a white 
jar,  and  melt  it  with  a very  gentle  degree  of  heat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
oven,  or  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  taking  all  precaution  to  prevent  its  being 
smoked  or  discoloured  ; strain  it  off,  through  a very  fine  sieve  or  muslin, 
into  a clean  pan  or  pans,  and  set  it  aside  for  use.  It  will  be  entirely 
flavourless  if  prepared  with  due  care  and  attention  ; but,  if  dissolved  with 
too  great  a degree  of  heat,  it  will  acquire  the  taste  almost  of  dripping.  A 
small  quantity  of  fine  salt  may  be  sprinkled  into  the  pan  with  it  when  it 
is  used  for  frying. 

Small  Croustades,  or  Bread  Patties,  dressed  in  Marrow. 

{Authors  Recipe.) 

Cut  very  evenly,  from  a firm  stale  loaf,  slices  nearly  an  inch  and  a half 
thick,  and  with  a plain  or  fluted  paste-cutter  of  between  two  and  three 
inches  wide  press  out  the  number  of  patties  required,  loosening  them 
gently  from  the  tin,  to  prevent  their  breaking  ; then,  with  a plain  cutter, 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  size,  mark  out  the  space  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  hollowed  from  it.  Melt  some  clarified  beef-marrow  in  a small  sauce- 
pan or  frying-pan,  and,  when  it  begins  to  boil,  put  in  the  patties,  and  fry 
them  gently  until  they  are  equally  coloured  of  a pale  golden  brown.  In 
lifting  them  from  the  pan,  let  the  marrow  (or  buttfer)  drain  well  from 
them  ; take  out  the  rounds  which  have  been  marked  on  the  tops,  and 
sooop  out  part  of  the  inside  crumb,  but  leave  them  thick  enough  to  contain 
securely  the  gravy  of  the  preparation  put  into  them.  Fill  them  with  any 
good  patty-meat,  and  serve  them  very  hot  on  a napkin. 

Obs. — These  croustades  are  equally  good  if  dipped  into  clarified  butter 
or  marrow,  and  baked  in  a tolerably  quick  oven.  It  is  well  in  either  case, 
to  place  them  on  a warm  sheet  of  double  white  blotting-paper  while  they 
are  being  filled,  as  it  will  absorb  the  superfluous  fat.  A rich  mince,  with  a 
thick,  well-adhering  sauce,  either  of  mutton  and  mushrooms,  or  oysters, 
or  with  fine  herbs  and  an  eschalot  or  two ; or  of  v®nison,  or  hare,  or 
partridges,  may  be  appropriately  used  for  them. 

Small  Croustades  b.  la  Bonne  Maman. 

(The  Grandmama’s  Patties.) 

Prepare  the  croustades  as  above,  or  use  for  them  French  rolls  of  very  even 
shape,  cut  in  thick  equal  slices.  If  quite  round,  the  crust  may  be  left  on  ; 
mar  k each  slice  with  a small  cutter  in  the  centre,  dip  the  croustades  into 
butter  or  marrow,  fry  them  lightly,  or  bake  them  without  permitting 
them  to  become  very  hard  ; empty  and  then  fill  them  ; dish  them  without 
a napkin,  and  pour  some  good  brown  gravy  round,  but  not  over  them. 
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Obs. — From  being  cooked  without  butter,  these  and  the  preceding 
patties  are  adapted  to  a Jewish  table. 

Curried  Toasts  with  Anchovies. 

Fry  lightly,  in  good  butter,  clarified  marrow,  or  very  pure  olive  oil, 
some  slices  of  bread  free  from  crust,  of  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  two 
inches  and  a half  square  • lift  them  on  to  a dish,  and  spread  a not  very 
thick  layer  of  Captain  White’s  currie-paste  on  the  top ; place  them  in  a 
gentle  oven  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  lay  two  or  three  fillets  of 
anchovies  on  each,  replace  them  in  the  oven  for  a couple  of  minutes,  and 
send  them  immediately  to  table.  Their  pungency  may  be  heightened  by 
the  addition  of  cayenne  pepper,  when  a very  hot  preparation  is  liked. 

To  Fillet  Anchovies. 

Drain  them  well  from  the  pickle,  take  off  the  heads  and  fins,  lay  them 
separately  on  a plate,  and  scrape  off  the  skin  entirely  ; then  place  them 
on  a clean  dish,  and  with  a sharp-edged  knife  raise  the  flesh  on  either  side 
of  the  back-bone,  passing  it  from  the  tail  to  the  shoulders,  and  keeping  it 
nearly  flat  as  it  is  worked  along.  Divide  each  side  (or  fillet)  in  two,  and 
use  them  as  directed  for  the  preceding  toasts  or  other  purposes.  They 
make  excellent  simple  sandwiches  with  slices  of  bread  and  butter  only  ; 
but  very  superior  ones  when  they  are  potted  or  made  into  anchovy  butter. 

Savoury  Toasts. 

Cut  some  slices  of  bread  free  from  crust,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
two  inches  and  a half  square  ; butter  the  tops  thickly,  and  then  spread  a 
little  mustard  on  them,  and  then  cover  them  with  a deep  layer  or  grated 
cheese  and  of  ham  seasoned  rather  highly  with  cayenne  ; fry  them  in 
good  butter,  but  do  not  turn  them  in  the  pan  ; lift  them  out,  and  place 
them  in  a Dutch  oven  for  three  or  four  minutes  to  dissolve  the  cheese  : 
serve  them  very  hot. 

To  4 tablespoonfuls  of  grated  English  cheese,  an  equal  portion  of  very 
finely  minced* or  grated  ham  ; but  of  Parmesan,  or  Gruy£re,  6 tablespoon- 
fuls. Seasoning  of  mustard  and  cayenne. 

Obs . — These  toasts,  for  which  we  give  the  original  recipe  unaltered,  may 
be  served  in  the  cheese-course  of  a dinner.  Such  mere  “ relishes  ” as  they 
are  called,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  demand  much  of  our  space,  or  many  of 
them  which  are  very  easy  of  preparation  might  be  inserted  here  : a good 
cook,  however,  will  easily  supply  them  at  slight  expense.  Truffles  minced, 
seasoned,  and  stewed  tender  in  butter  with  an  eschalot  or  two,  may  be 
served  on  fried  toasts  or  croiltons  and  will  generally  be  liked. 

To  Choose  Macaroni  and  other  Italian  Pastes. 

The  Naples  macaroni,  of  which  the  pipes  are  large,  and  somewhat  thin, 
should  be  selected  for  the  table  in  preference  to  the  Genoa,  which  is  less 
in  size,  but  more  substantial,  and  better  suited  to  the  formation  of  the 
various  fanciful  timbales*  for  which  it  is  usually  chosen.  We  have  inserted 
here  no  recipes  for  these,  because  unless  very  skilfully  prepared  they  are 
sure  to  fail,  and  they  are  not  in  much  request  in  this  country,  unless  it  be 
at  the  tables  of  the  aristocracy,  for  which  they  are  prepared  by  efficient 
cooks.  Of  the  ribbon  macaroni  (or  lazanges)  we  have  given  particulars 
in  the  pages  which  follow.  The  macaroncini , though  not  much  larger 
than  a straw,  requires  much  boiling  for  its  size,  to  render  it  soft.  The 
celery-macaroni  is  made  very  large  and  of  an  ornamental  form,  but  in 

* For  an  explanation  of  the  term  timbale , the  reader  is  referred  to  the  glossary  at 
the  commencement  of  this  volume. 
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short  lengths.  It  is  used  by  “ professed  ” cooks  as  a sort  of  crust  or  case 
for  gwewe^e-forcemeat,  or  other  expensive  preparations  of  the  same  nature. 
The  ring  or  cut  macaroni  is  another  form  given  to  the  Italian  paste  : it 
may  be  had  at  almost  any  good  foreign  warehouse. 

All  these  pastes  should  be  of  a yellowish  tint  (by  no  means  white  as  one 
sees  them  when  they  are  of  inferior  quality) ; they  should  also  be  quite 
fresh,  as  they  contract  a most  unpleasant  flavour  from  being  too  long 
stored.  The  Naples  vermicelli,  which  is  much  larger  than  any  other,  may 
be  dressed  like  macaroni : by  many  persons  it  is  also  preferred  to  the 
smaller  varieties  for  serving  in  soup. 

Boiled  Macaroni. 

We  have  always  found  the  continental  mode  of  dressing  macaroni  the 
best.  English  cooks  sometimes  soak  it  in  milk  and  water  for  an  hour  or 
more,  before  it  is  boiled,  that  the  pipes  may  be  swollen  to  the  utmost,  but 
this  is  apt  to  render  it  pulpy,  though  its  appearance  may  be  improved  by 
it.  Drop  it  lightly,  and  by  degrees,  into  a large  pan  of  fast-boiling  water, 
into  which  a little  salt,  and  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  have 
previously  been  thrown,  and  of  which  the  boiling  should  not  be  stopped 
by  the  addition  of  the  macaroni.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the 
Naples  macaroni  will  be  sufficiently  tender : every  kind  should  always 
be  perfectly  cooked,  for  otherwise  it  will  prove  very  indigestible,  but  the 
pipes  of  that  commonly  served  should  remain  entire.  Pour  it  into  a large 
cullender,  and  drain  the  water  well  from  it.  It  should  be  very  softly 
boiled  after  the  first  minute  or  two. 

Time  of  boiling : — Naples  macaroni,  about  f hour ; Genoa,  nearly  or 
quite  1 hour ; macaroncini , 20  to  25  minutes  ; cut  macaroni,  10  minutes  ; 
Naples  vermicelli  (in  water),  about  20  minutes ; longer  in  soup,  or  milk, 

Eibbon  Macaroni. 

This  kind  of  macaroni,  though  more  delicate  in  flavour  and  much  more 
quickly  boiled  than  the  pipe  macaroni,  is  far  less  frequently  seen  at 
English  tables  ; yet  it  is  extremely  good  in  many  simple  forms  and  very 
wholesome,  therefore  well  suited  to  invalids  and  children  as  well  as  to 
persons  in  health.  Drop  it  gradually  into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  and 
turn  it  over  occasionally  that  it  may  be  equally  done.  Drain  it  thoroughly 
when  it  is  perfectly  tender,  and  serve  it  quickly  either  quite  plain,  to  be 
eaten  instead  of  vegetables  or  rice  ; or  with  a compote  of  fruit ; or  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  or  lemon-juice ; or  prepared  in  any  of  the  modes 
indicated  for  the  Naples  macaroni. 

To  be  boiled  15  to  18  minutes. 

Dressed  Macaroni. 

After  careful  and  repeated  trials  of  different  modes  of  dressing  various 
kinds  of  macaroni,  we  find  that  in  preparing  them  with  Parmesan  cheese, 
unmixed  with  any  of  a more  mellow  nature,  there  is  always  a chance  of 
failure,  from  its  tendency  to  gather  into  lumps  ; we  would  therefore  re- 
commend the  inexperienced  reader  to  substitute  for  it  in  part,  at  least, 
any  finely  flavoured  English  cheese ; and  the  better  to  ensure  its  blending 
smoothly  with  the  other  ingredients  (when  neither  white,  nor  any  other 
thickened  sauce  is  used  with  it),  to  dissolve  the  butter,  and  to  stir  to  it  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  flour,  before  any  liquid  is  added,  then  carefully  to 
mix  with  it  the  cream  or  gravy,  as  directed  for  Sauce  Tournte , Chapter 
VIII.,  and  to  give  this  a boil  before  the  macaroni  and  cheese  are  added  : 
if  gently  tossed  as  these  become  hot,  the  whole  will  be  smooth,  and  the 
cheese  will  adhere  properly  to  the  paste.  Four  ounces  of  pipe  macaroni 
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is  sufficient  for  a small  dish,  but  from  six  to  eight  should  be  prepared  for 
a family  party  where  it  is  liked. 

The  common  English  mode  of  dressing  it  is  with  grated  cheese,  butter, 
and  cream,  or  milk. . French  cooks  substitute  generally  a spoonful  or  two 
of  very  strong  rich  jellied  gravy  for  the  cream  ; and  the  Italians,  amongst 
their  many  other  modes  of  serving  it,  toss  it  in  rich  brown  gravy,  with 
sufficient  grated  cheese  to  flavour  the  whole  strongly ; they  send  it  to  table 
also  simply  laid  into  a good  Espagnole  or  brown  gravy  (that  drawn  from 
the  stufato*  for  example),  accompanied  by  a plate  of  grated  cheese. 

Another,  and  an  easy  mode  of  dressing  it  is  to  boil  and  drain  it  well, 
and  to  put  it  into  a deep  dish,  strewing  grated  cheese  on  every  layer,  and 
adding  bits  of  fresh  butter  to  it.  The  top,  in  this  case,  should  be  covered 
with  a layer  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  grated  cheese  ; these  should 
be  moistened  plentifully  with  clarified  butter,  and  colour  given  to  them 
in  the  oven,  or  before  the  fire  : the  crumbs  may  be  omitted,  and  a layer 
of  cheese  substituted  for  them. 

An  excellent  preparation  of  macaroni  may  be  made  with  any  well- 
fla»oured,  drv  white  cheese,  which  can  be  grated  easily,  at  much  less 
cost  than  with  the  Parmesan,  which  is  expensive,  and  in  the  country  not 
always  procurable  : and  we  think  that  the  brown  gravy  and  a seasoning 
of  cayenne  are  great  improvements  to  it. 

Macaroni,  6 oz. ; butter,  3 oz. ; Parmesan  (or  other)  cheese,  6 oz. ; cream* 
4 tablespoonfuls. 

Obs—  Less  of  butter  and  cheese  can  be  used  by  the  strict  economist. 

Macaroni  h la  Heine. 

This  is  a very  excellent  and  delicate  mode  of  dressing  macaroni.  Roil 
eight  ounces  in  the  usual  way,  and  by  the  time  it  is  sufficiently  tender, 
dissolve  gently  ten  ounces  of  any  rich,  well  flavoured  white  cheese  in  full 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  good  cream  ; add  a little  salt,  a rather  full 
seasoning  of  cayenne,  from  half  to  a whole  saltspoonful  of  pounded  mace, 
and  a couple  of  ounces  of  sweet  fresh  butter  The  cheese  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  sliced  very  thin,  and  taken  quite  free  of  the  hard  part 
adjoining  the  rind  ; it  should  be  stirred  in  the  cream  without  intermission 
until  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  whole  is  perfectly  smooth : the 
macaroni,  previously  well  drained,  may  then  be  tossed  gently  in  it,  or 
after  it  is  dished,  the  cheese  may  be  poured  equally  over  the  macaroni. 

The  whole,  in  either  c^se,  may  be  thickly  covered  before  it  is  sent  to 
table,  with  fine  crumbs  of  bread  fried  of  a pale  gold  colour,  and  dried 
perfectly,  either  before  the  fire  or  in  an  oven,  when  such  an  addition  is 
considered  an  improvement.  As  a matter  of  precaution,  it  is  better  to 
boil  the  cream  before  the  cheese  is  melted  in  it ; rich  white  sauce,  or 
hfohamel , made  not  very  thick,  with  an  additional  ounce  or  two  of  butter, 
may  be  used  to  vary  and  enrich  this  preparation.  If  Parmesan  cheese  be 
used  for  it,  it  must  of  course  be  grated  : but  as  we  have  said  before,  it  will 
not  easily  blend  with  the  other  ingredients  so  as  to  be  smooth. . A portion 
of  Stilton,  free  from  the  blue  mould,  would  have  a good  effect  in  the  pre- 
sent recipe.  Half  the  quantity  may  be  served. 

Macaroni,  h lb. ; cheese,  10  oz. ; good  cream,  J pint  (or  rich  white  sauce) ; 
butter,  2 oz.  (or  more) ; little  salt,  fine  cayenne,  and  mace. 

Semolina  and  Polenta  h.  L’ltalienne.  (Good.) 

(To  serve  instead  of  Macaroni.) 

Throw  into  a quart  of  milk,  when  it  is  fast  boiling,  half  a teaspoonful 
if  salt,  and  then  shake  lightly  into  it  five  ounces  of  the  best  semolina ; 

* See  Chapter  of  Foreign  Cookery. 
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stir  the  milk  as  this  is  added,  and  continue  to  do  so  from  eight  to  ten 
minutes,  letting  the  mixture  boil  gently  during  the  time.  It  should  be 
very  thick,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the 
sauce-pan,  which  should  be  placed  over  a clear  fire  on  a bar  or  trevet,  but 
not  upon  the  coals.  Pour  the  semolina,  when  it  is  done,  into  a basin,  or  a 
plain  mould  which  it  will  not  fill  by  an  inch  or  two,  and  let  it  remain  some 
hours  in  a cool  place,  that  it  may  become  perfectly  cold  ; it  will  then  turn 
out  quite  solid,  and  like  a pudding  in  appearance. 

Cut  it  with  a large,  sharp  carving-knife,  or  a bit  of  thin  wire,  into  half- 
inch slices  ; wash  the  basin  into  which  it  was  poured  at  first,  and  butter 
it  well ; grate  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  good  cheese  (Parmesan,  or  any 
other),  and  mix  with  it  a half-teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and  twice  as  much 
pounded  mace  ; clarify  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  put 
a small  quantity  into  the  basin,  strew  in  a little  of  the  cheese,  and  then 
lay  in  the  first  slice  of  the  semolina,  on  this  put  a thick  layer  of  the  cheese, 
moisten  it  with  some  drops  of  butter,  and  place  the  second  slice  upon  it ; 
then  more  cheese  and  butter,  and  continue  thus  until  all  the  semolina  is 
replaced  in  the  basin  • put  plenty  of  cheese  upon  the  top,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  clarified  butter,  and  bake  the  mixture  for  about  half  an 
hour  in  a gentle  oven.  It  should  be  of  a fine  golden  colour  when  served. 
Turn  it  carefully  into  a dish,  and  send  it  instantly  to  table.  A little  rich 
brown  gravy  poured  round  might,  to  some  tastes,  improve  it,  but  it  is 
excellent  without,  and  may  be  substituted  for  macaroni,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  flavour.  It  may  be  enriched  by  adding  butter  to  the  milk, 
or  by  mixing  with  it  a portion  of  cream ; and  it  may  be  browned  in  a 
Dutch  oven,  when  no  other  is  in  use. 

In  Italy  the  flour  of  Indian  corn,  which  is  much  grown  there,  and  eaten 
by  all  ranks  of  people,  is  used  for  this  dish  ; but  the  semolina  is  better 
suited  to  English  taste  and  habits  of  diet,  from  being  somewhat  lighter 
and  more  delicate.  The  maize-flour  imported  from  Italy  is  sold  at  the 
foreign  warehouses  here  under  the  name  of  polenta , though  that  properly 
speaking  is  we  welieve,  a boiled  or  stewed  preparation  of  it,  which  forms 
the  most  common  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  of 
the  Italian  states.  It  seems  to  us  superior  in  quality  to  the  Indian  corn- 
flour grown  in  America. 

New  milk  (or  milk  mixed  with  cream),  1 quart ; salt,  large  £ teaspoon 
ful  ; semolina,  5 oz. : 10  minutes.  Grated  cheese,  6 to  8 oz. ; cayenne,  \ 
teaspoonful ; mace,  1 small  teaspoonful  ; butter,  2 to  3 oz. : baked  £ hour, 
gentle  oven. 

Obs. — A plain  mould  can  be  used  instead  of  the  basin. 

For  Various  Modes  of  Dressing  Eggs,  (see  Chapter  XXV.) 

The  King  of  Oude’s  Omelet. 

Whisk  up  very  lightly,  after  having  cleared  them  in  the  usual  way,  five 
fine  fresh  eggs ; add  to  them  two  dessertspoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream,  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one — or  half  that  quantity  for  English  eaters — 
of  cayenne  pepper,  three  of  minced  mint,  and  two  dessertspoonfuls  of 
young  leeks,  or  of  mild  onions  chopped  small.  Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  good  butter  in  a fryingpan  about  the  size  of  a plate,  or  should  a 
larger  one  of  necessity  be  used,  raise  the  handle  so  as  to  throw  the  omelet 
entirely  to  the  opposite  side  ; pour  in  the  eggs,  and  when  the  omelet,  which 
should  be  kept  as  thick  as  possible,  is  well  risen  and  quite  firm,  and  of  a 
fine  light  brown  underneath,  slide  it  on  to  a very  hot  dish,  and  fold  it 
together  “ like  a turnover,”  the  brown  side  uppermost : six  or  seven  minutes 
will  fry  it.  This  recipe  is  given  to  the  reader  in  a very  modified  form,  the 
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fiery  original  which  we  transcribe  being  likely  to  find  but  few  admirers 
here  we  apprehend  : the  proportion  of  leeks  or  onions  might  still  be  much 
diminished  with  advantage  : — “ Five  eggs,  two  tolahs  of  milk,  one  masha 
of  salt,  two  mashas  of  cayenne  pepper,  three  of  mint,  and  two  tolahs  of 
leeks.” 

French  Omelet. 

Take  several  eggs,  and  half  a spoonful  of  cream  or  milk  to  each  egg. 
also  quarter  an  ounce  of  butter  to  each  egg,  add  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
and  mix  thoroughly  all  together  in  a basin.  Then  melt  a little  butter  is 
a frying  pan,  after  which  add  the  mixture  to  it,  stirring  the  whole.  Fry 
for  about  three  minutes  and  serve  very  hot. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

BOILED  PUDDINGS. 

General  Directions, 

All  the  ingredients  for  puddings  should  be  fresh  and  of  good  quality.  It 
is  a false  economy  to  use  for  them  such  as  have  been  too  long  stored,  as 
the  slightest  degree  of  mustiness  or  taint  in  any  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  they  are  composed  will  spoil  all  that  are  combined  with  it.  Eggs 
should  always  be  broken  separately  into  a cup  before  they  are  thrown 
together  in  the  same  basin,  as  a single  very  bad  one  will  occasion  the  loss 
of  many  when  this  precaution  is  neglected.  They  should  also  be  cleared 
from  the  specks  with  scrupulous  attention,  either  with  the  point  of  a 
small  three-pronged  fork  while  they  are  in  the  cup,  or  by  straining  the 
whole  through  a fine  hair-sieve  after  they  are  beaten.  The  perfect  sweet- 
ness of  suet  and  milk  should  be  especially  attended  to  before  they  are 
mixed  into  a pudding,  as  nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  the  first 
when  it  is  over-kept,  nor  worse  in  its  effect  than  the  curdling  of  the  milk, 
which  is  the  certain  result  of  its  being  ever  so  slightly  soured. 

Currants  should  be  cleaned,  and  raisins  stoned  with  exceeding  care ; 
almonds  and  spices  very  finely  pounded,  and  the  rinds  of  oranges  or 
lemons  rasped  or  grated  lightly  off,  that  the  bitter  part  of  the  skin  may 
be  avoided,  when  they  are  used  for  this,  or  for  any  other  class  of  dishes  ; 
if  pared,  they  should  be  cut  as  thin  as  possible. 

Custard  puddings  to  have  a good  appearance,  must  be  simmered  only 
but  without  ceasing ; for  if  boiled  in  a quick  and  careless  manner,  the 
surface  instead  of  being  smooth  and  velvety,  will  be  full  of  holes,  or  honey- 
combed, as  it  is  called,  and  the  whey  will  flow  from  it  and  mingle  with  the 
sauce.  A thickly-buttered  sheet  of  writing-paper  should  be  laid  between 
the  custard  mixture  and  the  cloth  before  it  is  tied  over,  or  the  cover  of  the 
mould  is  closed  upon  it ; and  the  mould  itself  or  the  basin  in  which  it  is 
boiled,  and  which  should  always  be  quite  full,  must  likewise  be  well 
buttered ; and  after  it  is  lifted  from  the  water  the  pudding  should  be  left 
in  it  for  quite  five  minutes  before  it  is  dished,  to  prevent  its  breaking  or 
spreading  about. 

Batter  is  much  lighter  when  boiled  in  a cloth,  and  allowed  full  room  to 
swell,  than  when  confined  in  a mould  : it  should  be  well  beaten  the  instant 
before  it  is  poured  into  it,  and  put  into  the  water  immediately  after  it  is 
securely  tied.  The  cloth  should  be  moist  and  thickly  floured,  and  the 
pudding  should  be  sent  to  table  as  expeditiously  as  possible  after  it  is 
done,  as  it  will  quickly  become  heavy.  This  applies  equally  to  all  puddings 
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made  with  paste,  which  are  rendered  uneatable  by  any  delay  in  serving 
them  after  they  are  ready  : they  should  be  opened  a little  at  the  top  as, 
soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  boiler  or  stewpan  to  permit  the  escape  of 
the  steam  from  within. 

Plum-puddings,  which  it  is  customary  to  boil  in  moulds,  are  both  lighter 
and  less  dry,  when  closely  tied  in  stout  cloths  well  buttered  and  floured, 
especially  when  they  are  made  in  part  with  bread  ; but  when  this  is  done, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  burn  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
in  which  they  are  cooked ; and  it  is  a good  plan  to  lay  a plate  or  dish 
under  them,  by  way  of  precaution  against  this  mischance  ; it)  will  not 
then  so  much  matter  whether  they  be  kept  floating  or  not.  It  is  thought 
better  to  mix  these  entirely  (except  the  liquid  portion  of  them)  the  day 
before  they  are  boiled,  and  it  is  perhaps  an  advantage  when  they  are  of 
large  size  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  really  necessary  for  small  or  common  ones. 

A very  little  salt  improves  all  sweet  puddings,  by  taking  off  the 
insipidity,  and  bringing  out  the  full  flavour  of  the  other  ingredients,  but 
its  presence  should  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  perceptible..  When 
brandy,  wine,  or  lemon- juice  is  added  to  them  it  should  be  stirred  in 
briskly,  and  by  degrees,  quite  at  last,  as  it  would  be  likely  otherwise  to 
curdle  the  milk  or  eggs. 

Many  persons  prefer  their  puddings  steamed ; but  when  this  is  not  done, 
they  should  be  dropped  into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  and  be  kept  well 
cohered  with  it  until  they  are  ready  to  serve ; and  the  boiling  should 
never  be  allowed  to  cease  for  an  instant,  for  they  soon  become  heavy  if  it 
be  interrupted. 

Pudding  and  dumpling  cloths  should  not  only  be  laid  into  plenty  of 
water  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off,  and  well  washed  afterwards,  but  it  is 
essential  to  their  perfect  sweetness  that  they  should  be  well  and  quickly 
dried  (in  the  open  air  if  possible),  then  folded  and  kept  in  a clean  drawer. 

To  Glean  Currants  for  Puddings  or  Cakes. 

Put  them  into  a cullender,  strew  a handful  of  flour  over  them,  and  rub 
them  gently  with  the  hands  to  separate  the  lumps,  and  to  detach  the 
stalks  ; work  them  round  in  the  cullender,  and  shake  it  well,  when  the 
small  stalks  and  stones  will  fall  through  it.  Next  pour  plenty  of  cold 
water  over  the  currants,  drain  and  spread  them  on  a soft  cloth,  press  it 
over  them  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and  then  lay  them  on  a clean  oven-tin, 
or  a large  dish,  and  dry  them  very  gradually  (or  they  will  become  hard), 
either  in  a cool  oven  or  before  the  fire,  taking  care  in  the  latter  case  that 
they  are  not  placed  sufficiently  near  it  for  the  ashes  to  fall  amongst  them. 
When  they  are  perfectly  dry,  clear  them  entirely  from  the  remaining 
stalks,  and  from  every  stone  that  may  be  amongst  them.  The  best  mode 
of  detecting  these  is  to  lay  the  fruit  at  the  far  end  of  a large  white  dish, 
or  sheet  of  paper,  and  to  pass  it  lightly,  and  in  very  small  portions,  with 
the  fingers,  towards  oneself,  examining  it  closely  as  this  is  done. 

To  steam  a pudding  in  a common  stewpan  or  saucepan. 

Butter  and  fill  the  mould  or  basin  as  usual ; tie  over  it,  first,  a well- 
buttered  paper,  and  then  a thin  floured  cloth  or  muslin,  which  should  be 
quite  small ; gather  up  and  tie  the  corners,  and  be  careful  that  no  part  of 
it,  or  of  the  paper,  reaches  to  the  water ; pour  in  from  two  to  three  inches 
depth  of  this,  according  to  the  height  of  the  mould,  and  when  it  boils  put 
in  the  pudding,  and  press  the  cover  of  the  stewpan  closely  on  ; then  boil 
it  gently  without  ceasing  until  it  is  done.  This  is  the  safer  method  of 
boiling  all  puddings  made  with  polenta,  or  with  the  American  flour  of 
maize  ; as  well  as  many  others  of  the  custard  kind,  which  are  easily  spoiled 
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by  the  admission  of  water  to  them.  As  the  evaporation  diminishes  that 
in  the  saucepan,  more,  ready-boiling,  must  be  added  if  necessary ; and  be 
poured  carefully  down  the  side  of  the  pan  without  touching  the  pudding. 

To  mix  batter  for  Puddings. 

Put  the  flour  and  salt  into  a bowl,  and  stir  them  together  ; whisk  the 
eggs  thoroughly,  strain  them  through  a fine  hair-sieve,  and  add  them  very 
gradually  to  the  flour  ; for  if  too  much  liquid  be  poured  to  it  at  once  it  will 
be  full  of  lumps,  and  it  is  easy  with  care  to  keep  the  batter  perfectly 
smooth.  Beat  it  well  and  lightly  with  the  back  of  a strong  wooden  spoon, 
and  after  the  eggs  are  added  thin  it  with  milk  to  a proper  consistence. 
The  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  separately  to  a solid  froth,  and  stirred  gently 
into  the  mixture  the  instant  before  it  is  tied  up  for  boiling,  or  before  it 
is  put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked,  will  render  it  remarkably  light.  When 
fruit  is  added  to  the  batter,  it  must  be  made  thicker  than  when  it  is  served 
plain,  or  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pudding.  Batter  should  never 
stick  to  the  knife  when  it  is  sent  to  table : it  will  do  this  both  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  eggs  are  not  mixed  with  it,  and  when  it  is  not  enough 
cooked.  About  four  eggs  to  the  half  pound  of  flour  will  make  it  firm 
enough  to  cut  smoothly. 

Suet-crust,  for  Meat  or  Fruit  Puddings. 

Clear  off  the  skin  from  some  fresh  beef  kidney -suet,  hold  it  firmly  with 
a fork,  and  with  a sharp  knife  slice  it  thin,  free  it  entirely  from  fibre,  and 
mince  it  very  fine  : six  ounces  thus  prepared  will  be  found  quite  sufficient 
for  a pound  of  flour.  Mix  them  well  together,  add  a half  teaspoonful  of 
salt  for  meat  puddings,  and  a third  as  much  for  fruit  ones,  and  sufficient 
cold  water  to  make  the  whole  into  a very  firm  paste ; work  it  smooth,  and 
roll  it  out  of  equal  thickness  when  it  is  used.  The  weight  of  suet  should 
be  taken  after  it  is  minced.  This  crust  is  so  much  lighter,  and  more 
wholesome  than  that  which  is  made  with  butter,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  recommending  it  in  preference  to  our  readers.  Some  cooks  merely 
slice  the  suet  in  thin  shavings,  mix  it  with  the  flour,  and  beat  the  crust 
with  a paste-roller,  until  the  flour  and  suet  are  perfectly  incorporated  j 
but  it  is  better  minced. 

Flour,  2 lbs. ; suet,  1 2 oz. ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; water,  1 pint. 

Butter  Crust  for  Puddings. 

When  suet  is  disliked  for  crust,  butter  must  supply  its  place,  but  there 
must  be  no  intermixture  of  lard  in  paste  which  is  to  be  boiled.  Eight 
ounces  to  the  pound  of  flour  will  render  it  sufficiently  rich  for  most  eaters, 
and  less  will  generally  be  preferred  ; rich  crust  of  this  kind  being  more 
indigestible  by  far  than  that  which  is  baked.  The  butter  may  be  lightly 
broken  into  the  flour  before  the  water  is  added,  or  it  may  be  laid  on,  ana 
rolled  into  the  paste  as  for  puff-crust.  A small  portion  of  salt  must  be 
added  to  it  always,  and  for  a meat  pudding  the  same  proportion  as 
directed  in  the  preceding  recipe.  For  kitchen,  or  for  quite  common  family 
puddings,  butter  and  clarified  dripping  are  used  sometimes  in  equal  pro- 
portions. From  three  to  four  ounces  of  each  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
pound  and  quarter  of  flour. 

Flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  8 oz. ; salt,  for  fruit  puddings,  £ saltspoonful ; for 
meat  puddings,  \ teaspoonful. 

Wine  Sauce  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

Boil  gently  together  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  very  thin  rind  of  half 
a small  lemon,  about  an  ounce  and  a half  of  sugar,  and  a wineglassful  of 
water.  Take  out  the  lemon-peel  and  stir  into  the  sauce  until  itnas  boiled 
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for  one  minute,  an  ounce  of  butter  smoothly  mixed  with  a large  half-tea- 
gpoonful  of  flour  ; add  a wineglassful  and  a half  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  or  any 
other  good  white  wine,  and  when  quite  hot  serve  the  sauce  without  delay. 
Port  wine  sauce  is  made  in  the  same  way  with  the  addition  of  a dessert- 
spoonful of  lemon- juice,  some  grated  nutmeg  and  a little  more  sugar. 
Orange-rind  and  juice  may  be  used  for  it  instead  of  lemon. 

For  Clear  Arrow-root  Sauce. 

(See  the  Welcome  Guest's  Own  Pudding.) 

A German  Custard  Pudding-Sauce. 

Boil  very  gently  together  half  a pint  of  new  milk  or  of  milk  and  cream 
mixed,  a very  thin  strip  or  two  of  fresh  lemon-rind,  a bit  of  cinnamon, 
half  an  inch  of  a vanilla  bean,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  or  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  until  the  milk  is  strongly  flavoured ; then  strain,  and  pour  it,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  smoothly  mixed  with 
a knife-end-full  (about  half  a teaspoonful)  of  flour,  a grain  or  two  of  salt, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  cold  milk  ; and  stir  these  very  quickly  round  as 
the  milk  is  added.  Put  the  sauce  again  into  the  stewpan,  and  whisk  or 
stir  it  rapidly  until  it  thickens,  and  looks  creamy.  It  must  not  be  placed 
upon  the  fire,  but  must  be  held  over  it,  when  this  is  done.  The  Germans 
mill  their  sauoes  to  a froth  ; but  they  may  be  whisked  with  almost  equally 
good  effect,  though  a small  mill  for  the  purpose — formed  like  a chocolate 
mill — may  be  had  at  a very  trifling  cost. 

A Delicious  German  Pudding-Sauce. 

Dissolve  in  half  a pint  of  sherry  or  of  Madeira,  from  three  to  four  ounces 
of  fine  sugar,  but  do  not  allow  the  wine  to  boil  : stir  it  hot  to  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  six  fresh  eggs,  and  mill  the  sauce  over  a gentle  fire  until  it 
is  well  thickened  and  highly  frothed  ; pour  it  over  a plum,  or  any  other 
kind  of  sweet  boiled  pudding,  of  which  it  much  improves  the  appearance. 
Half  the  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  one  of  moderate  size.  We  recom- 
mend the  addition  of  a dessertspoonf  ul  of  strained  lemon-juice  to  the 
wine. 

For  large  pudding,  sherry  or  Madeira  \ pint ; fine  sugar,  3 to  4 oz. ; 
yolks  of  eggs,  6 ; lemon-juice  (if  added),  1 dessertspoonful. 

Ohs. — As  we  have  already  said  in  the  previous  recipe,  it  is  customary  to 
froth  sweet  sauces  in  Germany  with  a small  machine  made  like  a chocolate- 
mill.  Two  silver  forks  fastened  together  at  the  handles  may  be  used 
instead  on  an  emergency,  or  the  sauce  may  be  whisked  to  the  proper 
state,  like  the  one  which  precedes  it. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  these  sauces  to  curdle.  The 
safer  plan  is  to  put  any  preparation  of  the  kind  into  a white  jar,  and  to 
place  it  over  the  fire  in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  then  to  stir  or  mill  it 
until  it  is  sufficiently  thickened  : the  jar  should  not  be  half  filled,  and  it 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  sauce  to  be  worked  easily.  The  water 
should  not  reach  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  brim.  We  give  these 
minute  details  for  inexperienced  cooks. 

Red  Currant  or  Raspberry  Sauce.  (Good.) 

Measure  half  a pint  of  sound  red  currants  after  they  have  been  stripped 
from  the  stalks  ; wash  them,  should  they  be  dusty,  and  drain  all  the  water 
from  them.  Have  ready  a syrup,  made  with  three  ounces  of  sugar  in 
lumps,  and  the  third  of  a pint  of  water,  boiled  gently  together  for  five 
minutes ; put  in  the  currants,  and  stew  them  for  ten  minutes  ; strain  off 
the  juice,  of  which  there  will  be  nearly  or  quite  half  a pint,  through  a 
lawn  sieve  or  folded  muslin ; heat  it  afresh,  and  pour  it  boiling  to  a small 
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spoonful  of  arrow-root  which  has  been  very  smoothly  mixed  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  cold  water,  being  careful  to  stir  it  briskly  while  the  juice 
is  being  added ; give  the  sauce  a minute’s  boil  to  render  it  transparent, 
and  mask  the  pudding  with  it  (or,  in  other  words,  pour  it  equally  over  it, 
so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface) ; or  serve  it  in  a tureen.  A few  rasp- 
berries may  be  added  in  their  season,  to  flavour  this  preparation  ; but  if 
quite  ripe,  they  must  be  thrown  into  the  syrup  without  having  been 
washed,  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  currants  have  been  put  into  it.  A 
delicious  sauce  may  be  made  entirely  from  raspberries  as  above,  allowing 
a larger  proportion  of  the  fruit,  as  it  yields  less  juice  than  the  currant. 

The  proportions  directed  in  this  recipe  are  quite  sufficient  for  a pudding 
of  moderate  size,  but  they  can  easily  be  increased  when  required. 

Common  Raspberry-Sauce. 

Put  three  ounces  of  sugar  broken  into  small  lumps,  and  a wine-glassful 
and  a half  of  water  into  a small  stewpan,  and  boil  them  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  Add  half  a pint  of  fresh  ripe  raspberries,  well  mashed  with  the 
back  of  a spoon.  Mix  them  with  the  syrup,  and  boil  them  for  six  or  seven 
minutes  ; the  auce  should  then  be  quite  smooth  and  clear.  The  quantity 
of  it  with  these  proportions  will  not  be  large,  but  can  be  increased  at 
pleasure. 

Ohs. — We  have  generally  found  that  the  most  simple,  and  consequently 
the  most  refreshing  fruit-sauces  have  been  much  liked  by  the  persons  who 
have  partaken  of  them  ; and  they  are,  we  think,  preferable  to  the  foreign 
ones — German  principally — to  which  wine  and  cinnamon  are  commonly 
added,  and  which  are  often  composed  of  dried  fruit.  Their  number  can 
easily  be  augumented  by  an  intelligent  cook ; and  they  can  be  varied 
rhrough  all  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  with  the  fruit  in  season  at 
the  time 

Superior  Fruit-Sauces  for  Sweet  Puddings. 

Clear  rich  fruit-syrups,  such  as  the  Sirop  de  Groseilles  of  Chapter  XXXII., 
or  those  from  which  cherries,  apricots,  damsons,  and  other  plums,  are 
taken  when  they  have  been  prepared  in  them  for  drying,  make  the  finest 
possible  sauces  for  sweet  puddings.  A pound  of  ripe  Morelia  cherries  for 
example,  pricked  separately  with  a large  needle,  then  slowly  heated  and 
simmered  from  seven  to  ten  minutes  with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
castor-sugar,  and  allowed  to  become  cold  in  their  juice,  will  be  excellent 
if  laid  on  dishes  and  slowly  dried  ; and  the  syrup  from  them  will  be  a 
delicious  accompaniment  to  a pudding  (or  to  plain  boiled  rice) ; and  it  will 
also  afford  a most  agreeable  summer  beverage  mixed  with  water,  slightly 
iced  or  not.  Other  varieties  of  these  sauces  are  made  by  stewing  the  fruit 
tender  without  sugar,  then  rubbing  it  through  a sieve,  and  diluting  it 
with  wine  ; or  simply  mixing,  and  boiling  it  with  sufficient  sugar  to  render 
it  sweet  and  clear. 

Pine-Apple  Pudding-Sauce. 

Hasp  down  on  a fine  bright  grater  sufficient  of  the  flesh  of  a ripe  J amaiea 
or  English  pine-apple  from  which  the  rind  has  been  thickly  pared,  to 
make  the  quantity  of  sauce  required.  Simmer  it  quite  tender,  with  a very 
small  quantity  of  water ; then  mix  with  it  by  degrees  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  its  weight  of  sugar,  give  it  five  minutes  more  of  gentle  boiling, 
and  pour  it  over  the  pudding. 

Rasped  pine  apple,  6 oz.  ; water,  2 tablespoonfuls : 10  to  15  minutes8 
gentle  stewing.  Sugar,  4 oz. : 5 minutes. 

A finer  sauce  may  be  made  with  half  a pound  of  the  pine  first  simmered 
tender  in  its  own  juice,  and  ore  tablespoonful  only  of  water,  and  then 
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mixed  with  seven  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  boiled  gently  until  it  looks 
clear.  If  too  sweet,  the  strained  juice  of  half  a large  sized  lemon  may  be 
stirred  to  it  before  it  is  served,  but  a certain  weight  of  sugar  is  required 
to  make  it  appear  bright.  This  preparation  may  be  kept  for  some  times, 
and  warmed  afresh  for  table  when  needed. 

A very  fine  Pine-apple  Sauce  or  Syrup,  for  Puddings  or  other  Sweet  Dishes. 

After  having  pared  away  every  morsel  of  the  rind  from  a ripe  and 
highly  flavoured  pine-apple,  cut  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  it  into  very 
thin  slices,  and  then  into  quite  small  dice.  Pour  to  it  nearly  half  a pint 
of  spring  water ; heat,  and  boil  it  very  gently  until  it  is  extremely  tender, 
then  strain  and  press  the  juice  closely  from  it  through  a cloth  or  through 
^ muslin  strainer*  folded  in  four ; strain  it  clear,  mix  it  with  ten  ounces 
of  the  finest  sugar  in  small  lumps,  and  when  this  is  dissolved,  boil  the 
syrup  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  It  will  be  delicious  in  flavour  and 
very  bright  in  colour  if  well  made.  If  put  into  a jar,  and  stored  with  a 
paper  tied  over  it,  it  will  remain  excellent  for  weeks ; and  it  will  become 
almost  a jelly  with  an  additional  ounce  of  sugar  and  rather  quicker  boiling. 
It  may  be  poured  round  moulded  creams,  rice,  or  sago  ; or  mingled  with 
various  sweet  preparations  for  which  the  juice  of  fruit  is  admissible. 

German  Cherry  Sauce. 

Beat  a quart  of  cherries  in  a mortar  until  the  stones  are  broken,  then 
boil  them  tender  with  half  a pint  of  water  and  wine  mixed.  Bub  them 
through  a sieve,  and  boil  them  again,  with  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  fine 
sugar,  some  grated  lemon-peel,  powdered  cinnamon,  and  a small  portion 
of  pounded  cloves.  In  a few  minutes  stir  to  the  sauce  a dessertspoonful 
of  potato-flour,  smoothly  mixed  with  a little  cold  water  ; continue  to  stir 
until  it  is  again  ready  to  boil,  and  serve  it,  either  poured  entirely  over  th© 
pudding,  or  in  a tureen. 

Savoury  Puddings.  Great  Variety. 

Venison , Sweetbreads , Pheasant , Partridges.  Kidney , Rabbity  Veal  dec. 

The  perfect  manner  in  which  the  nutriment  and  flavour  of  an  infinite 
rariety  of  viands  may  be  preserved  by  enclosing  and  boiling  them  in  paste, 
is  a great  recommendation  of  this  purely  English  class  of  dishes,  the 
advantages  of  which  foreign  cooks  are  beginning  to  acknowledge.  If 
really  well  made,  these  savoury  puddings  are  worthy  of  a place  on  any 
table ; though  the  decrees  of  fashion — which  in  many  instances  have  so 
much  more  influence  with  us  than  they  deserve — have  hitherto  confined 
them  almost  entirely  to  the  simple  family  dinners  of  the  middle  classes  ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  even  where  they  are  most  com- 
monly served  they  are  seldom  prepared  with  a creditable  degree  of  skill ; 
and  they  are  equally  uninviting  and  unwholesome  when  heavily  and 
coarsely  concocted.  From  the  general  suggestions  which  we  make  here, 
and  the  few  detailed  recipes  which  follow,  a clever  cook  will  easily  com- 
pound them  to  suit  the  taste  and  means  of  her  employers  ; for  they  may 
be  either  very  rich  and  expensive,  or  quite  the  reverse. 

Venison  (the  neck  is  best  for  the  purpose),  intermingled  or  not  with  the 
truffles  ; sweetbreads  sliced,  and  oysters  or  nicely  prepared  button-mush- 
rooms in  alternate  layers,  with  good  veal  stock  for  gravy 

* It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  large  squares  of  muslin,  of  which  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  nicety  we  have  recommended  the  use  for  straining  many 
sweet  preparations,  must  never  have  a particle  of  starch  in  them ; they  should  be 
carefully  kept  free  from  dust  and  soil  of  any  kind,  and  always  well  rinsed  and  soaked 
in  clear  water  before  they  are  dried. 
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Pheasants,  partridges,  moorfowl,  woodcocks,  snipes,  plovers,  wheatears, 
nay  all  be  converted  into  the  first  class  of  these ; and  veal  kidneys, 
seasoned  with  fine  herbs,  will  supply  another  variety  of  them. 

Many  persons  like  eels  dressed  in  this  way,  but  they  are  unsuited  to 
delicate  eaters  ; and  sausages  are  liable  to  the  same  objection ; and  so  is  a 
hardet  pudding,  which  is  held  in  much  esteem  in  certain  counties,  and 
which  is  made  of  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  of  a pig. 

We  oan  recommend  as  both  wholesome  and  economioal  the  recipes  which 
follow,  for  the  more  simple  kind  of  savoury  puddings,  and  which  may 
serve  as  guides  for  such  others  as  the  intelligence  of  the  cook  may  suggest. 

Beef-Steak  or  John  Bull’s  Pudding. 

All  meat  puddings  are  more  conveniently  made  in  deep  pans,  moulds, 
or  basins  having  a thick  rim,  below  which  the  cloths  can  be  tied  without 
the  hazard  of  their  slipping  off ; and  as  the  puddings  should  by  no  means 
be  turned  out  before  they  are  sent  to  table,  one  to  match  the  dinner- 
service,  at  least  in  colour,  is  desirable.  It  is  now  customary  in  soma 
families  to  have  both  meat  and  fruit  puddings  boiled  and  served  in  pie  or 
tart-dishes.  They  are  lined  entirely  with  very  thin  crust,  or  merely 
edged  with  it,  according  to  taste ; then  filled,  closed,  and  cooked  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  plan  is  a good  and  convenient  one,  where  the  light 
upper-crust  is  preferred  to  the  heavy  and  sodden  part  which  is  under  the 
meat.  Roll  out  a suet  crust  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  line  evenly  with 
it  a quart,  or  any  other  sized  basin  that  may  be  preferred,  and  raise  the 
crust  from  an  inch  and  a half  to  two  inches  above  the  edge.  Fill  it  with 
layers  of  well-kept  rump-steak,  neatly  trimmed,  and  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper,  or  cayenne  ; pour  in  some  cold  water  to  make  the  gravy ; roll 
out  toe  cover,  moisten  the  edge,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pudding  ; draw  and 
press  them  together  carefully,  fold  them  over,  shake  out  a cloth  which 
has  been  dipped  into  hot  water,  wrung  out,  and  well  floured ; tie  it  over 
the  pudding,  gather  the  corners  together,  tie  them  over  the  top  of  the 
pudding,  put  it  into  plenty  of  fast  boiling  water,  and  let  it  remain  in  from 
three  to  five  hours,  according  to  its  size. 

The  instant  it  is  lifted  out,  stick  a fork  quite  through  the  middle  of  the 
paste  to  prevent  its  bursting ; remove  the  cloth  quickly,  and  cut  a small 
round  or  square  in  the  top  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  serve  the 
pudding  immediately.  Though  not  considered  very  admissible  to  an 
elegantly  served  table,  this  is  a favourite  dish  with  many  persons,  and  is 
often  in  great  esteem  with  sportsmen,  for  whom  it  is  provided  in  pre- 
ference to  fare  which  requires  greater  exactness  in  the  time  of  cooking  ; 
as  an  additional  hour’s  boiling,  or  even  more,  will  have  little  effect  on  a 
large  pudding  of  this  kind,  beyond  reducing  the  quantity  of  gravy,  and 
rendering  it  very  thick. 

Some  cooks  flour  the  meat  slightly  before  it  is  laid  into  the  crust,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  an  improvement : where  fat  is  liked,  a portion  may  be 
added  with  the  lean,  but  all  skin  and  sinew  should  be  carefully  rejected. 
Beat  the  steak  with  a paste-roller  or  cutlet-bat,  should  it  not  appear  to  be 
perfectly  tender,  and  divide  it  into  portions  about  the  width  of  two  fingers. 
Two  or  three  dozens  of  oysters,  bearded  and  washed  free  from  grit  in  their 
own  liquor  (which  should  afterwards  be  strained  and  poured  into  the 
pudding),  may  be  intermingled  with  the  meat. 

A true  epicurean  recipe  for  this  dish  directs  the  paste  to  be  made  with 
veal-kidney  suet,  and  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  the  inside  of  the  sirloin, 
sliced  and  seasoned,  and  of  fine  plump  native  oysters,  intermixed  with  an 
occasional  small  slioe  of  the  veal  fat 
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Small  Beef-steak  Pudding. 

Make  into  a very  firm  smooth  paste,  one  pound  of  flour,  six  ounces  of 
beef-suet  finely  minced,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a pint  of  cold 
water.  Line  with  this  a basin  which  holds  a pint  and  a half.  Season  a 
pound  of  tender  steak,  free  from  bone  and  skin,  with  half  an  ounce  of  salt 
and  half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper  well  mixed  together  ; lay  it  in  the  crust, 
pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  roll  out  the  cover,  close  the  pudding 
carefully,  tie  a floured  cloth  over,  and  boil  it  for  three  hours  and  a hair. 
We  give  this  recipe  in  addition  to  the  preceding  one,  as  an  exact  guide 
for  the  proportions  of  meat-puddings  in  general. 

Flour,  1 lb. ; snet,  6 oz.  ; salt,  \ teaspoonful ; water,  \ pint  ; rump-steak, 
1 lb. ; salt,  \ oz.  ; pepper,  ^ teaspoonful ; water,  J pint : 3j  hours. 

Kuth  Pinch’s  Beef-steak  Pudding. 

To  make  Ruth  Pinch’s  celebrated  pudding  (known  also  as  beef-steak 
pudding  a la  Dickens ),  substitute  six  ounces  of  butter  for  the  suet  in  this 
recipe,  and  moisten  the  paste  with  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  or 
with  three  whole  ones,  mixed  with  a little  water  ; butter  the  basin  very 
thickly  before  the  paste  is  laid  in,  as  the  pudding  is  to  be  turned  out  of  it 
for  table.  In  all  else  proceed  exactly  as  above. 

Mutton  Pudding. 

Mutton  freed  perfectly  from  fat,  and  mixed  with  two  or  three  sliced 
kidneys,  makes  an  excellent  pudding.  The  meat  may  be  sprinkled  with 
fine  herbs  as  it  is  laid  into  the  crust.  This  will  require  rather  less  boiling 
than  the  preceding  puddings,  but  it  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Partridge  Pudding. 

(Very  Good.) 

Skin  a brace  of  well-kept  partridges  and  cut  them  down  into  joints ; 
line  a deep  basin  with  suet  crust,  observing  the  directions  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding recipes ; lay  in  the  birds  which  should  be  rather  highly  seasoned 
with  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  moderately  with  salt ; pour  in  water  for  the 
gravy,  close  the  pudding  with  care,  and  boil  it  from  three  hours  to  three 
and  a half.  The  true  flavour  of  the  game  is  admirably  preserved  by  this 
mode  of  cooking.  When  mushrooms  are  plentiful,  put  a layer  of  buttons, 
or  small  flaps,  cleaned  as  for  pickling,  alternately  with  a layer  of  partridge, 
in  filling  the  pudding,  which  will  then  be  most  excellent  eating  : the  crust 
may  be  left  untouched,  and  merely  emptied  of  its  contents,  where  it  is 
objected  to,  or  its  place  may  be  supplied  with  a richer  one  made  of  butter. 
A seasoning  of  pounded  mace  or  nutmeg  can  be  used  at  discretion. 
Puddings  of  veal,  chickens,  and  young  rabbits,  may  all  be  made  by  this 
recipe,  or  with  the  addition  of  oysters,  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

Peas  Pudding. 

( To  serve  with  boiled  porTc. ) 

Separate  carefully  from  a pint  of  good  mellow  split  peas,  all  that  are 
worm-eaten ; wash  the  remainder  well,  and  soak  them  for  a night  in  plenty 
of  soft  water.  The  following  day  tie  them  up  in  a thick  pudding  cloth, 
giving  them  room  to  swell,  cover  them  well  with  cold  soft  water  and  boil 
them  gently  from  two  hours  to  two  and  a half  ; if  they  are  not  then  quite 
tender,  they  are  of  bad  quality,  and  cannot  be  rendered  so.  Lift  them 
into  a cullender,  untie  the  cloth,  and  crush  them  to  a paste  with  a wooden 
spoon,  stir  in  a good  slice  of  butter,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt, 
tie  them  up  again  very  tight,  and  boil  them  for  half  an  hour ; turn  the 
pudding  gently  into  a dish  that  it  may  not  break,  and  serve  it  as  hot  as 
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possible.  This  is  the  common  old-fashioned  mode  of  preparing  a pests 
pudding,  and  many  persons  prefer  it  to  the  more  modern  one  which  follows. 

Soak,  and  boil  the  peas  as  above,  drain  the  water  well  from  them  before 
the  cloth  is  untied,  rub  them  through  a cullender  or  sieve,  mix  the  season- 
ing and  the  butter  thoroughly  with  them,  then  add  to  them  gradually 
three  well  whisked  eggs,  tie  the  mixture  tightly  and  closely  in  a floured 
cloth,  and  boil  it  for  one  hour. 

Good  split  peas,  1 pint ; soaked  in  soft  water  1 night.  Boiled  2 to  2 J 
hours.  Butter,  1 oz, ; salt,  pepper  : boil  again  20  to  30  minutes.  Or  : 
butter,  ljs  oz. ; eggs,  3 : boiled  1 hour. 

Obs. — When  soft  water  cannot  be  had,  half  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda  must  be  stirred  into  that  in  which  the  peas  are  boiled.  They  must 
have  room  to  swell  or  they  will  be  hard  ; but  if  too  much  be  given  them 
they  will  be  watery,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  convert  them  into  a pudding 
at  all. 

Common  Batter  Pudding. 

Beat  four  eggs  thoroughly,  mix  with  them  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  pass 
them  through  a sieve,  add  them  by  degrees  to  half  a pound  of  flour,  and 
when  the  batter  is  perfectly  smooth,  thin  it  with  another  half  pint  of 
milk.  Shake  out  a wet  pudding  cloth,  flour  it  well,  pour  the  batter  in, 
leave  it  room  to  swell,  tie  it  securely,  and  put  it  immediately  into  plenty 
of  fast-boiling  water.  An  hour  and  ten  minutes  will  boil  it.  Send  it  to 
table  the  instant  it  is  dished,  with  wine  sauce,  a hot  compote  of  fruit,  or 
raspberry  vinegar  : this  last  makes  a delicious  pudding  sauce.  Unless 
the  liquid  be  added  very  gradually  to  the  flour,  and  the  mixture  be  well 
stirred  and  beaten  as  each  portion  is  poured  to  it,  the  batter  will  not  be 
smooth  : to  render  it  very  light,  a portion  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  or 
the  whole  of  them,  should  be  whisked  to  a froth  and  stirred  into  it  just 
before  it  is  put  into  the  cloth. 

Flour,  £ lb. ; eggs,  4 ; salt,  f teaspoonful ; milk,  1 pint : 1 hour  and  10 
minutes. 

Obs. — Modern  taste  is  in  favour  of  puddings  boiled  in  moulds,  but,  asf 
we  have  already  stated,  they  are  seldom  or  ever  so  light  as  those  which 
are  tied  in  cloths  only. 

Another  Batter  Pudding. 

Mix  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  smoothly  with  three  heaped  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  thm  the  batter  with  new  milk  until  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  whisk  the  whites  of  eggs  apart,  stir  them  into  the  batter,  and  boil 
the  pudding  in  a floured  cloth  or  in  a buttered  mould  or  basin  for  an  hour. 
Before  it  is  served,  cut  the  top  quickly  into  large  dice  half  through  the 
pudding,  pour  over  it  a small  jarful  of  fine  currant,  raspberry,  or  straw- 
berry jelly,  and  send  it  to  table  without  the  slightest  delay. 

Flour,  3 tablespoonfuls ; eggs,  3 ; salt,  £ teaspoonful ; milk,  from  | to 
whole  pint : 1 hour. 

Black-Cap  Pudding. 

Make  a good  light  thin  batter,  and  just  before  it  is  poured  into  the 
cloth  stir  to  it  half  a pound  of  currants,  well  cleaned  and  dried : these 
will  sink  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pudding  and  blacken  the  surface.  Boil 
it  the  usual  time,  and  dish  it  with  the  dark  side  uppermost ; send  very 
sweet  sauce  to  table  with  it.  Some  cooks  butter  a mould  thickly,  strew 
in  the  currants,  and  pour  the  batter  on  them,  which  produces  the  same 
appearance  as  when  the  ingredients  are  tied  in  a cloth. 

All  batter  puddings  should  be  despat  ned  quickly  to  table  when  they 
are  once  ready  to  serve,  as  they  speedily  become  heavy  if  allowed  to  wait. 
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Batter  Fruit  Pudding.  (Great  Variety.) 

Butter  thickly  a basin  which  holds  a pint  and  a half,  and  fill  it  nearly 
to  the  brim  with  good  boiling  apples  pared,  cored,  and  quartered ; pour 
over  them  a batter  made  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two  large  or 
three  small  eggs,  and  half  a pint  of  milk.  Tie  a buttered  and  floured 
cloth  over  the  basin,  which  ought  to  be  quite  full,  and  boil  the  pudding 
for  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Turn  it  into  a hot  dish  when  done,  and  strew 
sugar  thickly  over  it : this,  if  added  to  the  batter  at  first,  renders  it 
heavy. 

Morelia  cherries  make  a very  superior  pudding  of  this  kind  ; and  green 
gooseberries,  damsons,  and  various  other  fruits,  answer  for.  it  extremely 
well : the  time  of  boiling  it  must  be  varied  according  to  their  quality  and 
its  size. 

For  a pint  and  a half  mould  or  basin  filled  to  the  brim  with  appies  or 
other  fruit ; flour,  4 tablespoonfuls ; eggs,  2 large  or  3 small ; milk,  J 
pint : ]£  hours. 

Ohs. — Apples  cored,  halved,  and  mixed  with  a good  batter,  make  an 
excellent  Baked  pudding,  as  do  red  currants,  cherries,  and  plums  of 
different  sorts  likewise. 

Kentish  Suet  Pudding. 

To  a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour  add  half  a pound  of  finely  minced 
beef -suet,*  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a quarter  one  of  pepper  ; mix 
these  into  a smooth  paste  with  one  well-beaten  egg,  and  a little  cold  milk 
or  water ; make  it  into  the  shape  of  a paste-roller,  fold  a floured  cloth 
round  it,  tie  the  ends  tightly,  and  boil  it  for  two  hours.  In  Kentish 
farm-houses,  and  at  very  plain  family  dinners,  this  pudding  is  usually 
sent  to  table  with  boiled  beef,  and  is  sometimes  cooked  with  it  also.  It 
is  very  good  sliced  and  broiled,  or  browned  in  a Dutch  oven,  after  having 
become  quite  cold. 

Flour,  1 J lbs. ; suet,  £ lb. : salt,  \ teaspoonful ; half  as  much  pepper ; 

1 egg ; little  milk  or  water : boiled  2 hours. 

Another  Suet  Pudding. 

Make  into  a somewhat  lithe  but  smooth  paste,  half  a pound  of  fine 
stale  bread-crumbs,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  from  ten  to  twelve 
ounces  of  beef-suet  chopped  extremely  small,  a large  half- teaspoon ful  of 
salt,  and  rather  less  of  pepper,  with  two  eggs  and  a little  milk.  Boil  it 
for  two  hours  and  a quarter. 

Apple,  Currant,  Cherry,  Damson,  Gooseberry,  Greengage,  Orange,  Bhubarb,  of 
other  Fresh  Fruit  Pudding. 

Make  a paste  as  for  a beef -steak  pudding,  either  with  suet  or  butter ; 
lay  into  a basin  a well-floured  cloth,  which  has  been  dipped  into  hot 
water,  wrung  dry,  and  shaken  out  ; roll  the  paste  thin,  press  it  evenly  into 
the  basin  upon  the  cloth,  fill  it  with  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  quartered, 
or  with  any  other  fruit ; put  on  the  cover,  taking  care  to  moisten  the 
edges  of  the  paste,  to  press  them  well  together,  and  fold  them  over  ; 
gather  up  the  ends  of  the  cloth,  and  tie  it  firmly  close  to  the  pudding, 
which  should  then  be  dropped  into  plenty  of  fast  boiling  water.  When  it 
is  done,  lift  it  out  by  twisting  a strong  fork  into  the  corner  of  the  cloth, 
turn  it  gently  into  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served,  and  cut  immedi- 


A very  common  fault  with  bad  and  careless  cooks  is,  that  of  using  for  paste  and 
dings  suet  coarsely  chopped,  which  is,  to  many  eaters,  distasteful  to  the  last 
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ately  a small  round  or  square  from  the  top,  or  the  pudding  will  quickly 
become  heavy  ; send  it  to  table  without  the  slightest  delay,  accompanied 
by  pounded,  and  by  good  Lisbon  sugar,  as  many  persons  prefer  the  latter, 
from  its  imparting  a more  mellowed  flavour  to  the  fruit. 

A small  slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  some  finely  grated  nutmeg,  are  usually 
considered  improvements  to  an  apple  pudding  ; the  juice,  and  the  grated 
rind  of  a lemon  may  be  added  with  good  effect,  when  the  fruit  is  laid  into 
the  crust,  especially  in  spring,  when  the  apples  generally  will  have  become 
insipid  in  their  flavour.  For  tables  of  any  pretension,  sugar  must  be 
added  to  them  when  they  are  made  ; but  many  varieties  of  apple  do  nob 
so  readily  form  a smooth  light  pulp  when  it  is  enclosed  with  them  in  the 
paste.  A small  jar  of  apricot  jam  is  always  an  admirable  addition  to  an 
apple  tart  or  pudding  ; and  a small  glass  of  wine  when  the  fruit  is  not 
juicy,  will  assist  to  bring  it  to  the  right  consistence.  When  puddings  are 
preferred  boiled  in  moulds  or  basins,  these  must  be  thickly  buttered  before 
the  paste  is  laid  into  them,  and  the  puddings  must  be  turned  from  them 
gently,  that  they  may  not  burst. 

Currant,  gooseberry,  or  cherry  pudding,  1 to  hours.  Greengage, 
damson,  mussel,  or  other  plum,  1 to  1^  hours.  Apple  pudding,  from  1 to 
2 hours,  according  to  its  size,  and  the  time  of  year. 

Ob&. — If  made  of  codlings,  an  apple  pudding  will  require  only  so  much 
boiling  as  may  be  needed  for  the  crust.  These  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
Morelia  cherries  rolled  in  plenty  of  sugar,  and  the  two  fruits  mixed  are 
excellent,  but  the  Morellas  by  themselves  are  better. 

A Common  Apple  Pudding. 

Make  a light  crust  with  one  pound  of  flour,  and  six  ounces  of  very  finely 
minced  beef-suet ; roll  it  thin,  and  fill  it  with  one  pound  and  a quarter  of 
good  boiling  apples  : add  the  grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a small 
lemon,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  before 
Christmas,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  longer  after  Christmas.  A 
small  slice  of  fresh  butter,  stirred  into  it  when  it  is  sweetened,  will,  to 
many  tastes,  be  an  acceptable  addition  ; grated  nutmeg,  or  a little  cinna- 
mon in  fine  powder,  may  be  substituted  for  the  lemon-rind  when  either  is 
preferred.  To  convert  this  into  a richer  pudding  use  half  a pound  of 
butter  for  the  crust,  and  add  to  the  apples  a spoonful  or  two  of  orange  or 
quince  marmalade. 

Crust : flour,  1 lb.  ; suet,  6 oz.  Fruit,  pared  and  cored,  1£  lbs. ; juice  and 
rind  of  1 small  lemon  (or  some  nutmeg  or  cinnamon  in  powder).  . 

Richer  pudding  : flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  \ lb. ; in  addition  to  fruit,  1 or  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  orange  or  quince  marmalade. 

Herodotus’  Pudding. 

( A Genuine  Classical  Recipe. ) 

* Prepare  and  mix  in  the  usual  manner  one  pound  of  fine  raisins  stoned, 
one  pound  of  minced  beef-suet,  half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs,  four  figs 
chopped  small,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  moist  sugar  (honey  in  the  original), 
two  wineglassfuls  of  sherry,  and  the  rind  of  half  a large  lemon  (grated). 
Boil  the  pudding  for  fourteen  hours.” 

Ohs. — This  recipe  is  really  to  be  found  in  Herodotus.  The  only  varia- 
tions made  in  it  are  the  substitution  of  sugar  for  honey,  and  sherry  for 
the  wine  of  ancient  Greece.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  an  accomplished 
scholar,  who  has  had  it  served  at  his  own  table  on  more  than  one  occasion  ; 
and  we  have  given  it  on  his  authority,  without  testing  it : but  we  venture 
to  suggest  that  seven  hours  would  boil  it  quite  sufficiently. 
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This  pudding  can  scarcely  be  made  too  rich.  First  blanch,  and  then 
beat  to  the  smoothest  possible  paste,  six  ounces  of  fresh  Jordan  almonds, 
and  a dozen  bitter  ones  ; pour  very  gradually  to  them,  in  the  mortar,  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream  ; then  turn  them  into  a cloth,  and 
wring  it  from  them  again  with  strong  expression.  Heat  a full  half  pint 
of  it  afresh,  and  pour  it  as  soon  as  it  boils,  upon  four  ounces  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs, set  a plate  over,  and  leave  them  to  become  nearly  cold  ; then  nix 
thoroughly  with  them  four  ounces  of  macaroons,  crushed  tolerably  small ; 
five  of  finely  minced  beef-suet,  five  of  marrow,  cleared  very  carefully  from 
fibre,  and  from  the  splinters  of  bone  which  are  sometimes  found  in  it,  and 
shred  not  very  small,  two  ounces  of  flour,  six  of  pounded  sugar,  four  of 
dried  cherries,  four  of  the  best  Muscatel  raisins,  weighed  after  they  are 
stoned,  half  a pound  of  candied  citron,  or  of  citron  and  orange  rind  mixed, 
a quarter  saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  a nutmeg,  the  yolks  only  of  seven  full- 
sized  eggs,  the  grated  rind  of  a large  lemon. 

Pour  the  mixture  into  a thickly  buttered  mould  or  basin,  which  contains 
a full  quart,  fill  it  to  the  brim,  lay  a sheet  of  buttered  writing-paper  over, 
then  a well-floured  cloth,  tie  them  securely,  and  boil  the  pudding  for  four 
hours  and  a quarter  ; let  it  stand  for  two  minutes  before  it  is  turned  out ; 
dish  it  carefully,  and  serve  it  with  the  German  pudding-sauce  of  previous 


ian  almonds,  6 oz. ; bitter  almonds,  12 ; cream,  J pint ; bread-crumbs 
4 oz. : cream  wrung  from  almonds,  £ pint ; crushed  macaroons,  4 oz. ; flour 
2 oz. ; beef-suet,  5 oz.  ; marrow,  5 oz.  ; dried  cherries,  4 oz  ; stoned 
Muscatel  raisins,  4 oz.  ; pounded  sugar,  6 oz. ; candied  citron  (or  citron 
and  orange-rind  mixed),  £ lb.  ; pinch  of  salt ; £ nutmeg ; grated  rind,  1 
lemon  ; yolks  of  eggs,  7 ; boiled  in  mould  or  basin,  4j  hours.  Or  as  re- 
quired, less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — This  pudding,  which,  if  well  made,  is  very  light  as  well  as  rich, 
will  be  sufficiently  good  for  most  tastes  without  the  almonds  : when  they 
are  omitted,  the  boiling  cream  must  be  poured  at  once  to  the  bread- 
crumbs. 


Infuse  in  a pint  of  new  milk  half  a pod  of  vanilla,  cut  into  short  lengths, 
and  bruised  ; simmer  them  gently  together  for  twenty  minutes,  and  strain 
the  milk  through  muslin  to  half  a pint  of  cream  ; put  these  again  on  the 
fire  in  a clean  saucepan,  with  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and  pour  them 
when  they  boil,  to  the  beaten  yolks  of  eight  very  fresh  eggs.  Stir  the 
mixture  often  until  it  is  nearly  or  quite  cold,  and  boil  it  as  gently  as 
possible  for  an  hour  in  a well-buttered  mould  or  basin  that  will  just  hold 
it.  Let  it  stand  for  five  minutes  at  least,  before  it  is  turned  out ; dish  it 
carefully,  strew,  and  garnish  it  thickly  with  branches  of  preserved  bar- 
berries, or  send  it  to  table  with  a rich  syrup  of  fresh  fruit,  or  with  clear 
fruit- jelly  melted. 

We  have  had  often  a compdte  (see  Sweet  Dishes)  of  currants,  cherries,  or 
plums  served,  and  greatly  relished  with  this  pudding,  which  we  can 
recommend  to  our  readers  as  an  extremely  delicate  one.  The  flavouring 
may  be  varied  with  bitter  almonds,  lemon-rind,  noyeau,  or  aught  else 
which  may  be  better  liked  than  the  vanilla. 

New  milk,  1 pint ; vanilla,  £ pod  : 20  minutes.  Cream,  £ pint ; sugar,  3 
oz.  ; yolks  of  eggs,  8 : 1 hour. 

Obs. — The  cook  must  be  reminded  that  unless  the  eggs  be  stirred 
briskly  as  the  boiling  milk  is  gradually  poured  to  them,  they  will  be  likely 
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to  curdle.  A buttered  paper  should  always  be  put  over  the  basin  before 
the  cloth  is  tied  on,  for  all  custard  puddings. 

Common  Custard  Pudding. 

Whisk  three  eggs  well,  put  them  into  a pint  basin,  and  add  to  them 
sufficient  milk  to  fill  it : then  strain,  flavour,  and  sweeten  it  with  fine 
sugar ; boil  the  pudding  very  softly  for  an  exact  half  hour,  let  it  stand  a 
few  minutes,  dish,  and  serve  it  with  sugar  sifted  over,  and  sweet  sauce  in 
a tureen,  or  send  stewed  gooseberries,  currants,  or  cherries  to  table  with 
it. 

A small  quantity  of  ratifia  can  be  added,  to  give  it  flavour,  when  it  is 
made,  or  the  sugar  with  which  it  is  sweetened  may  be  rasped  on  a lemon 
or  an  orange,  then  crushed  and  dissolved  in  the  milk  ; from  an  ounce*  and 
a half  to  two  ounces  will  be  sufficient  for  general  taste. 

Prince  Albert’s  Pudding. 

Beat  to  a cream  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  and  mix  with  it  by 
degrees  an  equal  weight  of  pounded  loaf-sugar,  dried  and  sifted  ; add  to 
the^e,  after  they  have  been  well  beaten  together,  first  the  yolks,  and  then 
the  whites  of  five  fresh  eggs,  which  have  been  thoroughly  whisked  apart ; 
now  strew  lightly  in,  half  a pound  of  the  finest  flour,  dried  and  sifted,  and 
last  of  all,  half  a pound  of  jar  raisins,  weighed  after  they  are  stoned.  Put 
these  ingredients,  perfectly  mixed,  into  a well-buttered  mould,  or  floured 
doth,  and  boil  the  pudding  for  three  hours.  Serve  it  with  punch  sauce. 
We  recommend  a little  pounded  mace,  or  the  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon, 
to  vary  the  flavour  of  this  excellent  pudding  ; and  that  when  a mould  is 
used,  slices  of  candied  peel  should  be  laid  rather  thickly  over  it  after  it  is 
buttered. 

Fresh  butter,  pounded  sugar,  flour,  stoned  raisins,  each  \ lb. ; eggs,  5 ; 3 
hours. 

German  Puddings,  and  Sauce.  (Very  Good.) 

Stew,  until  very  tender  and  dry,  three  ounces  of  whole  rice  in  a pint 
and  a quarter  of  milk  ; when  a little  cooled,  mix  with  it  three  ounces  of 
beef-suet  finely  chopped,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  sugar,  an  ounoe  of 
candied  orange  or  lemon- rind,  six  ounces  of  sultana  raisins,  and  three 
large  eggs  well  beaten,  and  strained.  Boil  the  pudding  in  a buttered 
basin,  or  in  a well-floured  cloth,  for  two  hours  and  a quarter,  and  serve  it 
with  the  following  sauce  : — Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of  sugar  broken 
small  in  two  glasses  of  sherry,  or  of  any  other  white  wine,  and  stir  them 
when  quite  hot,  to  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs  ; then  stir  the 
sauce  in  a small  saucepan  held  high  above  the  fire  until  it  resembles 
custard,  but  by  no  means  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  instantly  curdle  ; pour 
it  over  the  pudding,  or,  if  preferred,  send  it  to  table  in  a tureen.  We 
think  a full  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice  added  to  the  wine  an  improvement 
to  this  sauce  which  is  excellent ; and  we  can  recommend  the  pudding  to 
our  readers. 

Milk,  l£  pints  ; rice,  3 oz. ; 1 hour,  or  more.  Suet,  3 oz. ; sugar,  2£  oz. ; 
candied  peel,  1 oz. ; sultana  raisins,  6 oz. ; eggs,  3 large  : 2j  hours.  Sauce  : 
sherry,  2 glasses  ; sugar,  l£  oz. ; yolks  of  eggs,  3 ; little  lemon-juice.  Or 
as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

We  have  already,  in  a previous  part  of  the  volume,  directed  that  the 
German  sauce  should  be  milled  to  a fine  froth,  and  poured  upon  the 
pudding  with  which  it  is  served:  when  this  is  not  done,  the  quantity 
should  be  increased. 
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The  Welcome  Gnest’s  own  Pudding.  (Light  and  Wholesome.) 

{Author's  Recipe.) 

Pour,  quite  boiling,  on  four  ounces  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  an  exact  half 
pint  of  new  milk,  or  of  thin  cream ; lay  a plate  over  the  basin  and  let 
them  remain  until  cold  ; then  stir  to  them  four  ounces  of  dry  crumbs  of 
bread,  four  of  very  finely  minced  beef-kidney  suet,  a small  pinch  of  salt, 
three  ounces  of  coarsely  crushed  ratifias,  three  ounces  of  candied  citron 
and  orange-rind  sliced  thin,  and  the  grated  rind  of  one  large  or  of  two 
small  lemons.  Clear,  and  whisk  four  large  eggs  well,  throw  to  them  by 
degrees  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  continue  to  whisk  them  until 
it  is  dissolved,  and  they  are  very  light ; stir  them  to,  and  beat  them  well 
up  with  the  other  ingredients  : pour  the  mixture  into  a thickly  buttered 
mould,  or  basin  which  will  contain  nearly  a quart,  and  which  it  should 
fill  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  brim  ; lay  first  a buttered  paper,  then  a 
well-floured  pudding-cloth  over  the  top,  tie  them  tightly  and  very  securely 
round,  gather  up  and  fasten  the  corners  of  the  cloth,  and  boil  the  pudding 
for  two  hours  at  the  utmost.  Let  it  stand  for  a minute  or  two  before  it 
is  dished,  and  serve  it  with  the  sauce,  which  follows  ; or  with  pine-apple 
or  any  other  clear  fruit-sauce. 

Boil  very  gently,  for  about  ten  minutee,  a full  quarter  of  a pint  of 
water,  with  the  very  thin  rind  of  half  a fresh  lemon,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  lump  sugar ; then  take  out  the  lemon  peel,  and  stir  in  a small 
teaspoonful  of  arrowroot,  smoothly  mixed  with  the  strained  juice  of  the 
lemon  (with  or  without  the  addition  of  a little  orange  juice) ; take  the 
sauce  from  the  fire,  throw  in  nearly  half  a glass  of  sherry,  or  of  any  other 
white  wine  which  may  be  preferred,  but  increase  a little,  in  that  case,  the 
proportion  of  arrowroot. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  Pudding. 

To  convert  the  preceding  into  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  pudding,  ornament 
the  mould  tastefully  with  small  leaves  of  thin  citron-rind  and  split 
muscatel  raisins  in  a pattern,  and  strew  the  intermediate  spaces  with  well 
cleaned  and  well  dried  currants  mingled  with  plenty  of  candied  orange 
or  lemon-rind  shred  small.  Pour  gently  in  the  above  pudding  mixture, 
when  quite  cold,  after  having  added  one  egg-yolk  to  it,  and  steam  or  boil 
it  the  same  length  of  time. 

Cabinet  Pudding. 

Split  and  stone  three  dozens  of  fine  jar  raisins,  or  take  an  equal  number 
of  dried  cherries,  and  place  either  of  them  regularly  in  a sort  of  pattern, 
in  a thickly -buttered  plain  quart  mould  or  basin  ; next,  slice  and  lay  into 
it  three  penny  sponge-cakes ; add  to  these  two  ounces  of  ratifias,  four 
macaroons,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  candied  citron  sliced  thin,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  with  the  whites  of  three  only,  thoroughly  whisked,  mixed  with 
half  a pint  of  new  milk,  then  strained  to  half  a pint  of  sweet  cream,  and 
sweetened  with  two  ounces  and  a half  of  pounded  sugar  : these  ought  to 
fill  the  mould  exactly.  Steam  the  pudding,  or  boil  it  very  gently  for  one 
hour ; let  it  stand  a few  minutes  before  it  is  dished,  that  it  may  not  break : 
and  serve  it  with  a good  sauce. 

J ar  raisins,  or  dried  cherries,  3 dozens  (quart  mould  or  basin)  ; sponge 
biscuits,  3 ; macaroons,  4 ; ratifias,  2 oz.  ; candied  citron,  lj  oz. ; yolks  of 
4 eggs,  whites  of  3 ; new  milk,  J pint ; cream,  £ pint ; sugar,  2£  oz.  \ 
steamed,  or  boiled,  1 hour.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Rich  Cabinet  Pudding. 

Butter  thickly  a mould  of  the  same  size  as  for  the  preceding  pudding 
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andornament  it  tastefully  with  dried  cherries,  or  with  the  finest  muscatel 
raisins  opened  and  stoned  ; lay  lightly  into  it  a quarter-pound  of  sponge 
biscuit  cut  in  slices,  and  intermixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  ratifias ; 
sweeten  with  three  ounces  of  sugar  in  lumps,  and  flavour  highly  with 
vanilla,  or  with  the  thin  rind  of  half  a fine  lemon,  and  six  sound  bitter 
almonds  bruised  (should  these  be  preferred),  three-quarters  of  a pint,  or 
rather  more,  of  thin  cream,  or  of  cream  and  new  milk  mixed  ; strain  and 
pour  this  hot  to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two, 
pour  it  gently,  and  by  degrees,  into  the  mould,  and  steam  or  boil  the 
pudding  very  softly  for  an  hour.  Serve  it  with  well  made  sauce. 

Never  omit  a buttered  paper  over  any  sort  of  custard-mixture ; and 
remember  that  quick  boiling  will  destroy  the  good  appearance  of  this  kind 
of  pudding.  The  liquid  should  be  quite  cold  before  it  is  added  to  the 
cakes,  or  the  butter  on  the  mould  would  melt  of£  and  the  decorations  with 
with  it ; preserved  ginger,  and  candied  citron  in  slices,  may  be  used  to 
vary  these, and  the  syrup  of  the  former  may  be  added  to  give  flavour  to 
the  other  ingredients. 

Dried  cherries,  3 to  4 oz. ; sponge-biscuits,  £ lb. ; ratifias,  4 oz. ; thin 
cream,  or  cream  and  milk,  £ pint ; sugar,  3 oz. ; vanilla,  £ pod  (or  thin 
rind  of  £ lemon  and  6 bitter  almonds  bruised) ; yolks  of  6 eggs,  whites  of 
2 ; (preserved  ginger  and  candied  citron  at  choice) : steamed,  or  gently 
boiled,  1 hour.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Snowdon  Pudding, 

( Genuine  Recipe,) 

wrnament  a well  buttered  mould  or  basin  with  some  fine  raisins  split 
open  and  stoned,  but  not  divided,  pressing  the  cut  side  on  the  butter  to 
make  them  adhere ; next,  mix  half  a pound  of  very  finely  minced  beef- 
kidney  suet,  with  half  a pound  of  bread  crumbs,  and  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  rice-flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  six  ounces  of  lemon  marmalade,  or  of 
orange  when  the  lemon  cannot  be  procured  ; add  six  ounces  of  pale  brown 
sugar,  six  thoroughly  whisked  eggs,  and  the  grated  rinds  of  two  lemons. 
Beat  the  whole  until  all  the  ingredients  are  perfectly  mixed,  pour  it  gently 
into  the  mould,  cover  it  with  a buttered  paper  and  a floured  cloth,  ana 
boil  it  for  one  hour  and  a half.  It  will  turn  out  remarkably  well  if  care- 
fully prepared.  Half  the  quantity  given  above  will  fill  a mould  or  basin 
which  will  contain  rather  more  than  a pint,  and  will  be  sufficiently  boiled 
in  ten  minutes  less  than  an  hour.  To  many  tastes  a slight  diminution  in 
the  proportion  of  suet  would  be  an  improvement  to  the  pudding  ; and 
the  substitution  of  pounded  sugar  of  the  brown,  might  likewise  be  con- 
sidered so.  Both  the  suet  and  eggs  used  for  it,  should  be  as  fresh  as 
possible. 

This  pudding  is  constantly  served  to  travellers  at  the  hotel  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  probably  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  in  consequence.  Wine  sauce,  arrowroot, 
German  sauce,  or  any  other  of  the  sweet  pudding  sauces  to  be  found  in 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter,  may  be  poured  over,  or  sent  to  table 
with  it. 

Very  Good  Raisin  Puddings. 

To  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  add  four  ounces  of  fine  crumbs  of 
bread,  one  pound  of  beef-suet,  a pound  and  six  ounces  of  raisins,  weighed 
after  they  are  stoned,  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  rather  more  of 
ginger,  half  a nutmeg,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  candied  peel,  and  four  large 
or  five  small  eggs  beaten,  strained,  and  mixed  with  a cupful  of  milk,  or  as 
much  more  as  will  make  the  whole  of  the  consistence  of  a very  thick 
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batter.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a well-floured  cloth  of  close  texture,  which 
has  previously  been  dipped  into  hot  water,  wrung,  and  shaken  out.  Boil 
the  pudding  in  plenty  of  water  for  four  hours  and  a half.  It  may  be 
served  with  very  sweet  wine,  or  punch  sauce  ; but  if  made  as  we  have 
directed,  will  be  much  lighter  than  if  sugar  be  mixed  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients before  it  is  boiled ; and  we  have  found  it  generally  preferred  to  a 
richer  plum-pudding. 

Flour  j lb. ; bread-crumbs,  4 oz. ; beef-suet,  1 lb. ; stoned  raisins,  1 lb. 
6 oz.  ; candied  peel,  l£  oz.  ; £ nutmeg  ; eggs,  4 large,  or  5 small ; little 
ealt  and  ginger : 4j  hours.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Superior  Raisin  Pudding. 

Bread-crumbs  and  flour  each  4 oz. ; suet,  12  oz. ; stoned  raisins,  1 lb.  ; 
salt,  third  of  saltspoonful  ; \ nutmeg  ; ginger,  £ teaspoonful ; half  as  much 
mace  ; sugar,  4 oz.  ; candied  citron  or  orange-rind,  2 oz.  ; eggs  4 ; milk  or 
brandy,  3 to  5 tablespoonfuls  : to  be  well  mixed  and  beaten  together  and 
boiled  4 hours.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — The  remains  of  this  pudding  will  answer  well  for  the  recipe  which 
follows.  Sultana  raisins  can  be  used  for  it  instead  of  Malaga,  but  they 
are  not  so  sweet. 

The  Elegant  Economist’s  Pudding. 

Butter  thickly  a plain  mould  or  basin,  and  line  it  entirely  with  slioes  of 
cold  plum  or  raisin  pudding,  cut  so  as  to  join  closely  and  neatly  together  ; 
fill  it  quite  with  a good  custard ; lay,  first  a buttered  paper,  and  then  a 
floured  cloth  over  it,  tie  them  securely,  and  boil  the  pudding  gently  for 
an  hour ; let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes  after  it  is  taken  up  before  it  is 
turned  out  of  the  mould.  This  is  a more  tasteful  mode  of  serving  the 
remains  of  a plum-pudding  than  the  usual  one  of  broiling  them  in  slices, 
or  converting  them  into  fritters.  The  German  sauce,  well  milled  or 
frothed,  is  generally  much  relished  with  sweet  boiled  puddings,  and  adds 
greatly  to  their  good  appearance  ; but  common  wine  or  punch  sauce,  may 
be  sent  to  table  with  the  above  quite  as  appropriately. 

Mould  or  basin  holding  1 \ pints,  lined  with  thin  slices  of  plum-pudding  ; 
J pint  of  new  milk  boiled  gently  5 minutes  with  grain  of  salt,  5 bitter 
almonds,  bruised  ; sugar  in  lumps,  2j  oz.  ; thin  rind  of  J lemon,  strained 
and  mixed  directly  with  4 large  well-beaten  eggs ; poured  into  mould 
while  just  warm  ; boiled  gently  1 hour. 

Pudding  h la  Scoones. 

Take  of  apples  finely  minced,  and  of  currants,  six  ounces  each ; of  suet, 
chopped  small,  sultana  raisins,  picked  from  the  stalks,  and  sugar,  four 
ounces  each,  with  three  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  the  grated  rind  and 
the  strained  juice  of  a small  lemon,  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and  two  spoon- 
fuls of  brandy.  Mix  these  ingredients  perfectly,  and  boil  the  pudding  for 
two  hours  in  a buttered  basin  ; sift  sugar  over  it  when  it  is  sent  to  table, 
and  serve  wine  or  punch  sauce  apart. 

Rich  Plum  Pudding. 

Mix  very  thoroughly  one  pound  of  finely-grated  bread  with  the  same 
quantity  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  raisins  stoned,  two  of  ourrants,  two  of 
suet  minced  small,  one  of  sugar,  half  a pound  of  candied  peel,  one  nutmeg, 
half  an  ounce  of  mixed  spice,  and  the  grated  rinds  of  two  lemons  ; mix 
the  whole  with  sixteen  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained,  and  add  four 
glasses  of  brandy  if  desired. 

These  proportions  will  make  three  puddings  of  good  size,  each  of  which 
should  be  boiled  six  or  eight  horn's. 
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Bread-crumbs,  1 lb. ; flour,  1 lb.  : suet,  2 lbs. ; currants,  2 lbs. ; raisins, 
2 lbs. ; sugar,  1 lb. ; candied  peel,  lb.  ; rinds  of  lemons,  2 ; nutmegs,  1 ; 
mixed  spice,  £ oz. : salt,  J teaspoonful ; eggs,  16 ; brandy,  4 glassfuls : 6 
hours. 

Obs.-~ A fourth  part  of  the  ingredients  given  above,  will  make  a pudding 
of  sufficient  size  for  a small  party  ; to  render  this  very  rich,  half  the  flour 
and  bread-crumbs  may  be  omitted,  and  a few  spoonfuls  of  apricot  marma- 
lade well  blended  with  the  remainder  of  the  mixture.  Bather  less  liquid 
will  be  required  to  moisten  the  pudding  when  this  is  done,  and  four  hours 
and  a quarter  will  boil  it. 

Small  and  very  light  Plum  Pudding. 

With  three  ounces  of  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf  finely  grated  and  soaked 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  mix  six  ounces  of  suet  minced  very 
small,  one  ounce  of  dry  bread-crumbs,  ten  ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  a little 
salt,  the  grated  rind  of  a china-orange,  and  three  eggs,  leaving  out  one 
white.  Boil  the  pudding  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  serve  it  with  very 
sweet  sauce ; put  no  sv  'ar  in  it. 

Vegetable  Plum  Pudding. 

( Cheap  and  Good.) 

Mix  well  together  one  pound  of  smoothly-mashed  potatoes,  half  a pound 
of  carrots  boiled  quite  tender,  and  beaten  to  a paste,  one  pound  of  flour, 
one  of  currants,  and  one  of  raisins  (full  weight  after  they  are  stoned), 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  eight  ounces  of  suet,  one  nutmeg,  and 
a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Put  the  pudding  into  a well-floured 
cloth,  tie  it  up  very  closely,  and  boil  it  for  four  hours.  The  correspondent 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  recipe  says,  that  the  cost  of  the  in- 
gredients does  not  exceed  half  a crown,  and  that  the  pudding  is  of  sufficient 
size  for  a party  of  sixteen  persons.  We  can  vouch  for  its  excellence,  but 
as  it  is  rather  apt  to  break  when  turned  out  of  the  cloth,  a couple  of  eggs 
would  perhaps  improve  it.  It  is  excellent  cold.  Sweetmeats  and  spices 
can  be  added  at  pleasure. 

Mashed  potatoes,  1 lb. ; carrots,  8 oz. ; flour,  1 lb. ; suet,  $ lb. ; sugar  § 
lb. ; currants  and  raisins,  1 lb  each  ; nutmeg,  1 ; little  salt : 4 hours. 

The  Author’s  Christmas  Pudding. 

To  three  ounces  of  flour,  and  the  same  weight  of  fine,  lightly-grated 
bread-crumbs,  add  six  of  beef  kidney-suet,  chopped  small,  six  of  raisins 
weighed  after  they  are  stoned,  six  of  well-cleaned  currants,  four  ounces 
of  minced  apples,  five  of  sugar,  two  of  candied  orange-rind,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  nutmeg  mixed  with  pounded  mace,  a very  little  salt,  a small  glass 
of  brandy,  and  three  whole  eggs.  Mix  and  beat  these  ingredients  well 
together,  tie  them  tightly  in  a thickly- floured  cloth,  and  boil  them  for 
three  hours  and  a half.  We  can  recommend  this  as  a remarkably  light 
small  rich  pudding. 

Flour,  3 oz.  ; bread-crumbs,  3 oz.  ; suet,  stoned  raisins,  and  currants, 
each,  6 oz. ; minced  apples,  4 oz. ; sugar,  5 oz.  ; candied  peel,  2 oz. ; spice, 
A teaspoonful ; salt,  few  grains  ; brandy,  small  wineglassful ; eggs,  3 : 3# 
hours. 

A Kentish.  Well  Pudding* 

Make  into  a firm  smooth  paste,  with  cold  water,  one  pound  of  flour,  six 
ounces  of  finely-minced  beef-suet,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  currants, 
and  a small  pinch  of  salt,  thoroughly  mixed  together.  Form  into  a ball 
six  ounces  of  good  butter,  and  enclose  it  securely  in  about  a third  of  the 
paste  (rolled  to  a half  inch  of  thickness),  in  the  same  way  that  an  apple- 
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dumpling  is  made ; roll  out  the  remainder  of  the  paste,  and  place  the 
portion  containing  the  butter  in  the  centre  of  it,  with  the  part  where  the 
edge  was  drawn  together  turned  downwards  : gather  the  outer  crust  round 
it,  and  after  having  moistened  the  edge,  close  it  with  great  care.  Tie  the 
pudding  tightly  in  a well  floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  two  hours  and  a 
half.  It  must  be  dished  with  caution  that  it  may  not  break,  and  a small 
bit  must  be  cut  directly  from  the  top,  as  in  a meat  pudding. 

This  is  a very  favourite  pudding  in  some  parts  of  England  ; the  only 
difficulty  in  making,  or  in  serving  it,  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  butter, 
which,  if  properly  secured,  will  be  found  in  a liquid  state  in  the  inside,  on 
opening  it.  Some  timid  cooks  fold  it  in  three  coverings  of  paste,  the 
better  to  guard  against  its  bursting  through  ; but  there  is  no  danger  of 
this  if  the  edges  of  the  crust  be  well  closed.  When  suet  is  objected  to, 
seven  ounces  of  butter  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The  currants  are 
occasionally  omitted. 

Flour  1 lb.  ; suet,  6 oz.  ; currants,  j lb.  ; salt,  small  pinch  ; ball  of 
butter,  6 oz.  : 2£  hours.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Rolled  Pudding, 

Roll  out  thin  a bit  of  light  puff  paste,  or  a good  suet  crust,  and  spread 
equally  over  it  to  within  an  inch  of  the  edge,  any  kind  of  fruit  jam. 
Orange  marmalade,  and  mincemeat  make  excellent  varieties  of  this 
pudding,  and  a deep  layer  of  fine  brown  sugar,  flavoured  with  the  grated 
rind  and  strained  juice  of  one  very  large,  or  of  two  small,  lemons,  answers 
for  it  extremely  well.  Roll  it  up  carefully,  pinch  the  paste  together  at 
the  ends,  fold  a cloth  round,  secure  it  well  at  the  ends,  and  boil  the 
pudding  from  one  to  two  hours,  according  to  its  size  and  the  nature  of  the 
ingredients.  Half  a pound  of  flour  made  into  a paste  with  suet  or  butter, 
and  covered  with  preserve,  will  be  quite  sufficiently  boiled  in  an  hour  and 
a quarter. 

Bread  Pudding. 

Sweeten  a pint  of  new  milk  with  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  throw  in  a 
few  grains  of  salt,  and  pour  it  boiling  on  half  a pound  of  fine  and  lightly- 
grated  bread-crumbs  ; add  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  cover  them  with 
a plate  ; let  them  remain  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  stir  to  them 
four  large  well- whisked  eggs,  and  a flavouring  of  nutmeg  or  of  lemon-rind  ; 
pour  the  mixture  into  a thickly-buttered  mould  or  basin,  which  holds  a 
pint  and  a half,  and  which  ought  to  be  quite  full  ; tie  a paper  and  a cloth 
tightly  over,  and  boil  the  pudding  for  exactly  an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
This  is  quite  a plain  recipe,  but  by  omitting  two  ounces  of  the  bread,  and 
adding  more  butter,  one  egg,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  as  much 
sugar  as  will  sweeten  the  whole  richly,  a very  excellent  pudding  will  be 
obtained  ; candied  orange-peel  also  has  a good  effect  when  sliced  thinly 
into  it : and  half  a pound  of  currants  is  generally  considered  a further  im- 
provement. 

New  milk,  1 pint ; sugar,  3 oz. ; salt,  few  grains , bread-crumbs,  1 lb.  ; 
eggs  4 (5,  if  very  small) ; nutmeg  or  lemon-rind  at  pleasure : 1 hour  and 
10  minutes. 

Or : milk,  1 pint ; bread-crumbs,  6 oz.  ; butter,  2 to  3 oz. , sugar,  4 oz.  ; 
eggs,  5 ; rind,  1 lemon.  Further  additions  at  choice  : candied  peel,  1£  oz. ; 
currants,  £ lb. 

Brown  Bread  Pudding. 

To  half  a pound  of  stale  brown  bread,  finely  and  lightly  grated,  add  an 
equal  weight  of  suet  chopped  small,  and  of  currants  cleaned  and  dried, 
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with  half  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  three  ounces  of  sugar,  the  third  of  a smal 
nutmeg  grated,  two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  five  well-beaten  eggs,  and  i 
glass  of  brandy.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  boil  the  puddin| 
in  a cloth  for  three  hours  and  a half.  Send  port  wine  sauce  to  table  wit] 
it.  The  grated  rind  of  a large  lemon  may  be  added  to  this  pudding  wit] 
good  effect. 

Brown  bread,  suet,  and  currants,  each  8 oz. ; sugar,  3 oz. ; candied  peel 
2 oz. ; salt,  \ saltspoonful ; £ of  small  nutmeg  ; eggs,  5 : 3£  hours.  Or  aj 
required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Good  Boiled  Bice  Pudding. 

Swell  gradually,  that  is  to  say,  put  the  rice  into  the  milk  while  cold 
heat  it  slowly,  and  let  it  only  simmer  until  it  is  done,  and  boil  until  quite 
soft  and  thick,  four  ounces  and  a half  of  whole  rice  in  a pint  and  a half  oi 
new  milk  ; sweeten  them  with  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  sugar,  brokea 
small,  and  stir  to  them  while  they  are  still  quite  hot,  the  grated  rind  oi 
half  a large  lemon,  four  or  five  bitter  almonds,  pounded  to  a paste,  and 
four  large  well-whisked  eggs  ; let  the  mixture  cool,  and  then  pour  it  into 
a thickly-buttered  basin,  or  mould,  which  should  be  quite  full ; tie  a 
buttered  paper  or  a floured  cloth  over  it,  and  boil  the  pudding  exactly  an 
hour  : let  it  stand  for  two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is  turned  out,  and 
serve  it  with  sweet  sauce,  fruit  syrup,  or  a compote  of  fresh  fruit.  An 
ounce  and  a half  of  candied  orange-rind  will  improve  it  much,  and  a couple 
of  ounces  of  butter  may  be  added  to  enrich  it,  when  the  recipe  without  is 
considered  too  simple.  It  is  excellent  when  made  with  milk  highly 
flavoured  with  cocoa-nut,  or  with  vanilla. 

Whole  rice,  4^  oz. ; new  milk  (or  cocoa-nut-flavoured  milk),  1£  pints : 
sugar,  3 to  4 oz.  ; salt,  a few  grains ; bitter  almonds,  4 to  6;  rind  of  | 
lemon  ; eggs,  4 : boiled  1 hour. 

Cheap  Rice  Pudding. 

Wash  six  ounces  of  rice,  mix  it  with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  raisins, 
tie  them  in  a well -floured  cloth,  giving  them  plenty  of  room  to  swell ; boil 
them  exactly  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  and  serve  the  pudding  with  very 
sweet  sauce  : this  is  a nice  dish  for  the  nursery.  A pound  of  apples  pared, 
cored,  and  quartered,  will  also  make  a very  wholesome  pudding,  mixed 
with  the  rice,  and  boiled  from  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a 
half ; and  sultana  raisins  and  rice  will  give  another  good  variety  of  this 
simple  pudding. 

Rice,  6 oz. ; raisins,  i lb.  : 2 hours.  Or,  rice,  6 oz. ; apples,  1 lb. : 1|  to 
U hours. 

Rice  and  Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Spread  six  ounces  of  rice  equally  over  a moist  and  well-floured  pudding- 
cloth,  and  place  on  it  a pint  of  green  gooseberries,  measured  after  the 
heads  and  stalks  have  been  taken  off.  Gather  the  cloth  up  carefully 
round  the  fruit,  give  room  for  the  rice  to  swell,  and  boil  the  pudding  for 
an  hour  and  a quarter.  Very  sweet  sauce,  or  plenty  of  sugar,  should  be 
eaten  with  it. 

Rice,  6 oz. ; green  gooseberries,  1 pint : hours. 

Fashionable  Apple  Dumplings. 

These  are  boiled  in  small  knitted  or  closely-netted  cloths  (the  former 
have,  we  think,  the  prettiest  effect),  which  give  quite  an  ornamental 
appearance  to  an  otherwise  homely  dish.  Take  out  the  cores  without 
dividing  the  apples,  which  should  be  large,  and  of  a good  boiling  kind, 
and  fill  the  cavities  with  orange  or  lemon  marmalade  ; enclose  them  in  a 
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good  crust  rolled  thin,  draw  the  cloths  round  them,  tie  them  closely,  and 
boil  them  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Lemon  dumplings  may  be 
boiled  in  the  same  way.  f to  1 hour,  if  the  apples  be  not  of  the  best  boil- 
ing kind. 

Orange  Snowballs. 

Take  out  the  unhusked  grains,  and  wash  well  half  a pound  of  rice  ; put 
it  into  plenty  of  water,  and  boil  it  rather  quickly  for  ten  minutes  ; drain 
and  let  it  cool.  Pare  four  large  or  five  small  oranges,  and  clear  from  them 
entirely  the  thick  white  inner  skin ; spread  the  rice  in  as  many  equal 
portions  as  there  are  oranges,  upon  some  pudding  or  dumpling  cloths  ; tie 
the  fruit  separately  in  these,  and  boil  the  snow-balls  for  an  hour  and  a 
half ; turn  them  carefully  on  to  a dish,  and  strew  plenty  of  sifted  sugar 
over  them.  The  oranges  carefully  pared  may  be  enclosed  in  a thin  paste 
and  boiled  for  the  same  time. 

Rioe  6 oz.  ; China  oranges,  5 : H hours.  Or  less  quantity  as  required. 

Apple  Snow  Balls. 

Pare  and  core  some  large  pudding-apples,  without  dividing  them,  pre- 
pare the  rice  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  enclose  them  in  it,  and  boil  them 
for  one  hour  : ten  minutes  less  will  be  sufficient  should  the  fruit  be  of 
moderate  size.  An  agreeable  addition  to  them  is  a slice  of  fresh  butter, 
mixed  with  as  much  sugar  as  can  be  smoothly  blended  with  it,  and  a 
flavouring  of  powdered  cinnamon,  or  of  nutmeg  ; this  must  be  sent  to  table 
apart  from  them,  not  in  the  dish. 

Light  Currant  Dumplings. 

For  each  dumpling  take  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two  of  finely- 
minced  suet,  and  three  of  currants,  a slight  pinch  of  salt,  and  as  much 
milk  or  water  as  will  make  a very  thick  batter  of  the  ingredients.  Tie 
the  dumplings  in  well-floured  cloths,  and  boil  them  for  a full  hour  : they 
may  be  served  with  very  sweet  wine  sauce. 

Lemon  Dumplings.  (Light  and  Good.) 

Mix,  with  ten  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  half  a pound  of  beef-suet, 
chopped  extremely  small,  one  large  tablespoonful  of  flour,  the  grated 
rinds  of  twro  small  lemons,  or  of  a very  large  one,  four  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar,  three  large  or  four  small  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  and  last  of  all, 
the  juice  of  the  lemons,  or  part  of  it,  also  strained.  Divide  these  into 
four  equal  portions,  tie  them  in  well-floured  cloths,  and  boil  them  an  hour. 
The  dumplings  will  be  extremely  light  and  delicate  : if  wished  very  sweet, 
more  sugar  must  be  added  to  them.  The  syrup  of  preserved  ginger  would 
be  both  a wholesome  and  appropriate  sauce  for  them. 

Suffolk,  or  Hard  Dumplings. 

. Mix  a little  salt  with  some  flour,  and  make  it  into  a smooth  and  rather 
lithe  paste,  with  cold  water  or  skimmed  milk  ; form  it  into  dumplings, 
and  throw  them  into  boiling  water  : in  half  an  hour  they  will  be  ready  to 
serve.  A better  kind  of  dumpling  is  made  by  adding  sufficient  milk  to 
the  flour  to  form  a thick  batter,  and  then  tying  the  dumplings  in  small 
well -floured  cloths.  In  Suffolk  farm-houses,  they  are  served  with  the 
dripping-pan  gravy  of  roast  meat ; and  they  are  sometimes  made  very 
small  indeed,  and  boiled  with  stewed  shin  of  beef. 

Norfolk  Dumplings. 

Take  a pound  of  dough  from  a baking  of  very  light  white  bread,  and 
divide  it  into  six  equal  parts  ; mould  these  into  dumplings,  drop  them  into 
a pan  of  fast  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  quickly  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
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minutes.  Bend  them  to  table  the  instant  they  are  dished,  with  wine 
sauce  or  raspberry  vinegar.  In  some  counties  they  are  eaten  with  melted 
butter,  well  sweetened,  and  mixed  with  a little  vinegar.  They  must  nevei 
be  cut,  but  should  be  torn  apart  with  a couple  of  forks. 

Sweet  Boiled  Patties.  (Good.) 

Mix  into  a very  smooth  paste,  three  ounces  of  finely-minced  suet  with 
eight  of  flour,  and  a light  pinch  of  salt ; divide  it  into  fourteen  balls  of 
equal  size,  roll  them  out  quite  thin  and  round,  moisten  the  edges,  put  a 
little  preserve  into  each,  close  the  patties  very  securely  to  prevent  its 
escape,  throw  them  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  in  from  ten  to  twelve 
minutes  lift  them  out,  and  serve  them  instantly.  Butter-crust  may  be 
used  for  them  instead  of  suet  but  it  will  not  be  so  light. 

Flour,  8 oz. ; suet,  3 oz. ; little  salt ; divided  into  fourteen  portions ; 
boiled  10  to  12  minutes. 

Boiled  Rice  to  be  served  with  Stewed  Fruits,  or  Preserves. 

Take  out  the  discoloured  grains  from  half  a pound  of  good  rice ; and 
wash  it  in  several  waters  ; tie  it  very  loosely  in  a pudding  cloth,  put  it 
into  cold  water  ; heat  it  slowly,  and  boil  it  for  quite  an  hour  ; it  will  then 
be  quite  solid  and  resemble  a pudding  in  appearance.  Sufficient  room 
must  be  given  to  allow  the  grain  to  swell  to  its  full  size,  or  it  will  be  hard  ; 
but  too  much  space  will  render  the  whole  watery.  With  a little  experience 
the  cook  will  easily  ascertain  the  exact  degree  to  be  allowed  for  it.  Four 
ounces  of  rice  will  require  quite  three  quarters  of  an  hour’s  boiling  ; a little 
more  or  less  of  time  will  sometimes  be  needed,  from  the  difference  of 
quality  in  the  grain.  It  should  be  put  into  an  abundant  quantity  of  water, 
wiiich  should  be  cold,  and  then  very  slowly  heated. 

Carolina  rice  \ lb. : boiled  1 hour.  4 oz.  : f hour. 

Numerous  Additional  Puddings. 

The  whole  matter  of  puddings,  both  boiled  and  baked,  is  one  of  such 
immense  magnitude,  that  to  exhaust  it,  a very  large  volume  would  require 
to  be  devoted  to  the  subject  alone.  Over  and  above  this,  in  order  to  keep 
it  up  to-date  if  so  desired,  a large  supplement  would  require  to  be  added 
every  year,  as  puddings  with  entirely  new  names  are  appearing  each 
week.  But  the  change  from  the  old  standard  puddings,  on  examination 
is  found  to  be  chiefly  in  name,  and  any  one  who  fancies  it,  may  invent 
such  varieties  by  the  dozen  by  making  slight  changes  according  to  taste. 
The  scope  in  such  respects  is  really  unlimited,  and  the  subject  may  be 
made  one  of  considerable  interest. 


CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

BAKED  PUDDINGS. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

We  have  little  to  add  here  to  the  remarks  which  will  be  found  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preceding  chapter,  as  they  will  apply  equally  to  th© 
preparation  of  these  and  of  boiled  puddings. 

All  the  custard  kind,  whether  made  of  eggs  and  milk  only,  or  of  sago, 
arrowroot,  rice,  ground  or  in  grain,  vermicelli,  &c.,  require  a very  gentle 
oven,  and  are  spoiled  by  fast- baking.  Those  made  of  oatter  on  the  con- 
trary, should  be  put  into  one  sufficiently  brisk  to  raise  them  quickly  but 
without  scorching  them.  Such  as  contain  suet  and  raisins  must  have  a 
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well-heated  but  not  a fierce  oven  ; for  as  they  must  remain  long  in  it  to 
be  thoroughly  done,  unless  carefully  managed  they  will  either  be  much 
too  highly  coloured  or  too  dry. 

By  whisking  to  a solid  froth  the  whites  of  the  eggs  used  for  any  pudding 
and  stirring  them  softly  into  it  at  the  instant  of  placing  it  in  the  oven  it 
will  be  rendered  exceedingly  light,  and  will  rise  very  high  in  the  dish  ; 
but  as  it  will  partake  then  of  the  nature  of  a souffle,  it  must  be  despatched 
with  great  expedition  to  table  from  the  oven,  or  it  will  become  fiat  before 
it  is  served. 

When  a pudding  is  sufficiently  browned  on  the  surface  (that  is  to  say, 
of  a fine  equal  amber-colour)  before  it  is  baked  through,  a sheet  of  writing 
paper  should  be  laid  over  it,  but  not  before  it  is  set : when  quite  firm  in 
the  centre  it  will  be  done. 

Potato,  batter,  plum,  and  every  other  kind  of  pudding  indeed,  which  is 
sufficiently  solid  to  allow  of  it,  should  be  turned  on  to  a clean  hot  dish 
from  the  one  in  which  it  is  baked,  and  strewed  with  sifted  sugar  before 
it  is  sent  to  table. 

Minute  directions  for  the  preparation  and  management  of  each  par- 
ticular variety  of  pudding  will  be  found  in  the  recipe  for  it. 

Baked  Plum  Pudding  Moulded. 

Mingle  thoroughly  in  a large  pan  or  bowl,  half  a pound  of  the  nicest 
beef-kidney  suet  minced  very  small,  half  a pound  of  carefully  stoned 
raisins,  as  many  currants,  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  half  a pound  of 
flour,  two  ounces  of  candied  citron  and  lemon  or  orange  rind,  four  large 
well  whisked  eggs,  a small  cup  of  milk,  a glass  of  brandy,  a tiny  pinch  of 
salt,  and  some  nutmeg  or  powdered  ginger.  Beat  the  whole  up  lightly, 
pour  it  into  a well-buttered  mould  or  cake-tin  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Turn  it  from  the  mould  and 
send  it  quickly  to  table  with  Devonshire  cream,  or  melted  apricot  mai 
malade  for  sauce. 

Printer’s  Pudding. 

Grate  very  lightly  six  ounces  of  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf,  and  put  it 
info  a deep  dish.  Dissolve  in  a quart  of  cold  new  milk  four  ounces  of  good 
Lisbon  sugar  ; add  it  to  five  large,  well-whisked  eggs,  strain,  and  mix  them 
with  the  bread-crumbs  ; stir  in  two  ounces  of  a fresh  finely-grated  cocoa- 
nut  ; add  a flavouring  of  nutmeg  or  of  lemon-rind,  and  the  slightest  pinch 
of  salt ; let  the  pudding  stand  for  a couple  of  hours  to  soak  the  bread  ; 
and  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  : it  will  be  ex- 
cellent if  carefully  made,  and  not  too  quickly  baked.  When  the  cocoa- 
nut  is  not  at  hand,  an  ounce  of  butter  just  dissolved,  should  be  poured 
over  the  dish  before  the  crumbs  are  put  into  it ; and  the  rind  of  an  entire 
lemon  may  be  used  to  give  it  flavour  ; but  the  cocoa-nut  imparts  a peculiar 
richness  when  it  is  good  and  fresh. 

Bread-crumbs,  6 oz. ; new  milk,  1 quart ; sugar,  4 oz. ; eggs,  5 ; oocoa- 
nut,  2 oz.  (or  rind,  1 large  lemon,  and  1 oz.  butter) ; slightest  pinch  of  salt : 
to  stand  2 hours.  Baked  in  gentle  oven  full  J hour.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — When  a very  sweet  pudding  is  liked,  the  proportion  of  sugar  may 
be  increased. 

Almond  Pudding. 

On  two  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs  pour  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and 
let  them  remain  until  nearly  cold,  then  mix  them  very  gradually  with 
half  a pound  of  sweet  and  six  bitter  almonds  pounded  to  the  smoothest 
paste,  with  a little  orange-flower  water,  or  with  a few  drops  of  spring 
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water,  just  to  prevent  their  oiling  ; stir  to  them  by  degrees  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  seven  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
four  of  clarified  butter  ; turn  the  mixture  into  a very  clean  stewpan,  and 
stir  it  without  ceasing  over  a slow  fire  until  it  becomes  thick,  but  on  n<? 
account  allow  it  to  boil.  When  it  is  tolerably  cool,  add  half  a glass  of 
noyeau,  pour  the  pudding  into  a dish  lined  with  very  thin  puff  paste,  and 
bake  it  half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 

Bread-crumbs,  2 oz. ; cream,  1 pint  ; pounded  almonds,  \ lb.  ; bitter 
almonds,  6 ; yolks  of  7 eggs,  whites  of  3 eggs  ; sugar,  6 oz. ; butter,  4 oz. ; | 
glass  of  noyeau  : h hour  moderate  oven.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

Young  Wife’s  Pudding. 

( Author's  Recipe.) 

Break  separately  into  a cup  four  perfectly  sweet  eggs,  and  with  the 
point  of  a small  three-pronged  fork  clear  them  from  the  specks.  Throw 
them,  as  they  are  done,  into  a large  basin,  or  a bowl,  and  beat  them  up 
lightly  for  four  or  five  minutes  ; then  add  by  degrees  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  pounded  sugar,  with  a very  small  pinch  of  salt,  and  whisk  the 
mixture  well,  holding  the  fork  rather  loosely  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  ; next,  grate  in  the  rind  of  a quite  fresh  lemon,  or  of  orange-flower 
water,  which  should  be  thrown  in  by  degrees,  and  stirred  briskly  to  the 
eggs.  Add  a pint  of  cold  new  milk,  and  pour  the  pudding  into  a well 
buttered  dish.  Slice  some  stale  bread,  something  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  with  a very  small  cake-cutter  cut  sufficient  rounds  from 
it  to  cover  the  top  of  the  pudding  ; butter  them  thickly  with  good  butter ; 
lay  them,  with  the  dry  side  undermost,  upon  the  pudding,  sift  sugar  thickly 
on  them,  and  set  the  dish  gently  into  a Dutch  or  American  oven,  which 
should  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  a foot  or  more  from  a moderate  fire. 
An  hour  of  very  slow  baking  will  be  just  sufficient  to  render  the  pudding 
firm  throughout ; but  should  the  fire  be  fierce,  or  the  oven  placed  too  near 
it,  the  recipe  will  fail. 

Obs.—We  give  minute  directions  for  this  dish,  because  though  simple 
it  is  very  delicate  and  good,  and  the  same  instructions  will  serve  for  all 
the  varieties  of  it  which  follow.  The  cook  who  desires  to  succeed  with 
them,  must  take  the  trouble  to  regulate  properly  the  heat  of  the  oven  in 
which  they  are  baked.  When  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  in  that  of  the 
kitchen-range  the  door  should  be  left  open  for  a time  to  cool  it  down 
(should  it  be  very  hot),  before  they  are  placed  in  it ; and  they  may  be  set 
upon  a plate  or  dish  reversed,  if  the  iron  should  still  remain  greatly 
heated. 

Good  Daughter’s  Mincemeat  Pudding. 

(Author's  Recipe.) 

Lay  into  a rather  deep  tart-dish  some  thin  slices  of  French  roll  very 
slightly  spread  with  butter  and  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  mincemeat ; 
place  a second  tier  lightly  on  these,  covered  in  the  same  way  with  the 
mincemeat ; then  pour  gently  in  a custard  made  with  three  well  whisked 
eggs,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  new  milk  or  thin  cream,  the  slightest 
pinch  of  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar.  Let  the  pudding  stand  to  soak 
for  an  hour,  then  bake  it  gently  until  it  is  quite  firm  in  the  centre  ; this 
will  be  in  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour 
Mrs.  Howitt’s  Pudding. 

(Author's  Recipe.) 

Butter  lightly,  on  both  sides,  some  evenly  cut  slices  of  roll,  or  of  light 
aread  freed  from  crust,  and  spread  the  tops  thickly  but  uniformly  with 
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good  orange-marmalade.  Prepare  as  much  only  in  this  way  as  will  cover 
the  surface  of  the  pudding  without  the  edges  of  the  bread  overlaying  each 
other,  as  this  would  make  it  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Add  the  same 
custard  as  for  the  mincemeat-pudding,  but  flavour  it  with  lemon  spirit  or 
essence.  Let  it  stand  for  an  hour,  then  place  it  gently  in  a slow  oven  and 
bake  it  until  it  is  quite  set,  but  no  longer.  It  is  an  excellent  and  delicate 
pudding  when  properly  baked  ; but  like  all  which  are  composed  in  part 
of  custard,  it  will  be  spoiled  by  a fierce  degree  of  heat.  The  bread  should 
be  of  a light  clear  brown,  and  the  custard,  under  it,  smooth  and  firm. 
This  may  be  composed,  at  choice,  of  the  yolks  of  four  and  whites  of  two 
eggs,  thoroughly  whisked,  first  without  and  then  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  fine  sugar  : to  these  the  milk  or  cream  may  then  be  added. 

An  Excellent  Lemon  Pudding. 

Beat  well  together  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  creamed,  and  eight  of 
sifted  sugar  ; to  these  add  gradually  the  yolks  of  six  and  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  with  the  grated  rind  and  the  strained  juice  of  one  large  lemon  : 
— this  last  must  be  added  by  slow  degrees,  and  stirred  briskly  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Bake  the  pudding  in  a dish  lined  with  very  thin  puff-paste 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  in  a slow  oven. 

Butter,  4 oz. ; sugar,  \ lb. ; yolks  of  6,  whites  of  2 eggs  ; large  lemon,  1 : 
| hour,  slow  oven.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Lemon  Suet  Pudding. 

To  half  a pound  of  finely  grated  bread-crumbs,  add  six  ounces  of  fresh 
beef-kidney  suet,  free  from  skin,  and  minced  very  small,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  castor  sugar,  six  ounces  of  currants,  the  grated  rind  and  the 
strained  juice  of  a large  lemon,  and  four  full-sized  or  five  small  well-beaten 
eggs  ; pour  these  ingredients  into  a thickly- buttered  pan,  and  bake  the 
pudding  for  an  hour  in  a brisk  oven,  but  draw  it  towards  the  mouth  when 
it  is  of  a fine  brown  colour.  Turn  it  from  the  dish  before  it  is  served,  and 
strew  sifted  sugar  over  it  or  not,  at  pleasure  : two  ounces  more  of  suet  can 
be  added  when  a larger  proportion  is  liked.  The  pudding  is  very  good 
without  the  currants. 

Bread-crumbs,  8 oz. ; beef-suet,  6 oz. ; pounded  sugar,  oz. ; lemon,  1 
large  ; currants,  6 oz. ; eggs,  4 large,  or  5 small ; 1 hour,  brisk  oven.  Or  as 
required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Bake  well  Pudding, 

This  pudding  is  famous  not  only  in  Derbyshire,  but  in  several  of  our 
northern  counties,  where  it  is  usually  served  on  all  holiday-occasions. 
Line  a shallow  tart-dish  with  quite  an  inch-deep  layer  of  several  kinds  of 
good  preserves  mixed  together,  and  intermingle  with  them  from  two  to 
three  ounces  of  candied  citron  or  orange-rind.  Beat  well  the  yolks  of  ten 
eggs,  and  add  to  them  gradually  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar  ; when  they 
are  well  mixed,  pour  in  by  degrees  half  a pound  of  good  clarified  butter, 
and  a little  ratifia  or  any  other  flavour  that  may  be  preferred  ; fill  the 
dish  two-thirds  full  with  this  mixture,  and  bake  the  pudding  for  nearly 
an  hour  in  a moderate  oven.  Half  the  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
small  dish. 

Mixed  preserves,  1$  to  2 lbs. ; yolks  of  eggs,  10 ; sugar,  i lb. ; butter,  \ 
lb.  \ ratifia,  or  other  flavouring,  to  the  taste  : baked,  moderate  oven,  f to  1 
hour.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Alderman’s  Pudding. 

The  above  is  a rich  and  expensive,  but  not  very  refined  pudding.  A 
variation  of  it,  known  in  the  south  as  an  Alderman’s  Pudding,  is  we  think, 
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superior  to  it.  It  is  made  without  the  candied  peel,  and  wit  a a layer  of 
apricot-jam  only,  six  ounces  of  butter,  six  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  six,  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs. 

Ratifla  Fudding. 

Flavour  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  rather  highly  with  bitter  almonds, 
blanched  and  bruised,  or,  should  their  use  be  objected  to,  with  three  or 
four  bay. leaves  and  a little  cinnamon  ; add  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  from 
four  to  six  ounces  of  sugar  in  lumps,  according  to  the  taste.  When  the 
whole  has  simmered  gently  for  some  minutes,  strain  off  the  milk  through 
a line  sieve  or  muslin,  put  it  into  a clean  saucepan,  and  when  it  again 
boils  stir  it  gradually  and  quickly  to  six  well- beaten  eggs  which  have  been 
likewise  strained  ; let  the  mixture  cool,  and  then  add  to  it  a glass  of  any 
seasoning  fancied.  Lay  a half-paste  round  a well-buttered  dish,  and 
sprinkle  into  it  an  ounce  of  ratifias  finely  crumbled,  grate  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  over,  and  place  three  ounces  of  whole  ratifias  upon  them,  pour  in 
sufficient  of  the  custard  to  soak  them  ; an  hour  afterwards  add  the 
remainder,  and  send  the  pudding  to  a gentle  oven  : half  an  hour  will  bake 
it 

New  milk,  l£  pints  ; bitter  almonds,  0 or  7 (or  bay  leaves,  3 to  5,  and 
bit  of  cinnamon) ; sugar,  4 to  6 oz. ; eggs,  6 ; seasoning,  1 wineglassful ; 
ratifias,  4 oz. ; rind,  1 lemon  : baked  ^ hour. 

The  Elegant  Economist’s  Padding. 

We  have  already  given  a recipe  for  an  exceedingly  good  boiled  pudding 
bearing  this  title,  but  we  think  the  baked  one  answers  even  better,  and 
it  is  made  with  rather  more  facility.  Butter  a deep  tart-dish  well,  cut  the 
slices  of  plum-pudding  to  join  exactly  in  lining  it,  and  press  them  against 
it  lightly  to  make  them  adhere,  as  without  this  precaution  they  are  apt 
to  float  off ; pour  in  as  much  custard  (previously  thickened  and  left  to 
become  cold),  or  any  other  sweet  pudding  mixture,  as  will  fill  the  dish 
almost  to  the  brim  ; cover  the  top  with  thin  slices  of  the  plum  pudding, 
and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven  from  thirty  minutes  to  a full  hour,  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  contents.  One  pint  of  new  milk  poured 
boiling  on  an  ounce  and  a half  of  tous-les-mois , smoothly  mixed  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  milk,  makes  with  the  addition  of  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  four  small  eggs,  a little  lemon-grate,  and  two  or  three  bitter 
almonds,  or  a few  drops  of  ratifia,  an  excellent  pudding  of  this  kind  ; it 
should  be  baked  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a quite  slow  oven. 
Two  ounces  and  a half  of  arrow-root  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  tous-les- 
mois. 

Rich  Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

Give  a good  flavour  of  lemon-rind  and  bitter  almonds,  or  of  cinnamon, 
if  preferred,  to  a pint  of  new  milk,  and  when  it  has  simmered  a sufficient 
time  for  this,  strain  and  mix  it  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  cream  ; 
sweeten  it  with  four  ounces  of  sugar  in  lumps,  and  stir  it  while  still  hot 
to  five  well-beaten  eggs  ; throw  in  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  move  the 
mixture  briskly  with  a spoon  as  a glass  of  brandy  is  added  to  it.  Have 
ready  in  a thickly-buttered  dish  three  layers  of  thin  bread  and  butter  cut 
from  a half-quartern  loaf,  with  four  ounces  of  currants,  and  one  and  a half 
of  finely  shred  candied  peel,  strewed  between  and  over  them  ; pour  the 
eggs  and  milk  on  them  by  degrees,  letting  the  bread  absorb  one  portion 
before  another  is  added  : it  should  soak  for  a couple  of  hours  before  the 
pudding  is  taken  to  the  oven,  which  should  be  a moderate  one.  Half  an 
hour  will  bake  it.  It  is  very  good  when  made  with  new  milk  only  ; and 
some  oersons  use  no  more  than  a pint  of  liquid  in  all,  but  part  of  the 
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whites  of  the  eggs  may  then  be  omitted.  Cream  may  be  substituted  for 
the  entire  quantity  of  milk  at  pleasure. 

New  milk,  1 pint ; rind  of  small  lemon,  and  6 bitter  almonds  bruised 
(or  J drachm  or  cinnamon) : simmered  10  to  20  minutes.  Cream,  J pint ; 
sugar,  4 oz. ; eggs,  6 ; brandy,  1 wineglassful.  Bread  and  butter,  3 layers  ; 
currants,  4 oz.  ; candied  orange  or  lemon-rind  1£  oz.  : to  stand  2 hours, 
and  to  be  baked  30  minutes  in  a moderate  oven.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Common  Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

Sweeten  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  with  four  ounces  of  Lisbon  sugar ; 
stir  it  to  four  large  well-beaten  eggs,  or  to  five  small  ones,  grate  half  a nut- 
meg to  them,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a dish  which  holds  nearly  three 
pints,  and  which  is  filled  almost  to  the  brim  with  layers  of  bread  and 
butter,  between  which  three  ounces  of  currants  have  been  strewed. 
Lemon-grate,  or  orange-flower  water  can  be  added  to  this  pudding  instead 
of  nutmeg,  when  preferred.  From  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour 
will  bake  it. 

Milk,  1£  pints  ; Lisbon  sugar,  4 oz.  ; eggs,  4 large,  or  5 small ; \ small 
nutmeg  ; currants,  3 oz. : baked  J to  1 hour.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities 
in  proportion. 

A Good  Baked  Bread  Pudding, 

Pour,  quite  boiling,  on  six  ounces  (or  three  quarters  of  a pint)  of  fine 
bread-crumbs  and  one  ounce  of  butter,  a pint  of  new  milk,  cover  them 
closely,  and  let  them  stand  until  the  bread  is  well  soaked  ; then  stir  to 
them  three  ounces  of  sugar,  five  eggs,  leaving  out  two  of  the  whites,  two 
ounces  of  candied  orange-rind,  sliced  thin,  and  a flavouring  of  nutmeg ; 
when  the  mixture  is  nearly  or  quite  cold  pour  it  into  a dish,  and  place 
lightly  over  the  top  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  to  a firm  froth,  and 
mixed  at  the  instant  with  three  large  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar. 
Bake  the  pudding  for  half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven.  The  icing  may  be 
omitted,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  just  warmed,  put  into  the 
dish  before  the  pudding,  and  plenty  of  sugar  sifted  over  it  just  as  it  is  sent 
to  the  oven,  or  it  may  be  made  without  either. 

Bread,  6 oz.  ; butter,  1 oz.  ; milk,  1 pint ; sugar,  3 oz. ; eggs,  5 yolks,  3 
whites ; candied  orange-rind,  2 oz. ; little  nutmeg.  Icing,  3 whites  of  eggs ; 
sugar,  3 tablespoonfuls  : baked  i hour.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

Another  Baked  Bread  Pudding, 

Add  to  a pint  of  new  milk  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  cream,  and  pour 
them  boiling  on  eight  ounces  of  bread  crumbs  and  three  of  fresh  butter ; 
when  these  have  stood  half  an  hour  covered  with  a plate,  stir  to  them  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  six  ounces  of  currants,  one  and  a half  of  candied  orange 
or  citron,  and  five  eggs.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Semolina  Pudding. 

Drop  lightly  into  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  milk  two  large  tablespoon- 
fuls oi  semolina,  and  stir  them  together  as  this  is  done,  that  the  mixture 
may  not  be  lumpy  ; continue  the  stirring  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  then 
throw  in  two  ounces  of  good  butter,  and  three  and  a half  of  pounded 
sugar,  or  of  the  finest  Lisbon  ; next  add  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and, 
while  the  semolina  is  still  warm,  beat  gradually  and  briskly  to  it  five  well- 
whisked  eggs  ; pour  it  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  about  half  an  hour 
in  a moderate  oven.  Boil  the  soujee  exactly  as  the  semolina. 

New  milk,  1\  pints : semolina.  oz. : 7 to  8 minutes.  Sugar  3£  ok.  ; 
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butter,  2 oz.  ; rind  of  lemon ; eggs  5 : baked  in  moderate  oven,  | hour. 
Or,  soujee,  4 oz.  ; other  ingredients  as  above.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

French  Semolina  Pudding. 

Infuse  by  the  side  of  the  fire  in  a quart  of  new  milk,  the  very  thin  rind 
of  a fine  fresh  lemon,  and  when  it  has  stood  for  half  an  hour  bring  it 
slowly  to  a boil : simmer  it  for  four  or  five  minutes,  then  take  out  the 
lemon  rind,  and  throw  lightly  into  the  milk,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  five 
ounces  of  the  best  quality  of  semolina  ; let  it  boil  over  a gentle  fire  for  ten 
minutes,  then  add  four  ounces  of  sugar  roughly  powdered,  three  of  fresh 
butter,  and  less  than  a quarter  teaspoonful  of  salt : boil  the  mixture  for 
two  or  three  additional  minutes,  keeping  it  stirred  without  ceasing  ; take 
it  from  the  fire,  let  it  cool  a little,  and  stir  to  it  briskly,  and  by  degrees* 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs^  and  the  whites  of  four  well  beaten  together,  and 
strained  or  prepared  for  use  as  directed  at  beginning  of  preceding  chapter, 
four  or  five  bitter  almonds,  pounded  with  a little  sugar,  will  heighten  the 
flavour  pleasantly  to  many  tastes.  When  the  pudding  is  nearly  cold,  pour 
it  gently  into  a stewpan  or  mould,  prepared  as  for  the  French  rice  pudding 
following  in  this  chapter,  and  bake  it  in  a very  gentle  oven  from  an  hour 
and  a quarter  to  a hour  and  a half. 

Saxe-Gotha,  Almond,  Raspberry,  Currant,  or  Cherry  Pudding. 

Blanch  and  pound  to  the  smoothest  possible  paste,  a couple  of  ounces 
of  Jordan  almonds,  and  four  or  five  bitter  ones  : add  to  them,  spoonful  by 
spoonful  quite  at  first,  four  eggs  which  have  been  whisked  very  light ; 
throw  in  gradually  two  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  then  four  ounces  oi 
the  finest  bread  crumbs.  Just  melt,  but  without  heating,  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  and  add  it  in  very  small  portions  to  the  other  ingredients, 
beating  each  well  to  them  until  it  ceases  to  appear  on  the  surface.  Pour 
the  paste  thus  prepared  upon  a pint  of  red  currants,  ready  mixed  in  a 
tart-dish  with  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  bake  them  gently  for 
about  half  an  hour. 

Raspberries  and  currants  mixed,  and  Kentish  or  morella  cherries,  will 
make  most  excellent  varieties  of  this  dish  : the  Kentish  cherries  should  be 
stoned  for  it,  the  morellas  left  entire.  Should  the  paste  be  considered  too 
rich,  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  butter  can  be  omitted  ; or  again,  it  may 
on  occasion  be  made  without  the  almonds  ; but  the  reader  is  recommended 
to  try  the  recipe  in  the  first  instance  without  any  variation  from  it.  The 
crust  will  be  found  delicious  if  well  made.  Like  all  mixtures  of  the  kind 
it  must  be  kept  light  by  constant  beating,  as  the  various  ingredients  are 
added  to  the  eggs,  which  should  themselves  be  whisked  to  a very  light 
froth  before  they  are  used. 

Jordan  almonds,  2 oz. ; bitter  almonds,  4 or  5 ; eggs,  4 ; pounded  sugar, 
2 oz. ; bread-crumbs,  4 oz. ; fresh  butter,  2 oz.  Red  currants,  (or  other 
fruit)  1 pint ; sugar,  4 oz. : \ hour.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  pro- 
portion. 

Baden-Baden  Puddings,  Various. 

Prepare  the  same  paste  as  for  the  preceding  recipe,  and  add  to  it  by 
degrees  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  raspberry,  strawberry  or  apricot 
jam,  which  has  previously  been  worked  smooth  with  the  back  of  a spoon  ; 
half  fill  some  buttered  patty-pans  or  small  cups  with  the  mixture  and 
bake  the  puddings  in  a gentle  oven  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  or 
rather  longer  should  it  be  very  slow.  For  variety,  omit  the  preserve  and 
flavour  the  puddings  with  the  lightly  grated  rind  of  a fresh  lemon,  and 
with  an  ounce  or  so  of  candied  peel  shred  small ; or  with  a little  vanilla 
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pounded  with  a lump  or  two  of  sugar,  and  sifted  through  a hair  sieve  ; or 
with  from  three  to  four  drachms  of  orange  flowers  pralinee s reduced  too 
powder  ; or  serve  them  quite  plain  with  a fruit  sauce. 

Sutherland  or  Castle  Puddings. 

Take  an  equal  weight  of  eggs  in  the  shell,  of  good  butter,  of  fine  dry 
lour,  and  of  sifted  sugar.  First,  whisk  the  eggs  for  ten  minutes  or  until 
ihey  appear  extremely  light,  then  throw  in  the  sugar  by  degrees,  and 
continue  the  whisking  for  four  or  five  minutes  ; next,  strew  in  the  flour, 
also  gradually,  and  when  it  appears  smoothly  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients,  pour  the  butter  to  them  in  small  portions,  each  of  which 
should  be  beaten  in  until  there  is  no  appearance  of  it  left.  It  should 
previously  be  just  liquefied  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  heat : this 
may  be  effected  by  putting  it  into  a well-warmed  saucepan,  and  shaking 
it  round  until  it  is  dissolved.  A grain  or  two  of  salt  should  be  thrown  in 
with  the  flour  ; and  the  rind  of  half  a fine  lemon  rasped  on  sugar  or  grated, 
or  some  pounded  mace,  or  any  other  flavour  can  be  added  at  choice. 
Pour  the  mixture  directly  it  is  ready  into  well-buttered  cups,  and  bake 
the  puddings  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  When  cold  they 
resemble  good  pound  cakes,  and  may  be  served  as  such.  A nice  sauce 
should  be  sent  to  table  with  them. 

Eggs,  4 ; their  weight  in  flour,  sugar,  and  butter ; little  salt ; flavouring 
of  pounded  mace  or  lemon-rind. 

Obs. — Three  eggs  are  sufficient  for  a small  dish  of  these  puddings. 
They  may  be  varied  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  candied  citron  ; or  with  a 
spoonful  of  brandy,  or  a little  orange-flower  water.  The  mode  we  have 
given  of  making  them  will  be  found  perfectly  successful  if  our  directions 
be  followed  with  exactness.  In  a slow  oven  they  will  not  be  too  much 
baked  in  half  an  hour. 

Madeleine  Puddings. 

To  be  served  cold. 

Take  the  same  ingredients  as  for  the  Sutherland  puddings,  but  clarify 
an  additional  ounce  of  butter  ; skim,  and  then  fill  some  round  tin  patty- 
pans with  it  almost  to  the  brim  ; pour  it  from  one  to  the  other  until  all 
have  received  a sufficient  coating  to  prevent  the  puddings  from  adhering 
to  them,  and  leave  half  a teaspoonful  in  each ; mix  the  remainder  with 
the  eggs,  sugar,  and  flour,  beat  the  whole  up  very  lightly,  fill  the  pans 
about  two-thirds  full,  and  put  them  directly  into  a rather  brisk  oven,  but 
draw  them  towards  the  mouth  of  it  when  they  are  sufficiently  coloured 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes  will  bake  them.  Turn  them  out,  and 
drain  them  on  a sheet  of  paper.  When  they  are  quite  cold,  with  the  point 
of  the  knife  take  out  a portion  of  the  tops,  hollow  the  puddings  a little, 
and  fill  them  with  rich  apricot- jam,  well  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
pounded  almonds,  of  which  two  in  every  ounce  should  be  bitter  ones. 

Frenok  Pic©  Pudding. 

Swell  gently  in  a quart  of  new  milk,  or  in  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
cream,  seven  ounces  of  the  best  Carolina  rice,  which  has  been  cleared  of 
the  discoloured  grains,  and  washed  and  drained  ; when  it  is  tolerably 
tender,  add  to  it  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  five  of  sugar  roughly 
powdered,  a few  grains,  of  salt,  and  the  lightly  grated  rind  of  a fine 
lemon,  and  simmer  the  whole  until  the  rice  is  swollen  to  the  utmost ; then 
take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  cool  a little,  and  stir  to  it  quickly,  and  by 
degrees,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  full-sized  eggs.  Pour  into  a small 
copper  stewpan,  a couxfie  of  ounces  of  clarified  butter,  and  incline  it  in 
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such  a manner  that  it  may  receive  an  equal  coating  in  ev^ery  part ; then 
turn  it  upside  down  for  an  instant,  to  drain  off  the  superfluous  butter. 
Next  throw  in  some  exceedingly  fine  light  crumbs  of  stale  bread,  and 
shake  them  entirely  over  it,  turn  out  those  which  do  not  adhere,  and  with 
a small  brush  or  feather  sprinkle  more  clarified  butter  slightly  on  those 
which  line  the  pan.  Whisk  quickly  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  snow,  stir 
them  gently  to  the  rice,  and  pour  the  mixture  softly  into  the  stewpan, 
that  the  bread-crumbs  may  not  be  displaced  ; put  it  immediately  into  a 
moderate  oven,  and  let  it  remain  in  a full  hour.  It  will  then,  if  properly 
baked,  turn  out  from  the  mould  or  pan  well  browned,  quite  firm,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  a cake  ; but  a fierce  heat  will  cause  it  to  break, 
and  present  an  altogether  unsightly  appearance.  In  a very  slow  oven  a 
longer  time  must  be  allowed  for  it. 

New  milk,  or  milk  and  cream,  1 quart ; Carolina  rice,  7 oz. : f hour. 
Fresh  butter,  3 oz. ; sugar,  in  lumps,  5 oz. ; rind,  1 large  lemon : J to  1| 
hours.  Eggs,  6 : baked  in  a moderate  oven,  1 hour.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — An  excellent  variety  of  this  is  made  with  cocoa-nut  flavoured  milk, 
or  cream  (see  Chapter  XXVl.),  or  with  either  of  these  poured  boiling  on 
six  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds,  finely  pounded,  and  mixed  with  a dozen 
bitter  ones,  then  wrung  from  them  with  strong  pressure  ; it  may  likewise 
be  flavoured  with  vanilla,  or  with  candied  orange-blossoms,  and  covered 
at  the  instant  it  is  dished,  with  strawberry,  apple,  or  any  other  clear  jelly 

Common  Rice  Pudding. 

Throw  six  ounces  of  rice  into  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  boil  it  gently 
from  eight  to  ten  minutes  ; drain  it  well  in  a sieve  or  strainer,  and  put 
it  into  a clean  saucepan  with  a quart  of  milk  ; let  it  stew  until  tender, 
sweeten  it  with  three  ounces  of  sugar,  stir  to  it,  gradually,  three  large,  or 
four  small  eggs,  beaten  and  strained  ; add  grated  nutmeg,  lemon  rind,  or 
cinnamon  to  give  it  flavour,  and  bake  it  one  hour  in  a gentle  oven. 

Rice,  6 oz.  : in  water,  8 to  10  minutes.  Milk,  1 quart : £ to  1 hour. 
Sugar,  3 oz. ; eggs,  3 large,  or  4 small  ; flavouring  of  nutmeg,  lemon-rind, 
or  cinnamon  : bake  1 hour,  gentle  oven.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities 
in  proportion. 

Cheap  Rice  Pudding. 

Boil  the  rice  in  water,  as  for  a currie,  and  while  it  is  still  warm,  mix 
with  it  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  and  three  fresh  or  four  or  five  French 
eggs  (at  many  seasons  of  the  year  these  last,  which  are  always  cheap,  are 
very  good,  and  answer  excellently  for  puddings.)  Sweeten  it  with  pale 
brown  sugar,  grate  nutmeg  on  the  top,  and  bake  it  slowly  until  it  is  firm 
in  every  part. 

Richer  Rice  Pudding. 

Wash  very  clean  four  ounces  of  whole  rice,  pour  on  it  a pint  and  a half 
of  new  milk,  and  stew  it  slowly  till  quite  tender  ; before  it  is  taken  from 
the  fire,  stir  in  two  ounces  of  good  butter,  and  three  of  sugar  ; and  when 
it  has  cooled  a little,  add  four  well-whisked  eggs,  and  the  grated  rind  of 
half  a lemon.  Bake  the  pudding  in  a gentle  oven  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.  As  rice  requires  long  boiling  to  render  it  soft  in  milk,  it  may 
be  partially  stewed  in  water,  the  quantity  of  milk  diminished  to  a pint, 
ana  a little  thick  sweet  cream  mixed  with  it,  before  the  other  ingredients 
are  added. 

Rice,  4 oz. ; new  milk,  pints  ; butter,  2 oz. ; sugar,  3 oz.  ; eggs,  4 ; rind 
of  \ lemon  : 30  to  40  minutes,  slow  oven.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities 
in  proportion. 
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Rice  Pudding  Meringu4, 

Swell  gently  four  ounces  of  Carolina  rice  in  a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk 
or  of  thin  cream ; let  it  cool  a little,  and  stir  to  it  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
butter,  three  of  pounded  sugar,  a grain  or  two  of  salt,  the  grated  rind  of 
a small  lemon,  and  the  yolks  of  four  large,  or  of  five  small  eggs.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  lay  lightly  and  equally  over  the 
top  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  as  for  sponge  cakes,  and  mixed  at  the 
instant  with  from  four  to  five  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar.  Bake 
the  pudding  half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven,  but  do  not  allow  the  meringue 
to  be  too  deeply  coloured  : it  should  be  of  a clear  brown,  and  very  crisp. 
Serve  it  directly  it  is  taken  from  the  oven. 

Rice,  4 oz.  ; milk  or  cream,  pints  ; butter,  1^  oz. ; sugar,  3 oz. ; rind,  1 
lemon  ; yolks  of  eggs,  4 or  5 ; the  whites  beaten  to  snow,  and  mixed  with 
as  many  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar  : baked  \ hour,  moderate  oven.  Or 
as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Ohs. — A couple  of  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds,  with  two  or  three  bitter 
ones,  pounded  quite  to  a paste,  will  improve  this  dish,  whether  mixed  with 
the  pudding  itself,  or  with  the  meringue , 

Rich  Ground  Rice  Pudding, 

Mix  very  smoothly  five  ounces  of  flour  of  rice  (or  of  ground  rice,  if  pre- 
ferred), with  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  into  a pint  and  a half  more 
which  is  boiling  fast ; keep  it  stirred  constantly  over  a gentle  fire  from 
ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and  be  particularly  careful  not  to  let  it  burn  to  the 
pan  ; add  to  it  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
good  butter,  from  five  to  six  ounces  of  sugar,  roughly  powdered,  and  a few 
grains  of  salt ; turn  it  into  a pan,  and  stir  it  for  a few  minutes,  to  prevent 
its  hardening  at  the  top  ; then  mix  with  it,  by  degrees  but  quickly,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two,  also  the  grated  or  rasped  rind 
of  a fine  lemon.  Lay  a border  of  rich  paste  round  a buttered  dish,  pour 
in  the  pudding,  strain  a little  clarified  butter  over  the  top,  moisten  the 
paste  with  a brush,  or  small  bunch  of  feathers  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
sift  plenty  of  sugar  on  it,  but  less  over  the  pudding  itself.  Send  it  to  a 
very  gentle  oven  to  be  baked  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Rice-flour  (or  ground  rice),  5 oz.  : new  milk,  1 quart : 10  to  12  minutes. 
Butter,  4 oz. ; sugar,  5 to  6 oz. ; salt,  i saltspoonful ; yolks,  8 eggs  ; whites, 
2 ; rind,  l large  lemon  : f hour,  slow  oven 

Ohs . — These  proportions  are  sufficient  for  a pudding  of  larger  size  than 
those  served  usually  at  elegant  tables  ; they  will  make  two  small  ones  ; 
or  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  may  be  taken  for  one  of  moderate  size. 
Lemon-brandy  or  ratifia,  or  a portion  of  each,  may  be  used  to  give  it 
flavour,  if  desired  ; and  it  may  be  enriched,  if  this  be  desired,  by  adding 
to  the  other  ingredients  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds, 
finely  pounded,  and  by  substituting  cream  for  half  of  the  milk. 

Common  Ground  Rice  Pudding. 

One  pint  and  a half  of  milk,  three  ounces  and  a half  of  rice,  three  of 
Lisbon  sugar,  one  and  a half  of  butter,  some  nutmeg,  or  lemon-grate,  and 
bur  eggs,  baked  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  or  more,  if  not  quite  firm. 

Green  Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Boil  together,  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  a pound  of  green  goose- 
berries, five  ounces  of  sugar,  and  rather  more  than  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
vater  ; then  beat  the  fruit  to  a mash,  and  stir  to  it  an  ounce  and  a half 
>f  fresh  butter  ; when  nearly,  or  quite  cold,  add  two  ounces  and  a half  of 
rery  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  four  well  whisked  eggs.  Bake  the  pudding 
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gently  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  To  make  a finer  one  of  the 
kind,  work  the  fruit  through  a sieve,  mix  it  with  four  or  five  crushed 
Naples  biscuits,  and  use  double  the  quantity  of  butter. 

Green  gooseberries,  1 lb. ; sugar,  5 oz. ; water,  full  l pint : 10  to  12 
minutes.  Bread-crumbs,  2^  oz. ; eggs,  4 : % to  f hour.  Or  as  required, 
less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Potato  Pudding. 

With  a pound  and  a quarter  of  fine  mealy  potatoes,  boiled  very  dry, 
and  mashed  perfectly  smooth  while  hot,  mix  three  ounces  of  butter,  five 
or  six  of  sugar,  five  eggs,  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a 
small  lemon.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  in 
a moderate  oven  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It  should  be 
turned  out  and  sent  to  table  with  fine  sugar  sifted  over  it ; or  for  variety, 
red  currant  jelly,  or  any  other  preserve,  may  be  spread  on  it  as  soon  as  it 
is  dished. 

Potatoes,  l£  lbs.  ; butter,  3 oz. ; sugar,  5 or  6 oz. ; eggs,  5 or  6 ; lemon- 
rind,  1 ; salt,  few  grains  : 40  to  45  minutes. 

Obs.—  When  cold,  this  pudding  eats  like  cake,  and  may  be  served  as 
such,  omitting,  of  course,  the  sugar  or  preserve  when  it  is  dished. 

Rich  Potato  Pudding. 

Beat  well  together  fourteen  ounces  of  mashed  potatoes,  four  ounces  of 
butter,  four  of  fine  sugar,  five  eggs,  the  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon,  and 
a slight  pinch  of  salt ; and  pour  the  pudding  into  a thickly-buttered  dish 
or  mould,  ornamented  with  slices  of  candied  orange  or  lemon  rind  ; pour 
a little  clarified  butter  on  the  top,  and  then  sift  plenty  of  white  sugar 
over  it. 

Potatoes,  14  oz. ; butter,  4 oz. ; sugar,  4 oz. ; eggs,  5 ; lemon  rind,  l ; 
little  salt ; candied  peel,  1J  to  2 oz. : 40  minutes.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — The  potatoes  for  these  recipes  should  be  lightly  and  carefully 
mashed,  but  never  pounded  in  a mortar,  as  that  will  convert  them  into  a 
heavy  paste.  The  better  plan  is  to  prepare  them  by  Captain  Rater’s 
recipe  (Chapter  XX.)  when  they  will  fall  to  powder  almost  of  themselves  ; 
or  they  may  be  grated  while  hot  through  a wire  sieve.  From  a quarter 
to  a half  pint  of  cream  is,  by  many  cooks,  added  always  to  potato 
puddings. 

Sponge  Cake  Pudding. 

Slice  into  a well-buttered  tart-dish  three  penny  sponge  biscuits,  and 
place  on  them  a couple  of  ounces  of  candied  orange  or  lemon  rind  cut  in 
strips.  Whisk  thoroughly  six  eggs,  and  stir  to  them  boiling  a pint  and  a 
quarter  of  new  milk,  in  which  three  ounces  of  sugar  have  been  dissolved  ; 
grate  in  the  rind  of  a small  lemon,  and  when  they  are  somewhat  cooled, 
add  any  seasoning  desired;  while  still  just  warm,  pour  the  mixture  to 
the  cakes,  and  let  it  remain  an  hour ; then  strain  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
clarified  butter  over  the  top,  or  strew  pounded  sugar  rather  thickly  on  it, 
and  bake  the  pudding  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  longer  in  a gentle 
oven. 

Sponge  cakes,  3 ; candied  peel,  2 oz. ; eggs,  6 ; new  milk,  l£  pints  : sugar, 
3 oz. : lemon-rind,  1 ; seasoning  as  desired  ; butter,  1 oz. ; sifted  sugar, 
1 J oz. : | hour.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Cake  and  Custard,  Macaroni  and  Custard,  and  Sago  and  Custard  Puddings. 

Even  when  very  dry,  the  remains  of  a sponge  or  a Savoy  cake  will 
serve  excellently  for  a pudding,  if  lightly  broken  up,  or  crumbled,  and 
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intermixed  or  not,  with  a few  ratifias  or  macaroons,  which  should  also  be 
broken  up.  A custard  composed  of  four  eggs  to  the  pint  of  milk  if  small, 
and  three  if  very  large  and  fresh,  and  not  very  highly  sweetened,  should 
be  poured  over  the  cake  half  an  hour  at  least  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
oven  (which  should  be  slow) ; and  any  flavour  given  to  it  which  may  be 
liked.  An  economical  and  clever  cook  will  seldom  be  at  a loss  for  com- 
pounding an  inexpensive  and  good  pudding  in  this  way.  More  or  less  of 
the  cake  can  be  used  as  may  be  convenient. 

Part  of  a mould  of  sweet  rice  or  the  remains  of  a dish  of  Aroce  Doce 
(see  Chapter  XXVI.),  and  various  other  preparations  may  be  turned  to 
account  in  a similar  manner ; but  the  custard  should  be  perfectly  and 
equally  mingled  with  whatever  other  ingredients  are  used. 

Macaroni  boiled  tender  in  milk,  or  in  milk  and  water,  will  make  an 
excellent  pudding  ; and  sago  stewed  very  thick,  will  supply  another  ; the 
custard  may  be  mixed  with  this  last  while  it  is  still  just  warm.  Two 
ounces  well  washed,  and  slowly  heated  in  a pint  of  liquid,  will  be  tender 
in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

All  these  puddings  will  require  a gentle  oven,  and  will  be  ready  to 
serve  when  they  are  firm  in  the  centre,  and  do  not  stick  to  a knife  when 
plunged  into  it. 

Baked  Apple  Pudding. 

Weigh  a pound  of  good  boiling  apples  after  they  are  pared  and  cored, 
and  stew  them  to  a perfectly  smooth  marmalade,  with  six  ounces  of  sugar  ; 
stir  them  often  that  they  may  not  stick  to  the  pan.  Mix  with  them  while 
they  are  still  quite  hot,  three  ounces  of  butter,  the  grated  rind  and  the 
strained  juice  of  a lemon,  and  lastly,  by  degrees,  stir  in  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  or  in  lieu  of  the  last, 
three  or  four  Naples’  biscuits,  or  macaroons  crushed  small.  Bake  the 
pudding  for  a full  half  hour  in  a moderate  oven,  or  longer  should  it  not 
be  quite  firm  in  the  middle.  A little  clarified  butter  poured  on  the  top, 
with  sugar  sifted  over,  improves  all  baked  puddings. 

Apples  1 lb. ; sugar,  6 oz. ; butter,  3 oz. ; juice  and  rind,  1 lemon ; 5 eggs : 
4 hour  or  more.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — Many  cooks  press  the  apples  through  a sieve  after  they  are  boiled, 
but  this  is  not  needful  when  they  are  of  a good  kind,  and  stewed,  and 
beaten  smooth. 

Baked  Baspberry  Pudding. 

Lay  into  a tart-dish  a border  of  puff-paste,  and  a pint  and  a half  of 
freshly-gathered  raspberries,  well  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  sugar. 
Whisk  thoroughly  six  large  eggs  over  three  ounces  more  of  sugar,  and 
pour  it  over  the  fruit : bake  the  pudding  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
minutes  in  a moderate  oven. 

Break  the  eggs  one  at  a time  into  a cup,  and  with  the  point  of  a small 
three-pronged  fork  take  off  the  specks  or  germs,  before  they  are  beaten, 
as  we  have  directed  in  page  362. 

Raspberries,  1 \ pints  ; sugar,  oz. ; eggs,  6 ; 25  to  30  minutes.  Or  as 
required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Gabrielle’s  Pudding,  or  Sweet  Casserole  of  Bice. 

Wash  half  a pound  of  the  best  Carolina  rice,  drain  it  on  a hair-sieve,  put 
into  a very  clean  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  pour  on  it  a quart  of  cold  new 
milk.  Stir  them  well  together,  and  place  them  near  the  fire  that  the  rice 
may  swell  very  gradually  ; then  let  it  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for 
about  half  an  hour,  or  until  it  begins  to  be  quite  tender  ; mix  with  it  then, 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  two  and  a half  of  pounded  sugar,  and  let  it 
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continue  to  simmer  softly  until  it  is  dry  and  sufficiently  tender*  to  be 
easily  crushed  to  a smooth  paste  with  a strong  wooden  spoon.  Work  it 
to  this  point,  and  then  let  it  cool.  Before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  scrape 
into  it  the  outside  of  some  sugar  which  has  been  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of 
a fresh  lemon.  Have  ready  a tin  mould  of  pretty  form,  well  buttered  in 
every  part ; press  the  rice  into  it  while  it  is  still  warm,  smooth  the  surface, 
and  let  it  remain  until  cold. 

Should  the  mould  be  one  which  opens  at  the  ends,  the  pudding  will 
come  out  easily ; but  if  it  should  be  in  a plain  common  one,  just  dip  it 
into  hot  water  to  loosen  it ; turn  out  the  rice,  and  then  again  reverse  it 
on  to  a tin  or  dish,  and  with  the  point  of  a knife  mark  round  the  top  a 
rim  of  about  an  inch  wide ; then  brush  some  clarified  butter  over  the 
whole  pudding,  and  set  it  into,  a brisk  oven.  When  it  is  of  an  equal  light 
golden  brown,  draw  it  out,  raise  the  cover  carefully  where  it  is  marked, 
scoop  out  the  rice  from  the  inside,  leaving  only  a crust  of  about  an  inch 
thick  in  every  part,  and  pour  into  it  some  preserved  fruit  warmed  in  its 
own  syrup,  or  fill  it  with  a compote  of  plums  or  peaches  (see  Chapter 
XXYI.) ; or  with  some  good  apples  boiled  with  fine  sugar  to  a smooth 
rich  marmalade.  This  is  a very  good  as  well  as  an  elegant  dish  : it  may 
be  enriched  with  more  butter,  and  by  substituting  cream  for  the  milk  in 
part  or  entirely,  but  it  is  excellent  without  either. 

Bice,  i lb. ; new  milk,  1 quart : % hour.  Fresh  butter,  2 oz. ; pounded 
sugar,  2|  oz.  ; rasped  rind,  1 lemon  : \ hour  or  more.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — The  precise  time  of  baking  the  pudding  cannot  well  be  specified  : 
it  only  requires  colour. 

Vermicelli  Pudding  with  Apples. 

Drop  gradually  into  an  exact  quart  of  boiling  milk  four  ounces  of  very 
fresh  vermicelli,  crushing  it  slightly  with  one  hand  and  letting  it  fall 
gently  from  the  fingers,  and  stirring  the  milk  with  a spoon  held  in  tho 
other  hand,  to  prevent  the  vermicelli  from  gathering  into  lumps.  Boil  it 
softly  until  it  is  quite  tender  and  very  thick,  which  it  will  be  usually  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  it  must  be  very  frequently 
stirred ; then  work  in  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  four  of  pounded 
sugar  ; turn  the  mixture  into  a bowl  or  pan,  and  stir  it  occasionally  until 
it  lias  cooled  down.  Whisk  five  good  eggs  until  they  are  very  light,  beat 
them  gradually  and  quickly  to  the  other  ingredients,  add  the  finely  grated 
rind  of  a lemon  and  pour  the  pudding  when  nearly  cold  into  a buttered 
dish,  and  just  cover  the  surface  with  apples  pared,  cored,  and  quartered  ; 
press  them  into  the  pudding-mixture,  to  the  top  of  which  they  will 
immediately  rise  again,  and  place  the  dish  in  a very  gentle  oven  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  longer  if  needed  to  render  the  fruit  quite  tender. 
The  apples  should  be  of  the  best  quality  for  cooking.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly nice  pudding  if  well  made  and  well  baked.  The  butter  can  be 
omitted  to  simplify  it. 

Milk,  1 quart ; vermicelli,  4 oz. : boiledabout  20  minutes.  Butter,  2 oz. ; 
(when  used)  pounded  sugar,  | lb. ; eggs,  5 : baked  slowly  J hour  or  more. 
Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Plain  or  rich  Vermicelli  Pudding. 

For  a plain  common  vermicelli  pudding  same  as  above  but  omit  the  apples 
and  one  egg ; for  a very  good  one  use  six  eggs,  and  the  butter ; and  flavour 
it  delicately  with  orange-flower  water,  vanilla,  or  aught  else  that  may 


Unless  the  rice  be  boiled  slowly,  and  very  dry,  it  will  not  answer  for  the  casserole. 
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be  preferred.  We  have  often  had  an  ounce  or  two  of  candied  citron  sliced 
very  thin  and  mingled  with  it. 

Soujee  and  Semola  Pudding. 

Puddings  of  soujee  and  semola  are  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
as  above  with  four  ounces  to  the  quart  of  milk,  and  ten  minutes’  boiling, 

Eice  Pudding  h ia  Vailiek. 

{Extremely  Good.) 

Blanch,  and  then  pound  carefully  to  the  smoothest  possible  paste  four 
ounces  of  fine  Jordan  almonds  and  half  a dozen  bitter  ones,  moistening 
them  with  a few  drops  of  water  to  prevent  their  oiling.  Stir  to  them  by 
plow  degrees  a quart  of  boiling  milk,  which  should  be  new,  wring  it  again 
closely  from  them  through  a thin  cloth,  which  will  absorb  it  less  than  a 
tammy,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  Wash  thoroughly,  and  afterwards  soak 
for  about  ten  minutes  seven  ounces  of  Carolina  rice,  drain  it  well  from 
the  water,  pour  the  almond-milk  upon  it,  bring  it  very  slowly  to  boil,  and 
simmer  it  softly  until  it  is  tolerably  tender,  taking  the  precaution  to  stir 
it  often  at  first  that  it  may  not  gather  into  lumps  nor  stick  to  the  pan. 

Add  to  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  four  of  pounded  sugar,  and 
when  it  is  perfectly  tender  and  dry,  proceed  with  it  exactly  as  for 
Gabrielle’s  pudding,  but  in  moulding  the  rice  press  it  closely  and  evenly 
in,  and  hollow  it  in  the  centre,  leaving  the  edge  an  inch  thick  in  ever y 
part,  that  it  may  not  break  in  the  oven.  The  top  must  be  slightly  brushed 
with  butter  before  it  is  baked,  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  dry,  but  a 
morsel  of  white  blotting  paper  will  take  up  any  portion  that  may  remain 
in  it.  When  it  is  ready  to  serve,  pour  into  it  a large  jarful  of  apricot  jam, 
and  send  it  immediately  to  table.  If  well  made  it  will  be  delicious.  It 
may  be  served  cold  (though  this  is  less  usual),  and  decorated  with  small 
thin  leaves  of  citron-rind,  cut  with  a minute  paste-cutter.  The  same  pre- 
paration may  be  used  also  for  Gabrielle’s  pudding,  and  filled  with  hot  pre- 
served fruit*  the  rice  scooped  from  the  inside  being  mixed  with  the  syrup. 

Kich  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

To  make  a very  good  and  light  Yorkshire  pudding,  take  an  equal 
number  of  eggs  and  of  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  with  a teaspoonful 
of  salt  to -six  of  these.  Whisk  the  eggs  well,  strain,  and  mix  them  gradu- 
ally with  the  flour,  then  pour  in  by  degrees  as  much  new  milk  as  will 
reduce  the  batter  to  the  consistence  of  rather  thin  cream.  The  tin  which 
is  to  receive  the  pudding  must  have  been  placed  for  some  time  previously 
under  a joint  that  has  been  put  down  to  roast,  one  of  beef  is  usually  pre- 
ferred. Beat  the  batter  briskly  and  lightly  the  instant  before  it  is  poured 
into  the  pan,  watch  it  carefully  that  it  may  not  burn,  and  let  the  edges 
have  an  equal  share  of  the  fire.  When  the  pudding  is  quite  firm  in  every 
part,  and  well-coloured  on  the  surface,  turn  it  to  brown  the  under  side. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  first  dividing  it  into  quarters.  In  Yorkshire 
it  is  made  much  thinner  than  in  the  south,  roasted  generally  at  an 
enormous  fire,  and  not  turned  at  all : currants  there  are  sometimes  added 
to  it. 

Eggs,  6 ; flour,  6 heaped  tablespoonfuls,  or  from  7 to  8 oz  ; milk,  nearly 
or  quite  1 pint ; salt,  1 teaspoonful  : 2 hours.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — This  pudding  should  be  quite  an  inch  thick  when  it  is  browned 
on  both  sides,  but  only  half  the  depth  when  roasted  in  the  Yorkshire 
mode.  The  cook  must  exercise  her  discretion  a little  in  mixing  the 
batter,  as  from  the  variation  of  weight  in  flour,  and  in  the  size  of  eggs,  a 
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little  more  or  less  of  milk  may  be  required  : the  whole  should  be  rather 
more  liquid  than  for  a boiled  pudding. 

Common  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Half  a pound  of  flour,  three  eggs  (we  would  recommend  a fourth),  rather 
more  than  a pint  of  milk,  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Normandy  Pudding.  (Good.) 

Boil,  until  very  soft  and  dry,  eight  ounces  of  rice  in  a pint  and  a half, 
or  rather  more  of  water,*  stir  to  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  three  of 
sugar,  and  simmer  it  for  a few  minutes  after  they  are  added  ; then  pour 
it  out,  and  let  it  cool  for  use.  Strip  from  the  stalks  as  many  red  currants, 
or  Kentish  cherries,  as  will  fill  a tart-dish  of  moderate  size,  and  for  each 
pint  of  the  fruit  allow  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  sugar.  Line  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  a deep  dish  with  part  of  the  rice  ; next  put  in  a thick 
layer  of  fruit  and  sugar  ; then  one  of  rice  and  one  of  fruit  alternately  until 
the  dish  is  full.  Sufficient  of  the  rice  should  be  reserved  to  form  a rather 
thick  layer  at  the  top : smooth  this  equally  with  a knife,  sift  sugar  thickly 
on  it,  or  brush  it  with  good  cream,  and  send  the  pudding  to  a moderate 
oven’ for  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  should  it  be  large.  Morelia  cherries,  with 
a little  additional  sugar,  make  an  excellent  pudding  of  this  kind. 


Common  Baked  Raisin  Pudding. 

Beat  well  together  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  the  same  quantity 
of  raisins,  six  ounces  of  beef-suet,  finely  chopped,  a small  pinch  of  salt, 
some  grated  nutmeg,  and  three  eggs  which  have  been  thoroughly  whisked, 
and  mixed  with  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  or  less  than  this,  should 
the  eggs  be  large.  Pour  the  whole  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  an 
hour^and  a quarter.  For  a large  pudding,  increase  the  quantities  one 
half. 

Flour  and  stoned  raisins,  each  f lb.;  suet,  6 oz. ; salt,  small  pinch; 
nutmeg,  \ teaspoonful ; eggs,  3 ; milk,  £ pint : 1£  hours. 


Richer  Baked  Raisin  Pudding, 

Mix  and  whisk  well  and  lightly  together,  a pound  of  raisins  weighed 
after  they  are  stoned,  ten  ounces  of  finely  minced  beef-suet,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  flour,  a little  salt,  half  a small  nutmeg,  or  the  grated  rind  of 
a lemon,  four  large  eggs,  and  as  much  milk  as  may  be  needed  to  make  the 
whole  into  a very  thick  batter  : bake  the  pudding  a few  minutes  longer 
than  the  preceding  one.  The  addition  of  sugar  will  be  found  no  improve- 
ment as  it  will  render  it  much  less  light. 

Sultana  raisins  are  well  adapted  to  these  puddings,  as  they  contain  no 
pips,  and  from  their  delicate  size  sooner  become  tender  in  the  baking  than 
the  larger  kinds. 

Poor  Author’s  Pudding. 

Flavour  a quart  of  new  milk  by  boiling  in  it  for  a few  minutes  half  a 
stick  of  well-bruised  cinnamon,  or  the  thin  rind  of  a small  lemon ; add  a 
few  grains  of  salt,  and  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  turn  the  whole  into  a 
deep  basin  : when  it  is  quite  cold,  stir  to  it  three  well- beaten  eggs,  and 
strain  the  mixture  into  a pie-dish.  Cover  the  top  entirely  with  slices  of 
bread  free  from  crust,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  so  as  to  join  neatly,  and 
buttered  on  both  sides  : bake  the  pudding  in  a moderate  oven  for  about 
half  an  hour,  or  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire. 


* A quart  of  milk  can  be  substituted  for  this ; but  with  the  fruit,  water  perhaps 

answers  better. 
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New  milk,  1 quart ; cinnamon,  or  lemon-rind  ; sugar,  3 oz.  ; little  salt ; 
eggs,  3 ; buttered  bread  : baked  b hour. 

Pudding  a la  Paysann 
{Cheap  and  Good.) 

Fill  a deep  tart-dish  with  alternate  layers  of  well-sugared  fruit,  and 
very  thin  slices  of  the  crumb  of  a light  stale  loaf  ; let  the  upper  layer  be 
of  fruit,  and  should  it  be  of  a dry  kind,  sprinkle  over  it  about  a dessert- 
spoonful of  water,  or  a little  lemon- juice : raspberries,  currants,  and 
cherries,  will  not  require  this.  Send  the  pudding  to  a somewhat  brisk 
oven  to  be  baked  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  proportion  of  sugar  used 
must  be  regulated,  of  course,  by  the  acidity  of  the  fruit.  For  a quart  of 
ripe  greengages,  split  and  stoned,  five  ounces  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Curate’s  Pudding. 

This  is  but  a variation  of  the  pudding  & la  Paysanne  which  precedes  it, 
but  as  it  is  both  good  and  inexpensive  it  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  our 
readers.  Wash,  wipe,  and  pare  some  quickly  grown  rhubarb-stalks,  cut 
them  into  short  lengths,  and  put  a layer  of  them  into  a deep  dish  with  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  Lisbon  sugar  ; cover  these  evenly  with  part  of  a penny 
roil  sliced  thin  ; add  another  thick  layer  of  fruit  and  sugar,  then  one  of 
bread,  then  another  of  the  rhubarb  ; cover  this  last  with  a deep  layer  of 
fine  bread-crumbs  well  mingled  with  about  a tablespoonful  of  sugar,  pour 
a little  clarified  butter  over  them,  and  send  the  pudding  to  a brisk  oven. 
From  thirty  to  forty  minutes  will  bake  it. 

Good  boiling  apples  sliced,  sweetened,  and  flavoured  with  nutmeg  or 
grated  lemon-rind,  and  covered  with  well  buttered  slices  of  bread,  make 
an  excellent  pudding  of  this  kind,  and  so  do  black  currants  likewise,  with- 
out the  butter. 

A Light  Baked  Batter  Pudding. 

With  three  heaped  tablespoonfuls  or  about  six  ounces  of  flour  mix  a 
small  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  add  very  gradually  to  it  three  fresh  eggs 
which  have  been  cleared  in  the  usual  way  or  strained,  and  whisked  to  a 
light  froth.  Beat  up  the  batter  well,  then  stir  to  it  by  degrees  a pint  of 
new  milk,  pour  it  into  a buttered  dish,  set  it  immediately  into  a rather 
brisk  oven,  and  bake  it  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If  properlv  managed, 
it  will  be  extremely  light  and  delicate,  and  the  surface  will  be  crisp. 
When  good  milk  cannot  be  had  for  it,  another  egg,  or  the  yolk  of  one  at 
least,  should  be  added.  Send  preserved  or  stewed  fruit  to  table  with  it. 
The  same  mixture  may  be  baked  in  buttered  cups  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  turned  out,  and  served  with  sugar  sifted  thickly  over. 

In  some  counties  an  ounce  or  two  of  very  finely  minced  suet  is  usually 
mixed  with  baked  batter  puddings,  which  are  enriched,  but  not  improved 
we  think,  by  the  addition  ; but  that  is  entirely  a matter  of  taste. 

Jewish  Almond  Pudding. 

With  half  a pound  of  sweet,  mingle  six  or  seven  bitter  almonds,  half  a 
pound  of  sifted  sugar,  a little  fine  orange-flower  water,  with  the  yolks  of 
ten  and  the  whites  of  seven  well-whisked  eggs,  and  when  the  whole  of  the 
ingredients  are  intimately  blended,  bake  the  pudding  in  a rather  quick 
oven  for  half  an  hour,  or  longer  should  it  not  then  be  sufficiently  firm  to 
turn  out  of  the  dish.  Sift  sugar  thickly  over,  or  pour  round  it  a rich  syrup 
flavoured  with  orange-flower  water,  noyeau  or  maraschino. 

Obs. — We  think  a fruit-syrup — pine-apple  or  other — or  a compdte  of 
fruit  would  be  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  this  pudding,  which  may 
be  served  hot  or  cold.  We  conclude  that  the  dish  in  which  it  is  baked,  if 
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not  well  buttered,  must  be  rubbed  with  oil.  The  above  proportions  will 
make  two  puddings  of  sufficient  size  for  a small  party. 

The  Invalid’s  New  Baked  Apple  Pudding. 

( Author’s  Original  Recipe.) 

This  pudding,  which  contains  no  butter,  is  most  excellent  when  made 
with  exactness  by  the  directions  which  follow,  but  any  variation  from 
them  will  probably  be  attended  with  entire  failure,  especially  in  the  crust, 
which  if  properly  made  will  be  solid,  but  very  light  and  crisp ; whereas5 
if  the  proportion  of  sugar  for  it  be  diminished,  the  bread  will  not  form  a 
compact  mass,  but  will  fall  into  crumbs  when  it  is  served.  First  weigh 
six  ounces  of  the  crumb  of  a light  stale  loaf,  and  grate  it  down  small ; 
then  add  to,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  it  three  ounces  and  a half  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  a slight  pinch  of  salt.  Next,  take  from  a pound  to  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  russets,  or  of  any  other  good  baking  apples  ; pare, 
and  then  take  them  off  the  cores  in  quarters  without  cutting  the  fruit 
asunder,  as  they  will  then,  from  the  form  given  to  them,  lie  more  com- 
pactly in  the  dish.  Arrange  them  in  close  layers  in  a deep  tart-dish  which 
holds  about  a pint  and  a half,  and  strew  amongst  them  four  ounces  of 
sugar  and  the  grated  rind  of  a fine  fresh  lemon  ; add  the  strained  juice  of 
the  lemon,  and  pour  the  bread-crumbs  softly  in  a heap  upon  the  apples 
in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  with  the  back  of  a spoon  level  them  gently 
into  a very  smooth  layer  of  equal  thickness,  pressing  them  lightly  down 
upon  the  fruit,  which  must  all  be  perfectly  covered  with  them.  Sift 
powdered  sugar  over,  wipe  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  bake  the  pudding  in 
a somewhat  quick  oven  for  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
We  have  had  it  several  times  baked  quite  successfully  in  a baker’s  oven, 
of  which  the  heat  is  in  general  too  great  for  puddings  of  a delicate  kind. 
Very  pale  brown  sugar  will  answer  for  it  almost  as  well  as  pounded. 
For  the  nursery,  some  crumbs  of  bread  may  be  strewed  between  the 
layers  of  fruit,  and  nutmeg  or  cinnamon  may  be  used  instead  of  lemon. 

Viennesae  Souffle-Pudding. 

(A)  Take  butter,  four  ounces ; sugar  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; fine 
flour,  one  ounce  and  a half  or  two  ounces  ; and  the  yellow  of  eight  eggs  ; 
beat  these  together  in  a convenient  sized  basin  till  the  mixture  gets  frothy 
The  butter  probably  first  be  beaten  to  cream. 

(B)  Beat  to  snow  the  whites  of  the  eight  eggs. 

(C)  Take  three  pounds  (or  pints)  of  new  milk,  put  it  in  an  open  stew- 
pan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  let  it  boil. 

(D)  Next,  prepare  a china  casserole  (enamelled  stewpan — a copper  one 
will  do)  by  greasing  its  internal  surface. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  boils,  mix  gently  a and  b together,  and  with  a small 
spoon  take  portions  of  this  shape  and  size  and  lay  them  over  the  surface 
of  the  boiling  milk  till  it  is  entirely  covered  with  them.  Let  them  boil 
for  four  or  five  minutes  to  cook  them  ; then  put  them  in  convenient  order 
on  the  ground  of  the  greased  casserole  (stewpan).  Go  on  putting  in  the 
same  manner  small  portions  of  the  mixture  on  the  surface  of  the  boiling 
milk,  and  when  cooked,  place  a new  layer  of  them  in  the  stewpan  over 
the  first  ; and  continue  the  same  operation  until  the  mixture  is  all  con- 
sumed Take  now  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  and  add  it  to  the.  beaten 
yellow  (yolks)  of  two  eggs,  some  sugar,  and  some  powdered  vanilla.  Pour 
this  over  the  cooked  pastry  in  the  stewpan,  and  set  it  into  a gently 
heated  oven.  Leave  it  there  until  it  gets  brown ; then  nowder  it  with 
vanilla-sugar,  and  send  it  to  the  table. 
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Infinite  Addition  Variety  of  Puddings. 

For  another  class  of  such  dishes  see  the  chapters  on  “ Sweet  Dishes, j: 
or  “ Entremets,”  and  the  chapter  on  “ Boiled  Puddings.”  Likewise  as  in 
the  previous  chapter,  reference  may  again  be  made  to  the  immensity  of 
the  whole  subject  of  puddings,  both  boiled  and  baked.  As  already 
mentioned  to  exhaust  the  subject,  a very  large  volume  would  require  to 
be  devoted  to  it  alone,  and  in  addition  a large  supplement  would  require 
to  be  added  each  year,  as  puddings  with  entirely  new  names  are  appear- 
ing every  week.  But  the  change  from  the  old  standard  dishes  on  examina- 
tion is  found  to  be  chiefly  in  name.  And  any  one  who  fancies  it  can 
invent  such  varieties  by  the  dozen,  by  making  slight  changes  according 
to  taste.  The  scope  in  such  respects  is  really  unlimited,  and  the  subject 
may  be  made  one  of  considerable  interest. 
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To  Preserve  Eggs  Fresh  for  Many  Weeks. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  eggs  are  taken  from  the  nests,  brush  each 
one  separately  with  a thin  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  being  careful  to  leave 
no  portion  of  the  shell  uncovered  by  it.  The  half  of  each  egg  must  first 
be  done  and  left  to  become  dry,  before  the  remainder  is  touched,  that  the 
gum  may  not  be  rubbed  off  any  part  bj^  its  coming  in  contact,  while  wet, 
with  the  hand  as  it  is  held  to  be  varnished,  or  with  the  table  when  it  is 
laid  down  to  harden. 

Eggs  will  remain  fit  for  use  a very  long  time  if  carefully  kept ; but 
attention  should  always  be  given  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  shells  before 
they  are  stored,  as  when  these  are  soiled,  and  then  excluded  from  the  air, 
they  will  sometimes  become  very  offensive.  Those  which  are  collected 
immediately  after  the  harvest  are  the  best,  both  for  eating  and  for  putting 
up  in  store  : they  should  be  collected  in  dry  weather  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  kept. 

To  Cook  Eggs  in  the  Shell  Without  Boiling  Them. 

(An  Admirable  Recipe.) 

This  mode  of  dressing  eggs  is  not  new  ; it  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
known  in  years  long  past,  but  not  to  have  received  the  attention  which 
its  excellence  deserved.  We  saw  it  mentioned  with  much  commendation 
in  a most  useful  little  periodical  called  the  Cottage  Gardener,  and  had  it 
tested  immediately  with  various  modifications  and  with  entire  success. 
After  many  trials,  we  give  the  following  as  the  best  and  most  uniform  in 
its  results  of  our  numerous  experiments. 

First,  put  some  boiling  water  into  a large  basin — a slop-basin  for 
example — and  let  it  remain  for  a few  seconds,  then  turn  it  out,  lay  in  the 
egg  (or  eggs),  and  roll  it  over,  to  take  the  chill  off  the  shell,  that"  it  may 
not  crack  from  the  sudden  application  of  heat  ; and  pour  in— and  upon 
the  egg — quite  boiling  water  from  a kettle,  until  it  is  completely  immersed  ; 
put  a plate  over  it  instantly,  and  let  it  remain,  upon  the  table,  for  twelve 
minutes,  when  it  will  be  found  perfectly  and  beauitfuliy  cooked,  entirely 
free  from  all  flavour  and  appearance  of  rawness,  and  yet  so  lightly  and 
delicately  dressed  as  to  suit  even  persons  who  cannot  take  eggs  at  all 
'vhen  boiled  in  the  usual  way. 

It  should  be  turned  when  something  more  than  half  done,  but  the  plate 
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should  be  replaced  as  quickly  as  possible.  Two  eggs  will  require  scarcely 
more  time  than  one  ; but  some  additional  minutes  must  be  allowed  for 
any  number  beyond  that.  The  process  may  always  be  quickened  by 
changing  the  water  when  it  has  cooled  a little,  for  more  that  is  fast  boil- 
ing : the  eggs  may,  in  fact,  be  rendered  quite  hard  by  the  same  means* 
but  then  no  advantage  is  obtained  over  the  old  method  of  cooking  them. 

12  minutes. 

To  Boil  Eggs  in  the  Shell. 

Even  this  very  simple  process  demands  a certain  decree  of  care,  for  if 
the  eggs  be  brought  from  a cold  larder,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  boiling 
water  they  will  frequently  break  immediately,  and  a large  portion  will 
often  escape  from  the  shells.  In  winter  they  should  be  held  for  an  instant 
over  the  steam  from  the  saucepan  before  they  are  laid  in,  and  they  should 
be  put  gently  into  it.  Three  minutes  will  boil  them  sufficiently  for  per- 
sons who  like  the  whites  in  a partially  liquid  state.  Five  minutes,  exact 
time,  if  they  be  fresh  and  line,  will  harden  the  whites  only,  and  leave  the 
yolks  still  liquid.  Few  eaters  require  them  more  dressed  than  this  ; but 
eight  or  ten  minutes  will  render  them  hard.  Eggs  should  always  be 
cooked  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  them  completely. 

To  boil  very  lightly,  3 minutes  ; to  render  the  whites  firm,  to  5 
minutes ; hard  eggs,  8 to  10  minutes  : (15  minutes  for  salad  dressing.) 

To  Dress  the  Eggs  of  the  Guinea  Fowl  and  Bantam. 

The  eggs  of  the  Guinea-fowl — which  are  small,  very  prettily  shaped, 
and  of  a pale  or  full  fawn-colour  (for  in  this  they  vary) — are  much  esteemed 
by  epicures,  being  very  rich  and  excellent  eating.  They  are  generally 
somewhat  higher  in  price  than  the  common  hens’  eggs,  even  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  other  counties  where  they  most  abound  ; and  in  London 
they  are  usually  expensive.  They  may  be  cooked  in  the  shell  without 
boiling  by  the  method  we  have  already  given  : eight  or  nine  minutes  will 
cook  them  so.  About  three  and  a half  of  gentle  boiling  will  render  the 
whites  firm,  and  ten  will  harden  them  quite  through.  They  are  often 
served  instead  of  plovers’  eggs,  and  are  sent  to  table  embedded  in  moss 
in  the  same  manner.  They  may  also  be  shelled,  and  used  whole  to 
decorate  a salad. 

The  eggs  of  the  bantam,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  of 
these,  and  of  which  the  shells  are  much  thinner,  will  require  less  time  to 
oook.  They  form  an  elegant  decoration  for  a salad,  if  boiled  hard,  which 
they  will  become  in  five  or  six  minutes  ; and  for  a mince  of  fowl,  or  veal 
and  oysters,  when  poached. 

Two  minutes’  poaching  in  an  enamelled  saucepan*  will  be  sufficient  for 
these  delicate  little  eggs  without  positive  boiling.  They  should  be  care- 
fully broken  and  put  gently  into  water  at  boiling  point,  but  which  has 
ceased  to  move,  and  left  undisturbed  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  the  yolks 
are  just  set  on  the  surface. 

Guinea-fowls’  eggs,  quite  hard,  10  minutes.  For  eating  (by  new  method, 
3 to  9 minutes),  3 to  4 minutes. 

Bantams’,  hard,  6 minutes  ; soft,  to  3 minutes. 

To  Dress  Turkeys’  Eggs. 

Turkeys’  eggs  are  not,  we  believe,  brought  very  abundantly  into  the 
London  market,  but  their  superiority  to  those  of  the  common  fowl  is  well 
known  in  the  counties  where  the  birds  are  principally  reared.  Though 
of  large  size  they  are  delicate  in  flavour,  and  are  equally  valueable  for  the 

* In  any  other  kind  an  additional  minute  may  be  required. 
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breakfast-table — cooked  simply  in  the  shell— or  for  compounding  any  oi 
the  dishes  for  which  hens’  eggs  are  commonly  in  request.  They  make 
super-excellent  sauce,  omelets,  custards,  and  puddings  ; and  are  especially 
to  be  recommended  poached,  or  served  by  any  other  of  the  following 
recipes.  Those  of  the  smallest  size  and  palest  colour,  which  are  the  eggs 
of  the  young  birds,  are  the  best  adapted  for  serving  boiled  in  the  shells  : 
they  are  sometimes  almost  white.  Those  of  the  full  grown  turkeys  are 
thickly  speckled,  of  a deep  tawny  hue  or  fawn  colour.. 

6 minutes  will  render  the  whites  firm  ; 4 minutes  will  poach  them, 

Forced  Turkey’s,  or  Swan’s  Eggs. 

(An  Excellent  Entremets,) 

Boil  gently  for  twenty  minutes  in  plenty  of  water,  that  they  may  be 
entirely  covered  with  it,  five  or  six  fresh  turkey’s  eggs,  and  when  they  are 
done,  lift  them  into  a large  pan  of  water  to  cool.  By  changing  the  water 
once  or  twice  they  will  become  cold  more  rapidly,  and  they  must  not  be 
used  until  they  are  perfectly  so. 

Roll  them  in  a cloth,  pressing  lightly  on  them  to  break  the  shells ; clear 
them  off,  and  halve  the  eggs  evenly  lengthwise.  Take  out  the  yolks  with 
care,  and  pound  them  to  a smooth  paste  in  a mortar  with  an  ounce  and 
a half,  or  two  ounces  at  the  utmost,  of  pure-flavoured  butter  to  the  half 
dozen,  a small  half-teaspoonful  of  salt,  a little  finely  grated  nutmeg,  and 
some  cayenne,  also  in  fine  powder  : a little  mace, — one  of  the  most  delicate 
of  all  seasonings  when  judiciously  used — may  be  added  with  good  effect. 
Blend  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  then  add  to  them  by  degrees  one 
raw  hen’s  egg  slightly  whisked,  and  the  yolk  of  a second,  or  a dessert- 
spoonful or  two  of  sweet  rich  cream.  One  common  egg  is  sufficient  for 
four  of  the  turkey  egg-yolks.  Beat  up  the  mass,  which  will  now  be  of  the 
consistence  of  a thick  batter,  well  and  lightly,  and  proceed  to  fill  the 
whites  with  it,  having  first  cut  a small  slice  from  each  half  to  make  it 
stand  evenly  on  the  dish,  and  hallowed  the  inside  with  the  point  of  a 
sharp  knife,  so  as  to  render  it  of  equal  thickness  throughout.  Fill  them 
full  and  high  ; smooth  the  yolks  gently  with  the  blade  of  a knife,  arrange 
the  eggs  on  a dish,  and  place  them  in  a gentle  oven  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Serve  them  directly  they  are  taken  from  it. 

The  eggs  thus  dressed  will  afford  an  admirable  dish  for  the  second  course, 
either  quite  simply  served,  or  with  good  gravy  highly  flavoured  with  fresh 
mushrooms,  poured  under  them. 

The  same  ingredients  may  be  pressed  into  very  small  buttered  cups  and 
baked  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  turned  on  to  a dish  and  sauced  with 
a little  Espagnole , or  other  rich  brown  gravy,  or  served  without. 

Obs. — We  would  recommend  that  the  whites  of  the  swans’  eggs,  which 
as  we  have  said  are  extremely  beautiful,  should  be  filled  with  the  above 
preparation  in  preference  to  their  own  yolks  : they  will  of  course,  require 
longer  baking. 

To  Boil  a Swan’s  Egg  Hard* 

Swans’  eggs  are  much  more  delicate  than  from  their  size,  and  from  the 
tendency  of  the  birds  to  feed  on  fish  might  be  supposed  ; and  when  boiled 
hard  and  shelled,  their  appearance  is  beautiful,  the  white  being  of  remark- 
able purity  and  transparency.  Take  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  egg 
(or  eggs)  well  in  every  part,  let  it  boil  quickly,  then  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  as  soon  as  the  water  ceases  to  move  put  ih  the  egg,  and  leave  it  by 
the  side  of  the  fire — without  allowing  it  to  boil — for  twenty  minutes,  a^d 
turn  it  gently  once  or  twice  in  the  time  ; then  put  on  the  cover  of  the 
stewpan  and  boil  it  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; take  it  quite  fro  id 
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the  fire,  and  m five  minutes  put  it  into  a basin  and  throw  a cloth,  once  or 
twice  folded,  over  it,  and  let  it  cool  slowly.  It  will  retain  the  heat  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  as  it  should  be  quite  cold  before  it  is  cut,  it  should  be 
boiled  early  if  wanted  to  serve  the  same  day.  Halve  it  evenly  with  a 
sharp  knife  lengthwise,  take  out  the  yolk  with  care,  and  prepare  it  for 
table,  either  by  the  recipe  which  follows,  or  by  that  for  forced  eggs, 
Chapter  IX. 

Swan’s  Egg,  en  Salade. 

We  found  that  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  when  boiled  as  above,  could  be 
rendered  perfectly  smooth  and  cream-like,  by  mashing  it  on  a dish  with 
a broad-bladed  knife,  and  working  it  well  with  the  other  ingredients  : the 
whole  was  easily  blended  into  a mass  of  uniform  colour,  in  which  not  the 
smallest  lump  of  butter  or  egg  was  perceptible.  Mix  it  intimately  with 
an  ounce  or  two  of  firm  fresh  butter,  a rather  high  seasoning  of  cayenne, 
some  salt,  or  a teaspoonful  or  two.  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  about  as 
much  of  Chili  vinegar  or  lemon- juice.  To  these  minced  herbs  or  eschalots 
can  be  added  at  pleasure.  Fill  the  whites  with  the  mixture,  and  serve 
them  in  a bowl  two-thirds  filled  with  salad,  sauced  as  usual ; or  use  them 
merely  as  a decoration  for  a lobster  or  German  salad 

To  Poach  Eggs. 

Take  for  this  purpose  a wide  and  delicately  clean  pan  about  half-filled 
with  the  clearest  spring-water  ; throw  in  a small  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and 
place  it  over  a fire  quite  free  from  smoke.  Break  some  new-laid  eggs 
into  separate  cups,  and  do  this  with  care,  that  the  yolks  may  not  be 
injured.  When  the  water  boils,  draw  back  the  pan,  glide  the  eggs  gently 
into  it,  and  let  them  stand  until  the  whites  appear  almost  set,  which  will 
be  in  about  a minute ; then,  without  shaking  them,  move  the  pan  over 
the  fire,  and*  just  simmer  them  from  two  minutes  and  a half  to  three 
minutes.  Lift  them  out  separately  with  a slice,  trim  quickly  off  the  ragged 
edges,  and  serve  them  upon  dressed  spinach,  or  upon  minced  veal,  turkey, 
or  chicken  ; or  dish  them  for  an  invalid,  upon  delicately  toasted  bread, 
sliced  thick,  and  freed  from  crust : it  is  an  improvement  to  have  the  bread 
buttered,  but  it  is  then  less  wholesome. 

Comparative  time  of  poaching  eggs.  Swans’  eggs,  5 to  6 minutes.  (In 
basin,  10  minutes).  Turkeys’  eggs,  4 minutes.  Hens’  eggs,  3 to  3^  minutes. 
Guinea-fowls’,  2 to  3 minutes.  Bantams’,  2 minutes. 

Ohs  — All  eggs  may  be  poached  without  boiling  if  kept  just  at  simmer- 
ing point,  but  one  boil  quite  at  last  will  assist  to  detach  them  from  the 
stewpan,  from  which  they  should  always  be  very  carefully  lifted  on  what 
is  called  a fish  or  egg-slice.  There  are  pans  made  on  purpose  for  poaching 
and  frying  them  in  good  form  ; but  they  do  not,  we  believe,  answer  par- 
ticularly well.  If  broken  into  cups  slightly  rubbed  with  butter,  and 
simmered  in  them,  their  roundness  of  shape  will  be  best  preserved. 

Poached  Eggs  with  Gravy.  (Entremets.) 

Dress  the  eggs  as  above,  giving  them  as  good  an  appearance  as  possible, 
lay  them  into  a very  hot  dish,  and  sauce  them  with  some  rich,  clear,  boil- 
ing veal  gravy,  or  with  some  Espagnole.  Each  egg,  for  variety,  may  be 
dished  upon  a crouton  of  bread  cut  with  a fluted  paste-cutter,  and  fried  a 
pale  brown  : the  sauce  should  then  be  poured  round,  not  over  them. 

Poaching  is  the  best  mode  of  dressing  a swan’s  egg,  as  it  renders  it  more 
than  any  other  delicate  in  flavour  : it  is  usually  served  on  a bed  of  spinach. 
Only  the  eggs  of  quite  young  swans  are  suited  to  the  table  : one  is  sufficient 
for  a dish.  It  may  be  laid  on  a large  crouton  of  fried  bread,  and  sauced 
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with  highly  flavoured  gravy,  or  with  tomato-sauce  well  seasoned  with 
eschalots. 

Eggs  on  the  Plate. 

A pewter  or  any  other  metal  plate  or  dish  which  will  bear  the  fire,  must 
be  used  for  these.  Just  melt  a slice  of  butter  in  it,  then  put  in  some  very 
fresh  eggs  broken  as  for  poaching  ; strew  a little  pepper  and  salt  on  the 
top  of  each,  and  place  them  over  a gentle  fire  until  the  whites  are  quite 
set,  but  keep  them  free  from  colour. 

This  is  a very  common  mode  of  preparing  eggs  on  the  continent ; but 
there  is  generally  a slight  rawness  of  the  surface  of  the  yolks  which  is  in 
measure  removed  by  ladling  the  boiling  butter  over  them  with  a spoon 
as  they  are  cooking,  though  a salamander  held  above  them  for  a minute 
would  have  a better  effect.  Four  or  five  minutes  will  dress  them. 

Baked  Eggs. 

Break  several  eggs  into  a suitable  dish  thoroughly  buttered  all  over. 
Mix  up  some  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and  place  a very  little  of  the 
mixture  upon  each  egg,  and  place  in  the  oven  for  about  five  minutes  or 
until  firm. 

Poached  Eggs  with  Cream. 

Poach  several  fresh  eggs,  and  trim  them  nicely,  then  arrange  each  on  a 
little  fried  bread  and  pour  some  hot  cream  and  butter  over  them.  If  for 
breakfast  serve  with  littJe  bits  of  fried  bacon.  But  without  the  baeon  if 
for  entree  or  luncheon. 

Scrambled  Eggs. 

Take  a stewpan  and  break  several  eggs  into  it.  To  each  egg  add  say 
quarter  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a spoonful  of  cream,  also  a seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt.  After  which  the  whole  mixture  should  be  stirred  over 
the  fire  until  it  thickens  somewhat.  May  be  served  by  itself  or  on  little 
bits  of  buttered  toast. 

Fried  Eggs. 

Place  some  nice  fat,  or  butter  or  salad  oil,  in  a frying  pan  and  allow  to 
come  aboil,  then  break  the  eggs  one  by  one  on  a dish  first  and  from  thence 
drop  on  to  the  pan.  And  keep  turning  it  over  with  a wooden  spoon  or 
fork  until  nicely  browned,  but  not  too  much.  Serve  on  a hot  dish  and  if 
desired  on  a neat  dish  paper,  or  along  with  fried  bacon. 

Eggs  a la  Tripe. 

Take  several  eggs  that  have  been  boiled  eight  or  nine  minutes.  Separate 
the  yolks,  and  slice  the  whites  lengthwise.  Butter  the  hot  dish  in  which 
they  are  to  be  served,  and  put  some  cream  or  white  sauce  at  the  bottom, 
then  arrange  a layer  of  eggs,  yolk  in  the  centre  and  white  outermost. 
Then  pour  a little  sauce  over  the  whole,  and  arrange  a second  layer  with 
sauce  over  it.  Place  in  the  oven  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then 
sprinkle  a little  chopped  parsley  over.  May  be  used  for  breakfast, 
luncheon  or  entree. 

Fricassee  of  Eggs. 

Cut  some  hard  boiled  eggs  in  half,  but  so  that  the  white  portion  is  not 
into  more  than  two  parts.  Cut  up  the  yolks  along  with  a little  butter, 
parsley  and  salt,  and  replace  inside  the  white  portions.  Then  pour  some 
hob  creamy  bechamel  sauce  or  hot  gravy  over  them.  May  be  served  along 
with  ham  or  bacon  if  desired. 
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Having  boiled  several  eggs  for  eight  or  nine  minutes  then  cooled  them 
in  cold  water,  halve  the  eggs  right  across  and  take  out  the  yolks,  and 
mingle  with  any  seasoning  fancied  along  with  salt  and  pepper ; after 
which  replace  the  yolks  in  the  halved  whites,  and  stand  them  up  on  the 
broad.  And  garnish  with  fried  bread  or  lettuce,  cress  or  anything  else. 
Keep  the  dish  hot. 


Omelets. 

For  considerable  variety  of  omelets  see  chapter  XXII 


Curried  Eggs. 

For  this  preparation  of  eggs  see  chapter  XIX.,  devoted  to  curries  &c. 

Milk  and  Cream. 

Without  possessing  a dairy,  it  is  quite  possible  for  families  to  have 
always  sufficient  provision  of  milk  and  cream  for  their  consumption,  pro- 
vided there  be  a clean  oool  larder  or  pantry  where  it  can  be  kept.  It 
should  be  taken  from  persons  who  can  be  depended  on  for  supplying  it 
pure,  and  if  it  can  be  obtained  from  a dairy  near  at  hand  it  will  be  an 
advantage,  as  in  the  summer  it  is  less  easy  to  preserve  it  sweet  when  it 
has  been  conveyed  from  a distance.  It  should  be  poured  at  once  into 
well-scalded  pans  or  basins  kept  exclusively  for  it,  and  placed  on  a very 
clean  and  airy  shelf,  apart  from  all  the  other  contents  of  the  larder.  The 
fresh  milk  as  it  comes  in  should  be  set  at  one  end  of  the  shelf,  and  that 
for  use  should  be  taken  from  the  other,  so  that  none  may  become  stale 
from  being  misplaced  or  overlooked. 

The  cream  should  be  removed  with  a perforated  skimmer  (or  skimming- 
dish  as  it  is  called  in  dairy  counties)  which  has  been  dipped  into  cold 
water  to  prevent  the  cream,  when  thick,  from  adhering  to  it.  Twelve 
hours  in  summer,  and  twenty-four  in  winter,  will  be  sufficient  time  for  the 
milk  to  stand  for  “ creaming,”  though  it  may  often  be  kept  longer  with 
advantage.  Between  two  and  three  pints  of  really  good  milk  will  produce 
about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream.  In  frosty  weather  the  pans  for  it 
should  be  warmed  before  it  is  poured  in.  If  boiled  when  first  brought  in, 
it  will  remain  sweet  much  longer  than  it  otherwise  would  ; but  it  will  then 
be  unfit  to  serve  with  tea  ; though  it  may  be  heated  afresh  and  sent  to 
iable  with  coffee  ; and  used  also  for  puddings,  and  all  other  varieties  of 
nilk-diet. 

Devonshire,  or  Clotted  Cream. 

From  the  mode  adopted  in  Devonshire,  and  in  some  other  counties,  of 
scalding  the  milk  in  the  following  manner,  the  cream  becomes  very  rich 
and  thick,  and  is  easily  converted  into  excellent  butter.  It  is  strained 
into  large  shallow  metal  pans  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  into  the  diary  and 
left  for  twelve  hours  at  least  in  summer,  and  thirty-six  in  cold  weather. 
It  is  then  gently  carried  to  a hot  plate — heated  by  a fire  from  below — and 
brought  slowly  to  a quite  scalding  heat  but  without  being  allowed  to  boil 
or  even  to  simmer.  When  it  is  ready  to  be  removed,  distinct  rings  appear 
on  the  surface,  and  small  bubbles  of  air.  It  must  then  be  carried  care- 
fully back  to  the  diary,  and  may  be  skimmed  in  twelve  hours  afterwards. 
The  cream  should  be  well  drained  from  the  milk— which  will  be  very 
p00r_as  this  is  done.  It  may  then  be  converted  into  excellent  butter, 
merely  by  beating  it  with  the  hand  in  a shallow  wooden  tub,  which  is,  we 
are  informed,  the  usual  manner  of  making  it  in  small  Devonshire  dairies. 
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Thickened  Milk. 

Boil  a quart  of  new  milk,  and  let  it  cool  sufficiently  to  allow  the  cream 
to  be  taken  off ; then  rinse  an  earthen  jar  well  in  every  part  with  butter- 
milk, and  while  the  boiled  milk  is  still  rather  warm,  pour  it  in  and  add 
the  cream  gently  on  the  top.  Let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours,  turn  it 
into  a deep  dish,  mix  it  with  pounded  sugar,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  serve. 
This  preparation  is  much  eaten  abroad  during  the  summer,  and  is  con- 
sidered very  wholesome.  The  milk,  by  the  foregoing  process,  becomes  a 
very  soft  curd,  slightly,  but  not  at  all  unpleasantly,  acid  in  flavour.  A 
cover,  or  thick  folded  cloth,  should  be  placed  on  the  jar  after  the  milk  is 
poured  in,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  a moderately  warm  place.  In  very 
sultry  weather  less  time  may  be  allowed  for  the  milk  to  stand. 

Curds  and  Whey. 

Rennet  is  generally  prepared  for  dairy-use  by  butchers,  and  kept  in 
farmhouses  hung  in  the  chimney  corners,  where  it  will  remain  good  a long 
time.  It  is  the  inner  stomach  of  the  calf  from  which  the  curd  is  removed, 
and  which  is  salted  and  stretched  out  to  dry  on  splinters  of  wood,  or 
strong  wooden  skewers.  It  should  be  preserved  from  the  dust  and 
smoke  (by  a paper-bag  or  other  means),  and  portions  of  it  cut  off  as- 
wanted.  Soak  a small  bit  in  half  a teacuijful  of  warm  water,  and  let  it 
remain  in  it  for  an  hour  or  two ; then  pour  into  a quart  of  warm  new 
milk,  a dessertspoonful  of  the  rennet-liquor,  and  keep  it  in  a warm  place 
until  the  whey  appears  separated  from  the  curd,  and  looks  clear.  The 
smaller  the  proportion  of  rennet  used,  the  more  soft  and  delicate  will  be 
the  curd.  We  write  these  directions  from  recollection,  having  often  had 
the  dish  thus  prepared,  but  having  no  memorandum  at  this  moment  of 
the  precise  proportions  used.  Less  than  an  inch  square  of  the  rennet 
would  be  sufficient,  we  think,  for  a gallon  of  milk,  if  some  hours  were 
allowed  for  it  to  turn. 

When  rennet- whey,  which  is  a most  valuable  beverage  in  many  cases 
of  illness,  is  required  for  an  invalid  to  drink,  a bit  of  the  rennet,  after 
being  quickly  and  slightly  rinsed,  may  be  stirred  at  once  into  the  warm 
milk,  as  the  curd  becoming  hard  is  then  of  no  consequence.  It  must  be 
kept  warm  until  the  whey  appears  and  is  clear.  It  may  then  be  strained, 
and  given  to  the  patient  to  drink,  or  allowed  to  become  cold  before  it  is 
taken.  In  feverish  complaints  it  has  often  the  most  benign  effect, 

Devonshire  Junkets. 

i This  is  merely  a dish  or  bowl  of  sweetened  curds  and  whey  covered  with 
the  thick  cream  of  scalded  milk. 

Pancakes. 

These  may  be  made  with  the  same  batter  as  fritters,  if  it  be  sufficiently 
thinned  with  an  additional  egg  or  two,  or  a little  milk  or  cream,  to  spread 
quickly  over  the  pan  : to  fry  them  well,  this  ought  to  be  small.  When 
the  batter  is  ready,  heat  the  pan  over  a clear  fire  and  rub  it  with  butter 
in  every  part,  then  pour  in  sufficient  batter  to  spread  over  it  entirely,  and 
let  the  pancake  be  very  thin  : m this  case  it  will  require  no  turning,  but 
otherwise  it  must  be  tossed  over  with  a sudden  jerk  of  the  pan,  in  which 
the  cook  who  is  not  somewhat  expert  will  not  always  succeed  ; therefore 
the  safer  plan  is  to  make  them  so  thin  that  they  will  not  require  this. 
Keep  them  hot  before  the  fire  or  in  the  stove-oven  until  a sufficient 
number  are  ready  to  send  to  table,  then  proceed  with  a second  supply, 
as  they  should  always  be  quickly  served.  Either  pile  them  one  on  the 
other  with  sugar  strewed  between,  or  spread  quickly  over  them,  as  they 
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are  done,  some  apricot  or  other  good  preserve,  and  roll  them  up  : in  the 
latter  oase,  they  may  be  neatly  divided  and  dished  in  a circle.  Clotted 
cream  is  sometimes  sent  to  table  with  them.  A richer  kind  of  pancake 
may  be  made  with  a pint  of  cream,  or  of  cream  and  new  milk  mixed,  five 
eggs  or  their  yolks  only,  a couple  of  ounces  of  flour,  a little  pounded 
cinnamon  or  lemon-rind  rasped  on  sugar  and  scraped  into  them,  with  two 
ounces  more  of  pounded  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter  : a few 
ratifias  rolled  to  powder  may  be  added  at  pleasure,  or  three  or  four 
macaroons. 

From  4 to  5 minutes. 

An  Omelet  Souffle.  (Entremets. ) 

Separate,  as  they  are  broken,  the  whites  from  the  yolks  of  six  fine  fresh 
eggs  ; beat  these  last  thoroughly,  first  by  themselves  and  then  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  dry,  white  sifted  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
grated  on  a fine  grater.  Whisk  the  whites  to  a solid  froth,  and  just  before 
the  omelet  rs  poured  into  the  pan,  mix  them  well,  but  lightly,  with  the 
yolks.  Put  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a-  very  small  delicately  clean 
omelet  or  frying  pan,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  all  dissolved,  add  the  eggs  and 
stir  them  round  that  they  may  absorb  it  entirely.  When  the  under  side 
is  just  set,  turn  the  omelet  into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  send  it  to  a 
tolerably  brisk  oven.  From  five  to  ten  minutes  will  bake  it ; and  it  must 
be  served  the  instant  it  is  taken  out ; carried,  indeed,  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  table  from  the  oven.  It  will  have  risen  to  a great  height,  but 
will  sink  and  become  heavy  in  a very  short  space  of  time : if  sugar  be 
sifted  over  it,  let  it  be  done  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Eggs,  6 ; sugar,  4 tablespoonfuls : rind  4 lemon  : butter,  4 oz. : omelet 
baked,  5 to  10  minutes. 

Obs. — This  omelet  may  be  served  on  a layer  of  apricot-marmalade, 
which  must  be  spread  over  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  baked,  and  sent 
to  table  before  the  omelet  is  turned  into  it. 


CHAPTEK  XXVI. 

SWEET  DISHES  AND  SAVOURY  ENTREMETS. 

To  Prepare  Calf’s  Feet  Stock. 

The  feet  are  usually  sent  in  from  the  butcher’s  ready  to  be  dressed,  but 
as  they  are  sold  at  a very  much  cheaper  rate  when  the  hair  has  not  been 
cleared  from  them,  and  as  they  may  then  be  depended  on  for  supplying 
the  utmost  amount  of  nutriment  which  they  contain,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  have  them  altogether  prepared  by  the  cook.  The  feet  can  be  quite  weil 
prepared  by  mere  scalding,^  or  being  laid  into  water  at  the  point  of 
boiling,  and  kept  in  it  for  a few  minutes  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The  hair, 
as  we  have  already  stated  in  the  first  pages  of  Chapter  XII.  (Veal),  must 
be  very  closely  scraped  from  them  with  a blunt-edged  knife  ; and  the 
hoofs  must  be  removed  by  being  struck  sharply  down  against  the  edge  of 
a strong  table  or  sink,  the  leg-bone  being  held  tightly  in  the  hand. 

The  feet  must  be  afterwards  washed  delicately  clean  before  they  are 
further  used.  When  this  has  been  done,  divide  them  at  the  joint,  split 
the  claws,  and  take  away  the  fat  that  is  between  them.  Should  the  feet 
be  large,  put  a gallon  of  cold  water  to  the  four,  but  from  a pint  to  a quart 
ie3S  if  they  be  of  moderate  size  or  small.  Boil  them  gently  down  until 
the  flesh  has  parted  entirely  from  t^e  bones,  and  the  liquor  is  reduced 
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nearly  or  quite  half ; strain,  and  let  it  stand  until  cold ; remove  every 
particle  of  fat  from  the  top  before  it  is  used,  and  be  careful  not  to  take 

the  sediment. 

Calf  s feet  (large),  say  4 ; water,  1 gallon  : 6 to  7 hours.  Or  fewer,  as 
desired. 

To  Clarify  Calf  s Teat  Stock. 

Break  up  a quart  of  the  stock,  put  it  into  a clean  stewpan  with  the 
whites  of  five  large  or  of  six  small  eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  the 
strained  juice  of  a small  lemon ; place  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  do  not 
stir  it  after  the  scum  begins  to  form ; when  it  has  boiled  five  or  six 
minutes,  if  the  liquid  part  be  clear,  turn  it  into  a jelly -bag,  and  pass  it 
through  a second  time  should  it  not  be  perfectly  transparent  the  first. 
To  consumptive  patients,  and  others  requiring  restoratives,  but  forbidden 
to  take  stimulants,  the  jelly  thus  prepared  is  often  very  acceptable,  and 
may  be  taken  with  impunity,  when  it  would  be  highly  injurious  made 
with  wine.  More  white  of  egg  is  required  to  clarify  it  than  when  sugar 
and  acid  are  used  in  larger  quantities,  as  both  of  these  assist  the  process. 
For  blanc- mange  omit  the  lemon- juice,  and  mix  with  the  clarified  stock 
an  equal  proportion  of  cream  (for  an  invalid,  new  milk),  with  the  usual 
flavouring,  and  weight  of  sugar ; or  pour  the  boiling  stock  very  gradually 
to  some  finely  pounded  almonds,  and  express  it  from  them  as  directed 
for  Quince  Blamange,  allowing  from  six  to  eight  ounces  to  the  pint. 

Stock,  1 quart ; whites  of  eggs,  5 ; sugar,  2 oz.  • juice,  1 small  lemon  : 5 
to  8 minutes.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

To  Clarify  Isinglass. 

The  finely-cut  purified  isinglass,  which  is  now  in  general  use,  requires 
no  clarifying  except  for  clear  jellies  : for  all  other  dishes  it  is  sufficient  to 
dissolve,  skim,  and  pass  it  through  a muslin  strainer.  When  two  ounces 
are  required  for  a dish,  put  two  and  a half  into  a delicately  clean  pan,  and 
pour  on  it  a pint  of  spring  water  which  has  been  gradually  mixed  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  beaten  white  of  egg  ; stir  these  thoroughly  together,  and 
let  them  heat  slowly  by  the  side  of  a gentle  fire,  but  do  not  allow  the 
isinglass  to  stick  to  the  pan. 

When  the  scum  is  well  risen,  which  it  will  be  after  two  or  three  minutes’ 
simmering,  clear  it  off,  and  continue  the  skimming  until  no  more  appears  ; 
then,  should  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  more  than  is  needed,  reduce  it  by 
quick  boiling  to  the  proper  point,  strain  it  through  a thin  muslin,  and  set 
it  by  for  use  : it  will  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  may  be  mixed  luke- 
warm with  the  clear  and  ready  sweetened  juioe  of  various  fruits,  or  used 
with  the  necessary  proportion  of  syrup,  for  jellies  flavoured  with  choice 
liqueurs.  As  the  clarifying  reduces  the  strength  of  the  isinglass — or  rather 
as  a portion  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the  white  of  egg — an  additional  quarter 
to  each  ounce  must  be  allowed  for  this  : if  the  scum  be  laid  to  drain  on 
the  back  of  a fine  sieve  whi®h  has  been  wetted  with  hot  water,  a little 
very  strong  jelly  will  drip  from  it. 

Isinglass,  2|  oz. ; water,  1 pint ; beaten  white  of  egg,  1 teaspoonful. 

Obs. — At  many  Italian  warehouses  a preparation  is  now  sold  under  the 
name  of  isinglass,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  highly-purified  gelatine  of 
some  other  kind.  It  is  converted  without  trouble  into  a very  transparent 
jelly,  is  free  from  flavour,  and  is  less  expensive  than  the  genuine  Russian 
isinglass  ; but  when  taken  for  any  length  of  time  as  a restorative,  its 
different  nature  becomes  perceptible.  It  answers  well  for  the  table 
occasionally  ; but  it  is  not  suited  to  invalids. 
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Spinach  Green,  for  Colouring  Sweet  Dishes,  Confectionery,  or  Soups. 

Pound  quite  to  a pulp,  in  a marble  or  Wedgewood  mortar,  a handful  or 
two  of  young  freshly-gathered  spinach,  then  throw  it  into  a hair  sieve 
and  press  through  all  the  juice  which  can  be  obtained  from  it ; pour  thi? 
into  a clean  white  jar,  and  place  it  in  a pan  of  water  that  is  at  the  point 
of  boiMng,  and  which  must  be  allowed  only  to  just  simmer  afterwards  ; in 
three  or  four  minutes  the  juice  will  be  poached  or  set ; take  it  then  gently 
with  a spoon,  and  lay  it  upon  the  back  of  a fine  sieve  to  drain.  If  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  merely  mix  it  in  the  mortar  with  some  finely-powdered 
sugar  ;*  but  if  to  be  kept  as  a store,  pound  it  with  as  much  as  will  render 
the  whole  tolerably  dry,  boil  it  to  candy-height  over  a very  clear  fire, 
pour  it  out  in  cakes,  and  keep  them  in  a tin  box  or  canister.  For  this  last 
preparation  consult  the  recipe  for  orange-flower  candy. 

Prepared  Apple  or  Quince  Juice. 

Pour  into  a clean  earthen  pan  two  quarts  of  spring  water,  and  throw 
into  it  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  pared,  quartered,  and  weighed,  four 
pounds  of  Nonsuches,  Pearmains,  Ripstone  pippins,  or  any  other  good  boil- 
ing apples  of  fine  flavour.  When  all  are  done,  stew  them  gently  until 
they  are  well  broken,  but  not  reduced  quite  to  pulp  ; turn  them  into  a 
jelly-bag,  or  strain  the  juice  from  them  without  pressure  through  a closely- 
woven  cloth,  which  should  be  gathered  over  the  fruit,  and  tied,  and  sus- 
pended above  a deep  pan  until  the  juice  ceases  to  drop  from  it : this,  if 
not  very  clear,  must  be  rendered  so  before  it  is  used  for  syrup  or  jelly, 
but  for  all  other  purposes  once  straining  it  will  be  sufficient.  Quinces  are 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  proportions  of  fruit  and 
water,  but  they  must  not  be  too  long  boiled,  or  the  juice  will  become  red. 
We  have  found  it  answer  well  to  have  them  simmered  until  they  are  per- 
fectly tender,  and  then  to  leave  them  with  their  liquor  in  a bowl  until 
the  following  day,  when  the  juice  will  be  rich  and  clear.  They  should  be 
thrown  into  the  water  very  quickly  after  they  are  pared  and  weighed,  as 
the  air  will  soon  discolour  them.  The  juice  will  form  a jelly  much  more 
easily  if  the  cores  and  pips  be  left  in  the  fruit. 

Water,  2 quarts  ; apples  or  quince,  4 lbs.  Or  less,  as  required. 

Cocoa- nut  Flavoured  Milk. 

{For  Sweet  Dishes , <bc.) 

Pare  the  dark  outer  rind  from  a very  fresh  nut,  and  grate  it  on  a fine 
and  exceedingly  clean  grater  ; to  every  three  ounces  pour  a quart  of  new 
milk,  and  simmer  them  very  softly  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  more, 
that  a full  flavour  of  the  nut  may  be  imparted  to  the  milk  without  its 
being  much  reduced  : strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  or  cloth,  with  sufficient 
pressure  to  leave  the  nut  almost  dry ; it  may  then  be  used  for  blanc-mange, 
custards,  rice,  and  other  puddings,  light  cakes  and  bread. 

To  each  quart  new  milk,  3 oz.  grated  cocoa-nut : J to  1 hour. 

Obs. — The  milk  of  the  nut  when  perfectly  sweet  and  good,  may  be  added 
to  the  other  with  advantage.  To  obtain  it,  bore  one  end  of  the  shell  with 
a gimlet,  and  catch  the  liquid  in  a cup  ; and  to  extricate  the  kernel,  break 
the  shell  with  a hammer  : this  is  better  than  sawing  it  asunder. 

Compotes  of  Fruit. 

{Or  Fruit  Stewed  in  Syrup.) 

We  would  especially  recommend  these  delicate  and  very  agreeable  pre- 
parations for  trial  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  unacquainted  with 

*For  soup,  dilute  it  first  with  a little  of  the  boiling  stook,  and  stir  it  to  the  remainder. 
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them,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  have  a distaste  to  the  common  “stewed 
fruit”  of  English  cookery.  If  well  made  they  are  peculiarly  delicious  and 
refreshing,  preserving  the  pure  flavour  of  the  fruit  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ; while  its  acidity  is  much  softened  by  the  small  quantity  of  water 
added  to  form  the  syrup  in  which  it  is  boiled.  They  are  also  more 
economical  than  tarts  or  pudding,  and  infinitely  more  wholesome.  In  the 
second  course  pastry-crust  can  always  be  served  with  them,  if  desired,  in 
the  form  of  ready- baked  leaves,  round  cakes,  or  any  more  fanciful  shape? 
or  a border  of  theee  may  be  fastened  with  a little  white  of  egg  and  flour 
round  the  edge  of  the  dish  in  which  the  compdte  is  served ; but  rice,  or 
macaroni  simply  boiled,  or  a very  plain  pudding  is  a more  usual  accom- 
paniment. 

Compotes  will  remain  good  for  two  or  three  days  in  a cool  store-room, 
or  somewhat  longer,  if  gently  boiled  up  for  an  instant  a second  time  ; but 
they  contain  generally  too  small  a proportion  of  sugar  to  preserve  them 
from  mould  or  fermentation  for  many  days.  The  syrup  should  be  enriched 
with  a larger  quantity  when  they  are  intended  for  the  desserts  of  formal 
dinners,  as  it  will  increase  the  transparency  of  the  fruit : the  juice  is 
always  beautifully  clear  when  the  compotes  are  carefully  prepared.  They 
should  be  served  in  glass  dishes,  or  in  compdtiers , which  are  of  a form 
adapted  to  them. 

Ohs. — Good  sugar  in  lumps  should  be  used  for  these  dishes.  Lisbon 
sugar  will  answer  for  them  very  well  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  that  which 
is  refined  will  render  them  much  more  delicate. 

Compote  of  Rhubarb. — Take  a pound  of  the  stalks  after  they  are  pared, 
and  cut  them  into  short  lengths  ; have  ready  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water 
boiled  gently  for  ten  minutes  with  five  ounces  of  sugar,  or  with  six  should 
the  fruit  be  very  acid  ; put  it  in,  and  simmer  it  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Some  kinds  will  be  tender  in  rather  less  time,  some  will  require  more. 

Compdte  of  green  cumants. — Spring  water,  half-pint ; sugar,  five  ounces  ; 
boiled  together  ten  minutes.  One  pint  of  green  currants  stripped  from 
the  stalks  ; simmered  five  minutes. 

Compdte  of  green  gooseberries. — This  is  an  excellent  compdte  if  made  with 
fine  sugar,  and  very  good  with  any  kind.  Break  five  ounces  into  small 
lumps  ana  pour  on  them  half  a pint  of  water  ; boil  these  gently  for  ten 
minutes,  and  clear  off  all  the  scum  ; then  add  to  them  a pint  of  fresh 
gooseberries  freed  from  the  tops  and  stalks,  washed,  and  well  drained. 
Simmer  them  gently  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  serve  them  hot  or 
cold.  Increase  the  quantity  for  a large  dish. 

Compdte  of  green  apricots. — Wipe  the  down  from  a pound  of  quite  young 
apricots,  and  stew  them  very  gently  for  nearly  twenty  minutes  in  syrup 
made  with  eight  ounces  of  sugar  and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water, 
boiled  together  the  usual  time. 

Compdte  of  red  currants. — A quarter  of  a pint  of  water  and  five  ounces 
of  sugar  : ten  minutes.  One  pint  of  currants  freed  from  the  stalks  to  be 
just  simmered  in  the  syrup  from  five  to  seven  minutes.  This  recipe  will 
serve  equally  for  raspberries,  or  for  a compdte  of  the  two  fruits  mixed  to- 
gether. Either  of  them  will  be  found  an  admirable  accompaniment  to  a 
pudding  of  batter,  custard,  bread,  or  ground  rice,  and  also  to  various 
other  kinds  of  puddings,  as  well  as  to  whole  rice  plainly  boiled. 

Compdte  of  Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries. — Simmer  five  ounces  of  sugar 
with  half  a pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes  ; throw  into  the  syrup  a pound 
of  cherries,  weighed  after  they  are  stalked,  and  let  them  stew  gently  for 
twenty  minutes  : it  is  a great  improvement  to  stone  the  fruit,  but  a 
larger  quantity  will  then  be  required  for  a dish 
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Compdte  of  Morelia  cherries. — Boil  together  for  fifteen  minutes,  six 
ounces  of  sugar  with  half  a pint  of  water  ; add  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
ripe  Morelia  cherries,  and  simmer  them  very  softly  from  five  to  seven 
minutes  : this  is  a delicious  compdte.  A larger  proportion  of  sugar  will 
often  be  required  for  it,  as  the  fruit  is  very  acid  in  some  seasons,  and 
when  it  is  not  fully  ripe. 

Compote  of  damsons. — Pour  ounces  of  sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water  to 
be  boiled  for  ten  minutes  ; one  pound  of  damsons  to  be  added,  and  sim- 
mered gently  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 

Compote  of  the  green  magnum-bonum  or  Mogul  plum. — The  green  Mogul 
plums  are  often  brought  abundantly  into  the  market  when  the  fruit  is 
thinned  from  the  trees,  and  they  make  admirable  tarts  or  competes , pos- 
sessing the  fine  slight  bitter  flavour  of  the  unripe  apricot,  to  which  they 
are  quite  equal.  Measure  a pint  of  the  plums  without  their  stalks,  and 
wash  them  very  clean  ; then  throw  them  into  a syrup  made  with  seven 
ounces  of  sugar  in  lumps,  and  half  a pint  of  water,  boiled  together  for 
eight  or  ten  u mutes.  Give  the  plums  one  quick  boil,  and  then  let  them 
stew  quite  softly  for  about  five  minutes,  or  until  they  are  tender,  which 
occasionally  will  be  in  less  time  even.  Take  off  the  scum,  and  serve  the 
compote  hot  or  oold. 

Compote  of  the  magnum-bonum,  or  other  large  plums. — Boil  six  ounces  of 
sugar  with  naif  a pint  of  water  the  usual  time ; take  the  stalks  from  a 
pound  of  plums,  and  simmer  them  very  softly  for  twenty  minutes. 
Increase  the  proportion  of  sugar  if  needed,  and  regulate  the  time  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  different  varieties  of  fruit. 

Compote  of  bullaces. — The  large,  or  shepherds’  bullace,  is  very  good 
stewed,  but  will  require  a considerable  portion  of  sugar  to  render  it 
palatable,  unless  it  be  quite  ripe.  Make  a syrup  with  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  in  it  gently  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  a pint  and  a half  of  the  bullaces  freed  from 
their  stalks. 

Compote  of  Siberian  crabs. — To  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water  add 
six  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  boil  them  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  skim 
them  well.  Add  a pound  and  a half  of  Siberian  crabs  without  their  stalks, 
and  keep  them  just  at  the  point  of  boiling  for  twenty  minutes  ; they  will 
then  become  tender  without  bursting.  A few  strips  of  lemon-rind  and  a 
little  of  the  juice  are  sometimes  added  to  this  compote. 

Obs. — In  a dry  warm  summer,  when  fruit  ripens  freely,  and  is  rich  in 
quality,  the  proportion  of  sugar  directed  for  these  compdtes  would  gener- 
ally be  found  sufficient ; but  in  a cold  or  wet  season  it  would  certainly,  in 
many  instances,  require  to  be  increased.  The  present  slight  difference  in 
the  cost  of  sugars,  renders  it  a poor  economy  to  use  the  raw  for  dishes  of 
this  class,  instead  of  that  which  is  well  refined.  To  make  a clear  syrup  it 
should  be  broken  into  lumps,  not  crushed  to  powder.  Almost  every  kind 
of  fruit  may  be  converted  into  a good  compote. 

Compote  of  Peaches. 

Pare  half  a dozen  ripe  peaches,  and  stew  them  very  softly  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  keeping  them  often  turned  in  a light  syrup,  made 
with  five  ounces  of  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of  water  boiled  together  for  ten 
minutes.  Dish  the  fruit ; reduce  the  syrup  by  quick  boiling,  pour  it  over 
the  peaches,  and  serve  them  hot  for  a second  course  dish,  or  cold  for 
dessert.  They  should  be  quite  ripe,  and  will  be  found  delicious  dressed 
tnus.  A little  lemon- juice  may  be  added  to  the  syrup,  and  the  blanched 
kernels  of  two  or  three  peach  or  apricot  stones. 

Sugar,  5 oz. ; water,  J pint : 10  minutes.  Peaches,  6 : 18  to  20  minutes. 
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Compote  of  Nectarines. 

Nectarines,  without  being  pared,  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way,  but 
will  require  to  be  stewed  somewhat  longer,  unless  they  be  quite  ripe. 

Another  Becipe  for  stewed  Peaches. 

Should  the  fruit  be  not  perfectly  ripe,  throw  it  into  boiling  water  and 
keep  it  just  simmering,  until  the  skin  can  be  easily  stripped  off.  Have 
ready  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar  boiled  to  a light  syrup  with  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water ; throw  in  the  peaches,  let  them  stew  softly 
until  quite  tender,  and  turn  them  often  that  they  may  be  equally  done  : 
after  they  are  dished,  add  a little  strained  lemon- juice  to  the  syrup,  and 
reduce  it  by  a few  minutes’  very  quick  boiling.  The  fruit  is  sometimes 
pared,  divided,  and  stoned,  then  gently  stewed  until  it  is  tender. 

Sugar,  8 oz. ; water,  J pint : 10  to  12  minutes.  Peaches,  6 or  7 j lemon- 
juice,  1 large  teaspoonful. 

Compote  of  Barberries  for  Dessert. 

When  this  fruit  is  first  ripe  it  requires,  from  its  excessive  acidity,  nearly 
its  weight  of  sugar  to  render  it  palatable  ; but  after  hanging  some  time 
upon  the  trees  it  becomes  much  mellowed  in  flavour,  and  may  be  suffi- 
ciently sweetened  with  a smaller  proportion.  According  to  the  state  of 
the  fruit  then,  take  for  each  pound  (leaving  it  in  bunches)  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  ounces  of  sugar,  and  boil  it  with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water 
until  it  forms  a syrup.  Throw  in  the  bunches  of  fruit,  and  simmer  them 
for  five  or  six  minutes.  If  their  weight  of  sugar  be  used,  they  will 
become  in  that  time  perfectly  transparent.  As  all  vessels  of  tin  affect 
the  colour  of  the  barberries,  they  should  be  boiled  in  a copper  stewpan, 
or  in  a German  enamelled  one,  which  would  be  far  better. 

Barberries,  1 lb. ; sugar,  12  to  16  oz. ; water,  f pint,  fruit  simmered  in 
syrup,  5 to  6 minutes. 

Black  Caps  Par  Excellence. 

{For  the  Second-course , or  for  Dessert. 

Cut  a dozen  fine  Norfolk  biffins  in  two  without  paring  them,  scoop  out 
the  cores,  and  fill  the  cavities  with  thin  strips  of  fresh  lemon-rind  and 
with  candied  orange-peel.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a flat  shallow  tin  with  a 
thick  layer  of  fine  pale  brown  sugar,  press  the  two  halves  of  each  apple 
together,  and  place  them  closely  in  the  tin  ; pour  half  a bottle  of  raisin  or 
of  any  other  sweet  wine  over  them,  and  be  careful  to  moisten  the  tops  of 
all ; sift  white  sugar  thickly  on  them,  and  set  the  tin  into  a very  hot 
oven  at  first,  that  the  outsides  of  the  apples  may  catch  or  become  black  ; 
then  draw  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  and  bake  them  gently  until 
they  are  soft  quite  through.  The  Norfolk  biffin  answers  for  this  dish  far 
better  than  any  other  kind  of  apple,  but  the  winter  queening,  and  some 
few  firm  sorts  besides,  can  be  used  for  it  with  fair  success.  These  for 
variety  may  be  cored  without  being  divided,  and  filled  with  orange 
marmalade.  The  black  caps  served  hot,  as  a second-course  dish,  are 
excellent. 

Norfolk  biffins,  12 ; rinds  fresh  lemons,  I to  2 ; candied  orange- rind,  2 to 
3 oz. ; pale  brown  sugar,  f lb. ; raisin  or  other  wine,  \ bottle  ; little  sifted 
sugar.  | to  1 hour,  or  more. 

Obs. — The  apples  dressed  as  above  resemble  a rich  confection,  and  will 
remain  good  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight ; sometimes  much  longer  even. 
The  recipe  is  an  admirable  one. 

Gateau  de  Pommes. 

Boil  together  for  fifteen  minutes  a pound  of  well-refined  sugar  and  half 
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a pint  of  water  ; then  add  a couple  ot  pounds  of  nonsuches,  or  of  any  other 
finely-flavoured  apples  which  can  be  boiled  easily  to  a smooth  pulp,  and 
the  juice  of  a couple  of  small  or  one  very  large  lemon.  Stew  these  gently 
until  the  mixture  is  perfectly  free  from  lumps,  then  boil  it  quickly,  keep- 
ing it  stirred,  without  quitting  it,  until  it  forms  a very  thick  and  dry 
marmalade.  A few  minutes  before  it  is  done  add  the  finely  grated  rinds 
of  a couple  of  lemons ; when  it  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  preserving-pan 
visible  and  dry,  press  it  into  moulds  of  tasteful  form  ; and  either  store  it 
for  winter  use,  or,  if  wanted  for  table,  serve  it  plain  for  dessert,  or  orna- 
ment it  with  spikes  of  blanched  almonds,  and  pour  a custard  round  it  for 
a second-course  dish  ( entremets .) 

Sugar,  1 lb. ; water,  J-  pint : 15  minutes.  Nonsuches  or  other  apples,  2 
lbs. ; juice,  1 large  or  2 small  lemons  : 2 hours  or  more. 

Gateau  of  Mixed  Fruits.  (Good.) 

Extract  the  juice  from  some  fresh  red  currants  by  simmering  them  very 
gently  for  a few  minutes  over  a slow  fire : strain  it  through  a folded  muslin, 
and  to  one  pound  of  it  add  a pound  and  a half  of  nonsuches  or  of  freshly- 
gathered  codlings,  pared,  and  rather  deeply  cored,  that  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  apple  may  be  avoided.  Boil  these  quite  slowly  until  the  mixture  is 
perfectly  smooth,  then,  to  evaporate  part  of  the  moisture,  let  the  boiling 
be  quickened.  In  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  draw  the  pan  from 
the  fire,  and  throw  in  gradually  a pound  and  a quarter  of  sugar  in  fine 
powder  : mix  it  well  with  the  fruit,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  continue  the 
boiling  rapidly  for  twenty  minutes  longer,  keeping  the  mixture  constantly 
stirred  ; put  it  into  a mould,  and  store  it,  when  cold,  for  winter  use,  or 
serve  it  for  dessert,  or  for  the  second  course  : in  the  latter  case  decorate 
it  with  spikes  of  blanched  almonds,  or  pistachio-nuts,  and  heap  solid 
whipped  cream  round  it,  or  pour  a custard  into  the  disk  For  dessert  it 
may  be  garnished  with  dice  of  the  palest  apple- jelly. 

Juice  of  red  currants,  1 lb. ; nonsuches,  or  codlings  (pared  and  cored), 
l£  lbs.  : 25  to  30  minutes.  Sugar,  1|  lbs.  : 20  minutes. 

Obs. — A portion  of  raspberries,  if  still  in  season,  may  be  mixed  with  the 
currants  for  this  gdteau , should  the  flavour  be  liked. 

For  other  and  excellent  varieties  of  the  gdteaux  of  fruit,  see  Newton 
solid  and  damson  solid,  Chapter  XXVII.  Bipe  peaches  and  nonsuches 
will  likewise  do  well  for  it.  Codlings  answer  perfectly  for  the  preceding 
recipe,  and  the  preparation  is  of  fine  colour  and  very  pleasant  flavour  : it 
ought  to  cut  ki  clear  firm  slices.  Other  varieties  of  fruit  can  be  mingled 
in  the  same  manner. 

Calf’s  Feet  Jelly.  (Entremets.) 

We  hear  inexperienced  housekeepers  frequently  complain  of  fhe  difficulty 
of  rendering  this  jelly  perfectly  transparent ; but  by  mixing  with  the 
other  ingredients,  while  quite  cold,  the  white,  and  the  crushed  shells  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  eggs,  and  allowing  the  head  of  scum  which  gathers 
on  the  jelly  to  remain  undisturbed  after  it  once  forms,  they  will  scarcely 
fail  to  obtain  it  clear.  It  should  be  strained  through  a thick  flannel,  or 
beaver-skin  bag  of  a conical  form  (placed  before  the  fire,  should  the  weather 
be  at  all  cold,  or  the  mixture  will  jelly  before  it  has  run  through),  and  if 
not  perfectly  clear  it  must  be  strained,  again  and  again,  until  it  becomes 
so ; though  we  generally  find  that  once  suffices.  Mix  thoroughly  in  a 
large  stewpan  five  half-pints  of  strong  calf’s  feet  stocky  a full  pint  of 
sherry,  half  a pound  of  sugar  roughly  powdered,  the  juice  of  two  fine 
lemons,  the  rind  of  one  and  a half  cut  very  thin,  the  whites  and  shells  of 
four  large  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass. 
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Let  these  remain  a few  minutes  off  the  fire,  that  the  sugar  may  dissolve 
more  easily  ; then  let  the  jelly  be  brought  to  boil  gradually,  and  do  not 
stir  it  after  it  begins  to  heat.  When  it  has  boiled  gently  for  sixteen 
minutes,  draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  a short  time  before  it  is 
poured  into  a jelly-bag,  under  which  a bowl  should  be  placed  to  receive  it. 
When  clear  and  cool,  put  it  into  moulds  which  have  been  laid  for  some 
hours  in  water  : these  should  always  be  of  earthenware  in  preference  to 
metal.  If  to  be  served  in  glasses,  or  roughed,  the  jelly  will  be  sufficiently 
firm  without  the  isinglass,  of  which,  however,  we  recommend  a small 
quantity  to  be  thrown  in  always  when  the  jelly  begins  to  boil,  as  it 
facilitates  the  clearing. 

Calf  s feet  stock,  2j  pints ; sugar,  \ lb.  ; sherry,  if  desired,  1 pint ; juice 
of  lemons,  2 large ; rinds  of  1^ ; whites  and  shells  of  eggs,  4 large  or  5 
small : 16  minutes.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs.  1. — After  the  jelly  has  dropped  through  the  bag,  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  beverage  may  be  obtained  by  pouring  in  some  boiling  water  ; 
from  one  to  three  half  pints,  according  to  the  quantity  of  jelly  which  has 
been  made.  The  same  plan  should  be  pursued  in  making  orange  or  lemon 
jelly  for  an  invalad. 

Obs.  2. — As  it  is  essential  to  the  transparency  of  calf’s  feet  jelly  of  all 
kinds  that  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  should  be  quite  cold  when  they 
are  mixed,  and  as  the  stock  can  only  be  measured  in  a liquid  state,  to 
which  it  must  be  reduced  by  heating,  the  better  plan  is,  to  measure  it 
when  it  is  first  strained  from  the  feet,  and  to  put  apart  the  exact  quantity 
required  for  a recipe  ; but  when  this  has  not  been  done,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  liquefy  it,  it  must  be  left  until  it  is  quite  cold  again  before  it  is  used. 
For  the  manner  of  preparing  and  clarifying  it,  see  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter. 

Another  Recipe  for  Calf  s Feet  Jelly. 

To  four  calf  s feet  well  cleaned  and  divided,  pour  a gallon  of  water  and 
let  them  stew  until  it  is  reduced  to  rather  less  than  two  quarts  ; or  if, 
after  the  flesh  has  quite  fallen  from  the  bones,  the  liquor  on  being  strained 
off  should  exceed  that  quantity,  reduce  it  by  rapid  boiling  in  a clean  un- 
covered pan  over  a very  clear  fire.  When  it  is  perfectly  firm  and  cold, 
take  it  clear  of  fat  and  sediment,  and  add  to  it  a bottle  of  sherry,  which 
should  be  of  good  quality  (for  poor,  thin  wines  are  not  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose),  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  broken  small,  the  juice 
of  five  large  or  six  moderate-sized  lemons,  and  the  whites,  with  the  shells 
finely  crushed,  of  seven  eggs,  or  of  more  should  they  be  very  small. 

The  rinds  of  three  lemons,  pared  exceedingly  thin,  may  be  poured  into 
the  jelly  a few  minutes  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  ; or  they  may  be 
put  into  the  jelly-bag  previously  to  its  being  poured  through,  when  they 
will  impart  to  it  a slight  and  delicate  flavour,  without  deepening  its  colour 
much.  If  it  is  to  be  moulded,  something  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass should  be  dropped  lightly  in  where  the  liquid  becomes  visible  through 
the  head  of  scum,  when  the  mixture  begins  to  boil ; for  if  not  sufficiently 
firm,  it  will  break  when  it  is  dished.  It  may  be  roughed,  or  served  in 
glasses  without  this  addition  ; and  in  a liquid  state  will  be  found  an  ad- 
mirable ingredient  for  Oxford,  or  other  punch. 

Calf’s  feet,  4 ; water,  1 gallon  : to  be  reduced  more  than  half.  Sherry 
1 bottle  ; sugar,  f lb.  (more  to  taste) ; juice  of  5 large  lemons,  or  of  six 
moderate-sized  ; whites  and  shells  of  7 eggs,  or  more  if  small ; rinds  of 
lemons,  3 (for  moulding,  nearly  f oz.  of  isinglass)  : 15  to  20  minutes.  Or 
as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — An  excellent  and  wholesome  jelly  for  young  people  may  be  made 
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with  good  orange  or  raisin  wine,  instead  of  sherry  ; to  either  of  these  the 
juice  of  three  or  four  oranges,  with  a small  portion  of  the  rind,  may  be 
added  instead  of  part  of  the  lemons. 

Modern  Varieties  of  Calf’s  Feet  Jelly. 

In  modery  cookery  a number  of  excellent  jellies  are  made  with  the  stock 
of  calves’  feet,  variously  flavoured.  Many  of  them  are  compounded  en- 
tirely without  wine,  a small  quantity  of  some  fine  liqueur  being  used  as  a 
substitute;  and  sometimes  cinnamon,  or  vanilla,  or  Seville  orange-rind 
with  a slight  portion  of  acid,  takes  the  place  of  this.  For  aristocratic  tables, 
indeed,  it  is  the  present  fashion  to  serve  them  very  lightly  and  delicately 
flavoured.  Their  cost  is  thus  materially  diminished.  Fresh  strawberries 
dropped  into  clear  calf’s  feet  jelly  just  before  it  sets,  imparts  a delicious 
fragrance  to  it,  when  they  are  of  a choice  kind  ; and  other  fruit  is  mingled 
with  it  often  ; but  none  has  so  good  an  effect,  though  many  sorts  when 
tastefully  employed  give  an  excellent  appearance  to  it 

Apple  Calf’s  Feet  Jelly. 

Pour  a quart  of  prepared  apple- juice  (see  beginning  of  chapter),  on  a 
pound  of  fresh  apples  pared  and  cored,  and  simmer  them  until  they  are 
well  broken  ; strain  the  juice,  and  let  it  stand  until  cold  ; then  measure, 
and  put  a pint  and  a hair  of  it  into  a stewpan  with  a quart  of  calf’s  feet 
stock,  nine  ounces  of  sugar  broken  small,  or  roundly  pounded,  the  juice 
of  two  fine  lemons,  and  the  thin  rinds  of  one  and  a half,  with  the  whites 
and  shells  of  eight  eggs.  Let  it  boil  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain  it 
through  a flannel-bag,  and  when  cool  put  it  into  moulds.  It  will  be  very 
clear,  and  firm,  and  of  pleasant  flavour.  Apples  of  good  quality  should 
be  used  for  it,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  must  be  regulated  by  the  time 
of  year,  as  the  fruit  will  have  lost  much  of  its  acidity  during  the  latte/ 
part  of  the  season.  This  recipe,  which  is  the  result  of  our  own  experiment 
and  which  we  have  found  very  successful,  was  first  tried  just  after 
Christmas,  with  Pearmains  and  Ripstone  pippins.  A little  syrup  of  pre- 
served ginger,  would,  perhaps,  to  some  tastes,  improve  the  jelly  ; but  we 
give  it  simply  as  we  have  had  it  proved  ourselves. 

Prepared  apple  juice,  1 quart ; fresh  apples,  1 lb. : £ to  f hour.  Strained 
juice,  l£  pints  ; calf’s  feet  stock,  1 quart ; sugar,  9 oz. ; juice  of  lemons,  2 ; 
rinds  of  li  ; whites  and  shells  of  eggs,  8 : 10  minutes. 

Obs. — We  would  recommend  the  substitution  of  quinces  for  apples  in 
this  recipe  as  likely  to  afford  a very  agreeable  variety  of  the  jelly  : or 
equal  portions  of  the  two  fruits  might  answer  well. 

Unless  the  stock  be  very  stiff,  add  isinglass  to  this,  as  to  the  calf’s  feet 
jelly,  when  it  is  to  be  moulded. 

Orange  Calf  s Feet  Jelly. 

( Author's  Recipe. ) 

To  a pint  and  a half  of  firm  calf’s  feet  stock,  put  a pint  of  stained  China- 
orange  juice  mixed  with  that  of  one  or  two  lemons  ; add  to  these  six 
ounces  of  sugar,  broken  small,  the  very  thin  rinds  of  three  oranges  and 
one  lemon,  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs  with  half  the  shells  crushed  small. 
Stir  these  gently  over  a clear  fire  until  the  head  of  scum  begins  to  form, 
but  not  at  all  afterwards.  Simmer  the  jelly  for  ten  minutes  from  the  first 
full  boil ; take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  stand  a little,  then  pour  it  through 
a jelly-bag  until  perfectly  clear.  This  is  an  original,  and  entirely  new 
recipe,  which  we  can  recommend  to  the  reader,  the  jelly  being  very  pale, 
beautifully  transparent,  and  delicate  in  flavour  : it  would,  we  think,  be 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  such  invalids  as  are  forbidden  to  take  wine  in  any 
form. 
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The  proportions  both  of  sugar  and  of  lemon- juice  must  be  somewhat 
varied  according  to  the  season  in  which  the  oranges  are  used. 

Strong  calf’s  feet  stock,  lj  pints ; strained  orange-juice,  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  lemon-juice,  1 pint ; sugar,  6 oz. ; rinds  of  oranges,  3 ; of 
lemon,  1 : 10  minutes. 

Obs.—A  small  pinch  of  isinglass  thrown  into  the  jelly  when  it  begins  to 
boil  will  much  assist  to  clear  it.  When  the  flavour  or  Seville  oranges  is 
liked,  two  or  three  can  be  used  with  the  sweet  ones. 

Orange  Isinglass  Jelly. 

To  render  this  perfectly  transparent  the  juice  of  the  fruit  must  be 
filtered,  and  the  isinglass  clarified  ; but  it  is  not  usual  to  take  so  much 
trouble  for  it.  Strain  as  clear  as  possible,  first  through  a sieve  or  muslin, 
then  through  a thick  cloth  or  jelly  bag,  one  quart  of  China  orange- juice, 
mixed  with  as  much  lemon- juice  as  will  give  it  an  agreeable  degree  of 
acidity,  or  with  a small  proportion  ofSeville  orange-juice.  Dissolve  two 
ounces  and  a half  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  water,  skim  it  well,  throw  in 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a few  strips  of  the  orange-rind,  pour  in  the 
orange- juice,  stir  the  whole  well  together,  skim  it  clean  without  allowing 
it  to  boil,  strain  it  through  a cloth  or  through  a muslin,  many  times  folded, 
and  when  nearly  cold  put  it  into  the  moulds.*^  This  jelly  is  sometimes 
made  without  any  water,  by  dissolving  the  isinglass  and  sugar  in  the 
juice  of  the  fruit. 

Orange-juice,  1 quart ; water,  1 pint ; isinglass,  oz. ; sugar,  J lb. 

Very  Fine  Orange  Jelly. 

( Sussex  Place  Recipe.) 

On  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the  finest  isinglass,  pour  a full  but  an  exact 
pint  of  spring  water  ; press  down  the  isinglass  and  turn  it  over  until  the 
whole  is  well  moistened  ; then  place  it  over  a gentle  fire  and  let  it  dissolve 
gradually  ; remove  the  scum  after  it  has  simmered  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  pour  it  out,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  In  another  pint  of 
spring  water  boil  a pound  of  highly  refined  sugar  for  five  or  six  minutes  ; 
turn  this  syrup  into  a bowl,  and  when  it  is  only  just  warm,  throw  into  it 
the  very  thinly  pared  rinds  of  two  fine  lemons,  of  two  Seville  oranges, 
and  of  two  China  oranges,  with  the  juice  of  five  China,  and  of  two  Seville 
oranges,  and  of  three  lemons.  When  this  mixture  is  cold,  but  nob 
beginning  to  thicken,  mix  it  well  with  the  liquid  isinglass,  ana  strain  it 
through  a fine  lawn  sieve,  or  through  a square  of  muslin  folded  in  four  ; 
pour  it  into  moulds  which  have  been  laid  in  cold  water,  and  when  wanted 
for  the  table,  loosen  it  from  them  by  wrapping  about  them,  closely,  a 
cloth  which  has  been  dipped  into  boiling  water,  and  by  passing  a knife 
round  the  edges. 

Nothing  can  be  more  refined  and  delicate  in  flavour  than  the  above  ; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  jelly  may  be  improved  by  clarifying  the 
isinglass,  and  its  colour  by  boiling  the  fruit-rinds  in  the  syrup  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  and  by  leaving  them  in  it  until  it  is  strained.  The  oranges 
and  lemons,  if  good,  will  yield  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  juice,  and  the  quantity  of  jelly  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  one  large  high 
mould,  or  two  smaller  ones  which  contain  about  a pint  and  a quarter  each. 

When  the  isinglass  is  clarified,  allow  half  an  ounce  more  of  it : take 
about  a teaspoonful  of  the  white  of  a fresh  egg,  beat  it  a little,  aad  the 
pint  of  cold  water  to  it,  whisk  them  together  for  a minute  or  two,  and 

* In  France,  orange-jelly  is  very  commonly  served  in  the  halved  rinds  oT  the 
fruit,  or  in  little  baskets  made  as  we  shall  hereafter  direct,  see  following  page. 
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then  pour  them  on  the  isinglass  ; stir  it  occasionally  as  it  is  heating,  but 
not  after  the  head  of  scum  is  formed : boil  it  gently  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  skim  and  strain  it.  The  oranges  and  lemons  should  be  dipped 
into  fresh  water  and  wiped  dry  before  they  are  pared ; and  should  a 
muslin  strainer  (that  is  to  say,  a large  square  of  common  clean  muslin)  be 
used  for  the  jelly,  it  should  be  laid  after  being  washed  in  the  usual  manner 
into  plenty  of  hot  water,  and  then  into  oold,  and  be  well  rinsed  in,  and 
wrung  from  each. 

Oranges  filled  with  Jelly. 

This  is  one  of  the  fanciful  dishes  which  make  a pretty  appearance  on  a 
supper-table,  and  are  acceptable  when  much  variety  is  desired.  Take 
some  very  fine  China  oranges,  and  with  the  point  of  a small  knife  cut  out 
from  the  top  of  each  a round  about  the  size  of  a shilling  ; then  with  the 
small  end  of  a tea  or  an  egg  spoon,  empty  them  entirely,  taking  great 
care  not  to  break  the  rinds.  Throw  these  into  cold  water,  and  make  jelly 
of  the  juice,  which  must  be  well  pressed  from  the  pulp,  and  strained  as 
clear  as  possible.  Colour  one  half  a fine  rose  colour  with  prepared 
cochineal,  and  leave  the  other  very  pale  ; when  it  is  nearly  cold,  drain 
and  wipe  the  orange  rinds,  and  fill  them  with  alternate  stripes  of  the  two 
jellies  ; when  they  are  perfectly  cold  cut  them  into  quarters,  and  dispose 
them  tastefully  in  a dish  with  a few  light  branches  of  myrtle  between 
them.  Calf’s  feet  or  any  other  variety  of  jelly,  or  different  blanc-manges, 
may  be  used  at  choice  to  fill  the  rinds  ; the  colours,  however,  should  con- 
trast as  much  as  possible. 

To  Make  Orange  Baskets  for  Jelly. 

The  oranges  for  these  should  be  large.  First,  mark  the  handle  of  the 
basket  evenly  across  the  stalk  end  of  the  fruit  with  the  back  of  a small 
knife,  or  with  a silver  one,  and  let  it  be  quite  half  an  inch  wide ; then 
trace  a line  across  from  one  end  of  the  handle  to  the  other  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  orange,  and  when  the  other  side  is  marked  in  the  same 
way,  cut  just  through  the  rind  with  the  point  of  a penknife,  being  careful 
not  to  pierce  the  fruit  itself  ; next,  with  a tea  or  dessertspoon  take  off  the 
quartered  rind  on  either  side  of  the  handle  ; pass  a penknife  under  the 
handle  itself  ; work  the  point  of  a spoon  gently  between  the  orange  and 
the  basket,  until  they  are  separated  in  every  part : then  take  the  fruit 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  press  it  carefully  out  through  one  of 
the  spaces  on  either  side  of  the  handle. 

Baskets  thus  made  may  be  filled  with  any  of  the  jellies  of  which  the 
recipes  are  given  here : but  they  should  be  nearly  cold  before  they  aro 
poured  in  ; and  they  ought  also  to  be  very  clear.  Some  of  the  baskets 
may  be  filled  with  ratifias,  and  dished  alternately  with  those  which  con- 
tain the  jelly. 

Lemon  Calf  s Feet  Jelly. 

Break  up  a quart  of  strong  calf’s  feet  stock,  which  should  have  been 
measured  while  in  a liquid  state  ; let  it  be  quite  clear  of  fat  and  sediment, 
for  which  a small  additional  quantity  should  be  allowed  ; add  to  it  a not 
very  full  half -pint  of  strained  lemon- juice,  and  ten  ounces  of  sugar,  broken 
small  (rather  more  or  less  according  to  the  state  of  the  fruit),  the  rind  of 
one  lemon  pared  as  thin  as  possible,  or  of  from  two  to  three  when  a full 
flavour  of  it  is  liked,  and  the  whites  with  part  of  the  shells  crushed  small, 
of  five  large  or  of  six  small  eggs.  Proceed  as  for  the  preceding  jellies,  and 
when  the  mixture  has  boiled  five  minutes  throw  in  a small  pinch  of 
isinglass  ; continue  the  boiling  for  five  or  six  minutes  longer,  draw  the 
pan  from  the  fire,  let  it  stand  to  settle ; then  turn  it  into  the  jelly-bag. 
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We  have  found  it  always  perfectly  clear  with  once  passing  through  ; but 
should  it  not  be  so,  pour  it  in  a second  time. 

Strong  calf’s  feet  stock,  1 quart ; strained  lemon-juice,  short  J pint ; 
sugar,  10  oz.  (more  or  less  according  to  state  of  fruit) ; rind  of  from  1 to  3 
large  lemons  ; whites  and  parts  of  shells  of  5 large  or  six  small  eggs  : 5 
minutes.  Pinch  of  isinglass  : 5 minutes  longer.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — About  seven  large  lemons  will  produce  the  half  pint  of  juice. 
This  quantity  is  for  one  mould  only.  The  jelly  will  be  found  almost 
colourless  unless  much  of  the  rinds  b©  used,  and  as  perfectly  transparent 
as  clear  spring  water  : it  is  also  very  agreeable  in  flavour.  For  variety, 
part  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit  might  be  omitted,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
maraschino,  or  any  other  rich  white  liqueur  of  appropriate  flavour  ; and 
to  render  it  safer  eating,  some  syrup  of  preserved  ginger  would  be  an 
excellent  addition. 

Constantia  Jelly. 

Infuse  in  a pint  of  water  for  five  minutes  the  rind  of  half  a Seville 
orange,  pared  extremely  thin  ; add  an  ounce  of  isinglass  ; and  when  this 
is  dissolved  throw  in  four  ounces  of  good  sugar  in  lumps ; stir  well,  and 
simmer  the  whole  for  a few  minutes,  then  mix  with  it  four  large  wine- 
glassfuls  of  Constantia,  and  strain  the  jelly  through  a fine  cloth  of  close 
texture ; let  it  settle  and  cool,  then  pour  it  gently  from  any  sediment 
there  may  be,  into  a mould  which  has  been  laid  for  an  hour  or  two  into 
the  water.  We  had  this  jelly  made  in  the  first  instance  for  an  invalid 
who  was  forbidden  to  take  acids,  and  it  proved  so  agreeable  in  flavou  r 
that  we  can  recommend  it  for  the  table.  The  isinglass,  with  an  additional 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  might  be  clarified,  and  the  sugar  and  orange-rind 
boiled  with  it  afterwards. 

Water,  1 pint ; rind,  ^ Seville  orange : 5 minutes.  Isinglass,  1 oz.  ; 
sugar,  4 oz.  : 5 to  7 minutes  Constantia,  4 large  wineglassfuls. 

Rhubarb  Isinglass  Jelly. 

{Author's  Original  Recipe.  Good.) 

A jelly  of  beautiful  tint,  and  excellent  flavour,  may  be  made  with  fresh 
young  rhubarb-stems,  either  of  the  giant  or  dwarf  kind,  if  they  be  of  a 
bright  pink  colour.  Wash,  and  drain  or  wipe  them  ; slice  without  paring 
them,  taking  them  quite  free  from  any  coarse  or  discoloured  parts.  Put 
two  pounds  and  a half,  and  a quart  of  water  into  an  enamelled  stewpan, 
which  is  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  than  any  other ; throw  in  two 
ounces  of  sugar  in  lumps,  and  boil  the  rhubarb  very  gently  for  twenty- 
minutes,  or  until  it  is  thoroughly  stewed,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  thicken 
the  juice..  Strain  it  through  a muslin  folded  in  four  ; measure  a pint  and 
a half  of  it ; heat  it  afresh  in  a clean  pan  : add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the 
finest  isinglass,  and  six  ounces  or  more  of  the  best  sugar  in  large  lumps  ; 
stir  it  often  until  the  isinglass  is  entirely  dissolved,  then  let  it  boil  quickly 
for  a few  minutes  to  throw  up  the  scum  ; clear  this  off  carefully,  and  strain 
the  jelly  twice  through  a muslin  strainer,*  folded  as  the  first ; let  it  cool, 
and  mould  it  as  usual. 

Strawberry  Isinglass  Jelly. 

A great  variety  of  equally  elegant  and  excellent  jellies  for  the  table 
may  be  made  with  clarified  isinglass,  clear  syrup,  and  the  juice  of  almost 

* These  muslin  strainers  should  be  large,  as  it  i9  necessary  to  fold  them  in  general 
to  a quarter  ®f  thek  original  rise,  to  render  them  sufficiently  thick  for  clearing  juiee 
or  jelly. 
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any  kind  of  fresh  fruit ; but  as  the  process  of  making  them  is  nearly  the 
same  for  all,  we  shall  limit  our  recipes  to  one  or  two,  which  will  serve 
to  direct  the  makers  for  the  rest.  Boil  together  quickly  for  fifteen 
minutes  one  pint  of  water  and  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  very  good 
sugar  ; measure  a quart  of  ripe  richly-flavoured  strawberries  without  their 
stalks ; the  scarlet  answer  best,  from  the  colour  which  they  give  : on 
these  pour  the  boiling  syrup,  and  let  them  stand  all  night.  The  next  day 
clarify  two  ounces  and  a half  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  water,  as  directed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter ; drain  the  S3n*up  from  the  strawberries  very 
elosely,  add  to  it  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  red  currant  juice,  and  the 
clear  juice  of  one  large  or  two  small  lemons  ; and  when  the  isinglass  is 
nearly  cold  mix  the  whole  and  put  it  into  moulds. 

The  French,  who  excel  in  these  fruit-jellies,  always  mix  the  separate 
ingredients  when  they  are  almost  cold  ; and  they  also  place  them  over 
ice  for  an  hour  or  so  after  they  are  moulded,  which  is  a great  advantage, 
as  they  then  require  less  isinglass,  and  are  in  consequence  much  more 
delicate.  When  the  fruit  abounds,  instead  of  throwing  it  into  the  syrup, 
bruise  slightly  from  three  to  four  pints,  throw  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
over  it,  and  let  the  juice  flow  from  it  for  an  hour  or  two  ; then  pour  a little 
water  over,  and  use  the  juice  without  boiling,  which  will  give  a jelly  of 
finer  flavour  than  the  other. 

Water,  1 pint ; sugar,  f lb. : 15  minutes.  Strawberries,  1 quart ; 
isinglass,  2£  oz.  ; water,  1 pint  (white  of  egg,  1 to  2 teaspoonfuls) ; juice, 
1 large  or  2 small  lemons.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Fancy  Jellies. 

Transparent  jelly  is  shown  to  much  advantage,  and  is  particularly 
brilliant  in  appearance,  when  moulded  in  shapes,  and  which  are  now  very 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  centre  spaces  can  be  filled,  after  the  jelly  is  dished,  with  very  light 
whipped  cream,  coloured  and  flavoured  so  as  to  eat  agreeably  with  it,  and 
to  please  the  eye  as  well : this  may  be  tastefully  garnished  with  preserved, 
or  with  fresh  fruit.  Numerous  and  very  varied  designs  may  be  had  in 
abundance  in  the  shops. 

Italian  Jelly. 

Italian  jelly  is  made  by  half  filling  a mould  of  convenient  form,  and 
laying  round  upon  it  in  a chain,  as  soon  as  it  is  set,  some  blanc- mange 
made  rather  firm,  and  cut  of  equal  thickness  and  size,  with  a small  round 
cutter;  the  mould  is  then  filled  with  the  remainder  of  the  jelly,  which 
must  be  nearly  cold,  but  not  beginning  to  set.  Brandied  morella  cherries, 
drained  very  dry,  are  sometimes  dropped  into  moulds  of  pale  jelly  ; and 
fruits,  either  fresh  or  preserved,  are  arranged  in  them  with  exceedingly 
good  effect  when  skilfully  managed ; but  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
having  a mould  for  the  purpose,  with  another  of  smaller  size  fixed  in  it  by 
means  of  slight  wires,  which  hook  on  to  the  edge  of  the  outer  one.  By 
pouring  water  into  this  it  may  easily  be  detached  from  the  jelly  ; the 
fruit  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  space  left  by  it,  and  the  whole  filled  up 
with  more  jelly  ; to  give  the  proper  effect,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
dish  will  be  reversed  when  sene  to  table. 

Queen  Mab’s  Pudding. 

(An  Elegant  Summer  Dish,) 

Throw  into  a pint  of  new  milk  the  thin  rind  of  a small  lemon,  and  six 
or  eight  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  bruised  ; or  substitute  for  these  half 
a pod  of  vanilla  cut  small,  heat  it  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  keep 
it  at  the  point  of  boiling  until  it  is  strongly  flavoured,  then  add  a small 
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pinch  of  salt,  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  finest  isinglass,  or  a 
full  ounce  should  the  weather  be  extremely  warm  ; when  this  is  dissolved, 
strain  the  milk  through  a muslin,  and  put  it  into  a clean  saucepan,  with 
from  four  to  five  ounces  and  a half  of  sugar  in  lumps,  and  half  a pint  of 
rich  cream ; give  the  whole  one  boil,  and  then  stir  it,  briskly  and  by 
degrees,  to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  fresh  eggs ; next,  thicken  the 
mixture  as  a custard,  over  a gentle  fire,  but  do  not  hazard  its  curdling  ; 
when  it  is  of  tolerable  consistence,  pour  it  out,  and  continue  the  stirring 
until  it  is  half  cold,  then  mix  with  it  an  ounce  and  a half  of  candied  citron, 
cut  in  small  spikes,  and  a couple  of  ounces  of  dried  cherries,  and  pour  it 
into  a mould  rubbed  with  a drop  of  oil  : when  turned  out  it  will  have  the 
appearance  of  a pudding.  From  two  to  three  ounces  of  preserved  ginger, 
well  drained  and  sliced,  may  be  substituted  for  the  cherries,  and  an  ounce 
of  pistachio-nuts,  blanched  and  split,  for  the  citron  : these  will  make  an 
elegant  variety  of  the  dish,  and  the  syrup  of  the  ginger,  poured  round  as 
sauce,  will  be  a further  improvement. 

Currants  steamed  until  tender,  and  candied  orange  or  lemon-rind,  are 
often  used  instead  of  the  cherries,  and  the  well-sweetened  juice  of  straw- 
berries, raspberries  (white  or  red),  apricots,  peaches,  or  syrup  of  pine- 
apple, will  make  an  agreeable  sauce  ; a small  quantity  of  this  last  will  also 
give  a delicious  flavour  to  the  pudding  itself,  when  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients.  Cream  may  be  substituted  entirely  for  the  milk,  when  its 
richness  is  considered  desirable. 

New  milk,  1 pint ; rind  1 small  lemon  ; bitter  almonds,  6 to  8 (or  vanilla, 
f j)od) ; salt,  few  grains  ; isinglass,  J oz.  (1  oz.  in  sultry  weather)  ; sugar, 
44  oz.  ; cream,  4 pint ; yolks,  6 eggs  ; dried  cherries,  2 oz. ; candied  citron, 
14  oz. ; (or,  preserved  ginger,  2 to  3 oz.,  and  the  syrup  as  sauce,  and  1 oz. 
of  blanched  pistachio-nuts  ; or  4 oz.  currants,  steamed  20  minutes,  and  2 
oz.  candied  orange-rind).  For  sauce,  sweetened  juice  of  strawberries, 
raspberries,  or  plums,  or  pine-apple  syrup.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities 
in  proportion. 

Obs. — The  currants  should  be  steamed  in  an  earthen  cullender,  placed 
over  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  covered  with  the  lid.  It  will  be  a 
great  improvement  to  place  the  pudding  over  ice  for  an  hour  before  it  is 
served. 

Nesselrode  Cream. 

Shell  and  blanch  (see  Chapter  XX.)  twenty-four  fine  Spanish  chestnuts, 
and  put  them  with  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water  into  a small  and 
delicately  clean  saucepan.  When  they  have  simmered  from  six  to  eight 
minutes,  add  to  them  two  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and  let  them  stew  very 
gently  until  they  are . perfectly  tender  ; then  drain  them  from  the  water, 
pound  them,  while  still  warm,  to  a smooth  paste,  and  press  them  through 
the  back  of  a fine  sieve.  While  this  is  being  done,  dissolve  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  in  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  put  to  it  as  much 
cream  as  will,  with  a small  quantity  of  water  used,  make  half  a pint,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  about  the  third  of  a pod  of  vanilla,  cut  small,  and  well 
bruised,  and  a strip  or  two  of  fresh  lemon-rind,  pared  extremely  thin. 
Give  these  a minute’s  boil,  and  then  keep  them  quite  hot  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  until  a strong  flavour  of  the  vanilla  is  obtained. 

Now,  mix  gradually  with  the  chestnuts  half  a pint  of  rich,  unboiled 
cream,  straki  the  other  half  pint  through  a fine  muslin,  and  work  the 
whole  well  together  until  it  becomes  very  thick  ; then  stir  to  it  a couple 
of  ounces  of  dried  cherries,  cut  into  quarters,  and  two  of  candied  citron, 
divided  into  very  small  dice.  Press  the  mixture  into  a mould  which  has 
been  rubbed  with  a particle  of  the  purest  salad-oil.  and  in  a few  hours  it 
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will  be  ready  for  table.  The  cream  should  be  sufficiently  stiff,  when  the 
fruit  is  added,  to  prevent  its  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and  both  kinds  should 
be  dry  when  they  are  used. 

Chestnuts,  large,  24 ; water,  f pint ; sugar,  2 oz. ; isinglass,  \ oz.  ; water, 
3 to  4 tablespoonfuls ; cream,  nearly  i pint ; vanilla,  ^ of  pod  ; lemon- 
rind,  £ of  1 large  : infuse  20  minutes  or  more.  Unboiled  cream,  4 pint ; 
dried  cherries,  2 oz. ; candied  citron,  2 oz. 

Obs. — When  vanilla  cannot  easily  be  obtained,  a little  noyeau  may  be 
substituted  for  it,  but  a full  weight  of  isinglass  must  then  be  used. 

Creme  k la  Comtesse,  or  the  Countess’s  Cream. 

Prepare  as  above,  boil  and  pound,  eighteen  fine  sound  chestnuts  ; mix 
with  them  gradually,  after  they  have  been  pressed  through  a fine  sieve, 
half  a pint  of  rich  sweet  cream  ; dissolve  in  half  a pint  of  new  milk  a half- 
ounce  of  isinglass,  then  add  to  them  from  six  to  eight  bitter  almonds, 
blanched  and  bruised,  with  two-thirds  of  the  rind  of  a small  lemon,  cut 
extremely  thin,  and  two  ounces  and  a half  of  sugar ; let  these  simmer 
gently  for  five  minutes,  and  then  remain  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  awhile. 
When  the  milk  is  strongly  flavoured,  strain  it  through  muslin,  press  the 
whole  of  it  through,  ana  stir  it  by  degrees  to  the  chestnuts  and  cr  eam  ; 
beat  the  mixture  smooth,  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  put  it  into  a 
mould  rubbed  with  oil,  or  into  one  which  has  been  dipped  in  water  and 
shaken  nearly  free  of  the  moisture. 

If  set  into  a cool  place,  it  will  be  ready  for  table  in  six  or  eight  hours. 
It  has  a pretty  appearance  when  partially  stuck  with  pistachio-nuts, 
blanched,  dried,  and  cut  in  spikes,  their  bright  green  colour  rendering 
them  very  ornamental  to  dishes  of  this  kind  ; as  they  are,  however,  much 
more  expensive  than  almonds,  they  can  be  used  more  sparingly,  or  inter- 
mingled with  spikes  of  the  firm  outer  rind  of  candied  citron. 

Chestnuts,  18  ; water,  full  \ pint ; sugar,  1 oz. : 15  to  25  minutes,  or  more* 
Cream,  J pint ; new  milk,  \ pint ; isinglass,  £ oz. ; bitter  almonds,  6 to  8 ; 
lemon-rind,  two-thirds  of  1 ; sugar,  2j  oz.* 

Obs. — This  is  a very  delicate  kind  of  sweet  dish,  which  we  can  particu- 
larly recommend  to  our  readers  ; it  may  be  rendered  more  rechercht  by  a 
flavouring  of  maraschino,  but  must  then  have  a little  addition  of  isinglass. 
The  preparations,  without  this  last  ingredient,  will  be  found  excellent 
iced. 

Rich  Trifle  with  Wine. 

Take  equal  parts  of  wine  and  brandy,  about  a wineglassful  of  each,  or 
two-thirds  of  good  sherry  or  Madeira,  and  one  of  spirit,  or  in  place  of 
the  wine  and  spirit  use  flavouring  essences.  Soak  in  the  mixture  four 
sponge-biscuits,  and  half  a pound  of  macaroons  and  ratifias  ; cover  the 
bottom  of  the  trifle-dish  with  part  of  these,  and  pour  upon  them  a full 
pint  of  rich  boiled  custard  made  with  three-quarters  of  a pint,  or  rather 
more,  of  milk  and  cream  taken  in  equal  portions,  and  six  eggs.  Lay  the 
remainder  of  the  soaked  cakes  upon  it,  and  pile  over  the  whole,  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  the  whipped  syllabub  of  following  pages, 
previously  well  drained  ; then  sweeten  and  flavour  slightly  with  wine  only 
less  than  half  a pint  of  thin  cream  (or  of  cream  and  milk  mixed) ; wash 
and  wipe  the  whisk,  and  whip  it  to  the  lightest  possible  froth  ; take  it  off 
with  a skimmer  and  heap  it  gently  over  the  trifle. 

Macaroons  and  ratifias,  \ lb. : wine  and  brandy  mixed  if  desired,  | pint : 

* The  proportions  both  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  cream  must  be  increased  for  a 
large  mould. 
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rich  boiled  custard,  1 pint ; whipped  syllabub  (see  following  pages) ; light 
froth  to  cover  the  whole,  short  \ pint  of  cream  and  milk  mixed ; sugar, 
dessertspoonful.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Trifle  Without  Wine. 

(Very  Good.) 

Flavour  pleasantly  with  lemon  rind  and  cinnamon,  a pint  of  rich  cream, 
after  having  taken  from  it  as  much  as  will  mix  smoothly  to  a thin  batter 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  the  finest  flour  ; sweeten  it  with  six  ounces  of  well- 
rehned  sugar  in  lumps  ; place  it  over  a clear  fire  in  a delicately  clean 
saucepan,  and  when  it  boils  stir  in  the  flour,  and  simmer  it  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  stirring  it  gently  without  ceasing  ; then  pour  it  out,  and  when 
it  is  quite  cold  mix  with  it  by  degrees  the  strained  juice  of  two  moderate- 
sized  and  very  fresh  lemons.  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  macaroons, 
cover  the  bottom  ol  a glass  dish  with  a portion  of  them,  pour  in  a part  of 
the  cream,  lay  the  remainder  of  the  macaroons  upon  it,  add  the  rest  of  the 
cream,  and  ornament  it  with  candied  citron  sliced  thin.  It  should  be 
made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted  for  table.  The  requisite  flavour  may  be 
given  to  this  dish  by  infusing  in  the  cream  the  very  thin  rind  of  a lemon, 
and  part  of  a stick  of  cinnamon  slightly  bruised,  and  then  straining  it 
before  the  flour  is  added  ; or,  these  and  tne  sugar  may  be  boiled  together 
with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  water,  to  a strongly  flavoured  syrup,  which, 
after  having  been  passed  through  a muslin  strainer,  may  be  stirred  into 
the  cream.  Some  cooks  boil  the  cinnamon  and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon 
with  all  the  other  ingredients,  but  the  cream  has  then  to  be  pressed  through 
a sieve  after  it  is  made,  a process  which  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid. 
It  may  be  flavoured  with  vanilla  and  maraschino,  or  with  orange-blossoms 
at  pleasure  ; but  it  is  excellent  made  as  above. 

Rich  cream,  1 pint ; sugar,  6 oz.  ; rind,  1 lemon  ; cinnamon,  1 drachm  ; 
flour,  4 teaspoonfuls ; juice,  2 lemons ; macaroons,  4 oz.  ; candied  citron, 
1 to  2 oz.  Or  as  required,  Jess  quantities  in  proportion. 

Tipsy  Cake,  or  Brandy  Trifle. 

The  old  fashioned  mode  of  preparing  this  dish  was  to  soak  a light  sponge 
or  Savoy  cake  in  as  much  good  French  brandy  as  it  could  absorb  ; then  to 
stick  it  full  of  blanched  almonds  cut  into  whole-length  spikes,  and  to  pour 
a rich  cold  boiled  custard  round  it.  It  is  more  usual  now  to  pour  white 
wine  over  the  cake,  or  a mixture  of  wine  and  brandy ; with  this  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  is  sometimes  mixed. 

Chantilly  Basket  filled  with  Whipped  Cream  and  Fresh  Strawberries. 

Take  a mould  of  any  sort  that  will  serve  to  form  the  basket  on,  just  dip 
the  edge  of  some  macaroons  into  melted  barley  sugar,  and  fasten  them 
together  with  it  ; take  it  out  of  the  mould,  keep  it  in  a dry  place  until 
wanted,  then  fill  it  high  with  whipped  strawberry  cream  which  has  been 
drained  on  a sieve  from  the  preceding  day,  and  stick  very  fine  ripe  straw- 
berries over  it.  It  should  not  be  filled  until  just  before  it  is  served. 

Very  Good  Lemon  Creams  made  without  Cream. 

Pour  over  the  very  thin  rinds  of  two  moderate-sized  but  perfectly  sound 
fresh  lemons  and  six  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of  spring  water,  and  let 
them  remain  for  six  hours  : then  add  the  strained  juice  of  the  lemons,  and 
five  fresh  eggs  well  beaten  and  also  strained  ; take  out  the  lemon-rind, 
and  stir  the  mixture  without  ceasing  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  has  boiled 
softly  from  six  to  eight  minutes  : it  will  not  curdle  as  it  would  did  milk 
supply  the  place  of  the  water  and  lemon- juice.  The  creams  are,  we  think* 
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more  delicate,  though  not  quite  so  thick,  when  the  yolks  only  of  six  eggs 
are  used  for  them.  They  will  keep  well  for  nearly  a week  in  really  cold 
weather. 

Rinds  of  lemons,  2 ; sugar,  6 oz.  (or  8 when  a very  sweet  dish  is  pre- 
ferred) ; cold  water,  | pint : 6 hours.  Juice  of  lemons,  2 ; eggs,  5 : to  be 
boiled  softly  6 to  8 minutes.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — Lemon  creams  may,  on  occasion,  be  more  expeditiously  prepared, 
by  rasping  the  rind  of  the  fruit  upon  the  sugar  which  is  used  for  them  ; 
or,  by  paring  it  thin,  and  boiling  it  for  a few  minutes  with  the  lemon- 
juice,  sugar,  and  water,  before  they  are  stirred  to  the  eggs. 

Fruit  Creams. 

These  are  very  quickly  and  easily  made,  by  mixing  with  good  cream  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  the  sweetened  juice  of  fresh  fruit,  or  of  well-made 
i'ruit  jelly  or  jam,  to  flavour  it : a few  drops  of  prepared  cochineal  may 
be  added  to  deepen  the  colour  when  it  is  required  for  any  particular 
purpose.  A quarter  of  a pint  of  strawberry  or  raspberry  jelly  will  fully 
flavour  a pint  of  cream  : a very  little  lemon-juice  improves  almost  all 
compositions  of  this  kind.  When  jam  is  used  it  must  first  be  gradually 
mixed  with  the  cream,  and  then  worked  through  a sieve,  to  take  out  the 
seed  or  skin  of  the  fruit. 

All  fresh  juice,  for  this  purpose,  must  of  course,  be  cold  ; that  of  straw- 
berries is  best  obtained  by  crushing  the  fruit  and  strewing  sugar  over  it. 
Peaches,  pine- apple,  apricots,  or  nectarines,  may  be  simmered  for  a few 
minutes  in  a little  syrup,  and  this,  drained  well  from  them,  will  serve 
extremely  well  to  mix  with  the  cream  when  it  has  become  thoroughly 
cold : the  lemon- juice  shoud  be  added  to  all  of  these.  When  the  ingredients 
are  well  blended,  lightly  whisk  or  mill  them  to  a froth  ; take  this  off  with 
a skimmer  as  it  rises,  and  lay  it  upon  a fine  sieve  reversed,  to  drain,  or  if 
it  is  to  be  served  in  glasses,  fill  them  with  it  at  once. 

Italian  Creams. 

Italian  creams  are  either  fruit-flavoured  only,  or  mixed  with  wine  like 
syllabubs,  then  whisked  to  a stiff  froth  and  put  into  a perforated  mould, 
into  which  a muslin  is  first  laid  ; or  into  a small  hair  sieve  (which  must 
also  first  be  lined  with  the  muslin),  and  left  to  drain  until  the  following 
day,  when  the  cream  must  be  very  gently  turned  out,  and  dished,  and 
garnished,  as  fancy  may  direct. 

Very  Superior  Whipped  Syllabubs. 

Weigh  seven  ounces  of  fine  sugar  and  rasp  on  it  the  rinds  of  two  fresh 
sound  lemons  of  good  size,  then  pound  or  roll  it  to  powder,  and  put  it  into 
a bowl  with  the  strained  juice  of  the  lemons,  two  large  glasses  of  sherry, 
and  two  of  brandy  ; when  the  sugar  is  dissolved  add  a pint  of  very  fresh 
cream,  and  whisk  or  mill  the  mixture  well ; take  off  the  froth  as  it  rises, 
and  put  it  into  glasses.  These  syllabubs  will  remain  good  for  several 
days,  and  should  always  be  made  if  possible,  four-and-twenty  hours  before 
they  are  wanted  for  table.  The  full  flavour  of  the  lemon-rind  is  obtained 
with  less  trouble  than  in  rasping,  by  paring  it  very  thin  indeed,  and  in- 
fusing it  for  some  hours  in  the  juice  of  the  fruit. 

Sugar,  7 oz. ; rind  and  juice  of  lemons,  2 ; sherry,  2 large  winegLassfuls ; 
brandy,  2 wineglassfuls  : cream,  1 pint. 

Obs. — These  proportions  are  sufficient  for  two  dozens  or  more  of 
syllabubs  ; they  are  often  made  with  almost  equal  quantities  of  wine  and 
•cream 
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Good  Common  Elanc-Mange. 

(Author's  Recipe.) 

Infuse  for  an  hour  in  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  the  very  thin  rind 
of  one  small,  or  of  half  a large  lemon  and  four  or  five  bitter  almonds, 
blanched  and  bruised,*  then  add  two  ounces  of  sugar,  or  rather  more  for 
persons  who  like  the  blanc-mange  very  sweet,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
isinglass.  Boil  them  gently  over  a clear  fire,  stirring  them  often  until 
this  last  is  dissolved  ; take  off  the  scum,  stir  in  half  a pint,  or  rather  more 
of  rich  cream,  and  strain  the  blanc-mange  into  a bowl ; it  snould  be  moved 
gently  with  a spoon  until  nearly  cold  to  prevent  the  cream  from  settling 
on  the  surface.  Before  it  is  moulded,  mix  with  it  by  degrees  any  flavouring 
essence  fancied. 

New  milk,  pints ; rind  of  lemon,  £ large  or  whole  small ; bitter  almonds, 
8;  infuse  1 hour.  Sugar,  2 to  3 oz. ; isinglass,  1|  oz. : 10  minutes.  Cream, 
| pint ; flavouring  essence  as  desired. 

Richer  Blanc-mange. 

A pint  of  good  cream  with  a pint  of  new  milk,  sweetened  and  flavoured 
as  above  (or  in  any  other  manner  which  good  taste  may  dictate),  with  a 
little  additional  sugar  and  the  same  proportion  of  isinglass,  will  make 
very  good  blanc-mange.  Two  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds  may  be  pounded 
and  mixed  with  it,  but  they  are  not  needed  with  the  cream. 

Jaumange,  sometimes  called  Dutch  Flummery. 

Pour  on  the  very  thin  rind  of  a large  lemon  and  half  a pound  of  sugar 
broken  small,  a pint  of  water,  and  keep  them  stirred  over  a gentle  fire 
until  they  have  simmered  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  leave  the  sauce- 
pan by  the  side  of  the  stove  that  the  syrup  may  taste  well  of  the  lemon. 
In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  add  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  and  stir 
the  mixture  often  until  this  is  dissolved,  then  throw  in  the  strained  juice 
of  four  sound  moderate-sized  lemons,  and  a pint  of  sherry,  or  flavouring 
syrup  as  desired ; mix  the  whole  briskly  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  eight 
fresh  eggs,  and  pass  it  through  a delicately  clean  hair-sieve  : next  thicken 
it  in  a jar  or  jug  placed  in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  turn  it  into  a bowl,  and 
when  it  has  become  cool  and  been  allowed  to  settle  for  a minute  or  two, 
pour  it  into  moulds  which  have  been  laid  in  water. 

Eind  of  1 lemon ; sugar,  8 oz. ; water,  1 pint : 3 or  4 minutes.  Isinglass, 
2 oz. ; juice,  4 lemons ; yolks  of  eggs,  8 ; wine,  1 pint : or  flavouring  essence. 

Extremely  Good  Mould  Strawberry  Cream. 

Crush  slightly  with  a silver  or  wooden  spoon,  a quart,  measured  with- 
out their  stalks,  of  fresh  and  richly-flavoured  strawberries ; strew  over 
them  eight  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  let  them  stand  for  three  or  four 
hours ; then  turn  them  on  to  a fine  hair-sieve  reversed,  and  rub  them 
through  it.  Melt  over  a gentle  fire  two  ounces  of  the  best  isinglass  in  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  sweeten  it  with  four  ounces  of  sugar  ; strain  it 
through  a muslin,  and  mix  it  with  a pint  and  a quarter  of  sweet  thick 
cream  ; keep  these  stirred  until  they  are  nearly  or  quite  cold,  then  pour 
them  gradually  to  the  strawberries,  whisking  them  briskly  together  ; and 
last  of  all  throw  in,  by  small  portions,  the  strained  juice  of  a fine  sound 
lemon.  Mould  the  blanc-mange,  and  set  it  in  a very  cool  place  for  twelve 
hours  or  more  before  it  is  served. 

Strawberries  stalked,  1 quart ; sugar,  8 oz. ; isinglass,  2 oz. ; new  milk, 

* These  should  always  be  very  sparingly  used. 
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1 pint ; sugar,  4 oz. ; cream,  pints  ; juice,  1 lemon.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Quince  Blancmange. 

( Delicious.) 

This  if  carefully  made,  and  with  ripe  quinces,  is  one  of  the  most  richly- 
flavoured  preparations  of  fruit  that  we  have  ever  tasted  ; and  the  recipe, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  will  be  altogether  new  to  the  reader.  Dissolve  in 
a pint  of  prepared  juice  of  quinces  (see  Quince  Juice),  an  ounce  of  the  best 
isinglass  ; next,  add  ten  ounces  of  sugar,  roughly  pounded,  and  stir  these 
together  gently  over  a clear  fire,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  until 
the  juice  jellies  in  falling  from  the  spoon.  Remove  the  scum  carefully, 
and  pour  the  boiling  jelly  gradually  to  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  stirring 
them  briskly  together  as  they  are  mixed  ; they  must  be  stirred  until  very 
nearly  cold,  and  then  poured  into  a mould  which  has  been  rubbed  in 
every  part  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  very  pure  salad  oil,  or 
if  more  convenient  into  one  that  has  been  dipped  into  cold  water. 

Obs. — This  blancmanger  which  we  had  made  originally  on  the  thought 
of  the  moment  for  a friend,  proved  so  very  rich  in  flavour,  that  we  inserted 
the  exact  recipe  for  it,  as  we  had  had  it  made  on  our  first  trial ; but  it 
may  be  simplified  by  merely  boiling  the  juice,  sugar,  and  isinglass, 
together  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  mixing  them  with  the  cream.  An 
ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cream  might 
then  be  used  for  it.  The  juice  of  other  fruit  may  be  substituted  for  that 
of  the  quinces. 

Juice  of  quinces,  1 pint ; isinglass,  1 oz. : 5 to  10  minutes.  Sugar,  10  oz.  : 
20  to  30  minutes.  Cream,  ^ pint.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

Quince  Blanc-mange,  with  Almond  Cream. 

When  cream  is  not  procurable,  which  will  sometimes  happen  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  almonds,  if  plentifully  used,  will  afford  a very  good  sub- 
stitute, though  the  finer  blanc-mange  is  made  from  the  foregoing  recipe. 
On  four  ounces  of  almonds,  blanched  and  beaten  to  the  smoothest  paste, 
and  moistened  in  the  pounding  with  a few  drops  of  water,  to  prevent 
their  oiling,  pour  a pint  of  boiling  quince-juice  ; stir  them  together,  and 
turn  them  into  a strong  cloth,  of  which  let  the  ends  be  held  and  twisted 
different  ways  by  two  persons,  to  express  the  cream  from  the  almonds  ; 
put  the  juice  again  on  the  fire  with  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  when  it 
boils,  throw  in  nearly  an  ounce  of  fine  isinglass ; simmer  the  whole  for 
five  minutes,  take  off  the  scum,  stir  the  blanc-mange  until  it  is  nearly  cold, 
then  mould  it  for  table.  Increase  the  quantity  both  of  this  and  of  the 
preceding  blanc-mange,  when  a large  dish  of  either  is  required. 

Quince-juice,  1 pint ; Jordan  almonds,  4 oz. ; sugar,  £ lb. : isinglass,  nearly 
1 oz. : 5 minutes. 

Apricot  Blanc-Mange,  or  Creme  Parisienne. 

Dissolve  gently  an  ounce  of  fine  isinglass  in  a pint  of  new  milk  or  of 
thin  cream,  and  strain  it  through  a folded  muslin  ; put  it  into  a clean 
saucepan,  with  three  ounces  of  sugar,  broken  into  small  lumps,  and  when 
it  boils,  stir  to  it  half  a pint  of  rich  cream  ; add  it,  at  first  by  spoonful 
only,  to  eight  ounces  of  the  finest  apricot  jam,  mix  them  very  smoothly, 
and  stir  the  whole  until  it  is  nearly  cold  that  the  jam  may  not  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mould  : a tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice  will  improve  the 
flavour. 

When  cream  is  scarce,  use  milk  instead,  with  an  additional  quarter  of 
&n  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  enrich  it  by  pouring  it  boiling  on  the  same  pro- 
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portion  of  almonds  as  for  the  second  quince  blanc-mange.  Cream  can  m 
all  cases  be  substituted  entirely  for  the  milk,  when  a very  rich  preparation 
is  desired.  Peach  jam  will  answer  admirably  for  this  recipe  ; but  none  of 
any  kind  should  be  used  for  it  which  has  not  been  passed  through  a sieve 
when  made. 

Isinglass,  1 oz. ; new  milk,  1 pint ; cream,  \ pint : sugar,  3 oz. ; apricot 
jam,  £ lb. ; lemon-juice,  1 tablespoonful.  Or,  peach  jam,  \ lb.  \ cream,  1£ 
pint.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Currant  Blanc-M&nge. 

In  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  clear  currant- juice,  drawn  from  the  fruit 
as  for  jelly,  and  strained,  dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of  isinglass  ; add 
nine  ounces  of  sugar  broken  small,  give  the  whole  a boil,  strain  it,  and 
stir  it  by  slow  degrees  to  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  thick  cold  cream ; 
when  it  is  less  than  milk-warm  pour  it  into  the  moulds.  The  proportions 
of  j uice  and  cream  can  be  varied  to  the  taste,  and  a portion  of  raspberries 
or  strawberries  added  to  the  currants.  Black  currants  would,  we  think, 
make  an  agreeable  variety  of  this  blanc-mange  for  persons  who  like  their 
peculiar  flavour. 

Clear  juice  of  red-currants,  f pint ; isinglass,  l\  oz. ; sugar,  9 oz. ; cream, 
| pint.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Lemon  Sponge,  or  Moulded  Lemon  Cream. 

Infuse,  in  half  a pint  of  cream  the  very  thin  rind  of  one  large  lemon  or 
of  one  and  a half  of  smaller  size  ; or,  instead  of  this,  rasp  the  fruit  with 
the  sugar  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  preparation.  Add  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  fine  isinglass,  and  when  this  is  dissolved  throw  in  seven 
ounces  of  sugar  in  small  lumps.  Do  not  boil  the  mixture,  to  reduce  it, 
but  let  it  be  kept  near  the  point  of  simmering,  until  the  sugar  and  isin- 
glass are  entirely  dissolved,  and  a full  flavour  of  the  lemon-rind  has  been 
obtained  ; then  stir  in  another  half-pint  of  cream,  and  strain  the  mixture 
immediately  into  a deep  bowl  or  pan. 

When  it  is  quite  cold,  add  to  it  very  gradually  the  strained  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  a half,  whisking  the  preparation  well  all  the  time ; and  when 
it  begins  to  set,  which  may  be  known  by  its  becoming  very  thick,  whisk 
it  lightly  to  a sponge,  pour  it  into  an  oiled  mould,  and,  to  prevent  its 
breaking  when  it  is  dished,  just  dip  the  mould  into  hot,  but  not  boiling 
water ; loosen  the  edges  carefully,  and  turn  out  the  cream  : to  save  time 
and  trouble  the  whisking  may  be  omitted,  and  a plain  lemon-cream  take 
place  of  the  sponge. 

Cream,  1 pint ; rind  of  lemons  2 middling-sized,  or  l£  large ; isinglass, 
J oz. ; sugar,  7 oz. ; juice  of  1£  lemons.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

Obs. — For  this,  as  for  all  other  dishes  of  the  kind,  a little  more  or  less  of 
Isinglass  may  be  required  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  a larger 
proportion  being  needed  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

An  Apple  Hedge-hog  or  Suedoise. 

This  dish  is  formed  of  apples,  pared,  oored  without  being  divided,  and 
stewed  tolerably  tender  in  a light  syrup.  These  are  placed  in  a dish  after 
being  well  drained,  and  tilled  with  apricot,  or  any  other  rich  marmalade, 
and  arranged  in  two  or  more  layers.  The  number  required  must  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  dish.  From  three  to  five  pounds  more  must  be  stewed 
down  into  a smooth  and  dry  marmalade,  and  with  this  all  the  spaces 
between  them  are  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  whole  are  to  be  covered  with  it; 
an  icing  of  two  eggs,  beaten  to  a very  solid  froth,  and  mixed  with  two 
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heaped  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  must  then  be  spread  evenly  over  the  suedoise, 
fine  sugar  sifted  on  this,  and  spikes  of  blanched  almonds,  cut  lengthwise, 
stuck  over  the  entire  surface  ; the  dish  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a moderate 
oven  until  the  almonds  are  browned,  but  not  too  deeply,  and  the  apples 
are  hot  through.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  the  required  form  with  less  than 
fifteen  apples  ; eight  of  these  may  first  be  simmered  in  a syrup  made  with 
half  a pint  of  water  and  six  ounces  of  sugar,  and  the  remainder  may  be 
thrown  in  after  these  are  lifted  out.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them 
firm.  The  marmalade  should  be  sweet  and  pleasantly  flavoured  with 
lemon. 

Very  Good  Old-Fashioned  Boiled  Custard. 

Throw  into  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  the  very  thin  rind  of  a fresh 
lemon,  and  let  it  infuse  for  half  an  hour,  then  simmer  them  together  for 
a few  minutes,  and  add  four  ounces  and  a half  of  white  sugar.  Beat 
thoroughly  the  yolks  of  fourteen  fresh  eggs,  mix  with  them  another  half- 
pint of  new  milk,  stir  the  boiling  milk  quickly  to  them,  take  out  the 
lemon-peel,  and  turn  the  custard  into  a deep  jug  ; set  this  over  the  fire 
in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  the  custard  stirred  gently,  but  with- 
out ceasing,  until  it  begins  to  thicken  ; then  move  the  spoon  rather  more 
quickly,  making  it  always  touch  the  bottom  of  the  jug,  until  the  mixture 
is  brought  to  the  point  of  boiling,  when  it  must  be  instantly  taken  from 
the  fire,  or  it  will  curdle  in  a moment.  Pour  it  into  a bowl,  and  keep  it 
stirred  until  nearly  cold,  then  add  to  it  by  degrees  a wineglassful  of  good 
brandy,  and  two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds,  cut  into  spikes ; or  omit 
these,  at  pleasure.  A few  bitter  ones,  bruised,  can  be  boiled  in  the  milk 
in  lieu  of  lemon-peel,  when  their  flavour  is  preferred 

New  milk,  1 quart ; rind  of  1 lemon ; sugar,  oz. ; yolks  of  eggs,  14 ; 
salt,  less  than  | saltspoonful.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  pro- 
portion. 

Erich  Boiled  Custard. 

Take  a small  cupful  from  a quart  of  fresh  cream,  and  simmer  the 
remainder  for  a few  minutes  with  four  ounces  of  sugar  and  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  or  give  in  any  other  flavour  that  may  be  preferred.  Beat  and 
strain  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  mix  them  with  the  cupful  of  cream,  and 
stir  the  rest  boiling  to  them  : thicken  the  custard  like  the  preceding  one. 

Cream,  1 quart ; sugar,  4 oz. ; yolks  of  eggs,  8.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

The  Queen’s  Custard. 

On  the  beaten  and  strained  yolks  of  twelve  new-laid  eggs  pour  a pint 
and  a half  of  boiling  cream  which  has  been  sweetened,  with  three  ounces 
of  sugar  ; add  the  smallest  pinch  of  salt,  and  thicken  the  custard  as  usual. 
When  nearly  cold,  flavour  it  with  a glass  and  a half  of  noyeau,  maraschino, 
or  cuirasseau,  and  add  the  sliced  almonds  or  not,  at  pleasure. 

Yolks  of  eggs,  12 ; cream,  pint ; sugar,  3 oz. ; little  salt ; noyeau, 
maraschino,  or  cuirasseau,  1 \ wineglassfuls.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities 
in  proportion. 

Currant  Custard. 

Boil  in  a pint  of  clear  curran t-juice  ten  ounces  of  sugar  for  three  minutes, 
clear  off  the  scum,  and  pour  the  boiling  juice  on  eight  well-beaten  eggs; 
thicken  the  custard  in  a jug  set  into  a pan  of  water,  pour  it  out,  stir  it 
till  nearly  cold,  then  add  to  it  carefully,  and  by  degrees,  half  a pint  of  rich 
cream,  and  last  of  all  two  tablespoonfuls  of  strained  lemon- juice.  When 
the  currants  are  very  ripe  omit  one  ounce  of  the  sugar. 
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White  currants  and  strawberries,  cherries,  red  or  white  raspberries,  or 
a mixture  of  any  of  these  fruits,  may  be  used  for  these  custards  with  good 
effect : they  are  excellent. 

Currant- juice,  1 pint ; sugar,  10  oz. : 3 minutes.  Eggs,  8 ; cream,  | pint; 
lemon-juice,  2 tabiespoonfuls.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  propor- 
tion. 

Quince  or  Apple  Custards. 

Add  to  a pint  of  apple-juice  prepared  as  for  jelly,  a tablespoonful  of 
strained  lemon- juice,  and  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  sugar  according  to 
the  acidity  of  the  fruit ; stir  these  boiling,  quickly,  and  in  small  portions, 
to  eight  well-beaten  eggs,  and  thicken  the  custard  in  a jug  placed  in  a pan 
of  boiling  water,  in  the  usual  manner.  A larger  proportion  of  lemon- 
juice  and  a high  flavouring  of  a rind  can  be  given  when  approved.  For 
quince  custards,  which  if  well  made  are  excellent,  observe  the  same 
directions  as  for  the  apple,  but  omit  the  lemon-juice.  As  we  have  before 
observed  all  custards  are  much  finer  when  made  with  the  yolks  only  of 
the  eggs,  of  which  the  number  must  be  increased  nearly  half  when  this  is 
done. 

Prepared  apple- juice,  1 pint;  lemon- juice,  1 tablespoonful;  sugar,  4 to 
6 oz. ; eggs,  8.  Quince  custards,  same  proportions,  but  no  lemon-juice. 
Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Ohs. — In  making  lemon-creams  the  apple-juice  may  be  substituted  very 
advantageously  for  water,  without  varying  the  recipe  in  other  respects. 

The  Duke's  Custard. 

Drain  well  from  their  juice,  and  then  roll  in  dry  sifted  sugar,  as  many 
fine  brandied  Morelia  cherries  as  will  cover  thickly  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
in  which  this  is  to  be  sent  to  table  ; arrange  them  in  it,  and  pour  over  them 
from  a pint  to  a pint  and  a half  of  rich  cold  boiled  custard ; garnish 
the  edge  with  macaroons  or  Naples  biscuits,  or  pile  upon  the  custard 
some  solid  rose-coloured  whipped  cream,  highly  flavoured  with  brandy. 

Brandied  Morelia  cherries,  f to  whole  pint ; boiled  custard,  from  1 to  \\ 
pints  ; thick  cream,  £ pint  or  more  ; brandy,  1 to  2 glassfuls  ; sugar  2 to 
3 oz, ; juice  of  \ large  lemon  ; prepared  cochineal,  or  carmine,  20  to  40 
drops.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Chocolate  Custards, 

Dissolve  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire  an  ounce  and  a half  of  the  best 
chocolate  in  rather  more  than  a wineglassful  of  water,  and  then  boil  it 
until  it  is  perfectly  smooth ; mix  with  it  a pint  of  milk  well  flavoured 
with  lemon  peel  or  vanilla,  add  two  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and  when  the 
whole  boils,  stir  it  to  five  well- beaten  eggs  which  have  been  strained. 
Put  the  custard  into  a jar  or  jug,  set  it  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and 
stir  it  without  ceasing  until  it  is  thick.  Do  not  put  it  into  glasses  or  a 
dish  until  it  is  nearly  or  quite  cold.  These,  as  well  as  all  other  custards, 
are  infinitely  finer  when  made  with  the  yolks  only  of  the  eggs,  of  which 
the  number  must  then  be  increased.  Two  ounces  of  chocolate,  a pint  of 
milk,  half  a pint  of  cream,  two  or  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  eight  yolks 
of  eggs,  will  make  very  superior  custards  of  this  kind. 

Rasped  chocolate,  1 J oz.  ; water,  1 large  wineglassful  : 5 to  8 minutes. 
New  milk,  l pint ; eggs,  5 ; sugar,  2 oz.  Or  : chocolate,  2 oz.  ; water,  £ 
pint ; new  milk,  1 pint ; sugar,  to  3 oz.  ; cream,  £ pint ; yolks  of  eggs, 
8.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs.—  Either  of  these  may  be  moulded  by  dissolving  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  the  milk.  The  proportion  of  chocolate 
can  be  increased  to  the  taste. 
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Mix  a quart  of  new  milk  with  eight  well  beaten  eggs,  strain  the  mixture 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  sweeten  it  with  from  five  to  eight  ounces  of 
sugar,  according  to  the  taste ; add  a small  pinch  of  salt,  and  pour  the 
custard  into  a deep  dish  with  or  without  a lining  or  rim  of  paste,  grate 
nutmeg  or  lemon-rind  over  the  top,  and  bake  it  in  a very  slow  oven  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  longer,  should  it  not  be  firm  in  the  centre. 
A custard,  if  well  made,  and  properly  baked,  will  be  quite  smooth  when 
cut,  without  the  honey-combed  appearance  which  a hot  oven  gives  ; and 
there  will  be  no  whey  in  the  dish. 

New  milk,  1 quart ; eggs,  8 ; sugar,  5 to  8 oz.  ; salt,  £ saltspoonful ; 
nutmeg  or  lemon-grate  : baked,  slow  oven,  30  to  40  minutes,  or  more.  Or 
as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 


A Finer  Baked  Custard. 

Boil  together  gently,  for  five  minutes,  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  a 
few  grains  of  salt,  the  very  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  and  six  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  ; stir  these  boiling,  but  very  gradually,  to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
ten  fresh  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four : strain  the  mixture,  and  add  to  it 
half  a pint  of  good  cream ; let  it  cool,  and  then  flavour  it  with  a few 
spoonfuls  of  brandy,  or  a little  ratifia  ; finish  and  bake  it  by  the  directions 
given  for  the  common  custard  above  ; or  pour  it  into  small  well-buttered 
cups,  and  bake  it  very  slowly  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 


French  Custards  or  Creams. 

To  a quart  of  new  milk  allow  the  yolks  of  twelve  fresh  eggs,  but  to  equal 
parts  of  milk  and  cream  of  ten  only.  From  six  to  eight  ounces  of  sugar 
will  sweeten  the  custard  sufficiently  for  general  taste,  but  more  can  be 
added  at  will  ; boil  this  for  a few  minutes  gently  in  the  milk  with  a grain 
or  two  of  salt,  and  stir  the  mixture  briskly  to  the  eggs,  as  soon  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  fire.  Butter  a round  deep  dish,  pour  in  the  custard,  and 
place  it  in  a pan  of  water  at  the  point  of  boiling,  taking  care  that  it  shall 
not  reach  to  within  an  inch  of  the  edge ; let  it  just  simmer,  and  no  more, 
from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half : when  quite  firm  in  the  middle,  it 
will  be  done.  A very  few  live  embers  should  be  kept  on  the  lid  of  the 
stewpan  to  prevent  the  steam  falling  from  it  into  the  custard.  When 
none  is  at  hand  of  a form  to  allow  of  this,  it  is  better  to  use  a charcoal  fire, 
and  to  lay  an  oven -leaf,  or  tin,  over  the  pan,  and  the  embers  in  the  centre. 

Serve  the  custard  cold,  with  chopped  macaroons,  or  ratafias,  laid  thickly 
round  the  edge  so  as  to  form  a border  an  inch  deep.  A few  petals  of 
fresh  orange-blossoms  infused  in  the  milk  will  give  it  a most  agreeable 
flavour,  very  superior  to  that  derived  from  the  distilled  water.  Half  a 
pod  of  vanilla,  cut  in  short  lengths,  and  well  bruised,  may  be  used  instead 
of  either  : but  the  milk  should  then  stand  some  time  by  the  fire  before  or 
after  it  boils,  and  it  must  be  strained  through  a muslin  before  it  is  added 
to  the  eggs,  as  the  small  seed  of  the  vanilla  would  probably  pass  through 
a sieve* 

The  French  make  their  custards,  which  they  call  crimes,  also  in  small 
china  cups,  for  each  of  which  they  allow  one  egg-yolk,  and  then  add 
sufficient  milk  or  cream  to  nearly  fill  them  ; they  sweeten  and  give  them 
a delicate  flavour ; and  simmer  them  in  a pan  of  water  until  they  are  set. 

New  milk,  1 quart ; yolks  of  eggs,  12  ; sugar,  6 to  8 oz.  Or  : new  milk, 
1 pint ; cream,  1 pint ; yolks  of  egg,  10 ; flavouring  of  orange-flowers  or 
vanilla : simmered  in  water-bath,  1 to  hours.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 
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German  Puffs. 

Pound  to  a perfectly  smooth  paste  two  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds,  and 
six  bitter  ones  ; mix  with  them,  by  slow  degrees,  the  yolks  of  six  and  the 
whites  of  three  eggs.  Dissolve  in  half  a pint  of  rich  cream,  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  and  two  of  fine  sugar ; pour  these  hot  to  the  eggs,  stirring 
them  briskly  together,  and  when  the  mixture  has  become  cool,  flavour  it 
with  half  a glass  of  orange-flower  water.  Butter  some  cups^  thickly,  and 
strew  into  them  a few  slices  of  candied  citron,  or  orange-rind  ; pour  in 
the  mixture,  and  bake  the  puff’s  twenty  minutes,  in  a slow  oven. 

Jordan  almonds,  2 oz. ; bitter  almonds,  6 ) eggs,  whites,  3 — yolks,  6 ; 
cream,  J pint ; butter,  4 oz. ; sugar,  2 oz.  ; orange-flower  water,  J-  wine- 
glassful  : 20  minutes,  slow  oven.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  propor- 
tion. 

A Meringue  of  Rhubarb,  or  Green  Gooseberries. 

Weigh  a pound  of  delicate  young  rhubarb-stems  after  they  have  been 
carefully  pared  and  cut  into  short  lengths  ; mix  eight  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar  with  them,  and  stew  them  gently  until  they  form  a smooth  pulp ; 
then  quicken  the  boiling,  and  stir  them  often  until  they  are  reduced  to  a 
tolerably  dry  marmalade.  When  the  fruit  has  reached  this  point  turn  it 
from  the  pan  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  quite  cold.  Separate  the  whites 
of  four  fresh  eggs  carefully  from  the  yolks,  and  whisk  them  to  a froth 
sufficiently  solid  to  remain  standing  in  points  when  it  is  dropped  from 
the  whisk  or  fork.  Common  cooks  sometimes  fail  entirely  in  very  light 
preparations  from  not  properly  understanding  this  extremely  easy  process, 
which  requires  nothing  beyond  plenty  of  space  in  the  bowl  or  basin  used, 
and  regular  but  not  violent  whisking  until  the  eggs  whiten,  and  gradu- 
ally assume  the  appearance  of  snow.  No  drop  of  liquid  must  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  the  mass  must  be  firm  enough  to  stand  up, 
as  has  been  said,  in  points. 

When  in  this  state,  mingle  with  it  four  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  dry 
sifted  sugar,  stir  these  gently  together,  and  when  they  are  quite  mixed, 
lay  them  lightly  over  the  rhubarb  in  a rather  deep  tart-dish.  Place  the 
meringue  in  a moderate  oven  and  bake  it  for  about  half  an  hour,  but 
ascertain  before  it  is  served  that  the  centre  is  quite  firm.  The  crust 
formed  by  the  white  of  egg  and  sugar,  which  is  in  fact  the  meringue, 
should  be  of  a light  equal  brown,  and  crisp  quite  through.  If  placed  in 
an  exceedingly  slow  oven,  the  underpart  of  it  will  remain  half  liquid,  and 
give  an  uninviting  appearance  to  the  fruit  when  it  is  served.  Unless  the 
rhubarb  should  be  very  acid,  six  ounces  of  sugar  will  be  sufficient  to 
sweeten  it  for  many  tastes.  It  is  a great  improvement  to  this  dish  to 
diminish  the  proportion  of  fruit,  and  to  pour  some  thick  boiled  custard 
upon  it  before  the  meringue  is  laid  on. 

Obs— When  gooseberries  are  substituted  for  spring-fruit,  a pint  and  a 
half  will  be  sufficient  for  this  preparation,  or  even  a smaller  proportion 
when  only  one  of  quite  moderate  size  is  required.  In  the  early  part  of 
their  season  they  will  be  more  acid  even  than  the  rhubarb,  and  rather 
more  sugar  must  be  allowed  for  them. 

Creamed  Spring  Fruit  or  Rhubarb  Trifle. 

Boil  down  the  rhubarb  with  seven  ounces  of  sugar,  after  having  pre- 
pared it  as  above,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  cold,  but  not  long  before,  it  is 
sent  to  table,  pour  over  it  about  half  a pint  of  rich  boiled  custard  also 
quite  cold,  then  heap  on  this  some  well  drained,  but  slightly-sweetened 
whipped  cream,  which  should  be  good  and  very  fresh  when  it  is  whisked 
but  not  heavily  thick,  or  it  will  be  less  easily  converted  into  a snow-froth. 
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The  rhubarb  will  be  very  nice  if  served  with  the  whipped  cream  only  <>t$ 
it. 

Meringue  of  Pears,  Cherries,  Damsons,  Apples,  Peaches,  Apricots,  or  Plums. 
Fill  a deep  tart-dish  nearly  to  the  brim  with  stewed  pears,  and  let  them 
be  something  more  than  half  covered  with  their  juice.  Whisk  to  a solid 
froth  the  whites  of  five  eggs  ; stir  to  them  five  tablespoonfuls  of  dry  sifted 
sugar,  and  lay  them  lightly  and  equally  over  the  fruit : put  the  meringue 
immediately  into  a moderate  oven,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour.  Cherries, 
bul laces,  and  damsons,  with  various  other  kinds  of  plums,  first  either 
stewed  as  for  compotes,  or  baked  with  sugar,  as  for  winter  use,  answer  as 
well  as  pears  for  this  dish  ; which  may,  likewise,  be  made  of  apples, 
peaches,  apricots,  or  common  plums  boiled  down  quite  to  a marmalade, 
with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  them  moderately  ; the  skins  and  stones 
of  these  last  should  be  removed,  but  a few  of  the  blanched  kernels  may  b© 
added  to  the  fruit. 

Dish  filled  with  stewed  pears  or  other  fruit ; whites  of  eggs,  5 ; pounded 
sugar,  5 tablespoonfuls  : baked  \ hour.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in 
proportion. 

An  Apple  Charlotte,  or  Charlotte  De  Pommes. 

Butter  a plain  mould  (a  round  or  square  cake- tin  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose quite  well),  and  line  it  entirely  with  thin  slices  of  the  crumb  of  a 
stale  loaf,  cut  so  as  to  fit  into  it  with  great  exactness,  and  dipped  into 
clarified  butter.  When  this  is  done,  till  the  mould  to  the  brim  with  apple 
marmalade  ; cover  the  top  with  slices  of  bread  dipped  in  butter,  and  on 
these  place  a dish,  a large  plate,  or  the  cover  of  a French  stewpan  with  a 
weight  upon  it.  Send  the  Charlotte  to  a brisk  oven  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  should  it  be  small,  and  for  an  hour  if  large.  Turn  it  out  with 
great  care,  and  serve  it  hot.  If  baked  in  a slack  oven  it  will  not  take  a 
proper  degree  of  colour,  and  it  will  be  liable  to  break  in  the  dishing. 

The  strips  of  bread  must  of  course  join  very  perfectly,  for  if  any  spaces 
were  left  between  them  the  syrup  of  the  fruit  would  escape  and  destroy 
the  good  appearance  of  the  dish  : should  there  not  have  been  sufficient 
marmalade  prepared  to  fill  the  mould  entirely,  a jar  of  quince  or  apricot 
jam,  or  of  preserved  cherries  even,  may  be  added  to  it  with  advantage. 
The  butter  should  be  well  drained  from  the  Charlotte  before  it  is  taken 
from  the  mould ; and  sugar  may  be  sifted  thickly  over  it  before  it  is 
served,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  any  kind  of  clear  red  jelly. 

A more  elegant,  and  we  think  an  easier  mode  of  forming  the  crust,  is 
to  line  the  mould  with  small  rounds  of  bread  stamped  out  with  a plain 
cake  or  paste  cutter,  then  dipped  in  butter,  and  placed  with  the  edges 
sufficiently  one  over  the  other  to  hold  the  fruit  securely : the  strips  of 
bread  are  sometimes  arranged  in  the  same  way. 

| to  1 hour,  quick  oven. 

Marmalade  for  the  Charlotte. 

Weigh  three  pounds  of  good  boiling  apples,  after  they  have  been  pared, 
cored,  and.  quartered ; put  them  into  a stewpan  with  six  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  beaten  to  powder,  three 
quarters  of  a teaspoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon,  and  the  strained  juice  of 
a lemon ; let  these  stew  over  a gentle  fire,  until  they  form  a perfectly 
smooth  and  dry  marmalade  ; keep  them  often  stirred  that  they  may  not 
burn,  and  let  them  cool  before  they  are  put  into  the  crust.  This  quantity 
is  for  a moderate-sized.  Charlotte. 

Charlotte  a la  Parisienns. 

This  dish  is  sometimes  called  in  England  a Vienna  cake ; and  it  is 
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known  here  also,  we  believe,  as  a Gdteaux  de  Bordeaux,  Cut  horizontally 
into  half-inch  slices  a savoy  or  sponge  cake,  and  cover  each  slice  with  a 
different  kind  of  preserve  ; replace  them  in  their  original  form,  and  spread 
equally  over  the  cake  an  icing  made  with,  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and 
four  ounces  of  the  finest  pounded  sugar  ; sift  more  sugar  over  it  in  every 
part,  and  put  it  into  a very  gentle  oven  to  dry.  The  eggs  should  be 
whisked  to  snow  before  they  are  used.  One  kind  of  preserve,  instead  of 
several,  can  be  used  for  this  dish  : and  a rice  or  a pound  cake  may  supply 
the  place  of  the  savoy  or  sponge  biscuit. 

Gertrude  a la  Or  erne. 

Slice  a plain  pound  or  rice  cake  as  for  the  CJuwlotte  a la  Parisienne , and 
take  a round  out  of  the  centre  of  each  slice  with  a tin-cutter  before  the 
preserve  is  laid  on  ; replace  the  whole  in  its  original  form,  ice  the  outside 
with  a green  or  rose  coloured  icing  at  pleasure,  and  dry  it  in  a gentle 
oven  ; or  decorate  it  instead  with  leaves  of  almond  paste,  fastening  them 
to  it  with  white  of  egg.  Just  before  it  is  sent  to  table,  fill  it  with  well- 
drained  whipped  cream,  flavoured  as  for  a trifle  or  in  any  other  way  to 
the  taste. 

Pommes  au  Beurre. 

( Buttered  Apples.  Excellent .) 

Pare  six  or  eight  fine  apples  of  a firm  but  good  boiling  kind,  and  core 
without  piercing  them  through,  or  dividing  them  ; fill  the  cavities  with 
fresh  butter,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  more,  cut  small,  into  a stew  pan 
just  large  enough  to  contain  the  apples  in  a single  layer,  place  them 
closely  together  on  it,  and  stew  them  as  softly  as  possible,  turning  them 
occasionally  until  thej^  are  almost  sufficiently  tender  to  serve  ; then  strew 
upon  them  as  much  sifted  sugar  as  will  sweeten  the  dish  highly,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon  ; shake  these  well  in  and  upon  the  fruit, 
and  stew  it  for  a few  minutes  longer.  Lift  it  out,  arrange  it  in  a hot 
dish,  put  into  each  apple  as  much  warm  apricot  jam  as  it  will  contain, 
and  lay  a small  quantity  on  the  top  ; pour  the  syrup  from  the  pan  round, 
but  not  on  the  fruit,  and  serve  it  immediately. 

Apples,  6 to  8 ; fresh  butter,  4 oz.,  just  simmered  till  tender.  Sugar,  6 
j!  to  8 oz.  ; cinnamon,  1 teaspoonful : 5 minutes.  Apricot  jams  as  needed. 
Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  apples  entire : they 
should  rather  steam  in  a gentle  heat  than  boil.  It  is  im|)ossible  to  specify 
the  precise  time  which  will  render  them  sufficiently  tender,  as  this  must 
depend  greatly  on  the  time  of  year  and  the  sort  of  fruit.  If  the  stewpan 
were  placed  in  a very  slow  oven,  the  more  regular  heat  of  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  in  its  effect  than  the  stewing. 

Suedoise  of  Peaches. 

Pare  and  divide  four  fine,  ripe  peaches,  and  let  them  just  simmer  from 
five  to  eight  minutes  in  a syrup  made  with  the  third  of  a pint  of  water 
and  three  ounces  of  very  white  sugar,  boiled  together  for  fifteen  minutes ; 
lilt  them  out  carefully  into  a deep  dish,  and  pour  about  half  the  syrup 
over  them,  and  into  the  remaining  half  throw  a couple  of  pounds  more  of 
quite  ripe  peaches,  and  boil  them  to  a perfectly  smooth  dry  pulp  or 
marmalade,  with  as  much  additional  sugar  in  fine  powder  as  the  nature 
of  the  fruit  may  require.  Lift  the  other  peaches  from  the  syrup,  and 
reduce  it  by  very  quick  boiling,  more  than  half.  Spread  a deep  layer  of 
the  marmalade  in  a dish,  arrange  the  peaches  symmetrically  round  it.  and 
fill  all  the  spaces  between  them  with  the  marmalade  ; place  the  half  of  a 
blanched  peach-kernel  in  each,  pour  the  reduced  syrup  equally  over  the 
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surface,  and  form  a border  round  the  dish  with  Italian  macaroons,  or,  in 
lieu  of  these,  with  candied  citron,  sliced  very  thin,  and  cut  into  leaves 
with  a small  paste-cutter.  A little  lemon-juice  brings  out  the  flavour  of 
all  preparations  of  peaches,  and  may  be  added  with  good  effect  to  this. 

When  the  fruit  is  scarce,  the  marmalade  (which  ought  to  be  very  white) 
may  be  made  in  part  or  entirely  with  nonsuches.  The  better  to  preserve 
their  form,  the  peaches  are  sometimes  merely  wiped,  and  then  boiled 
tolerably  tender  in  the  syrup  before  they  are  pared  or  split.  Half  a pint 
of  water,  and  from  five  to  six  ounces  of  sugar  must  then  be  allowed  for 
them.  If  any  of  those  used  for  the  marmalade  should  not  be  quite  ripe, 
it  will  be  better  to  pass  it  though  a sieve,  when  partially  done,  to  prevent 
its  being  lumpy. 

Large  ripe  peaches,  pared  and  halved,  4 : simmered  in  syrup,  5 to  8 
minutes.  Marmalade  : peaches  (or  nonsuches)  2 lbs.  : sugar,  £ to  f lb. : f 
to  1 hour,  or  more.  Strained  lemon- juice,  1 tablespoonful.  Citron,  or 
macaroons,  as  needed. 

Peaches,  if  boiled  whole  in  syrup,  15  to  18  minutes. 

Obs. — The  number  of  peaches  can,  at  pleasure,  be  increased  to  six,  and 
three  or  four  of  the  halves  can  be  piled  above  the  others  in  the  centre  of 
the  dish. 

Sweat  Eice,  a la  Portug&ise. 

Wash  thoroughly,  then  drain,  and  wipe  dry  in  a soft  cloth,  half  a pound 
of  the  best  Carolina  rice.  Pour  to  it  three  pints  of  new  milk,  and  when 
it  has  gently  stewed  for  half  an  hour,  add  eight  ounces  of  sugar  broken 
into  small  lumps,  let  it  boil  until  it  is  dry  and  tender,  and  when  it  is 
nearly  so,  stir  to  it  two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds,  chopped  or  pounded. 
Turn  the  rice  when  done  into  shallow  dishes  or  soup  plates,  and  shake  it 
until  the  surface  is  smooth  ; then  sift  over  it  rather  thickly  through  a 
muslin,  some  freshly  powdered  cinnamon,  which  will  give  the  appearance 
of  a baked  pudding.  Serve  it  cold.  It  will  remain  good  for  several  days. 

This  is  quite  the  best  sweet  preparation  of  rice  that  we  have  ever  eaten, 
and  it  is  a favourite  dish  in  Portugal,  whence  the  recipe  was  derived. 
One  or  two  bitter  almonds,  pounded  with  the  sweet  ones,  might  a little 
improve  its  flavour,  and  a few  spoonfuls  of  rich  cream  could  occasionally 
be  substituted  for  a small  portion  of  the  milk,  but  it  should  not  be  added 
until  the  preparation  is  three  parts  done. 

Rice,  8 oz. ; milk,  3 pints : 30  minutes.  Sugar,  8 oz. : 1 hour  or  more. 
Pounded  almonds,  2 oz.  ; cinnamon,  1 teaspoonful.  Or  as  required,  less 
quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — The  rice  must  be  frequently  stirred  while  boiling,  particularly 
after  it  begins  to  thicken  ; and  it  will  be  better  not  to  add  the  entire 
quantity  of  milk  at  first,  as  from  a quarter  to  half  a pint  less  will  some- 
times prove  sufficient.  The  grain  should  be  thoroughly  tender,  but  dry 
and  unbroken. 

Oocoa-nut  Doce. 

This  is  merely  fine  fresh  lightly  grated  cocoa-nut  stewed  until  tender 
in  syrup,  made  with  one  pound  of  sugar  to  half  a pint  of  water  (or  more 
to  the  taste)  and  flavoured  with  orange-flower  water. 

Buttered  Cherries.  (Cerises  au  Jkmrre. ) 

Cut  four  ounces  of  the  crumb  of  a stale  ioaf  into  dice,  and  fry  them  a 
light  brown  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter ; take  them  up, 
pour  the  butter  from  the  pan,  and  put  in  another  ounce  and  a half  ; to 
this  add  a pound  of  Kentish  cherries  without  their  stalks,  and  when  they 
are  quite  wanned  through,  strew  in  amongst  them  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
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and  keep  the  whole  well  turned  over  a moderate  fire  ; pour  in  gradually 
half  a pint  of  hot  water,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  cherries  will  be  tender. 
Lay  the  fried  bread  into  a hot  dish,  pour  the  cherries  on  it,  and  serve 
them  directly. 

Bread,  4 oz. ; butter,  lj  oz.  Cherries,  1 lb. ; butter,  oz. : 10  minutes. 
Sugar,  4 oz. ; water,  \ pint : 15  minutes. 

Ohs. — Black-heart  cherries  may  be  used  for  this  dish  instead  of  Kentish 
ones ; it  is  an  improvement  to  stone  the  fruit.  We  think  our  readers 
generally  would  prefer  to  the  above  Morelia  cherries  stewed  from  five  to 
seven  minutes,  in  syrup  (made  by  boiling  five  ounces  of  sugar  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour),  and  poured  hot  on  the  fried 
bread.  Two  pounds  of  the  fruit,  when  it  is  stoned,  will  be  required  for  a 
full-sized  dish. 

Sweet  Macaroni. 

Drop  gently  into  a pint  and  a half  or  new  milk,  when  it  is  boiling  fast, 
four  ounces  of  fine  pipe  macaroni,  add  a grain  or  two  of  salt,  and  some 
thin  strips  of  lemon  or  orange  rind ; cinnamon  can  be  substituted  for 
these  when  preferred.  Simmer  the  macaroni  by  a gentle  fire  until  it  is 
tolerably  tender,  then  add  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  sugar  broken 
small,  and  boil  it  till  the  pipes  are  soft,  and  swollen  to  their  full  size ; 
drain  and  arrange  it  in  a hot  dish  ; stir  the  milk  quickly  to  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  three  large,  or  of  four  small  eggs,  shake  them  round 
briskly  over  the  fire  until  they  thicken,  pour  them  over  the  macaroni  and 
serve  it  immediately  ; or  instead  of  the  eggs,  heat  and  sweeten  some  very 
rich  cream,  pour  it  on  the  drained  ??aacaroni,  and  dust  finely-powdered 
cinnamon  over  through  a muslin,  or  strew  it  thickly  with  crushed 
macaroons.  For  variety  cover  it  with  the  fine  German  sauce  of  page  343, 
milled  to  a light  froth. 

New  milk,  lj  pints ; pipe  macaroni,  4 oz. ; strips  of  lemon-rind  or 
sinmamon  ; sugar,  2 to  3 oz.  : J to  1 hour,  or  more. 

Bermuda  Witches. 

Slice  equally  some  rice,  pound,  or  savoy  cake,  not  more  than  the  sixth 
of  an  inch  thick  ; take  off  the  brown  edges,  and  spread  one  half  of  it  with 
Guava  jelly,  or,  if  more  convenient,  with  fine  strawberry,  raspberry,  or 
currant  jelly  of  the  best  quality  ; on  this  strew  thickly  some  fresh  cocoa- 
nut  grated  small  and  lightly  ; press  over  it  the  remainder  of  the  cake,  and 
trim  the  whole  into  good  form  ; divide  the  slices  if  large,  pile  them 
slopingly  in  the  centre  of  a dish  upon  a very  white  napkin  folded  flat,  and 
garnish  or  intersperse  them  with  small  sprigs  of  myrtle.  For  very  young 
people  a French  roll  or  two,  and  good  currant  jelly,  red  or  white,  will 
supply  a wholesome  and  inexpensive  dish. 

Nesselrode  Pudding. 

We  give  Monsieur  Careme’s  own  recipe  for  this  favourite  and  fashion- 
able dish.  It  may  however  be  varied  in  many  ways,  which  the  taste  or 
ingenuity  of  the  reader  will  easily  suggest.  Boil  forty  fine  sound  Spanish 
chestnuts  quite  tender  in  plenty  of  water,  take  off  the  husks,  and  pound 
the  chestnuts  perfectly  with  a few  spoonfuls  of  syrup  ; rub  them  through 
a fine  sieve,  and  mix  them  in  a basin  with  a pint  of  syrup  made  with  a 
pound  of  sugar  clarified,  and  highly-flavoured  with  a pod  of  vanilla,  a pint 
of  rich  cream  and  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  ; thicken  the  mixture  like  a 
boiled  custard  : and  when  it  is  cold  put  it  into  a freezing  pot,  adding  a 
glass  of  maraschino,  and  make  it  set  as  an  iced  cream  ; then  add  an  ounce 
of  preserved  citron  cut  in  dice,  two  ounces  of  currants,  and  as  many  fine 
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raisins  stoned  and  divided  (all  of  which  should  be  soaked  from  the  day 
before  in  some  maraschino  with  a little  sugar) ; the  whole  thus  mingled, 
add  a plateful  of  whipped  cream,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs  prepared  as 
for  Italian  meringue.  When  the  pudding  is  perfectly  frozen,  mould  it  in  a 
pewter  mould  of  the  form  of  a pine-apple,  and  place  it  again  in  the  ice  till 
wanted  to  serve.  Preserved  cherries  may  be  substituted  for  the  raisins 
and  currants. 

Chestnuts,  40 ; syrup,  1 pint  some  spoonfuls ; vanilla,  1 pod ; cream,  1 
pint ; yolks  of  eggs,  12  : maraschino,  1 glassful : citron,  1 oz  ; currants, 
2 oz. ; raisins,  2 oz.  ; whipped  cream,  1 plateful : whites  of  eggs  beaten  to 
snow,  3.  Or  as  required  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Obs. — As  Monsieur  Careme  directs  the  eggs  for  his  Italian  meringues  to 
be  prepared  as  follows.  Boil  together  half  a pound  of  the  finest  sugar, 
and  half  a pint  of  water  until  they  begin  to  be  very  thick  ; then,  with  a 
wooden  spoon  work  the  sugar  against  the  side  of  the  pan  till  it  whitens ; 
leave  it  to  cool  a little,  work  it  again,  and  then  with  a whisk  mingle  with 
it  the  eggs  beaten  to  a very  firm  froth,  which  ought  to  produce  a prepara- 
tion very  white,  smooth,  and  brilliant. 

Stewed  Figs.  (A  very  nice  Compote.) 

Put  into  an  enamelled  or  a copper  stewpan,  four  ounces  of  refined  sugar, 
the  very  thin  rind  of  a large  and  fresh  lemon,  and  a pint  of  cold  water. 
When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  add  a pound  of  fine  Turkey  figs,  and  place 
the  stewpan  on  a trivet  above  a moderate  fire,  or  upon  a stove,  where  they 
can  heat  and  swell  slowly,  and  be  very  gently  stewed.  When  they  are 
quite  tender  add  to  them  two  glassfuls  of  port  wine,  and  the  strained  juice 
of  the  lemon  : arrange  them  in  a glass  dish  and  serve  them  cold.  From 
two  hours  to  two  and  a half  of  the  gentlest  stewing  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  render  the  figs  fit  for  table.  Orange- juice  and  rind  can  be 
used  for  them  at  pleasure  instead  of  the  lemon  ; two  or  three  bitter 
almonds  may  be  boiled  in  the  syrup  to  give  it  flavour,  and  any  wine  can 
be  used  for  it  which  may  be  preferred,  but  port  is  best.  . 

This  comp6te  may  be  served  in  the  second  course  hot,  in  a rice-border  ; 
or  cold  for  dessert. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 
PRESERVES. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Value  of  Preserved  Fruit. 

Single  well-made  preserves — especially  those  of  our  early  summer 
fruits — are  most  valuable  domestic  stores,  as  they  will  retain  through  the 
entire  year  or  longer,  their  peculiarly  grateful  and  agreeable  flavour,  and 
supply  many  wholesome  and  refreshing  varieties  of  diet  through  the 
vinter  months  and  spring.  We  have  had  them  excellent  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  years,  but  they  were  made  from  the  produce  of  a home 
garden,  as  freshly  gathered  and  carefully  selected  as  it  could  be.  Some 
clear  apricot-marmalade,  some  strawberry-jelly,  and  some  raspberry -jelly, 
were  amongst  those  which  retained  their  full  flavour  and  transparency  to 
the  last.  They  were  merely  covered  with  two  layers  of  thin  writing  paper 
pressed  closely  on  them,  after  being  saturated  with  spirits  of  wine.  They 
are,  indeed,  as  conducive  to  health — w'hen  not  cloyingly  sweet  or  taken  in 
excess — as  good  vegetables  are  : and  they  are  inexpensive  luxuries  (if  as 
luxuries  they  must  be  regarded),  now  sugar  is  so  very  reasonable  in  price. 
By  many  families  they  are  considered  too  much  as  mere  superfluities  of 
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the  table,  and  when  served  only  as  they  so  often  are — combined  with  rich 
pastry-crust  or  cream,  or  converted  into  ices  and  other  costly  preparations, 
may  justly  be  viewed  solely  in  that  light.  To  be  eaten  in  perfection  they 
should  be  sufficiently  boiled  down  to  remain  free  from  mould  or  fermenta 
fcion,  and  yet  not  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  dry  or  hard  ; they  should  not 
afterwards  be  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  oven,*  but  served  with  some 
plain  pudding,  or  light  dish  of  bread,  rice,  ribbon-macaroni,  soujee, 
semolina,  &c.  When  intended  for  tartlets  or  creams,  or  fruit-sauces,  for 
which  see  Chapter  XXIII.,  they  should  be  somewhat  less  boiled,  and  be 
made  with  a larger  proportion  of  sugar. 

The  enamelled  stewpans  which  have  now  come  into  general  use,  are, 
from  the  peculiar  nicety  of  the  composition  with  which  they  are  lined, 
better  adapted  than  any  others  to  pickling  and  preserving,  as  they  may 
be  used  without  danger  for  acids ; and  red  fruits  when  boiled  in  them 
retain  the  brightness  of  their  colour  as  well  as  if  copper  or  bell-metal  were 
used  for  them. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  three  or  four  wooden  spoons  or  spatulas,  one  fine 
hair-sieve,  at  the  least,  one  or  two  large  squares  of  common  muslin,  and 
one  strainer  or  more  of  closer  texture,  kept  exclusively  for  preparations 
of  fruit ; for  if  used  for  other  purposes,  there  is  the  hazard,  without  great 
care,  of  their  retaining  some  strong  or  coarse  flavour,  which  they  would 
impart  to  the  preserves.  A sieve,  for  example,  used  habitually  for  soup 
or  gravy,  should  never,  on  any  account,  be  brought  into  use  for  any  kind 
of  confectionery,  nor  in  making  sweet  dishes,  nor  for  straining  eggs  or 
milk  for  puddings,  cakes,  or  bread.  Damp  is  the  great  enemy,  not 
only  of  preserves  and  pickles,  but  of  numberless  other  household 
stores ; yet,  in  many  situations,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  exclude  it. 
To  keep  them  in  a “ dry  cool  place  ” (words  which  occur  so  frequently 
both  in  this  book,  and  in  most  others  on  the  same  subject),  is  more  easily 
directed  than  done.  They  remain,  we  find,  more  entirely  free  from  any 
danger  of  moulding,  when  covered  with  a brandied  paper  only,  and  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  a tolerably  dry  store-room,  or  in  a chiffonnier  (in  which 
we  have  had  them  keep  unchanged  for  years). 

When  the  slightest  fermentation  is  perceptible  in  syrup,  it  should  im- 
mediately be  boiled  for  some  minutes,  and  well  skimmed  ; the  fruit  taken 
from  it  should  then  be  thrown  in,  and  well  scalded  also,  and  the  whole, 
when  done,  should  be  turned  into  a very  clean  dry  jar  ; this  kind  of  pre- 
serve should  always  be  covered  with  one  or  two  skins,  or  with  parchment 
and  thick  paper  when  it  is  not  secured  from  the  air  with  corks 

A Few  General  Buies  and  Directions  for  Preserving. 

1.  Let  everything  used  for  the  purpose  be  delicately  clean  and  dry ; 
bottles  especially  so. 

2.  Never  place  a preserving  pan  flat  upon  the  fire,  as  this  will  render 
the  preserve  liable  to  burn  to,  as  it  is  called  ; that  is  to  say,  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  metal,  and  then  to  bum  ; it  should  rest  always  on  a trivet, 
or  on  the  lowered  bar  of  a kitchen  range  when  there  is  no  regular  preserv- 
ing stove  in  a house. 

3.  After  the  sugar  is  added  to  them,  stir  the  preserves  gently  at  first, 
and  more  quickly  towards  the  end,  without  quitting  them  until  they  are 
done  : this  precaution  will  always  prevent  the  chance  of  their  being 
spoiled. 

4.  All  preserves  should  be  perfectly  cleared  from  the  scum  as  it  rises. 

* For  the  manner  of  serving  them  in  pastry  without  this,  see  “small  vol-au-ven&s 
and  tartlets,”  Chap.  XXI. 
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5.  Fruit  which  is  to  be  preserved  in  syrup  must  first  be  blanched  or 
boiled  gently,  until  it  is  sufficiently  softened  to  absorb  the  sugar  ; and  a 
thin  syrup  must  be  poured  on  it  at  first,  or  it  will  shrivel  instead  of 
remaining  plump  and  becoming  clear.  Thus,  if  its  weight  of  sugar  is  to 
be  allowed,  and  boiled  to  a syrup  with  a pint  of  water  to  the  pound,  onlv 
half  the  weight  must  be  taken  at  first,  and  this  must  not  be  boiled  with 
the  water  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  the  commencement  of 
the  process  ; a part  of  the  remaining  sugar  must  be  added  every  time  the 
syrup  is  reboiled,  unless  it  should  be  otherwise  directed  in  the  recipe. 

6.  To  preserve  both  the  true  flavour  and  the  colour  of  fruit  in  jams 
and  jellies,  boil  them  rapidly  until  they  are  well  reduced,  before  the  sugar 
is  added,  and  quickly  afterwards,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  become  so  much 
thickened  that  the  sugar  will  not  dissolve  in  them  easily,  and  throw  up 
its  scum.  In  some  seasons,  the  juice  is  so  much  richer  than  in  others, 
that  this  effect  takes  place  almost  before  one  is  aware  of  it ; but  the  drop 
which  adheres  to  the  skimmer  when  it  is  held  up,  will  show  the  state  it 
has  reached. 

7.  Never  use  tin,  iron,  or  pewter  spoons,  or  skimmers,  for  preserves,  as 
they  will  convert  the  colour  of  red  fruit  into  a dingy  purple,  and  impart, 
besides,  a very  unpleasant  flavour. 

8.  When  cheap  jams  or  jellies  are  required,  make  them  at  once  with 
Lisbon  sugar,  but  use  that  which  is  well  refined  always,  for  preserves  in 
general ; it  is  a false  economy,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  to  purchase 
an  inferior  kind,  as  there  is  great  waste  from  it  in  the  quantity  of  scum 
which  it  throws  up.  The  best  has  been  used  for  all  the  recipes  given  here. 

9.  Let  fruit  for  preserving  be  gathered  always  in  perfectly  dry  weather, 
and  be  free  both  from  the  morning  and  evening  dew,  and  as  much  so  as 
possible  from  dust.  When  bottled,  it  must  be  steamed  or  baked  during 
the  day  on  which  it  is  gathered,  or  there  will  be  a great  loss  from  the 
bursting  of  the  bottles  ; and  for  jams  and  jellies  it  cannot  be  too  soon 
boiled  down  after  it  is  taken  from  the  trees. 

To  Extract  the  Juice  of  Plums  for  Jelly. 

Take  the  stalks  from  the  fruit,  and  throw  aside  all  that  is  not  perfectly 
sound  : put  it  into  very  clean,  large  stone  jars,  and  give  part  of  the  harder 
kinds,  such  as  bullaces  and  damson,  a gash  with  a knife  as  they  are 
thrown  in  ; do  this  especially  in  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  jars.  Tie 
one  or  two  folds  of  thick  paper  over  them,  and  set  them  for  the  night  into 
an  oven  from  which  the  bread  has  been  drawn  four  or  five  hours  ; or  cover 
them  with  bladder,  instead  of  paper,  place  them  in  pans,  or  in  a copper* 
with  water  which  will  reach  to  quite  two-thirds  of  their  height,  and  boil 
them  gently  from  two  to  three  hours,  or  until  the  fruit  is  quite  soft,  and 
has  yielded  all  the  juice  it  will  afford : this  last  is  the  safer  and  better- 
mode  for  jellies  of  delicate  colour. 

To  Weigh  the  Juice  of  Fruit. 

Put  a basin  into  one  scale,  and  its  weight  into  the  other  ; add  to  this 
last  the  weight  which  is  required  of  the  juice,  and  pour  into  the  basin  as 
much  as  will  balance  the  scales.  It  is  always  better  to  weigh,  than  to 
measure  the  juice  for  preserving,  as  it  can  generally  be  done  with  more 
exactness. 

Rhubarb  Jam. 

The  stalks  of  the  rhubarb  (or  spring-fruit,  as  it  is  called)  should  be 
taken  for  this  preserve,  which  is  a very  good  and  usual  one,  while  they 

* The  fruit  steam#  perfectly  in  this,  if  the  cover  be  placed  over  it. 
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are  fresh  and  young.  Wipe  them  very  clean,  pare  them  quickly,  weigh, 
and  cut  them  into  half-inch  lengths  ; to  every  pound  add  an  equal  weight 
of  good  sugar  in  fine  powder  ; mix  them  well  together,  let  them  remain 
for  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  draw  out  the  juice  a little,  then 
turn  them  into  a preser  ring  pan,  let  them  heat  rather  slowly,  but  as  soon 
as  the  stalks  are  tender  boil  the  preserve  rapidly,  stirring  it  well  for 
about  half  an  hour.  It  will  be  of  excellent  flavour,  and  will  serve  admir- 
ably for  tarts. 

A somewhat  cheaper  mode  of  making  the  jam  is  to  stew  it  until  tender 
in  its  own  juices,  and  then  to  boil  it  rapidly  until  it  is  tolerably  dry,  to 
add  to  it  only  half  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  to  give  it  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  boiling. 

Spring  fruit  (rhubarb),  4 lbs.  ; sugar,  4 lbs.  : heated  slowly,  and  when 
tender,  boiled  quickly,  30  minutes. 

Green  Gooseberry  Jelly, 

Wash  some  freshly  gathered  gooseberries  very  clean,  after  having  taken 
off  the  tops  and  stalks  ; then  to  each  pound  pour  three-quarters  of  a pint 
of  spring  water,  and  simmer  them  until  they  are  well  broken ; turn  the 
whole  into  a jelly-bag  or  cloth,  and  let  all  the  juice  drain  through  ; weigh 
and  boil  it  rapidly  for  fifteen  minutes.  Draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in 
it  until  entirely  dissolved,  an  equal  weight  of  good  sugar  reduced  to 
powder  ; boil  the  jelly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  longer,  or  until  it 
jellies  strongly  on  the  spoon  or  skimmer  ; clear  it  perfectly  from  scum,  and 
pour  it  into  small  jars,  moulds,  or  glasses.  It  ought  to  be  very  pale  and 
transparent.  The  sugar  may  be  added  to  the  juice  at  first,  and  the  pre- 
serve boiled  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  minutes,  but  the  colour  will 
not  then  be  so  good.  When  the  fruit  abounds,  the  juice  may  be  drawn 
from  it  with  very  little  water,  as  directed  for  apples,  when  it  will  require 
much  less  boiling. 

Gooseberries,  6 lbs. ; water,  4 pints  : 20  to  30  minutes.  Juice  boiled 
quickly,  15  minutes ; to  each  pound,  1 pound  sugar  : 15  to  20  minutes. 

Green  Gooseberry  Jam. 

Cut  the  stalks  and  tops  from  the  fruit,  weigh  and  bruise  it  slightly,  boil 
it  for  six  or  seven  minutes,  keeping  it  well  turned  during  the  time,  then 
to  every  three  pounds  of  gooseberries  add  two  and  a half  of  sugar  beaten 
to  powder,  and  boil  the  preserve  quickly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
It  must  be  constantly  stirred,  and  carefully  cleared  from  scum.  This 
makes  a fine,  firm,  and  refreshing  preserve  if  the  fruit  be  rubbed  through 
a sieve  before  the  sugar  is  added.  If  well  reduced  afterwards,  it  may  be 
converted  into  a gateau , or  gooseberry-solid,  with  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
or  even  a smaller  proportion.  The  preceding  jam  will  often  turn  in  per- 
fect form  from  the  moulds  or  jars  which  contain  it ; and  if  freed  from  the 
seeds,  would  be  very  excellent : it  is  extremely  good  even  made  as  above. 
For  all  preserves,  the  reduction,  or  boiling  down  to  a certain  consistence, 
shouid  take  place  principally  before  the  sugar  is  mingled  with  them  ; and 
this  has  the  best  effect  when  added  to  the  fruit  and  dissolved  in  it  by 
degrees. 

Green  gooseberries,  6 lbs. : 6 to  7 minutes.  Sugar,  5 lb*  ; J hour. 

To  dry  Green  Gooseberries, 

Take  the  finest  green  gooseberries,  fully  grown,  and  freshly  gathered  j. 
cut  off  the  buds,  split  them  across  the  tops  half  way  down,  and  with  the 
small  end  of  a tea  or  of  an  egg  spoon,  scoop  out  the  seeds.  Boil  together 
for  fifteen  minutes  a pound  and  a half  of  the  finest  sugar,  and  a pint  of 
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water ; skim  this  syrup  thoroughly  and  throw  into  it  a pound  of  the 
seeded  gooseberries ; simmer  them  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  when  they 
ought  to  be  clear  and  tender ; when  they  are  so,  lift  them  out,  and  throw 
as  many  more  into  the  syrup  ; drain  them  a little  when  done,  spread  them 
singly  on  dishes,  and  dry  them  very  gradually  in  a quite  cool  stove  or  oven, 
or  in  a sunny  window.  They  will  keep  well  in  the  syrup,  and  may  be 
potted  in  it,  and  dried  when  wanted  for  use. 

Green  gooseberries  without  seeds,  2 lbs. ; water,  1 pint ; sugar,  lbs. : 
boiled  fifteen  minutes.  Gooseberries  simmered,  5 to  7 minutes. 

Green  Gooseberries  for  Tarts. 

Fill  very  clean,  dry,  wide-necked  bottles  with  gooseberries  gathered  the 
same  day,  and  before  they  have  attained  their  full  growth.  Cork  them 
lightly,  wrap  a little  hay  round  each  of  them,  and  set  them  up  to  their 
necks  in  a copper  of  cold  water  which  should  be  brought  very  gradually 
to  boil.  Let  the  fruit  be  gently  simmered  until  it  appears  shrunken  and 
perfectly  scalded  ; then  take  out  the  bottles,  and  with  the  contents  of  one 
or  two  fill  up  the  remainder,  and  use  great  care  not  to  break  the  fruit  in 
doing  this.  When  all  are  ready  pour  scalding  water  into  the  bottles  and 
cover  the  gooseberries  entirely  with  it,  or  they  will  become  mouldy  at  the 
top.  Cork  the  bottles  well  immediately,  and  cover  the  necks  with  melted 
resin  ; keep  them  in  a cool  place  ; and  when  the  gooseberries  are  used  pour 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  water,  and  add  sugar  as  for  the  fresh  fruit,  of 
which  they  will  have  the  flavour  and  appearance ; and  they  will  be  found 
more  whoiesome  prepared  in  this  manner  than  if  simply  baked  or  steamed 
in  the  bottles. 

Led  Gooseberry  Jam, 

The  small  rough  red  gooseberry,  when  fully  ripe,  is  the  best  for  this 
preserve,  which  may,  however,  be  made  of  the  larger  kinds.  When  the 
tops  and  stalks  have  been  taken  carefully  from  the  fruit,  weigh,  and  boil 
it  quickly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  keeping  it  well  stirred  ; then  for 
six  pounds  of  the  gooseberries,  add  two  and  a half  of  good  roughly- 
powdered  sugar ; boil  these  together  briskly,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes  and  stir  the  jam  well  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  as  it  is  liable 
to  burn  if  this  be  neglected. 

Small  red  gooseberries,  6 lbs. : f hour.  Pounded  sugar,  2J  lbs.  : 20  to 
25  minutes. 

Very  Fine  Gooseberry  Jam. 

Seed  the  fruit,  which  for  this  jam  may  be  of  the  larger  kind  of  rough 
red  gooseberry  ; those  which  are  smooth  skinned  are  generally  of  far 
inferior  flavour.  Add  the  pulp  which  has  been  scooped  from  the  prepared 
fruit  to  some  whole  gooseberries,  and  stir  them  over  a moderate  fire  for 
some  minutes  to  extract  the  juice ; strain  and  weigh  this ; pour  two 
pounds  of  it  to  four  of  the  seeded  gooseberries,  boil  them  rather  gently 
for  twenty-five  minutes,  add  fourteen  ounces  of  good  pounded  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  fruit  and  juice,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  boil  the  preserve 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  longer,  and  skim  it  well  during  the  time. 

Seeded  gooseberries,  4 lbs. ; juice  of  gooseberries,  2 lbs. : 25  minutes. 
Sugar,  5j  lbs.  (or  14  oz.  to  each  pound  of  fruit  and  juice) : 12  to  15 
minutes. 

Jelly  of  ripe  Gooseberries. 

Take  the  tops  and  stalks  from  a gallon  or  more  of  any  kind  of  weih 
flavoured  ripe  *-ed  gooseberries,  and  keep  them  stirred  gently  over  a clear 
tire  untii  they  have  yielded  all  their  juice,  which  should  then  be  poured 
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off  without  pressing  the  fruit,  and  passed  first  through  a fine  sieve,  and 
afterwards  through  a double  muslin-strainer,  or  a jelly-bag.  Next  weigh 
it,  and  to  every  three  pounds  add  one  of  white  currant  juice,  which  has 
previously  been  prepared  in  the  same  way ; boil  these  quickly  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  draw  them  from  the  fire  and  stir  to  them  half 
their  weight  of  good  sugar  ; when  this  is  dissolved,  boil  the  jelly  for  six 
minutes  longer,  skim  it  thoroughly,  and  pour  it  into  jars  or  moulds.  If 
& very  large  quantity  be  made,  a few  minutes  of  additional  boiling  must 
be  given  to  it  before  the  sugar  is  added. 

Juice  of  red  gooseberries,  3 lbs. ; juice  of  white  currants,  1 lb. : 15 
minutes.  Sugar,  2 lbs. : 6 minutes. 

Obs. — The  same  proportion  of  red  currant  juice,  mixed  with  that  of  the 
gooseberries,  makes  an  exceedingly  nice  jelly. 

Unmixed  Gooseberry  Jolly. 

Boil  rapidly  for  ten  minutes  four  pounds  of  the  juice  of  red  gooseberries, 
prepared  as  in  the  preceding  recipe  ; take  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  it 
until  dissolved  three  pounds  of  sugar  beaten  to  powder ; boil  it  again  for 
five  minutes,  keeping  it  constantly  stirred  and  thoroughly  skimmed. 

Juice  of  red  gooseberries,  4 lbs. : 10  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs. : 5 minutes. 

Gooseberry  Paste. 

Press  through  a sieve  the  gooseberries  from  which  the  juice  has  been 
taken  for  jelly,  without  having  been  drained  very  closely  from  them  j 
weigh  and  then  boil  the  pulp  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a quarter,  or 
until  it  forms  a dry  paste  in  the  pan  ; stir  to  it,  off  the  fire,  six  ounces  of 
good  pounded  sugar  for  each  pound  of  the  fruit,  and  when  this  is  nearly 
dissolved  boil  the  preserve  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  keeping 
it  stirred  without  cessation,  as  it  will  be  liable  to  bum  should  this  be 
neglected.  Put  it  into  moulds,  or  shallow  pans,  and  turn  it  out  when 
wanted  for  table. 

Pulp  of  gooseberries,  4 lbs. : lj  to  If  hours.  Sugar,  H lbs. : 20  to  25 
minutes. 

To  X3ry  Pipe  Gooseberries  with  Sugar. 

Cut  the  tops,  but  not  the  stalks,  from  some  ripe  gooseberries  of  the 
largest  size,  either  red  or  green  ones,  and  after  having  taken  out  the  seeds 
as  directed  for  unripe  gooseberries,  boil  the  fruit  until  clear  and  tender, 
in  syrup  made  with  a pound  of  sugar  to  the  pint  of  water,  boiled  until 
rather  thick. 

Seeded  gooseberries,  2 lbs. ; sugar,  1 J lbs. ; water,  1 pint : boiled  to 
syrup.  Gooseberries,  simmered  8 to  12  minutes,  or  more. 

Obs. — Large  ripe  gooseberries  freed  from  the  blossoms,  and  put  into 
cold  syrup  in  which  cherries  or  any  other  fruit  has  been  boiled  for  drying, 
then  heated  very  gradually,  and  kept  at  the  point  of  boiling  for  a few 
minutes  before  they  are  set  by  for  a couple  of  days,  answer  extremely 
well  as  a dry  preserve.  On  the  third  day  the  syrup  should  be  drained 
from  them,  simmered,  skimmed,  and  poured  on  them  the  instant  it  is 
taken  from  the  fire  ; in  forty-eight  hours  after,  they  may  be  drained  from 
it  and  laid  singly  upon  plates  or  dishes,  and  placed  in  a gentle  stove. 

Jam  of  Kentish  or  Flemish  Cherries. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  preserve  when  it  is  made  as  we  shall  direct ; 
but  if  long  boiled  with  a large  proportion  of  sugar,  a3  it  frequently  is, 
both  the  bright  colour  and  the  pleasant  flavour  of  the  cherries  will  be 

destroyed. 

Stone,  and  then  weigh  the  fruit ; heat  it  rather  aiowly  that  the  juice 
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may  be  well  drawn  out  before  it  begins  to  boil,  and  stew  the  cherries  until 
they  are  tolerably  tender,  then  boil  them  quickly,  keeping  them  well 
turned  and  stirred  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  or  somewhat  longer  should  there  still  remain  a large  quantity  of 
juice.  Draw  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  gradually  half  a pound  of 
sugar  for  each  pound  of  cherries.  An  ounce  or  two  more  may  occasion- 
ally be  required  when  the  fruit  is  more  than  usually  acid,  and  also  when  a 
quite  sweet  preserve  is  liked.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved  continue  the 
boiling  rapidly  for  about  twenty  minutes  longer ; clear  off  all  the  scum  as 
it  appears,  and  keep  the  jam  stirred  well  and  constantly,  but  not  quickly, 
to  prevent  its  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  preserving-pan. 

Stoned  Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries,  6 lbs. : without  sugar,  1 hour,  or 
rather  more.  Sugar  roughly  powdered,  3 lbs. : (or  3^  lbs.)  About  20 
minutes  quick  boiling. 

Ohs. — Heat  the  fruit  and  boil  it  gently  until  it  is  quite  tender,  turning 
it  often,  and  pressing  it  down  into  the  juice  ; then  quicken  the  boiling  to 
evaporate  the  juice  before  the  sugar  is  added.  Cherries  which  are  bruised 
will  not  make  good  preserve  : they  always  remain  tough. 

To  Dry  Cherries  with  Sugar. 

(si  quick  and  easy  method.) 

Stone  some  fine,  sound,  Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries ; put  them  into  a 
preserving  pan  with  six  ounces  of  sugar  reduced  to  powder,  to  each  pound 
of  the  fruit ; set  them  over  a moderate  fire,  and  simmer  them  gently  for 
nearly  or  quite  twenty  minutes  ; let  them  remain  in  the  syrup  until  they 
are  a little  cooled,  then  turn  them  into  a sieve,  and  before  they  are  cold 
lay  them  singly  on  dishes,  and  dry  them  very  gradually,  as  directed  for 
other  fruits.  When  the  cherries  are  quite  ripe  the  stones  may  generally 
be  drawn  out  with  the  stalks,  by  pressing  the  fruit  gently  at  the  same 
time ; but  when  this  method  fails,  they  must  be  extracted  with  a new 
quill,  cut  round  at  the  end  ; those  of  the  very  short-stalked,  turnip-shaped 
cherries,  which  abounds,  and  is  remarkably  fine  in  many  parts  of 
Normandy,  and  which  we  have  occasionally  met  with  here,  though  it  is 
not,  we  believe,  very  abundant  in  our  markets,  are  easily  removed  with  a 
large  pin,  on  the  point  of  which  the  stone  may  be  caught  at  the  stalk  end, 
just  opposite  the  seam  of  the  fruit,  and  drawn  out  at  the  top,  leaving  the 
sherry  apparently  entire. 

Dried  Cherries. 

(Superior  Recipe.) 

To  each  pound  of  cherries  weighed  after  they  are  stoned,  add  eight 
ounces  of  good  sugar,  and  boil  them  very  softly  for  ten  minutes  ; pour 
them  into  a large  bowl  or  pan,  and  leave  them  for  two  days  in  the  syrup  ; 
then  simmer  them  again  for  ten  minutes,  and  set  them  by  in  it  for  two  or 
three  days  ; drain  them  slightly,  and  dry  them  very  slowly,  as  directed  in 
the  previous  recipes.  Keep  them  in  jars  or  tin  canisters,  when  done. 
These  cherries  are  generally  preferred  to  such  as  are  dried  with  a larger 
proportion  of  sugar  ; but  when  the  taste  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces  can  be  allowed  to  the  pound  of  fruit,  which  may 
then  be  potted  in  the  syrup  and  dried  at  any  time  ; though  we  think  the 
flavour  of  the  cherries  is  better  preserved  when  this  is  done  within  a fort- 
night of  their  being  boiled. 

Cherries,  stoned,  8lbs. ; sugar,  4 lbs.:  10  minutes.  Left  two  or  three 
-clays.  Boiled  again,  10  minutes  ; left  two  days  ; drained  and  dried. 

Cherries  Dried  Without  Sugar. 

These  are  often  more  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  invalids  and  travellers 
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than  a sweetened  confection  of  the  fruit,  their  flavour  and  agreeable  acidity 
being  well  preserved  when  they  are  simply  spread  on  dishes  or  hamper- 
lids,  and  slowly  dried.*  Throw  aside  the  bruised  and  decayed  fruit,  and 
arrange  the  remainder  singly,  and  with  the  stalks  uppermost  on  the  dishes. 
The  Kentish  cherries  are  best  for  the  purpose,  but  morellas  also  answer 
for  it  excellently.  The  former  are  sometimes  stoned,  and  simmered  until 
quite  tender  in  their  own  juice,  before  they  are  dried  ; but  this  is  scarcely 
an  improvement  on  the  more  usual  method  of  leaving  them  entire. 

To  Dry  Morelia  Cherries. 

Take  off  the  stalks  but  do  not  stone  the  fruit ; weigh  and  add  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  best  sugar  reduced  quite  to  powder,  strew  it  over 
the  cherries  and  let  them  stand  for  half  an  hour  ; then  turn  them  gently 
into  a preserving-pan,  and  simmer  them  softly  from  live  to  seven  minutes. 
Drain  them  from  the  syrup,  and  dry  them  like  the  Kentish  cherries. 
They  make  a very  fine  confection. 

Common  Cherry  Cheese. 

Stone  the  fruit,  or  if  this  trouble  be  objected  to,  bruise  and  boil  it  with- 
out, until  it  is  sufficiently  tender  to  press  through  a sieve,  which  it  will  be 
in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Weigh  the  pulp  in  this  case,  and  boil 
it  quickly  to  a dry  paste,  then  stir  to  it  six  ounces  of  sugar  for  the  pound 
of  fruit,  and  when  this  is  dissolved,  place  the  pan  again  over,  but  not  upon, 
a brisk  fire,  and  stir  the  preserve  without  ceasing  until  it  is  so  dry  as  not 
to  adhere  to  the  finger  when  touched  ; then  press  it  immediately  into 
small  moulds  or  pans,  and  turn  it  from  them  when  wanted  for  table. 
When  the  cherries  have  been  stoned,  a good  common  preserve  may  be 
made  of  them  without  passing  them  through  a sieve,  with  the  addition  of 
five  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit,  which  must  be  boiled  very  dry 
both  before  and  after  it  is  added. 

Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries  without  stoning  : 20  to  30  minutes.  Passed 
through  a sieve.  To  each  pound  of  pulp  (first  boiled  dry),  6 oz.  sugar.  To 
each  pound  of  cherries  stoned  and  boiled  to  a dry  paste,  5 oz.  sugar. 

Cherry  Paste.  (French). 

Stone  the  cherries  : boil  them  gently  in  their  own  juice  for  thirty 
minutes  ; press  the  whole  through  a sieve  ; reduce  it  to  a very  dry  paste  ; 
then  take  it  from  the  tire,  and  weigh  it ; boil  an  equal  proportion  of  sugar 
to  the  candying  point ; mix  the  fruit  with  it ; and  stir  the  paste  without 
intermission  over  a moderate  fire  until  it  is  again  so  dry  as  to  form  a 
ball  round  the  spoon,  and  to  quit  the  preserving- pan  entirely  ; press  it 
quickly  into  small  moulds,  and  when  it  is  cold,  paper,  and  store  it  like 
other  preserves. 

Strawberry  Jam. 

Strip  the  stalks  from  some  fine  scarlet  strawberries,  weigh  and  boil  them 
for  thirty-five  minutes,  keeping  them  very  constantly  stirred  ; throw  in 
eight  ounces  of  good  sugar,  beaten  small,  to  the  pound  of  fruit ; mix  them 
well  off  the  fire,  then  boil  the  preserve  again  quickly  for  twenty-five 
minutes. 

Strawberries,  6 lbs.  : 35  minntes.  Sugar,  3 lbs. : 25  minutes. 

Obn. — We  do  not  think  it  needful  to  give  directions  with  each  separate 
recipe  for  skimming  the  preserve  with  care,  and  keeping  it  constantly 
atirred,  but  neither  should  in  any  case  be  neglected. 

*The  dishes  on  which  they  are  laid  should  he  changed  daily. 
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Stra  wberry  - J eliy  . 

A very  Superior  Preserve.  ( New  Recipe. ) 


[Chap.  xxvK 


The  original  directions  for  this  delicious  jelly,  published  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  work,  were  the  result  of  perfectly  successful  trials  made 
in  the  summer  of  their  insertion  ; but,  after  much  additional  experience, 
we  find  that  the  recipe  may  be  better  adapted  to  our  varying  seasons, 
which  so  much  affect  the  quality  of  our  fruit,  and  rendered  more  certain 
in  its  results  by  some  alterations  ; we  therefore  give  it  anew,  recommend- 
ing it  strongly  for  trial,  especially  to  such  of  our  readers  as  can  command 
from  their  own  gardens  ample  supplies  of  strawberries  in  their  best  and 
freshest  state.  Like  all  fruit  intended  for  preserving,  they  should  be 
gathered  in  dry  weather,  after  the  morning  dew  has  quite  passed  off  them, 
and  be  used  the  same  day. 

Strip  away  the  stalks,  and  put  the  strawberries  into  an  enamelled  stew- 
pan  if  at  hand,  and  place  it  very  high  over  a clear  fire,  that  the  juice  may  be 
drawn  from  them  gently  ; turn  them  over  with  a silver  or  wooden  spoon 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  the  juice  has  flowed  from  them  abundantly, 
let  them  simmer  until  they  shrink,  but  be  sure  to  take  them  from  the  fire 
before  the  juice  becomes  thick  or  pulpy  from  over-boiling.  Thirty 
minutes,  or  sometimes  even  longer,  over  a very  slow  fire,  will  not  be  too 
much  to  extract  it  from  them.  Turn  them  into  a new,  well-scalded,  but 
dry  sieve  over  a clean  pan,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  juice  ceases  to 
drop  from  them  ; strain  it  then  through  a muslin  strainer,  weigh  it  in  a 
basin,  of  which  the  weight  must  first  be  taken,  and  boil  it  quickly  in  a 
clean  preserving-pan  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  stir  it  often 
during  the  time  : then  take  it  from  the  tire,  and  throw  in  by  degrees,  for 
every  pound  of  juice,  fourteen  ounces  of  the  best  sugar  coarsely  pounded, 
stirring  each  portion  until  it  is  dissolved. 

Place  the  pan  again  over  the  fire,  and  boil  the  jelly — still  quickly — for 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Occasionally  it  may  need  a rather  longer 
time  than  this,  and  sometimes  less  : the  exact  degree  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  a little  experience,  in  consequence  of  the  juice  of  some 
varieties  of  the  fruit  being  so  much  thinner  than  that  of  others.  The 
preserve  should  jelly  strongly  on  the  skimmer,  and  fall  in  a mass  from  it 
before  it  is  poured  out ; but  if  boiled  beyond  this  point  it  will  be  spoiled. 
If  made  with  richly-flavoured  strawberries,  and  carefully  managed,  it 
will  be  very  brilliant  in  colour,  and  in  flavour  really  equal  if  not  superior 
to  guava  jelly  ; while  it  will  retain  all  the  delicious  odour  of  the  fruit. 
No  skimmer  or  other  utensil  of  tin  should  be  used  in  making  it ; and  an 
enamelled  preserving-pan  is  preferable  to  any  other  for  all  red  fruit.  It 
becomes  very  firm  often  after  it  is  stored,  when  it  appears  scarcely  set  in 
the  first  instance  ; it  is,  however,  desirable  that  it  should  jelly  at  once. 

Fruit  kept  hot  to  draw  out  the  juice,  ^ hour  or  longer.  Boiled  quickly 
without  sugar,  15  to  20  minutes.  To  each  pound  14  oz.  of  sugar  : 12  to  15 
minutes. 


To  Preserve  Strawberries  or  Raspberries,  for  Creams  or  Ices,  without  Boiling 
Let  the  fruit  be  gathered  in  the  middle  of  a warm  day,  in  very  dry 
weather ; strip  it  from  the  stalks  directly,  weigh  it,  bruise  it  slightly, 
turn  it  into  a bowl  or  deep  pan,  and  mix  with  it  an  equal  weight  of  fine 
dry  sifted  sugar,  and  put  immediately  into  small,  wide-necked  bottles ; 
cork  these  firmly  without  delay,  and  tie  bladder  over  the  tops.  Keep  them 
in  a cool  place,  or  the  fruit  will  ferment.  The  mixture  should  be  stirre 
softly,  and  only  just  sufficiently  to  biend  the  sugar  and  the  fruit.  r 
bottles  must  be  perfectly  dry,  and  the  bladders,  after  having  been  o' 
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in  the  usual  way,  and  allowed  to  become  nearly  so,  should  be  moistened 
with  a little  spirit  on  the  side  which  is  next  to  the  cork.  Unless  pre- 
cautions be  observed  there  will  be  some  danger  of  the  whole  being 
spoiled. 

Equal  weight  of  fruit  and  sugar. 

Raspberry  Jam. 

This  is  a very  favourite  English  preserve,  and  one  of  the  most  easily 
made  that  can  be.  The  fruit  for  it  should  be  ripe  and  perfectly  sound  ; 
and  as  it  soon  decays  or  becomes  mouldy  after  it  is  gathered,  it  should  be 
fresh  from  the  bushes  when  it  is  used.  That  which  grows  in  the  shade 
has  less  flavour  than  the  fruit  which  receives  the  full  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Excellent  jam  for  common  family  use  may  be  made  as  follows  : — 

Bruise  gently  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon,  six  pounds  of  ripe  and 
freshly-gathered  raspberries,  and  boil  them  over  a brisk  fire  for  twenty- 
five  minutes ; stir  to  them  half  their  weight  of  good  sugar,  roughly 
powdered,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  boil  the  preserve  quickly  for  ten 
minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred  and  steamed. 

Raspberries,  6 lbs. : 25  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs. : 10  minutes. 

Very  Rich  Raspberry  Jam  or  Marmalade. 

No.  1.— Weigh  the  finest  fruit  that  can  be  produced,  and  bruise  it  with 
the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  after  it  is  put  into  the  preserving-pan.  Boil 
it  gently,  keeping  it  well  turned,  for  about  five  minutes,  then  stir  to  it 
gradually  nearly  or  quite  its  weight  of  dry  pounded  sugar,  and  continue 
the  boiling  rather  rapidly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
be  careful  to  remove  all  the  scum  as  it  rises.  The  preserve  will  be  clear, 
smooth,  and  very  thick  when  it  is  sufficiently  boiled,  and  should  then  be 
taken  from  the  pan  without  delay,  as  it  will  very  quickly  set. 

No.  2. — Draw  gently  from  the  smallest  of  the  raspberries  from  half  to  a 
whole  pound  of  juice,  and  boil  down  in  this  three  pounds  of  the  fruit,  after 
it  has  been  crushed  with  a spoon  as  usual.  In  cen  minutes,  if  the  fruit  be 
quite  ripe,  the  sugar  may  be  added.  Three  pounds  to  four  of  the  rasp- 
berries and  their  juice,  will  make  a quite  sweet  preserve.  It  should  be 
gradually  stirred  in  until  dissolved,  and  not  be  allowed  to  boil  during  the 
time.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  then  suffice  generally  to  bring  it  to  the 
proper  degree  for  jellying  firmly. 

No.  1. — Fine  raspberries  : 5 minutes.  Sugar,  nearly  or  quit©  equal 
weight : 15  to  20  minutes. 

No.  2. — Raspberry-juice,  1 lb.  ; ripe  raspberries,  3 lbs.  (or  4)  : 10  minutes. 
To  each  pound  of  fruit  and  juice,  sugar  J lb.  : 10  to  15  minutes. 

Obs. — All  fruit  jams  are  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a certain 
portion  of  juice  to  the  fruit  which  is  boiled  down  : they  then  partake  more 
of  the  nature  of  jelly. 

Good  Red  or  White  Raspberry  Jam. 

Boil  quickly,  for  twenty  minutes,  four  pounds  of  either  red  or  white 
sound  ripe  raspberries  in  a pound  and  a half  of  currant-juice  of  the  same 
colour  ; take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  stir  in  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  when 
it  is  dissolved,  place  the  pan  again  over  the  fire,  and  continue  the  boiling 
for  ten  minutes  longer  : keep  the  preserve  well  skimmed  and  stirred  from 
the  beginning. 

Raspberries,  4 lbs. ; currant- juice,  l£  lbs. : 20  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs. ; 10 
minutes. 

Raspberry  Jelly  for  Flavouring  Creams. 

Take  the  stalks  from  some  quite  ripe  and  freshly-gathered  raspberries, 
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stir  thorn  over  the  fire  until  they  render  their  juice  freely,  then  strain  and 
weigh  it ; or  press  it  from  them  through  a cloth,  and  then  strain  it  clear ; 
in  either  case  boil  it  for  five  minutes  after  it  is  weighed,  and  for  each 
pound  stir  in  a pound  and  a quarter  of  good  sugar  reduced  quite  to  powder, 
sifted,  and  made  very  hot  ; boil  the  preserve  quickly  for  five  minutes 
longer,  and  skim  it  clean.  The  jelly  thus  made  will  sufficiently  sweeten 
the  creams  without  any  additional  sugar. 

Juice  of  raspberries,  4 lbs. : 5 minutes.  Sugar  made  hot,  5 lbs. ; 5 
minutes. 

Another  Raspberry  Jelly, 

( Very  Good. ) 

Bruise  the  fruit  a little,  and  place  it  high  above  a clear  fire,  that  the 
juice  may  be  gently  drawn  from  it : it  may  remain  thus  for  twenty 
minutes  or  longer  without  boiling,  and  be  simmered  for  four  or  five  ; strain 
and  weigh  it ; boil  it  quickly  for  twenty  minutes,  draw  it  from  the  fire, 
add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  good  sugar  for  each  pound  of  juice,  and 
when  this  is  dissolved  place  the  pan  again  on  the  fire,  and  boil  the  pre- 
serve fast  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  longer  ; skim  it  thoroughly,  and 
keep  it  well  stirred  : the  preserve  will  then  require  rather  less  boiling. 
When  it  jellies  in  falling  from  the  spoon  or  skimmer,  it  is  done.  Nothing 
of  tin  or  iron  should  be  used  in  making  it,  as  these  metals  will  convert  its 
fine  red  colour  into  a dull  purple. 

Fruit,  simmered  5 to  6 minutes.  Juice  of  raspberries,  4 lbs. : 20  minutes. 
Su^ar,  3 lbs. ; 12  to  15  minutes.  Or  : juice  of  raspberries,  4 lbs. ; juice  of 
white  currants,  2 lbs. : 20  minutes.  Sugar,  4^  lbs. : 10  minutes,  or  less. 

Red  Currant  Jelly. 

With  three  parts  of  fine  ripe  red  currants  freshly  gathered,  and  stripped 
from  the  stalks,  mix  one  of  white  currants ; put  them  into  a clean  pre- 
serving-pan, and  stir  them  gently  over  a clear  fire  until  the  juice  flows 
from  them  freely  ; then  turn  them  into  a fine  hair-sieve,  and  let  them 
drain  well,  but  without  pressure.  Pass  the  juice  through  a folded  muslin 
or  a jelly-bag  ; weigh  it,  and  then  boil  it  fast  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
add  for  each  pound,  eight  ounces  of  sugar  coarsely  powdered,  stir  this  to 
it  off  the  fire  until  it  is  dissolved,  give  the  jelly  eight  minutes  more  of 
quick  boiling,  and  pour  it  out.  It  will  be  firm,  and  of  excellent  colour 
and  flavour.  Be  sure  to  clear  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  both  before  and  after 
the  sugar  is  put  in,  or  the  preserve  will  not  be  clear. 

Juice  of  red  currants,  3 lbs. ; juice  of  white  currants,  1 lb. : 15  minutes. 
Sugar,  2 lbs. : 8 minutes. 

Obs. — An  excellent  jelly  may  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  juice  of 
red  and  of  white  currants,  and  of  raspberries,  with  the  same  proportion 
of  sugar  and  degree  of  boiling  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe. 

Superlative  Red  Currant  Jelly. 

(. Norman  Recipe. ) 

Strip  carefully  from  the  stems  some  quite  ripe  currants  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  mix  with  them  an  equal  weight  of  good  sugar  reduced  to 
powder  ; boil  these  together  quickly  for  exactly  eight  minutes,  keep 
them  stirred  all  the  time,  and  clear  off  the  scum — which  will  be  very 
abundant — as  it  rises  : then  turn  the  preserve  into  a very  clean  sieve,  and 

§ut  into  small  jars  the  jelly  which  runs  through  it,  and  which  will  be 
elicious  in  flavour  and  of  the  brightest  colour.  It  should  be  carried  im- 
mediately, when  this  is  practicable,  to  an  extremely  cool  but  not  a damp 
place,  and  left  there  until  perfectly  cold.  The  currants  which  remain  in 
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the  sieve  make  an  excellent  jam,  particularly  if  only  part  of  the  jelly 
be  taken  from  them.  In  Normandy,  where  the  fruit  is  of  a richer  quality 
than  in  England,  this  preserve  is  boiled  only  two  minutes,  and  is  both 
firm  and  beautifully  transparent. 

Currants,  3 lbs.  ; sugar,  3 lbs.  : 8 minutes. 

Obs. — This  recipe  we  are  told  by  some  of  our  correspondents  is  not 
generally  quite  successful  in  this  country,  as  the  jelly,  though  it  keeps 
well  and  is  of  the  finest  possible  flavour,  is  scarcely  firm  enough  for  table. 
We  have  ourselves  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  cold  damp  seasons  ; but 
the  preserve  even  then  was  valuable  for  many  purposes,  and  always  agree- 
able eating. 

French  Currant  Jelly. 

Mix  one-third  of  white  currants  with  two  of  red,  and  stir  them  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  they  render  their  juice  freely  ; pour  it  from  them,  strain 
and  weigh  it  ; for  every  four  pounds  break  three  of  fine  sugar  into  large 
lumps,  just  dip  them  into  cold  water,  and  when  they  are  nearly  dissolved 
boil  them  to  a thick  syrup  ; stir  this  without  ceasing  until  it  falls  in  large 
thick  white  masses  from  the  skimmer ; then  pour  in  the  currant  juice 
immediately,  and  when  the  sugar  is  again  dissolved,  boil  the  whole 
quickly  for  five  minutes,  clear  off  the  scum  perfectly,  pour  the  jelly  into 
jars  or  warm  glasses,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place. 

Red  currants,  two- thirds ; white  currants,  one- third ; juice,  4 lbs. ; 
sugar  boiled  to  candy  height,  3 lbs. : jelly  boiled,  5 minutes. 

Obs. — A flavouring  of  raspberries  is  usually  given  to  currant  jelly  in 
F ranoe,  the  preserve  being  there  never  served  with  any  kind  of  joint,  as 
it  is  with  us. 


Delicious  Red  Currant  Jam. 

This,  which  is  but  an  indifferent  preserve  when  made  in  the  usual  way, 
will  be  found  a very  fine  one  if  the  following  directions  for  it  be  observed  ; 
it  will  be  extremely  transparent  and  bright  in  colour,  and  will  retain  per- 
fectly the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Take  the  currants  at  the  height  of  their 
season,  the  finest  that  can  be  had,  free  from  dust,  but  gathered  on  a dry 
day ; strip  them  with  great  care  from  the  stalks,  weigh  and  put  them 
into  a preserving-pan  with  three  pounds  of  the  best  sugar  reduced  to 
powder,  to  four  pounds  of  the  fruit ; stir  them  gently  over  a brisk  clear  fire, 
and  boil  them  quickly  for  exactly  eight  minutes  from  the  first  full  boil.  As 
the  jam  is  apt  to  rise  over  the  top  of  the  pan,  it  is  better  not  to  fill  it  more 
than  two-thirds,  and  if  this  precaution  should  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
it,  it  must  be  lifted  from  the  fire  and  held  away  for  an  instant.  To  many 
tastes  a still  finer  jam  than  this  (which  we  find  sufficiently  sweet)  may  be 
made  with  an  equal  weight  of  fruit  and  sugar  boiled  together  for  seven 
minutes.  There  should  be  great  exactness  with  respect  to  the  time,  as 
both  the  flavour  and  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  preserve  will  be  spoiled  by 
longer  boiling. 

Red  currants  (without  stalks),  4 lbs.  ; fine  sugar,  3 lbs. ; boiled  quickly 
8 minutes.  Or,  equal  weight  fruit  and  sugar  : 7 minutes. 

Very  Fine  White  Currant  Jelly. 

The  fruit  for  this  jelly  should  be  very  white,  perfectly  free  from  dust, 
and  picked  carefully  from  the  stalks.  To  every  pound  add  eighteen  ounces 
of  double  refined  sifted  sugar,  and  boil  them  together  quickly  for  eight 
minutes  ; pour  it  into  a delicately  clean  sieve,  and  finish  it  by  the  direc- 
tions given  for  Norman  red  currant  jelly. 

White  cuifl-ants,  6 lbs.  ; highly  refined  sugar,  6 j lbs. : 6 minutes. 
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White  Currant  Jam,  a Beautiful  Preserve. 

Boil  together  quickly  for  seven  minutes  an  equal  weight  of  fme  white 
currants,  stalked  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  of  the  best  sugar  pounded 
and  passed  through  a sieve.  Stir  the  preserve  gently  the  whole  time,  and 
be  careful  to  skim  it  thoroughly. 

White  currants,  4 lbs. ; best  sugar,  4 lbs. : 7 minutes. 

Currant  Paste. 

Stalk  and  heat  some  red  currants  as  for  jelly,  pour  off  three  parts  of 
the  juice,  which  can  be  used  for  that  preserve,  and  press  the  remainder, 
a? ill.  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  closely  through  a hair  sieve  reversed  ; boil  it 
briskly,  keeping  it  stirred  the  whole  time,  until  it  forms  a dry  paste ; 
then  lor  each  pound,  (when  first  weighed)  add  seven  ounces  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  boil  the  whole  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  longer, 
taking  care  that  it  shall  not  burn.  This  paste  is  remarkably  pleasant  and 
refreshing  in  cases  of  fever,  and  acceptable  often  for  winter-desserts. 

Red  currants  boiled  from  5 to  7 minutes,  pressed  with  one-fourth  of  their 
juice  through  a sieve,  boiled  from  to  2 hours.  To  each  pound  7 oz. 
pounded  sugar : 25  to  30  minutes. 

Gbs. — Confectioners  add  the  pulp,  after  it  is  boiled  dry,  to  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  at  the  candy  height : by  making  trial  of  the  two  methods, 
the  reader  can  decide  on  the  better  one. 

Fine  Black  Currant  Jelly. 

Stir  some  black  currants  over  the  fire  until  they  have  yielded  their  juice  ; 
strain,  weigh,  and  boil  it  for  twenty  minutes  ; add  to  it  three  pounds  and 
a half  of  sifted  su  _■  ar  of  good  quality,  made  quite  hot,  and  when  it  is  dis- 
solved boil  the  jelly  for  five  minutes  only,  clearing  off  the  scum  with  care. 

This,  though  an  excellent  preserve,  is  too  sweet  for  our  own  taste,  and 
we  think  one  made  with  less  sugar  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  in  cases 
of  indisposition  generally. 

Juioe  of  black  currants,  4 lbs. : 20  minutes.  Sugar,  3&  lbs.  : 5 minutes. 

Common  Black  Currant  Jelly. 

Boijl  from  three  to  six  pounds  of  the  juice  rapidly  for  twenty  minutes, 
stirring  it  well ; then  mix  with  it  off  the  fire,  half  a pound  of  sugar  for 
each  pound  of  juice,  and  continue  the  boiling  for  ten  minutes. 

Juice  of  black  currants,  3 to  6 lbs. : 20  minutes.  To  each  pound  juice  £ 
lb.  good  sugar  : 10  minutes. 

Ohs. — This  jelly  may  be  made  with  Lisbon  sugar,  but  will  then  require 
rather  more  boiling. 

Black  Currant  Jam  and  Marmalade. 

No  fruit  jellies  so  easily  as  black  currants  when  they  are  ripe ; and  their 
juice  is  so  rich  and  thick  that  it  will  bear  the  addition  of  a very  small 
quantity  of  water  sometimes,  without  causing  the  preserve  to  mould. 
When  the  currants  have  been  very  dusty,  we  have  occasionally  had  them 
washed  and  drained  before  they  were  used,  without  any  injurious  effects. 
Jam  boiled  down  in  the  usual  manner  with  this  fruit  is  oiten  very  dry. 

It  may  be  greatly  improved  by  taking  out  nearly  half  the  currants  when 
it  is  ready  to  be  potted,  pressing  them  well  against  the  side  of  the  pre- 
serving-pan to  extract  the  juice  : this  leaves  the  remainder  far  more  liquid 
and  refreshing  than  when  the  skins  are  all  retained.  Another  mode  of 
making  fine  black  currant  jam — as  well  as  that  of  any  other  fruit — is  to 
add  one  pound  at  least  of  juice,  extracted  as  for  jelly,  to  two  pounds  of 
the  berries,  and  to  aiiow  sugar  for  it  in  the  same  proportion  as  direoted 
for  each  pound  of  them. 
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For  marmalade  or  paste,  which  is  most  useful  in  affections  of  the  throat 
and  chest,  the  currants  must  be  stewed  tender  in  their  own  juice,  and  then 
rubbed  through  a sieve.  After  ten  minutes’  boiling,  sugar  in  fine  powder 
must  be  stirred  gradually  to  the  pulp,  off  the  fire,  until  it  is  dissolved  : a 
few  minutes  more  of  boiling  will  then  suffice  to  render  the  preserve  thick, 
and  it  will  become  quite  firm  when  cold.  More  or  less  sugar  can  be  added 
to  the  taste,  but  it  is  not  generally  liked  very  sweet. 

Best  black  currant  jam. — Currants,  4 lbs. ; juice  of  currants,  2 lbs. : 15 
to  20  minutes’  gentle  boiling.  Sugar,  3 to  4 lbs.  : 10  minutes. 

Marmalade , or  paste  of  black  currants. — Fruit,  4 lbs.  : stewed  in  its  own 
juice  15  minutes,  or  until  quite  soft.  Pulp  boiled  10  minutes.  Sugar  from 
*7  to  9 oz.  to  the  lb.  : 10  to  14  minutes. 

Obs. — The  following  are  the  recipes  originally  inserted  in  this  work,  and 
which  we  leave  unaltered. 

To  six  pounds  of  the  fruit,  stripped  carefully  from  the  stalks,  add  four 
pounds  and  a half  of  sugar.  Let  them  heat  gently,  but  as  soon  as  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  boil  the  preserve  rapidly  for  fifteen  minutes.  A more 
common  kind  of  jam  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  fruit  by  itself  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  and  for  ten  minutes  after  half  its  weight  of  sugar  has 
been  added  to  it. 

Black  currants,  6 lbs. ; sugar,  4|  lbs. : 15  minutes.  Or  : fruit,  6 lbs.  : 10 
to  15  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs. : 10  minutes. 

Obs. — There  are  few  preparations  of  fruit  so  refreshing  and  so  useful  in 
illness  as  those  of  black  currants,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  always  to 
have  a store  of  them,  and  to  have  them  well  and  carefully  made. 

Mixed  Nursery  Preserve. 

Take  the  stones  from  a couple  of  pounds  of  Kentish  cherries,  and  boil 
them  twenty  minutes  ; then  add  to  them  a pound  and  a half  of  raspberries, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  red  and  of  white  currants,  all  weighed  after  they 
have  been  cleared  from  their  stems.  Boil  these  together  quickly  for 
twenty  minutes  ; mix  with  them  three  pounds  and  a quarter  of  common 
sugar,  and  give  the  preserve  fifteen  minutes  more  of  quick  boiling.  A 
pound  and  a half  of  gooseberries  may  be  substituted  for  the  cherries  ; but 
they  will  not  require  any  stewing  before  they  are  added  to  the  other  fruits. 
The  jam  must  be  well  stirred  from  the  beginning,  or  it  will  burn  to  the 
pan. 

Kentish  cherries,  2 lbs.  : 20  minutes.  Easpberries,  red  currants,  and 
white  currants,  of  each  li  Ib.s  : 20  minutes.  Sugar,  3j  lbs*  * 15  minutes 

Another  Good  Common  Mixed  Preserve. 

Boil  together,  in  equal  or  unequal  portions  (for  this  is  immaterial),  any 
kinds  of  early  fruit,  until  they  can  be  pressed  through  a sieve  ; weigh,  and 
then  boil  the  pulp  over  a brisk  fire  for  half  an  hour  ; add  half  a pound  of 
sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit,  and  again  boil  the  preserve  quickly,  keeping 
it  well  stirred  and  skimmed,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Cherries, 
unless  they  be  morellas,  must  first  be  stewed  tender  apart,  as  they  will 
require  a much  longer  time  to  make  them  so  than  any  other  of  the  first 
summer  fruits. 

A Good  Melange,  or  mixed  Preserve. 

Boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  two  pounds  of  clear  red  gooseberry 
juice,  one  pound  of  very  ripe  greengages,  weighed  after  they  have  been 
pared  and  stoned  ; then  stir  to  them  one  pound  and  a half  of  good  sugar, 
and  boil  them  quickly  again  for  twenty  minutes.  If  the  quantity  of 
preserve  be  much  increased,  the  time  of  boiling  it  must  be  so  likewise : 
this  is  always  better  done  before  the  sugar  is  added. 
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Juice  of  ripe  gooseberries,  2 lbs.  ; greengages,  pared  and  stoned,  1 lb.  2 
| hour.  Sugar,  lj  lbs.  : 20  minutes. 

Groseillee. 

(. Another  good  preserve, ) 

Cut  the  tops  and  stalks  from  a gallon  or  more  of  well-flavoured  ripe 
gooseberries,  throw  them  into  a large  preserving-pan,  boil  them  for  ten 
minutes,  and  stir  them  often  with  a wooden  spoon ; then  pass  both  the 
juice  and  pulp  through  a fine  sieve,  and  to  every  three  pounds’  weight  of 
these  add  half  a pint  of  raspberry-juice,  and  boil  the  whole  briskly  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ; draw  the  pan  aside,  stir  in  for  the  above 

Eortion  of  fruit,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  renew  the 
oiling  for  fifteen  minutes  longer. 

Ripe  gooseberries,  boiled  10  minutes.  Pulp  and  juice  of  gooseberries, 
6 lbs. ; raspberry- juice,  1 pint : f hour.  Sugar,  4 lbs.  : 15  minutes. 

Ohs. — When  more  convenient,  a portion  of  raspberries  can  be  boiled 
with  the  gooseberries  at  first. 

Superior  Pine-apple  Marmalade. 

( A New  liecipe. ) 

The  market-price  of  our  English  pines  is  generally  too  high  to  permit 
their  being  very  commonly  used  for  preserve  ; and  though  some  of  those 
imported  from  the  West  Indies  are  sufficiently  well-flavoured  to  make 
excellent  jam,  they  must  be  selected  with  judgment  for  the  purpose,  or 
they  will  possibly  not  answer  for  it.  They  should  be  fully  ripe,  but  per- 
fectly sound  : should  the  stalk  end  appear  mouldy  or  discoloured,  the 
fruit  should  be  rejected.  The  degree  of  flavour  which  it  possesses  may 
be  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  its  odour ; for  if  of  good  quality, 
and  fit  for  use,  it  will  be  very  fragrant.  After  the  rinds  have  been  pared 
off,  and  every  dark  speck  taken  from  the  flesh,  the  pines  may  be  rasped 
on  a fine  ancl  delicately  clean  grater,  or  sliced  thin,  cut  up  quickly  into 
dice,  and  pounded  in  a stone  or  marble  mortar ; or  a portion  may  be 
grated,  and  the  remainder  reduced  to  pulp  in  the  mortar. 

Weigh,  and  then  heat  and  boil  it  gently  for  ten  minutes  ; draw  it  from 
the  fire,  and  stir  to  it  by  degrees  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of 
fruit ; boil  it  until  it  thickens  and  becomes  very  transparent,  which  it 
will  be  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  should  the  quantity  be  small : it  will 
require  a rather  longer  time  if  it  be  large.  The  sugar  ought  to  be  of  the 
best  quality  and  beaten  quite  to  powder ; and  for  this,  as  well  as  for 
every  other  kind  of  preserve,  it  should  be  dry.  A remarkably  fine 
marmalade  may  be  compounded  of  English  pines  only,  or  even  with  one 
English  pine  of  superior  growth,  and  two  or  three  of  the  West  Indian 
mixed  with  it ; but  all  when  used  should  be  fully  ripe,  without  at  all 
verging  on  decay  ; for  in  no  other  state  will  their  delicious  flavour  be  in 
its  perfection. 

In  making  the  jam  always  avoid  placing  the  preserving-pan  flat  upon 
the  fire,  as  this  of  itself  will  often  convert  what  would  otherwise  be 
excellent  preserve,  into  a strange  sort  of  compound,  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a name,  and  which  results  from  the  sugar  being  subjected 
— when  in  combination  with  the  acid  of  the  fruit — to  a degree  of  heat 
which  converts  it  into  caramel  or  highly-boiled  barley-sugar.  When 
there  is  no  regular  preserving-stove,  a flat  trivet  should  be  securely  placed 
across  the  fire  of  the  kitchen-range  to  raise  the  pan  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  burning  coals,  or  charcoal.  It  is  better  to  grate  down, 
than  to  pound  the  fruit  for  the  present  recipe  should  any  parts  of  it  be 
ever  so  slightly  tough  ; and  it  should  then  be  slowly  stewed  until  quite 
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tender  before  any  sugar  is  added  to  it ; or  with  only  a very  small  quantity 
stirred  in  should  it  become  too  dry.  A superior  marmalade  even  to  this 
might  probably  be  made  by  adding  to  the  rasped  pines  a little  juice  drawn 
by  a gentle  heat,  or  expressed  cold,  from  inferior  portions  of  the  fruit ; 
but  this  is  only  supposition. 

A fine  preserve  of  tile  Green  Orange  Plum. 

This  fruit,  which  is  very  insipid  when  ripe,  makes  an  excellent  preserve 
if  used  when  at  its  full  growth,  but  while  it  is  still  quite  hard  and  green. 
Take  off  the  stalks,  weigh  the  plums,  then  gash  them  well  (with  a silver 
knife,  if  convenient)  as  they  are  thrown  into  the  preserving-pan,  and  keep 
them  gently  stirred  without  ceasing  over  a moderate  fire,  until  they  have 
yielded  sufficient  juice  to  prevent  their  burning  ; after  this,  boil  them 
quickly  until  the  stones  are  entirely  detached  from  the  flesh  of  the  fruit. 
Take  them  out  as  they  appear  on  the  surface,  and  when  the  preserve 
looks  quite  smooth  and  is  well  reduced,  stir  in  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar  beaten  to  a powder,  for  each  pound  of  the  plums,  and  boil  the 
whole  very  quickly  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Put  it,  when  done,  into 
small  moulds  or  pans,  and  it  will  be  sufficiently  firm  when  cold  to  turn 
out  well  : it  will  also  be  transparent,  of  a fine  green  colour,  and  very 
agreeable  in  flavour. 

Orange  plums,  when  green,  6 lbs. : 40  to  60  minutes.  Sugar,  lbs. : 
30  to  50  minutes. 

Obs. — The  blanched  kernels  of  pltrt  of  the  fruit  should  be  added  to  this 
preserve  a few  minutes  before  it  is  poured  out : if  too  long  boiled  in  it 
they  will  become  tough.  They  should  always  be  wiped  very  dry  after 
they  are  blanched. 

Greengage  Jam,  or  Marmalade. 

When  the  plums  are  thoroughly  ripe,  take  off  the  skins,  stone,  weigh, 
and  boil  them  quickly  without  sugar  for  fifty  minutes,  keeping  them  well 
stirred  : then  to  every  four  pounds  add  three  of  good  sugar  reduced  quite 
to  powder,  boil  the  preserve  from  five  to  eight  minutes  longer,  and  clear 
off  the  scum  perfectly  before  it  is  poured  into  the  jars.  When  the  flesh 
of  the  fruit  will  not  separate  easily  from  the  stones,  weigh  and  throw  the 
plums  whole  into  the  preserving-pan,  boil  them  to  a pulp,  pass  them 
through  a sieve,  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  stones  from  them  when 
apportioning  the  sugar  to  the  jam. 

The  Orleans  plum  may  be  substituted  for  greengages  in  this  recipe. 

Greengages,  stoned  and  skinned,  6 lbs.  : 50  minutes.  Sugar,  4j  lbs.  : 5 
to  8 minutes. 


Preserve  of  the  Magnum  Bonum,  or  Mogul  Plum. 

Prepare,  weigh,  and  boil  the  plums  for  forty  minutes  : stir  to  them  half 
their  weight  of  good  sugar  beaten  fine,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  continue 
the  boiling  for  ten  additional  minutes,  and  skim  the  preserve  carefully 
during  the  time. . This  is  an  excellent  marmalade,  but  it  may  be  rendered 
richer  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  sugar.  The  blanched  kernels  of  a 
portion  of  the  fruit  stones  will  much  improve  its  flavour,  but  they  should 
be  mixed  with  it  only  two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire. 
When  the  plums  are  not  entirely  ripe,  it  is  difficult  to  free  them  from  the 
stones  and  skins  : they  should  then  be  boiled  down  and  pressed  through  a 
sieve,  as  directed  for  greengages,  in  the  recipe  above. 

Mogul  plums,  skinned  and  stoned,  6 lbs. : 40  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs.  : 5 
to  8 minutes. 

To  dry  or  preserve  Mogul  Pbuns  in  Syrup. 

Pare  the  plums,  but  do  not  remove  the  stalks  or  stones ; take  their 
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weight  of  dry  sifted  sugar,  lay  them  into  a deep  dish  or  bowl,  and  strew 
it  over  them  ; let  them  remain  thus  for  a night,  then  pour  them  gently 
into  a preserving-pan  with  all  the  sugar,  heat  them  slowly,  and  let  them 
just  simmer  for  five  minutes  ; in  two  days  repeat  the  process,  and  do  so 
again  and  again  at  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  until  the  fruit  is 
tender  and  very  clear  ; put  it  then  into  jars,  and  keep  it  in  the  syrup,  or 
drain  and  dry  the  plums  very  gradually,  as  directed  for  other  fruit.  When 
they  are  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  skin  to  part  from  them  readily,  they 
must  be  covered  with  spring  water,  placed  over  a slow  fire,  and  just 
scalded  until  it  can  be  stripped  from  them  easily.  They  may  also  be 
entirely  prepared  by  the  recipe  for  dried  apricots  which  follows,  a page  or 
two  from  this. 

Mussel  Plum  Cheese  and  Jelly. 

Fill  large  stone  jars  with  the  fruit,  which  should  be  ripe,  dry,  and  sound  ; 
set  them  into  an  oven  from  which  the  bread  has  been  drawn  several  hours, 
and  let  them  remain  all  night ; or,  if  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done, 
place  them  in  pans  of  water,  and  boil  them  gently  until  the  plums  are 
tender,  and  have  yielded  their  juice  to  the  utmost.  Pour  this  from  them, 
strain  it  through  a jelly  bag,  weigh,  and  then  boil  it  rapidly  for  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Have  ready,  broken  small,  three  pounds  of  sugar  for  four 
of  the  juice,  stir  them  together  until  it  is  dissolved,  and  then  continue  the 
boiling  quickly  for  ten  minutes  longer,  and  be  careful  to  remove  all  the 
scum.  Pour  tne  preserve  into  small  moulds  or  pans,  and  turn  it  out  when 
it  is  wanted  for  table  : it  will  be  very  fine,  both  in  colour  and  in  flavour. 

Juice  of  plums,  4 lbs.  : 25  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs.  : 10  minutes. 

The  cheese. — Skin  and  stone  the  plums  from  which  the  juice  has  been 
poured,  and  after  having  weighed,  boil  them  an  hour  and  a quarter  over 
a brisk  fire,  and  stir  them  constantly  ; then  to  three  pounds  of  fruit  add 
one  of  sugar,  beaten  to  powder  ; boil  the  preserve  for  another  half  hour, 
and  press  it  into  shallow  pans  or  moulds. 

Plums,  3 lbs. : l£  hours.  Sugar,  1 lb.  : 30  minutes. 

Apricot  Marmalade. 

This  may  be  made  either  by  the  recipe  for  greengage,  or  Mogul  plum 
marmalade ; or  the  fruit  may  first  be  boiled  quite  tender,  then  rubbed 
through  a sieve,  and  mixed  with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to 
the  pound  of  apricots  : from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  will  boil  it  in  this 
case.  A richer  preserve  still  is  produced  by  taking  off  the  skins,  and 
dividing  the  plums  in  halves  or  quarters,  and  leaving  them  for  some  hours 
with  their  weight  of  fine  sugar  strewed  over  them  before  they  are  placed 
on  the  fire  ; they  are  then  heated  slowly  and  gently  simmered  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

Dried  Apricots. 

( A quick  and  easy  Tithod, ) 

Wipe  gently,  split,  and  stone  some  fine  apricots  which  are  not  over- ripe ; 
weigh,  and  arrange  them  evenly  in  a deep  dish  or  bowl,  and  strew  in 
fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  in  fine  powder,  to  each  pound  of  fruit ; on  the 
following  day  turn  the  whole  carefully  into  a preserving-pan,  let  the 
apricots  heat  slowly,  and  simmer  them  very  softly  for  six  minutes,  or  for 
an  instant  longer,  should  they  not  in  that  time  be  quite  tender.  Let  them 
remain  in  the  syrup  for  a day  or  two,  then  drain  and  spread  them  singly 
on  dishes  to  dry. 

To  each  pound  of  apricots,  14  oz.  of  sugar ; to  stand  1 night,  to  be 
simmered  from  6 to  8 minutes,  and  left  in  syrup  2 or  3 days. 
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Dried  Apricots. 

{French  Recipe.) 

Take  apricots  which  have  attained  their  full  growth  and  colour,  but 
before  they  begin  to  soften  ; weigh  and  wipe  them  lightly  ; make  a small 
incision  across  the  top  of  each  plum,  pass  the  point  of  a knife  through  the 
stalk  end,  and  gently  push  out  the  _ stones  without  breaking  the  fruit ; 
next,  put  the  apricots  into  a preserving-pan,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to 
float  them  easily ; place  it  over  a moderate  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to 
boil,  should  the  apricots  be  quite  tender,  lift  them  out  and  throw  them 
into  more  cold  water,  but  simmer  them,  otherwise,  until  they  are  so. 

Take  the  same  weight  of  sugar  that  there  was  of  fruit  before  it  was 
stoned,  and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  with  a quart  of  water  to  the  four 
pounds  ; skim  the  syrup  carefully,  throw  in  the  apricots  (which  should 
previously  be  well  drained  on  a soft  cloth,  or  on  a sieve),  simmer  them 
tor  one  minute,  and  set  them  by  in  it  until  the  following  day,  then  drain 
it  from  them,  boil  it  for  ten  minutes,  and  pour  it  on  them  the  instant  it 
is  taken  from  the  fire  ; in  forty-eight  hours  repeat  the  process,  and  when 
the  syrup  has  boiled  ten  minutes,  put  in  the  apricots,  and  simmer  them 
from  two  to  four  minutes,  or  until  they  look  quite  clear.  They  may  be 
stored  in  the  syrup  until  wanted  for  drying,  or  drained  from  it,  laid 
separately  on  slates  or  dishes,  and  dried  very  gradually ; the  blanched 
kernels  may  be  put  inside  the  fruit,  or  added  to  the  syrup. 

Apricots,  4 lbs.,  scalded  until  tender ; sugar,  4 lbs.  ; water,  1 quart ; 10 
minutes.  Apricots,  in  syrup,  1 minute ; left  24  hours.  Syrup,  boiled 
again,  10  minutes,  and  poured  on  fruit : stand  2 days.  Syrup,  boiled 
again,  10  minutes,  and  apricots  2 to  4 minutes,  or  until  clear. 

Ohs. — The  syrup  should  be  quite  thick  when  the  apricots  are  put  in  for 
the  last  time  : but  both  fruit  and  sugar  vary  so  much  in  quality  and  in 
the  degree  of  boiling  which  they  require,  that  no  invariable  rule  can  be 
given  for  the  latter.  The  apricot  syrup  strained  very  clear,  and  mixed 
with  twice  its  measure  of  pale  French  brandy,  makes  an  agreeable  liqueur, 
which  is  much  improved  by  infusing  in  it  for  a few  days  half  an  ounce  of 
the  fruit-kernels,  blanched  and  bruised,  to  the  quart  of  liquor. 

We  have  found  that  cherries  prepared  by  either  of  the  recipes  which  we 
have  given  for  preserving  them  with  sugar,  if  thrown  into  the  apricot 
syrup  when  partially  dried,  just  scalded  in  it,  and  left  for  a fortnight, 
then  drained  and  dried  as  usual,  become  a delicious  sweetmeat.  Mussel, 
imperatrice,  or  any  other  plums,  when  quite  ripe,  if  simmered  in  it  very 
gently  until  they  are  tender,  and  left  for  a few  days  to  imbibe  its  flavour, 
then  drained  and  finished  as  usual,  are  likewise  excellent. 

Peach  Jam,  or  Marmalade. 

The  fruit  for  this  preserve,  which  is  a very  delicious  one,  should  be 
finely  flavoured,  and  quite  ripe,  though  perfectly  sound.  Pare,  stone, 
weigh,  and  boil  it  quickly  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  do  not  fail  to 
stir  it  often  during  the  time  ; draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  mix  with  it  ten 
ounces  of  well-refined  sugar,  rolled  or  beaten  to  powder,  for  each  pound  of 
the  peaches ; clear  it  carefully  from  scum,  and  boil  it  briskly  for  five 
minutes  ; throw  in  the  strained  juice  of  one  or  two  good  lemons  ; continue 
the  boiling  for  three  minutes  only,  and  pour  out  the  marmalade.  Two 
minutes  after  the  sugar  is  stirred  to  the  fruit,  add  the  blanched  kernels  of 
part  of  the  peaches. 

Peaches,  stoned  and  pared,  4 lbs. ; f hour.  Sugar,  2\  lbs.  : 2 minutes. 
Blanched  peach-kernels  : 3 minutes.  Juice  of  2 small  lemons  : 3 minutes. 

Ohs. — This  jam,  like  most  others,  is  improved  by  pressing  the  fruit 
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through  a sieve  after  it  has  been  partially  boiled.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  its  flavour,  which  would  be  injured  by  adding  the  sugar  at  first ; and 
a larger  proportion  renders  it  cloyingly  sweet.  Nectarines  and  peaches 
mixed,  make  an  admirable  preserve. 

To  Preserve,  or  to  Dry  Peaches  or  Nectarines. 

The  fruit  should  be  fine,  freshly  gathered,  and  fully  ripe,  but  still  in  its 
perfection.  Pare,  halve,  and  weigh  it  after  the  stones  are  removed  ; lay 
it  into  a deep  dish,  and  strew  over  it  an  equal  weight  of  highly  refined 
pounded  sugar ; let  it  remain  until  this  is  nearly  dissolved,  then  lift  the 
fruit  gently  into  a preserving-pan,  pour  the  juice  and  sugar  to  it,  and  heat 
the  whole  over  a very  slow  fire  ; let  it  just  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  then 
turn  it  softly  into  a bowl,  and  let  it  remain  for  two  days  ; repeat  the  slow 
heating  and  simmering  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  until  the  fruit 
is  quite  clear,  when  it  may  be  potted  in  the  syrup,  or  drained  from  it, 
and  dried  upon  large  clean  slates  or  dishes,  or  upon  wire-sieves.  The 
flavour  will  be  excellent.  The  strained  juice  of  a lemon  may  be  added  to 
the  syrup,  with  good  effect,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  and  an 
ounce  or  two  of  sugar  allowed  for  it. 

Dameon  Jam. 

The  fruit  for  this  jam  should  be  freshly  gathered  and  quite  ripe.  Splits 
stone,  weigh,  and  boil  it  quickly  for  forty  minutes ; then  stir  in  halt  its 
weight  of  good  sugar  roughly  powdered,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  give 
the  preserve  fifteen  minutes  additional  boiling,  keeping  it  stirred,  and 
thoroughly  skimmed. 

Damsons  stoned,  6 lbs. : 40  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs.  : 15  minutes. 

Obs. — A more  refined  preserve  is  made  by  pressing  the.  fruit  through  a 
sieve  after  it  is  boiled  tender  ; but  the  jam  is  excellent  without. 

Damson  Jelly. 

Bake  separately  in  a very  slow  oven,  or  boil  in  a pan  or  copper  of  water 
any  number  of  fine  ripe  damsons,  and  one- third  the  quantity  of  bullaces, 
or  of  any  other  pale  plums,  as  a portion  of  their  juice  will,  to  most  tastes, 
improve,  by  softening  the  flavour  of  the  preserve,  and  will  render  the 
colour  brighter.  Pour  off  the  juice  clear  from  the  fruit,  strain  and  weigh 
it ; boil  it  quickly  without  sugar  for  twenty-five  minutes,  draw  it  from 
the  fire,  stir  into  it  ten  ounces  of  good  sugar  for  each  pound  of  juice,  and 
boil  it  quickly  from  six  to  ten  minutes  longer,  carefully  clearing  off  all 
the  scum.  The  jelly  must  be  often  stirred  before  the  sugar  is  added,  and 
constantly  afterwards. 

Damson,  or  Red  Plum  Solid. 

Pour  the  juice  from  some  damsons  which  have  stood  for  a night  in  a 
very  cool  oven,  or  been  stewed  in  a jar  placed  in  a pan  of  water ; weigh 
and  put  it  into  a preserving  pan  with  a pound  and  four  ounces  of  pearmains 
(or  of  any  other  fine  boiling  apples),  pared,  cored,  and  quartered,  to  each 
pound  of  the  juice  ; boil  these  together,  keeping  them  well  stirred,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  then  add  the  sugar,  and  when  it  is  nearly 
dissolved,  continue  the  boiling  for  ten  minutes.  This,  if  done  with  exact- 
ness, will  give  a perfectly  smooth  and  firm  preserve,  which  may  be  moulded 
in  small  shapes,  and  turned  out  for  table.  The  juice  of  any  good  red  plum 
may  be  used  for  it  instead  of  that  of  damsons. 

To  each  pound  clear  damson-juice,  1 J lbs.  pearmains(or  other  good  apples^ 
pared  and  cored  : 25  to  30  minutes.  Sugar,  14  oz. : 10  minutes. 
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Excellent  Damson  Cheese. 

When  the  fruit  has  been  baked  or  stewed  tender,  as  directed  above* 
drain  off  the  juice,  skin  and  stone  the  damsons,  pour  back  to  them  from 
a third  to  half  of  their  juice,  weigh  and  then  boil  them  over  a clear  brisk 
fire,  until  they  form  quite  a dry  paste ; add  six  ounces  of  pounded  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  the  plums  ; stir  them  off  the  fire  until  this  is  dissolved* 
and  boil  the  preserve  again,  without  quitting  or  ceasing  to  stir  it,  until  it 
leaves  the  pan  quite  dry,  and  adheres  in  a mass  to  the  spoon.  If  it  should 
not  stick  to  the  fingers  when  lightly  touched,  it  will  be  sufficiently  done 
to  keep  very  long  ; press  it  quickly  into  pans  or  moulds  ; lay  on  it  a paper 
dipped  in  spirit  when  it  is  perfectly  cold ; tie  another  fold  over  it  and 
store  it  in  a dry  place. 

Bullace  cheese  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  any  kind  of 
plum  will  make  an  agreeable  preserve  of  the  sort. 

To  each  pound  of  fruit,  pared,  stoned,  and  mixed  with  the  juice  and 
boiled  quite  dry,  6 oz.  of  pounded  sugar  : boiled  again  in  a dry  paste. 

Eed  Grape  Jelly. 

Strip  from  their  stalks  some  fine  ripe  black-cluster  grapes,  and  stir  them 
with  a wooden  spoon  over  a gentle  fire  until  all  have  burst,  and  the  juice 
flows  freely  from  them  ; strain  it  off  without  pressure,  and  pass  it  through 
a jelly-bag,  or  through  a twice-folded  muslin  ; weigh  and  then  boil  ic 
rapidly  for  twenty  minutes  ; draw  it  from  the  fire,  stir  in  it  until  dissolved* 
fourteen  ounces  of  good  sugar,  roughly  powdered,  to  each  pound  of  juice* 
and  boil  the  jelly  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes  longer,  keeping  it  constantly 
stirred  and  perfectly'  well  skimmed.  It  will  be  very  clear,  and  of  a 
beautiful  pale  rose-colour. 

Juice  of  black-cluster  grapes  : 20  minutes.  To  each  pound  of  juice,  14 
oz.  good  sugar  : 15  minutes. 

Obs. — We  have  proved  this  jelly  only  with  the  kind  of  grape  which  we 
have  named,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  fine  purple  grapes  of  any  sort 
would  answer  for  it  well. 

English  Guava. 

(A  firm , clear , bright  Jelly.) 

Strip  the  stalks  from  a gallon  or  two  of  the  large  kind  of  bull  aces  called 
the  shepherd’s  bullace  ; give  part  of  them  a cut,  put  them  into  stone  jars, 
and  throw  into  one  of  them  a pound  or  two  of  imperatrice  plums,  if  they 
can  be  obtained ; put  the  jars  into  pans  of  water,  and  boil ; then  dram  off 
the  juice,  pass  it  through  a thick  strainer  or  jelly-bag,  and  weigh  it ; boil 
it  quickly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  ; take  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir 
in  it  till  dissolved  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  juice  \ 
remove  the  scum  with  care,  and  boil  the  preserve  again  quickly  from  eight 
to  twelve  minutes,  or  longer  should  it  not  then  jelly  firmly  on  the  skimmer. 
When  the  fruit  is  very  acid,  an  equal  weight  of  juice  and  sugar  may  be 
mixed  together  in  the  first  instance,  and  boiled  briskly  for  about  twenty 
minutes. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  precise  time  which  the  jelly  will  require, 
so  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  plums,  and  on  the  degree  of  boiling 
previously  given  to  them  in  the  water- bath.  When  properly  made  it  is 

remarkably  transparent  and  very  firm.  It  should  be  poured  into  shallow 
pans  or  small  moulds,  and  turned  from  them  before  it  is  served.  When 
the  imperatrice  plum  cannot  be  procured,  any  other  that  will  give  a pale 
red  colour  to  the  juice  will  answer.  The  bullaces  alone  make  an  admir- 
able preserve ; and  even  the  commoner  kinds  afford  an  excellent  one. 

Juice  of  the  shepherd’s  bullaoe  and  imperatrice,  or  other  red  plum,  4 
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lbs. : 15  to  20  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs.  : 8 to  12  minutes.  Or,  juice  of 
bullaces  and  sugar,  equal  weight : 20  minutes. 

Obs. — After  the  juice  has  been  poured  from  the  plums  they  may  be 
stoned,  pared,  weighed,  and  boiled  to  a paste  ; then  six  ounces  of  sugar 
added  to  the  pound,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  preserve  is  again 
very  dry ; a small  portion  of  the  juice  should  be  left  with  the  fruit  for 
this. 

Very  fine  Imperatrice  Plum  Marmalade, 

Weigh  six  pounds  of  the  fruit  when  it  is  quite  ripe,  but  before  the  frost 
has  touched  ; give  each  plum  a cut  as  it  is  thrown  into  the  preserving- pan, 
and  when  all  are  done  boil  them  from  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes,  taking 
out  the  stones  as  they  rise  to  the  surface,  when  they  are  quite  detached 
from  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  Draw  back  the  pan  from  the  fire,  stir  in  two 
pounds  of  good  sugar  beaten  to  powder,  and  boil  the  preserve  quickly  for 
fifteen  minutes.  The  imperatrice  plum  is  of  itself  so  sweet  that  this  pro- 
portion of  sugar  makes  with  it  a very  rich  preserve. 

Imperatrice  plums  (without  the  stalks)  6 lbs. : boiled  35  to  40  minutes. 
•Sugar,  2 lbs.  (added  after  the  stones  are  out) : 15  minutes. 

Obs. — Some  slight  trouble  would  be  avoided  by  pressing  the  fruit 
through  a sieve  after  the  first  boiling  ; but  we  do  not  think  the  marmalade 
would  be  improved  by  being  freed  from  the  skins  of  the  plums. 

To  dry  Imperatrice  Plums. 

(An  easy  method.) 

Put  them  into  jars,  or  wide-necked  bottles,  with  half  a pound  of  good 
sugar,  rolled  or  pounded,  to  twice  the  weight  of  fruit ; set  them  into  a very 
cool  oven  for  four  or  five  hours  ; or,  if  more  convenient,  place  them,  with 
a little  hay  between  them,  in  a pan  of  cold  water,  and  boil  them  gently 
for  rather  more  than  three  hours.  Leave  them  in  the  syrup  for  a few 
days,  and  finish  them  as  directed  for  the  drying  of  other  fruits.  Tie  a 
bladder  over  the  necks  of  the  jars  or  bottles  before  they  are  placed  in  the 
pan  of  water,  and  fasten  two  or  three  folds  of  paper  over  the  former,  or 
cork  the  bottles  when  the  fruit  is  to  be  baked.  The  sugar  should  be  put 
in  after  the  fruit,  without  being  shaken  down  ; it  will  then  dissolve  gradu- 
ally, and  be  absorbed  by  it  equally. 

To  each  pound  of  plums,  8 ounces  pounded  sugar ; baked  in  cool  oven 
4 or  5 hours,  or  steamed  3 hours. 

To  bottle  Fruit  for  Winter  Us©. 

Gather  the  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  very  dry  weather  : strip  off 
the  stalks,  and  have  in  readiness  some  perfectly  clean  and  dry  wide- 
necked  bottles  ; turn  each  of  these  the  instant  before  it  is  tilled,  with  the 
neck  downwards,  and  hold  in  it  two  or  three  lighted  matches  ; drop  in  the 
fruit  before  the  vapour  escajjes,  shake  it  gently  down,  press  in  some  new 
corks,  dip  the  necks  of  the  bottles  into  melted  resin,  set  them  at  night  into 
an  oven  from  which  the  bread  has  been  drawn  six  or  seven  hours  at  least, 
and  let  them  remain  until  the  morning  : if  the  heat  be  too  great  the  bottles 
' ill  burst.  Currants,  cherries,  damsons,  greengages,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  plums  will  remain  good  for  quite  twelve  months  when  bottled 
thus,  if  stored  in  a dry  place. 

To  steam  the  fruit,  put  the  bottles  into  a copper  or  other  vessel  up  to 

ieir  necks  in  cold  water,  with  a little  hay  between  and  under  them  ; light 
the  fire,  let  the  water  heat  slowly,  and  keep  it  at  the  point  of  gentle 
simmering  until  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  scalded.  Some  kinds  will  of  course 
require  a much  longer  time  than  others.  From  half  to  three  quarters  of 
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an  hour  will  be  sufficient  for  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries  ; but 
the  appearance  of  all  will  best  denote  their  being  done.  When  they  have 
sunk  almost  half  the  depth  of  the  bottles,  and  the  skins  are  shrivelled, 
extinguish  the  fire,  but  leave  them  in  the  water  until  it  is  quite  cold  ; 
then  wipe  and  store  the  bottles  in  a dry  place.  A bit  of  moistened  bladder 
tied  over  corks  is  better  than  the  resin  when  the  fruit  is  steamed. 

Apple  Jelly. 

Various  kind  of  apples  may  be  used  successfully  to  make  this  jelly,  but 
the  Nonsuch  is  by  many  persons  preferred  to  all  others  for  the  purpose. 
The  Ripstone  pippin,  however,  may  be  used  for  it  with  very  good  effect, 
either  solely,  or  with  a mixture  of  pearmains.  It  is  necessary  only  that  the 
fruit  should  be  finely  flavoured,  and  that  it  should  boil  easily  to  a marma- 
lade. Pare,  core,  quarter,  and  weigh  it  quickly  that  it  may  not  lose  its 
colour,  and  to  each  pound  pour  a pint  of  cold  water  and  boil  it  until  it  is 
well  broken,  without  being  reduced  to  a quite  thick  pulp,  as  it  would  then 
be  difficult  to  render  the  juice  perfectly  clear,  which  it  ought  to  be.  Drain 
this  well  from  the  apples,  either  through  a fine  sieve  or  a folded  muslin 
strainer,  pass  it  afterwards  through  a jelly-bag,  or  turn  the  fruit  at  once 
into  the  last  of  these,  and  pour  the  liquid  through  a second  time  if  needful. 

When  it  appears  quite  transparent,  weigh,  and  reduce  it  by  quick  boil- 
ing  for  twenty  minutes  ; draw  it  from  the  fire,  add  two  pounds  of  sugar 
broken  very  small,  for  three  of  the  decoction  ; stir  it  until  it  is  entirely 
dissolved,  then  place  the  preserving- pan  again  over  a clear  fire  and  boil 
the  preserve  quickly  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  it  jellies  firmly  upon  the 
skimmer  when  poured  from  it;  throw  in  the  strained  juice  of  a small 
lem*n  for  every  two  pounds  of  jelly,  two  minutes  before  it  is  ta,ken  from 
the  fire. 

Apples,  7 lbs. ; water,  7 pints  : % to  full  hour.  Juice,  6 lbs. : 20  minutes 
quick  boiling.  Sugar,  4 lbs.  : 10  to  25  minutes.  Juice  three  lemons. 

Exceedingly  Fine  Apple  Jelly. 

Pare  quickly  some  highly  flavoured  juicy  apples  of  any  kind,  or  of  various 
kinds  together,  for  this  is  immaterial ; slice,  without  dividing  them  ; but 
first  free  them  from  the  stalks  and  eyes  ; shake  out  some  of  the  pips,  and 
put  the  apples  evenly  into  very  clean  large  stone  jars,  just  dipping  an 
occasional  layer  into  cold  water  as  this  is  done,  the  better  to  preserve  the 
colour  of  the  whole.  Set  the  jars  into  pans  of  water,  and  boil  the  fruit 
slowly  until  it  is  quite  soft,  then  turn  it  into  a jelly-bag  or  cloth  and  let 
the  juice  all  drop  from  it.  The  quantity  which  it  will  have  yielded  will 
be  small,  but  it  will  be  clear  and  rich.  Weigh  and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes, 
then  draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  into  it,  until  it  is  entirely  dissolved, 
twelve  ounces  of  good  sugar  to  the  pound  and  quarter  (or  pint)  of  juice. 

Place  the  preserve  again  over  the  fire  and  stir  it  without  intermission, 
except  to  clear  off  the  scum,  until  it  has  boiled  from  eight  to  ten  minutes 
longer,  for  otherwise  it  will  jelly  on  the  surface  with  the  scum  upon  it, 
which  it  will  then  be  difficult  to  remove,  as  when  touched  it  will  break 
and  fall  into  the  preserve.  The  strained  juice  of  one  small  fresh  lemon  to 
the  pint  of  jelly  should  be  thrown  into  it  two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is 
poured  out,  and  the  rind  of  one  or  two  cut  very  thin  may  be  simmered  in 
the  juice  before  the  sugar  is  added  ; but  the  pale,  delicate  colour  of  the 
jelly  will  be  injured  by  too  much  of  it,  and  many  persons  would  altogether 
prefer  the  pure  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Juice  of  apples,  1 quart,  or  2£  lbs. : 10  minutes.  Sugar,  l£  lbs.  : 8 to  10 
minutes.  Juice,  2 small  lemons  ; rind  of  one  or  more  at  pleasure. 

Obs. — The  quantity  of  apples  required  for  it  renders  this  a rather 
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-expensive  preserve,  where  they  are  not  abundant ; but  it  is  a remarkably 
fine  jelly,  and  turns  out  from  the  moulds  in  perfect  shape  and  very  firm. 
It  may  be  served  in  the  second  course,  or  for  dessert.  It  is  sometimes 
made  without  paring  the  apples,  or  dipping  them  into  the  water,  and  the 
colour  is  then  a deep  red  : we  have  occasionally  had  a pint  of  water  added 
to  about  a gallon  and  a half  of  apples,  but  the  jelly  was  not  then  quite  so 
fine  in  flavour.  The  best  time  for  making  it  is  from  the  end  of  November 
to  Christmas.  Quince  jelly  would,  without  doubt  be  very  fine  made  by 
this  recipe ; but  as  the  juice  of  that  fruit  is  richer  than  that  of  the  apple, 
a little  water  might  be  added.  Alternate  layers  of  apples  and  quinces 
would  also  answer  well,  we  think. 

Quince  Jelly. 

Pare,  quarter,  core,  and  weigh  some  ripe  but  quite  sound  quinces,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  throw  them  as  tney  are  done  into  part  of  the 
water  in  which  they  are  to  be  boiled,  as  directed  at  page  386  ; allow  one 
pint  of  this  to  each  pound  of  the  fruit,  and  simmer  it  gently  until  it  is  a 
little  broken,  but  not  so  long  as  to  redden  the  juice  which  ought  to  be  very 
pale.  Turn  the  whole  into  a jelly-bag,  or  strain  the  liquid  through  a fine 
cloth,  and  let  it  drain  very  closely  from  it  but  without  the  slightest  pressure. 
Weigh  this  juice,  put  it  into  a delicately  clean  preserving  pan,  and  boil  it 
quickly  for  twenty  minutes  ; take  it  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  it,  until  it  is 
entirely  dissolved,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  juice,  or 
fourteen  ounces  if  the  fruit  should  be  very  acid,  which  it  will  be  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season ; keep  it  constantly  stirred  and  thoroughly 
cleared  from  scum,  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  longer,  or  until  it  jellies 
strongly  in  falling  from  the  skimmer ; then  pour  it  directly  into  glasses 
nr  moulds. 

If  properly  made,  it  will  be  sufficiently  firm  to  turn  out  of  the  latter, 
and  it  will  be  beautifully  transparent  and  rich  in  flavour.  It  may  be 
made  with  an  equal  weight  of  juice  and  sugar  mixed  together  in  the  first 
instance,  and  boiled  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  the  time  precisely,  because  from  different  causes  it  will  vary  much. 
It  should  be  reduced  rapidly  to  the  proper  point,  as  long  boiling  injures 
the  colour : this  is  always  more  perfectly  preserved  by  boiling  the  juice 
without  the  sugar  first. 

To  each  pound  pared  and  cored  quinces,  1 pint  water : J to  lj  hours. 
Juice,  boiled  20  minutes.  To  each  pound,  12  oz.  sugar  : 10  to  20  minutes. 
Or,  juice  and  sugar,  equal  weight : 20  to  30  minutes. 

Quince  Marmalade. 

When  to  economise  the  fruit  is  not  an  object,  pare,  core,  and  quarter 
some  of  the  inferior  quinces,  and  boil  them  in  as  much  water  as  will  nearly 
-cover  them,  until  they  begin  to  break  ; strain  the  juice  from  them,  and 
for  the  marmalade  put  half  a pint  of  it  to  each  pound  of  fresh  quinces  : 
in  preparing  these  be  careful  to  cut  out  the  hard  stony  parts  round  the 
-cores.  Simmer  them  gently  until  they  are  perfectly  tender,  then  press 
them,  with  the  juice,  through  a coarse  sieve  ; put  them  into  a perfectly 
clean  pan,  and  boil  them  until  they  form  almost  a dry  paste  ; add  for  each 
pound  of  quinces  and  the  half  pint  of  juice,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
sugar  in  fine  powder,  and  boil  the  marmalade  for  half-an-hour,  stirring  it 
gently  without  ceasing ; it  will  be  very  firm  and  bright  in  colour.  If 
made  shortly  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  a little  additional  sugar  will  be 
required ; and  when  a richer  and  less  dry  marmalade  is  better  liked,  it 
must  be  boiled  for  a shorter  time,  and  an  equal  weight  of  fruit  and  sugar 
may  be  used. 
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Quinces,  pared  and  cored,  4 lbs. ; prepared  juice,  1 quart : 2 to  3 hours. 
Boiled  fast  to  dry,  20  to  40  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs. ; 30  minutes. 

Richer  marmalade  : quinces,  4 lbs.  ; juice,  1 quart ; sugar,  4 lbs. 

Quince  and  Apple  Marmalade. 

Boil  together,  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  two  pounds  of 
pearmains,  or  of  any  other  well-flavoured  apples,  in  an  equal  weight  of 
prepared  quince- juice,  then  take  them  from  the  fire,  and  mix  with  them 
a pound  and  a half  of  sugar,  in  fine  powder ; when  this  is  a little  dis- 
solved, set  the  pan  again  over  a brisk  fire,  and  boil  the  preserve  for 
twenty  minutes  longer,  keeping  it  stirred  all  the  time. 

Prepared  quince- juice,  2 lbs. ; apples,  2 lbs. : f to  1 hour.  Sugar,  lbs. : 
20  minutes. 

Quince  Paste. 

If  the  full  flavour  of  the  quinces  be  desired,  stew  them  sufficiently 
tender  to  press  through  a sieve,  in  the  prepared  juice  of  page  386,  other- 
wise, in  just  water  enough  to  about  three  parts  cover  them  ; when  they 
are  soft  quite  through  lift  them  out,  let  them  cool,  and  then  pass  them 
through  a sieve  ; reduce  them  to  a dry  paste  over  a very  clear  fire,  and 
stir  them  constantly  ; then  weigh  the  fruit,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  pounded  sugar,  or  sugar  boiled  to  candy  height  (we  find  the 
effect  nearly  the  same,  whichever  method  be  pursued),  and  stir  the  paste 
without  intermission  until  it  is  again  so  dry  as  to  quit  the  pan  and 
adhere  to  the  spoon  in  one  large  ball ; press  it  into  shallow  pans  or  dishes  ; 
cut  it,  as  soon  as  cold,  into  small  squares,  and  should  they  seem  to  require 
it,  dry  them  with  a very  gentle  degree  of  heat,  and  when  they  are  again 
cold  store  them  in  tin  cases  with  well-dried  foolscap  paper  between  them. 

The  paste  may  be  moulded,  when  more  convenient,  and  kept  until  it  is 
wanted  for  table,  in  a very  dry  place.  In  France,  where  the  fruit  is 
admirably  confected,  the  pdte  de  coigns,  or  quince  paste,  is  somewhat  less 
boiled  than  we  have  directed,  and  dried  afterwards  in  the  sun,  or  in  an 
extremely  gentle  oven,  in  square  tin  frames,  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep, 
placed  upon  clean  slates. 

Jelly  of  Siberian  Crabs. 

This  fruit  makes  a jelly  of  beautiful  colour,  and  of  pleasant  flavour  also  : 
it  may  be  stored  in  small  moulds  of  ornamental  shape,  and  turned  out  for 
dessert.  Take  off  the  stalks,  weigh,  and  wash  the  crabs  ; then,  to  each 
pound  and  a half,  add  a pint  of  water  and  boil  them  gently  until  they  are 
broken,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  fall  to  a pulp.  Pour  the  whole  into  a 
jelly-bag,  and  when  the  juice  is  quite  transparent,  weigh  it,  put  it  into  a 
clean  preserving-pan,  boil  it  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes,  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  stir  in  it  until  dissolved  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar 
roughly  powdered  to  each  pound  of  the  juice  ; boil  the  jelly  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  skim  it  very  clean,  and  pour  it  into  the  moulds. 
Should  the  quantity  be  large,  a few  additional  minutes’  boiling  must  be 
given  to  the  juice  before  the  sugar  is  added. 

To  each  lj  lbs.  of  crabs,  water,  1 pint : 12  to  18  minutes.  Juice  to  be 
fast  boiled,  ] 5 minutes  ; sugar,  to  each  pound,  f lb.  ; 15  to  20  minutes. 

To  Preserve  Barberries  in  Bunches. 

Take  the  finest  barberries  without  stones  that  can  be  procured,  tie  them 
together  in  bunches  of  four  or  five  sprigs,  and  for  each  half  pound  of  the 
fruit  (which  is  extremely  light),  boil  one  pound  of  very  good  sugar  in  a 
pint  of  water  for  twenty  minutes,  and  clear  it  well  from  scum ; throw  in  the 
fruit,  let  it  heat  gently,  and  then  boil  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  when  it 
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will  be  perfectly  transparent.  So  long  as  any  snapping  noise  is  heard  the 
fruit  is  not  all  done ; it  should  be  pressed  equally  down  into  the  sy rap 
until  the  whole  of  the  berries  have  burst ; and  should  then  be  turned  into 
jars,  which  must  be  covered  with  skin  or  two  or  three  folds  of  thick  paper, 
as  soon  as  the  preserve  is  perfectly  cold.  The  barberries  thus  prepared 
make  a beautiful  garnish  for  sweet  dishes,  or  for  puddings. 

Barberries,  tied  in  bunches,  1^  lbs. ; sugar,  3 lbs. ; water,  l£  pints : 20 
minutes.  Barberries  boiled  in  syrup  : 5 to  7 minutes. 

Barberry  Jam. 

[First  and  best  Recipe. ) 

The  barberries  for  this  preserve  should  be  quite  ripe,  though  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  hang  until  they  begin  to  decay.  Strip  them  from  the 
stalks,  throw  aside  such  as  are  spotted,  and  for  each  pound  of  the  fruit 
allow  eighteen  ounces  of  well-refined  sugar : boil  this,  with  one  pint  of 
water  to  every  four  pounds,  until  it  becomes  white,  and  falls  in  thick 
masses  from  the  spoon ; then  throw  in  the  fruit,  and  keep  it  stirred  over 
a brisk  fire  for  six  minutes  only ; take  off  the  scum,  and  pour  it  into  jars  or 
glasses. 

Sugar,  lbs. ; water,  l£  pints  : boiled  to  candy  height.  Barberries,  4 
lbs. : 6 minutes. 

Barberry  Jam.  Second  Recipe. — The  preceding  is  an  excellent  recipe, 
but  the  preserve  will  be  very  good  if  eighteen  ounces  of  pounded  sugar  be 
mixed  and  boiled  with  the  fruit  for  ten  minutes ; and  this  is  done  at  a 
small  expense  of  time  and  trouble. 

Sugar  pounded,  2£  lbs. ; fruit,  2 lbs. : boiled  10  minutes. 

Superior  Barberry  Jelly,  and  Marmalade. 

Strip  the  fruit  from  the  stems,  wash  it  in  spring-water,  drain,  bruise  it 
slightly,  and  put  it  into  a clean  stone  jar,  with  no  more  liquid  than  the 
drops  which  hang  about  it.  Place  the  jar  in  a pan  of  water,  and  steam 
the  fruit  until  it  is  quite  tender  : this  will  be  in  from  thirty  minutes  to 
an  hour.  Pour  off  the  clear  juice,  strain,  weigh,  and  boil  it  quickly  from 
five  to  seven  minutes,  with  eighteen  ounces  of  sugar  to  every  pound.  For 
the  marmalade,  rub  the  barberries  through  a sieve  with  a wooden  spoon, 
and  boil  them  quickly  for  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  proportion  of 
sugar  as  the  jelly. 

Barberries  boiled  in  water-bath  until  tender ; to  each  pound  of  juice,  1 
lb.  2 oz.  sugar  : 5 minutes.  Pulp  of  fruit  to  each  pound,  18  oz.  sugar  : 5 
minutes. 

Obs. — We  have  always  had  these  preserves  made  with  very  ripe  fruit, 
and  have  found  them  extremely  good  : but  more  sugar  may  be  needed  to 
sweeten  them  sufficiently  when  the  barberries  have  hung  less  time  upon 
the  trees. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

( A Portuguese  Recipe.) 

Rasp  very  slightly  on  a fine  and  delicately  clean  grater  the  rinds  of 
some  sound  Seville  oranges  ; cut  them  into  quarters,  and  separate  the 
flesh  from  the  rinds  ; then  with  the  small  end  of  a tea  or  egg  spoon,  clear 
it  entirely  from  the  pips,  and  from  the  loose  inner  skin  and  film.  Put  the 
rinds  into  a large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  change  it  when  thev  have 
boiled  about  twenty  minutes.  As  soon  as  they  are  perfectly  tender  lift 
them  out,  and  drain  them  on  a sieve ; slice  them  thin,  and  add  eight 
©unces  of  them  to  each  pound  of  the  pulp  and  juice,  with  a pound  and  a 
half  of  highly-refined  sugar  in  fine  powder  ; boil  the  marmalade  quickly 
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for  half  .an  hour,  skim  it  well,  and  turn  it  into  the  jars.  The  preserve  thus 
made  will  not  have  a very  powerful  flavour  of  the  orange  rind.  When 
more  of  this  is  liked,  either  leave  a portion  of  the  fruit  unrasped,  or  mix 
with  the  preserve  some  of  the  zest  which  has  been  grated  off,  allowing  for 
its  weight  of  sugar.  Or  proceed  thus  : allow  to  a dozen  Seville  oranges 
two  fine  juicy  lemons,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  in  sifted  sugar,  of 
excellent  quality.  With  a sharp  knife  cut  through  the  rinds  just  deep 
enough  to  allow  them  to  be  stripped  off  in  quarters  with  the  end  of  a 
spoon,  and  throw  them  for  a night  into  plenty  of  cold  spring-water  ; on 
the  following  morning  boil  them  sufficiently  tender  to  allow  the  head  of 
a pin  to  pierce  them  easily  ; then  drain  them  well,  let  them  cool,  and 
scrape  out  the  white  part  of  the  rind,  and  cut  the  remainder  into  thin 
chips. 

In  the  meantime  have  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  quite  cleared  from  the  pips 
and  film  ; put  it  with  the  chips  into  a preserving  pan,  heat  them  slowly, 
boil  them  for  ten  minutes,  draw  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  stir  gradually 
in,  and  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and  boil  the  preserve  more 
quickly  for  twenty  minutes,  or  until  it  thickens  and  appears  ready  to 
jelly.  This  mode,  though  it  gives  a little  additional  trouble,  will  prevent 
the  orange-chips  from  becoming  hard,  which  they  will  sometimes  be  if 
much  sugar  be  added  to  them  at  first.  The  sugar  first  broken  into  large 
lumps,  is  sometimes  made  into  a very  thick  syrup,  with  so  much  water 
only  as  will  just  dissolve  it ; the  pulp  and  juice  are  in  that  case  boiled  in 
it  quickly  for  ten  minutes  before  the  chips  are  added  ; and  a part  of  these 
are  pounded  and  stirred  into  the  preserve  with  the  others.  March  is  the 
proper  month  for  making  this  preserve,  the  Seville  oranges  being  then  in 
perfection.  For  lemon  marmalade  proceed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  this. 

Rinds  of  Seville  oranges,  lightly  rasped  and  boiled  tender,  2 lbs. ; pulp 
and  juice,  4 lbs. ; sugar,  6 lbs. : £ hour.  Or,  weight  of  oranges,  first  taken 
in  sugar,  and  added  with  all  the  rinds,  to  the  pulp  after  the  whole  has 
been  properly  prepared. 

Genuine  Scotch  Marmalade. 

^ Take  some  bitter  oranges,  and  double  their  weight  of  sugar  ; cut  th© 
rind  of  the  fruit  into  quarters  and  peel  it  off,  and  if  the  marmalade  be  not 
wanted  very  thick,  take  off  some  of  the  spongy  white  skin  inside  the  rind. 
Cut  the  chips  as  thin  as  possible,  and  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  divide 
the  pulp  into  small  bits,  removing  carefully  the  seeds,  which  may  be 
steeped  in  part  of  the  water  that  is  to  make  the  marmalade,  and  which 
must  be  in  the  proportion  of  a quart  to  a pound  of  fruit  Put  the  chips 
and  pulp  into  a deep  earthen  dish,  and  pour  the  water  boiling  over  them  ; 
let  them  remain  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and  then  turn  the  whole 
into  the  preserving  pan,  and  boil  it  until  the  chips  are  perfectly  tender. 
When  they  are  so,  add  by  degrees  the  sugar  (which  should  be  previously 
pounded),  and  boil  it  until  it  jellies.  The  water  in  which  the  seeds  have 
been  steeped,  and  which  must  be  taken  from  the  quantity  apportioned  to 
the  whole  of  the  preserve,  should  be  poured  into  a hair-sieve,  and  the  seeds 
well  worked  in  it  with  the  back  of  a spoon  ; a strong  clear  jelly  will  be 
obtained  by  this  means,  which  must  be  washed  off  them  by  pouring  their 
own  liquor  through  the  sieve  in  small  portions  over  them.  This  must  bs 
added  to  the  fruit  when  it  is  first  set  on  the  fire. 

Oranges,  3 lbs.  ; water,  3 quarts  ; sugar,  6 lbs. 

Obi. — This  recipe,  which  we  have  not  tried  ourselves,  is  guaranteed  a - 
an  excellent  one  by  the  Scottish  lady  from  whom  it  was  procured. 
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CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

P S C K L E S. 

Observations  on  Pickles. 

With  the  exception  of  walnuts,  which,  when  softened  by  keeping,  or  by 
the  mode  of  preparing  them,  are  the  least  objectionable  of  any  pickle,  with 
Indian  mangoes,  and  one  or  two  other  varieties,  pickles  are  not  very  whole- 
some articles  of  diet,  consisting,  as  so  many  of  them  do,  of  crude  hard 
vegetables,  or  of  unripe  fruit.  In  numerous  instances,  too,  those  which 
are  commonly  sold  to  the  public  have  been  found  of  so  deadly  a nature  as 
to  be  eminently  dangerous  to  persons  who  partake  of  them  often  and 
largely.  It  is  most  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  them  prepared  at  home, 
and  with  good  genuine  vinegar,  whether  French  or  English.  That  which 
is  home-made  can  at  least  be  relied  on  ; and  it  may  be  made  of  excellent 
quality  and  of  sufficient  strength  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  superi- 
ority of  French  vinegar  results  from  its  being  made  of  wine ; no  substitute 
producing  any  equal  to  that  derived  from  the  unmixed  juice  of  the  grape. 

Pickles  should  always  be  kept  quite  covered  with  their  liquor,  and  well 
secured  from  the  air  and  from  the  influence  of  damp  ; the  last  of  which  is 
especially  detrimental  to  them.  We  can  quite  recommend  to  the  reader 
the  rather  limited  number  of  recipes  which  follow,  and  which  might  easily 
be  multiplied  did  the  size  of  our  volume  permit.  Pickling  is  so  easy  a 
process,  however,  that  when  in  any  degree  properly  acquired,  it  may  be 
extended  to  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable  successfully^  A few 
of  the  choicer  kinds  will  nevertheless  be  found  generally  more  acceptable 
than  a greater  variety  of  inferior  preparations.  Mushrooms,  gherkins, 
walnuts,  lemons,  eschalots,  and  peaches,  for  all  of  which  we  have  given 
minute  directions,  will  furnish  as  much  choice  as  is  commonly  required. 
Very  excellent  Indian  mangoes  too  may  be  purchased  at  the  Italian  ware- 
houses, and  to  many  tastes  will  be  more  acceptable  than  any  English 
pickle. 

To  Pickle  Cherries. 

Leave  about  an  inch  of  their  stalks  on  some  fine,  sound  Kentish  or 
Flemish  cherries,  which  are  not  over  ripe  ; put  them  into  a jar,  cover  them 
with  cold  vinegar,  and  let  them  stand  for  three  weeks  ; pour  off  two-thirds 
of  the  liquor  and  replace  it  with  fresh  vinegar  ; then,  after  having  drained 
it  from  the  fruit,  boil  the  whole  with  an  ounce  of  coriander  seed,  a small 
blade  of  mace,  a few  grains  of  cayenne,  or  a teaspoonful  of  white  pepper- 
corns, and  four  bruised  cochineals  to  every  quart,  all  tied  loosely  in  a fold 
of  muslin.  Let  the  pickle  become  quite  cold  before  it  is  added  to  the 
cherries  : in  a month  they  will  be  fit  for  use.  The  vinegar  which  is  poured 
from  the  fruit  makes  a good  syrup  of  itself,  when  boiled  with  a pound  of 
sugar  to  the  pint,  but  it  is  improved  by  having  some  fresh  raspberries, 
cherries,  or  currants  previously  infused  in  it  for  three  or  four  days. 

To  Pickle  Gherkins. 

Let  the  gherkins  be  gathered  on  a dry  day,  before  the  frost  has  touched 
them  ; take  off  the  blossoms,  put  them  into  a stone  jar,  and  pour  over 
them  sufficient  boiling  brine  to  cover  them  well.  The  following  day  take 
them  out,  wipe  them  singly,  lay  them  into  a clean  stone  jar,  with  a dozen 
bay  leaves  over  them,  and  pour  upon  them  the  following  pickle,  when  it 
is  boiling  fast : as  much  vinegar  as  will  more  than  cover  the  gherkins  by 
an  inch  or  two,  with  an  ounce  and  a quarter  of  salt,  a quarter-ounce  of 
black  peppercorns,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  ginger  sliced,  or  slightly  bruised 
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and  two  small  blades  of  mace  to  every  quart ; put  a plate  over  tne  jar,  and 
leave  it  for  two  days,  then  drain  of  the  vinegar,  and  heat  it  afresh  : when 
it  boils,  throw  in  the  gherkins,  and  keep  them  just  on  the  point  of  simmer- 
ing for  two  or  three  minutes  ; pour  the  whole  back  into  the  jar,  put  the 
plate  again  upon  it,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  pickle  is  quite  cold,  when 
a skin,  or  two  separate  folds  of  thick  brown  paper,  must  be  tied  closely 
over  it. 

The  gherkins  thus  pickled  are  very  crisp-  and  excellent  in  flavour,  and 
the  colour  is  sufficiently  good  to  satisfy  the  prudent  housekeeper,  to  whom 
the  brilliant  and  poisonous  green  produced  by  boiling  the  vinegar  in  a 
brass  skillet  (a  process  constantly  recommended  in  books  of  cookery)  is 
anything  but  attractive.  To  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  effect  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  metal,  we  had  a few  gherkins  thrown  into 
some  vinegar  which  was  boiling  in  a brass  pan,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  colour  which  they  almost  immediately  exhibited.  We 
fear  this  dangerous  method  is  too  often  resorted  to  in  preparing  pickles 
for  sale. 

Brine  to  pour  on  gherkins  : — 6 oz.  salt  to  each  quart  water  : 24  hours. 
Pickle: — to  each  quart  vinegar,  salt,  lj  oz.  ; black  peppercorns,  \ oz. ; 
ginger,  sliced  or  bruised,  lj  oz. ; mace,  2 small  blades  ; bay  leaves  ; 24  to 
100  gherkins,  more  when  the  flavour  is  liked  : 2 days.  Gherkins  simmered 
in  vinegar,  2 to  3 minutes. 

Obs. — The  quantity  of  vinegar  required  to  cover  the  gherkins  will  be 
shown  by  that  of  the  brine  : so  much  depends  upon  their  size,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  direct  the  measure  exactly.  A larger  proportion  of  spice 
can  be  added  at  pleasure. 

To  Pickle  Peaches,  and  Peach  Mangoes. 

Take,  at  their  full  growth,  just  before  they  begin  to  ripen,  six  large  or 
eight  moderate-sized  peaches  ; wipe  the  down  from  them,  and  put  them 
into  brine  that  will  float  an  egg.  In  three  days  let  them  be  taken  out, 
and  drained  on  a sieve  reversed  for  several  hours.  Boil  in  a quart  of  vine- 
gar for  ten  minutes,  two  ounces  of  whole  white  pepper,  two  of  ginger 
slightly  bruised,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  blades  of  mace,  half  a pound  of 
mustard-seed,  and  a half-teaspoonful  of  cayenne  tied  in  a bit  of  muslin. 
Lay  the  peaches  into  a jar,  and  pour  the  boiling  pickle  on  them  : in  two 
months  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Peaches,  6 or  8 : in  brine  three  days.  Vinegar,  1 quart ; whole  white 
pepper,  2 oz. ; bruised  ginger,  2 oz. ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; mace,  2 blades  ; 
mustard-seed,  \ lb.  : 10  minutes. 

Obs. — The  peaches  may  be  converted  into  excellent  mangoes  by  cutting 
out  from  the  stalk-end  of  each,  a round  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  stone 
to  be  extracted  : this  should  be  done  after  they  are  taken  from  the  biine. 
They  may  be  filled  with  very  fresh  mustard-seed,  previously  washed  in  a 
little  vinegar  ; to  this  a small  portion  of  garlic,  or  bruised  eschalots, 
cayenne,  horse-radish,  chilies  (the  most  appropriate  of  any),  or  spice  of  any 
kind  may  be  added,  to  the  taste.  The  part  cut  out  must  be  replaced,  and 
secured  with  a packthread  crossed  over  the  fruit. 

To  Pickle  Mushrooms. 

Select  for  this  purpose  the  smallest  buttons  of  the  wild  meadow  mush- 
rooms, in  preference  to  those  which  are  artificially  raised,  and  let  them  be 
as  freshly  gathered  as  possible.  Cut  the  stems  off  quite  close,  and  clean 
them  with  a bit  of  new  flannel  slightly  moistened,  and  dipped  into  tine 
salt  ; throw  them  as  they  are  done  into  plenty  of  spring-water,  mixed 
with  a large  spoonful  of  salt,  but  drain  them  from  it  quickly  afterwards, 
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and  lay  them  into  a soft  cloth  to  dry,  or  the  moisture  which  hangs  about 
them  will  too  much  weaken  the  pickle.  For  each  quart  of  the  mushrooms 
thus  prepared,  take  nearly  a quart  of  the  palest  whites  wine  vinegar  (this 
is  far  superior  to  the  distilled  vinegar  generally  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  mushrooms  will  be  very  slight),  and  add 
to  it  a heaped  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  whole  white  pepper,  an 
ounce  of  ginger,  sliced  or  slightly  bruised,  about  the  fourth  of  a saltspoon- 
ful  of  cayenne  tied  in  a small  bit  of  muslin,  and  two  large  blades  of  mace  : 
to  these  may  be  added  half  a small  nutmeg,  sliced,  but  too  much  spice  will 
entirely  overpower  the  fine  natural  flavour  of  the  mushrooms. 

When  the  pickle  boils  throw  them  in,  and  boil  them  in  it  over  a clear 
Are  moderately  fast  from  six  to  nine  minutes,  or  somewhat  longer,  should 
they  not  be  very  small.  When  they  are  much  disproportioned  in  size,  the 
larger  ones  should  have  two  minutes  boil  before  the  others  are  thrown 
into  the  vinegar.  As  soon  as  they  are  tolerably  tender,  put  them  at  once 
into  small  stone  jars,  or  into  warm  wi  le-necked  bottles,  and  divide  the 
spice  equally  amongst  them.  The  following  day,  or  as  soon  as  they  are 
perfectly  cold,  secure  them  from  the  air  with  large  corks,  or  tie  skins  and 
paper  over  th  m.  They  should  be  stored  in  a dry  place,  and  guarded  from 
severe  frost.  When  the  colour  of  the  mushrooms  is  more  considered  than 
the  excellence  of  the  pickle,  the  distilled  vinegar  can  be  used  for  it.  The 
reader  may  rely  upon  this  recipe  as  a really  good  one  ; we  have  had  it 
many  times  proved  and  it  is  altogether  our  own. 

Mushroom  buttons  (without  the  stems),  2 quarts ; palest  white  wine 
vinegar,  short  ^ gallon  ; salt,  large  dessertspoonful,  or  H oz. ; white 
peppercorns,  1 oz. ; whole  ginger,  2 oz. ; cayenne,  small  $ saltspoonful ; 

1 small  nutmeg. 

To  Pickle  Walnuts. 

The  walnuts  for  this  pickle  must  be  gathered  while  a pin  can  pierce 
them  easily,  for  when  once  the  shell  can  be  felt,  they  have  ceased  to  be 
in  a proper  state  for  it.  Make  sufficient  brine  to  cover  them  well,  with 
six  ounces  of  salt  to  the  quart  of  water ; take  off  the  scum,  which  will 
rise  to  the  surface  as  the  salt  dissolves,  throw  in  the  walnuts  and  stir 
them  night  and  morning  ; change  the  brine  every  three  days,  and,  if  they 
are  wanted  for  immediate  eating,  leave  them  in  it  for  twelve  days  ; other- 
wise, drain  them  from  it  in  nine,  spread  them  on  dishes,  and  let  them 
remain  exposed  to  the  air  until  they  become  black  : this  will  be  in  twelve 
hours,  or  less. 

Make  a pickle  for  them  with  something  more  than  half  a gallon  of  vinega? 
to  the  hundred,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  three 
of  bruised  ginger,  a drachm  of  mace,  and  from  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves)  of  which  some  may  be  stuck  into  three  or  four  small  onions), 
and  four  ounces  of  mustard-seed.  Boil  the  whole  of  these  together  for 
about  five  minutes  ; have  the  walnuts  ready  in  a stone  jar  or  jars,  and 
pour  it  on  them  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  When  the  pickle  is  quite  cold 
cover  the  jar  securely,  and  store  it  in  a dry  place.  Keep  the  walnuts  al 
ways  well  covered  with  vinegar,  and  boil  that  which  is  added  to  them. 

Walnuts,  100;  in  brine  made  with  12  oz.salt  to  2 quarts  water,  and  changed 
twice  or  more,  9 or  12  days.  Vinegar,  full  ^ gallon  ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; 
whole  black  pepper,  2 oz.  ; ginger,  3 oz.  ; mace,  1 drachm ; cloves,  £ to  § 
oz. ; small  onions,  4 to  6 ; mustard-seed,  4 oz. : 5 minutes. 

To  Pickle  Beet-root. 

Boil  the  beet-root  tender,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  pare  and  slice  it ; 

put  it  into  a jar,  and  cover  it  with  vinegar  previously  boiled  and  allowed 
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to  ^ome  again  perfectly  cold : it  will  soon  be  ready  for  use.  It  is  excellent 
when  merely  covered  with  Chili  vinegar.  A few  small  shalots  may  be 
boiled  in  the  pickle  for  it  when  their  flavour  is  liked.  Carrots  boiled 
tolerably  tender  in  salt  and  water  may  be  prepared  by  this  recipe  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  the  shalots,  or  with  a few  very  small  silver 
onions,  which  should  be  boiled  for  a minute  or  two  in  the  pickle  ; this 
should  be  poured  hot  on  the  carrots. 

To  each  quart  of  vinegar,  salt,  1 teaspoonful ; cayenne  tied  in  muslin,  \ 
saltspoonful,  or  white  peppercorns,  J to  whole  oz. 

Pickled  Eschalots. 

( Author's  Recipe,.) 

For  a quart  of  ready-peeled  eschalots,  add  to  the  same  quantity  of  the 
nest  pale  white  wine  vinegar,  a dessertspoonful  of  salt,  and  an  ounce  of 
whole  white  pepper  ; bring  these  quickly  to  a bod,  take  off  the  scum, 
throw  in  the  eschalots,  simmer  them  for  two  minutes  only,  turn  them  into 
a clean  stone  jar,  and  when  they  are  quite  cold,  tie  a skin,  or  two  folds  of 
thick  paper  over  it. 

Eschalots,  1 quart ; vinegar,  1 quart ; salt,  1 dessertspoonful ; whole 
white  pepper,  1 oz. 

Ohs. — Th  sooner  the  eschalots  are  pickled  after  they  are  ripe  and  dry, 
the  better  they  will  be. 

Pickled  Onions, 

Take  the  smallest  onions  that  can  be  procured,*-  just  after  they  are 
harvested,  for  they  are  never  in  so  good  a state  for  the  purpose  as  then  ; 
proceed,  after  having  peeled  them,  exactly  as  for  the  eschalots,  and  when 
they  begin  to  look  clear,  which  will  be  in  three  or  four  minutes,  put  them 
into  jars,  and  pour  the  pickle  on  them.  The  vinegar  should  be  very  pale, 
and  their  colour  will  then  be  exceedingly  well  preserved.  Any  favourite 
spioes  can  be  added  to  it. 

To  Pickle  Lemons,  and  Limes, 

(Excellent. ) 

Wipe  eight  fine  sound  lemons  very  clean,  and  make,  at  equal  distance, 
four  deep  incisions  iii  each,  from  the  stalk  to  the  blossom  end,  but  without 
dividing  the  fruit ; stuff  them  with  as  much  salt  as  they  will  contain,  lay 
them  into  a deep  dish,  and  place  them  in  a sunny  window,  or  in  some  warm 
place  for  a week  or  ten  days,  keeping  them  often  turned  and  basted  with 
their  own  liquor  ; then  rub  them  with  same  good  pale  turmeric,  and  put 
them  with  their  juice,  into  a stone  jar  with  a small  head  of  garlic,  divided 
into  cloves  and  peeled,  and  a dozen  small  onions  stuck  with  twice  as  many 
cloves.  Boil  in  two  quarts  of  wThite  wine  vinegar,  half  a pound  of  ginger 
slightly  bruised,  two  ounces  of  whole  black  pepper,  and  half  a pound  of 
mustard-seed ; take  them  from  the  fire  and  pour  them  directly  on  the 
lemons  ; cover  the  jar  with  a plate,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  follow- 
ing day,  then  add  to  the  pickle  half  a dozen  capsicums  (or  a few  chilies,  if 
more  convenient),  and  tie  a skin  and  a fold  of  thick  paper  over  the  jar. 

Large  lemons  stuffed  with  salt,  8 : 8 to  10  days.  Turmeric,  1 to  2 oz. ; 
ginger,  \ lb.  ; mustarcl-seed,  \ lb.  ; capsicums,  6 oz. 

Ohs. — The  turmeric  and  garlic  may,  we  think,  be  omitted  from  this 
pickle  with  advantage.  It  will  remain  good  for  seven  years  if  the  lemons 
be  kept  well  covered  with  vinegar  : that  which  is  added  to  them  should 
be  boiled  and  then  left  until  co!d  before  it  is  poured  into  the  jar.  They 
will  not  be  fit  for  table  in  less  than  twelve  months  ; but  if  wanted  for 

* The  Reading  onion  is  the  proper  kind  for  pickling. 
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more  immediate  use,  set  them  for  one  night  into  a very  cool  oven  : they 
may  then  be  eaten  almost  directly. 

Limes  must  have  but  slight  incisions  made  in  the  rinds  ; and  they  will 
be  sufficiently  softened  in  four  or  five  days.  Two  ounces  of  salt  only  will 
be  required  for  half  a dozen  ; and  all  which  remains  unmelted  must,  with 
their  juice,  be  put  into  the  jar  with  them  before  the  vinegar  is  poured  on  : 
this  should  be  mixed  with  spice  and  mustard-seed,  and  be  boiling  when 
it  is  added  to  the  limes. 

Lemon  Mangoes. 

(Author's  Original  Recipe .) 

All  pickles  of  vegetables  or  fruit  which  have  been  emptied  and  filled 
with  various  ingredients,  are  called  in  England  mangoes,  having  probably 
first  been  prepared  in  imitation  of  that  fruit,  but  none  that  we  have  ever 
tasted  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  it.  Young  melons,  large 
cucumbers,  vegetable-marrow,  and  peaches  are  all  thus  designated  when 
prepared  as  we  have  described.  Lemons  may  be  converted  into  an  excellent 
pickle  of  the  same  description  in  the  following  manner. 

After  having  removed  from  the  blossom  end  of  each  a circular  bit  of 
rind  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  proceed  to  scoop  out  all  the  pulp  and  skin 
with  the  handle  of  a teaspoon  ; rinse  the  insides  of  the  rinds  until  the 
water  from  them  is  clear ; throw  them  into  plenty  of  brine  made  with 
half  a pound  of  salt  to  two  quarts  of  water,  ana  stir  them  down  in  it  often 
during  the  time.  In  three  days  change  the  brine,  and  leave  them  for  three 
days  longer  ; then  drain  them  from  it  on  a sieve,  fill  them  with  bruised  or 
whole  mustard-seed,  very  small  chilies,  young  scraped  horse-radish,  verv 
small  eschalots,  a little  ginger  sliced  thin,  or  aught  else  that  may  be  liked. 

Sew  in  the  parts  that  have  been  cut  out,  lay  the  lemons  into  a stone 
jar,  and  pour  boiling  on  them  a pickle  made  of  their  own  juice,  which 
when  they  are  first  emptied  should  be  squeezed  from  the  pulp  through  a 
cloth,  and  boiled  with  sufficient  vinegar  to  keep  it — a large  saltspoonful 
of  salt,  half  an  ounce  each  of  ginger  and  of  white  peppercorns,  and  a blade 
or  two  of  mace  to  every  quart : or  prepare  them  like  the  whole  lemons 
omitting  the  turmeric  ; and  soiten  them  if  wanted  for  immediate  eating 
as  directed  for  them.  They  may  be  filled  simply  with  mustard-seed, 
horse-radish,  and  spice,  if  preferred  so. 

This  recipe  has  been  in  print  before,  but  without  the  author’s  name. 

To  Piokle  Nasturtiums. 

These  should  be  gathered  quite  young,  and  a portion  of  the  buds,  when 
very  small,  should  be  mixed  with  them.  Prepare  a pickle  by  dissolving 
an  ounoe  and  a half  of  salt  in  a quart  of  pale  vinegar,  and  throw  in  the 
berries  as  they  become  fit  from  day  to  day.  They  are  used  instead  of 
capers  for  sauce,  and  by  some  persons  are  preferred  to  them.  When  pur- 
chased for  pickling,  put  them  at  once  into  a jar,  and  cover  them  well  with 
the  vinegar. 

To  Pickle  Red  Cabbage. 

Strip  off  the  outer  leaves,  wipe  and  slice  a fine  sound  cabbage,  or  two, 
extremely  thin,  sprinkle  plenty  of  salt  over  them,  and  let  them  drain  in 
a sieve,  or  on  a strainer  for  twelve  hours  or  more ; shake  or  press  the 
moisture  from  them  ; put  them  into  clean  stone  jars,  and  cover  them  well 
with  cold  vinegar,  in  which  an  ounce  of  blaek  pepper  to  the  quart  has 
been  boiled.  Some  persons  merely  oover  the  vegetable  with  strong,  un- 
boiled vinegar,  but  tnis  is  not  so  well. 
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CAKES. 

General  Remarks  on  Cakes. 

We  have  inserted  here  a comparatively  limited  number  of  recipes  for 
these  “ sweet  poisons,”  as  they  have  been  emphatically  called,  and  we 
would  willingly  have  diminished  still  further  even  the  space  which  has 
been  allotted  to  them,  that  we  might  have  had  room  in  their  stead  for 
others  of  a more  really  useful  character ; but  we  have  felt  reluctant  to 
withdraw  such  a portion  of  any  of  the  chapters  as  might  materially  alter 
the  original  character  of  the  work,  or  cause  dissatisfaction  to  any  of  our 
kind  readers  ; we  will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  remarking,  that 
more  illness  is  caused  by  habitual  indulgence  in  the  richer  and  heavier 
kinds  of  cakes  than  would  easily  be  credited  by  persons  who  have  given 
no  attention  to  the  subject. 

Amongst  those  which  have  the  worst  effects,  are  almond,  and  plum 
pound  cakes,  as  they  are  called  ; all  varieties  of  the  brioche ; and  such 
others  as  contain  a large  quantity  of  butter  and  eggs. 

The  least  objectionable  are  simple  buns,  biscuits,  yeast  and  sponge 
cakes,  and  meringues  ; these  last  being  extremely  light  and  delicate,  and 
made  of  white  of  egg  and  sugar  only,  are  really  not  unwholesome. 

The  ingredients  for  cakes,  as  well  as  for  puddings,  should  all  be  fresh 
and  good,  as  well  as  free  from  damp  ; the  lightness  of  many  kinds  depends 
entirely  on  that  given  to  the  eggs  by  whisking,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  is  mixed.  A small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
will  not  be  in  the  least  degree  perceptible  to  the  taste  after  the  cake  is 
baked,  if  thrown  in  just  before  the  mixture  is  put  into  the  oven,  will 
ensure  its  rising  well. 

To  guard  against  the  bitterness  so  often  imparted  by  yeast  when  it  is 
used  for  cakes  or  biscuits,  it  should  be  sparingly  added,  and  the  sponge 
should  be  left  twice  the  usual  time  to  rise.  This  method  will  be  found  to 
answer  equally  with  bread.  For  example  : should  a couple  of  spoonfuls 
of  yeast  be  ordered  in  a recipe,  when  it  is  bitter,  use  but  one,  and  let  it 
stand  two  hours  instead  of  half  the  time  : the  fermentation,  though  slow, 
will  be  quite  as  perfect  as  if  it  were  more  quickly  effected,  and  the 
cake  or  loaf  thus  made  will  not  become  dry  by  any  means  as  soon  as  if  a 
larger  portion  of  yeast  were  mixed  with  it. 

The  German  yeast  when  fresh  is  preferable  to  any  other  for  all  light 
cakes,  being  made  without  hops  and  therefore  never  bitter. 

All  light  cakes  require  a rather  brisk  oven  to  raise  and  set  them  ; very 
large  rich  ones  a well-sustained  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  bake  them 
through  ; and  small  sugar  cakes  a slow  oven,  to  prevent  their  taking  a 
deep  colour  before  they  are  half  done  : gingerbread,  too,  should  be  gently 
baked,  unless  it  be  of  the  light  thick  kina.  Meringues,  macaroons,  and 
ratafias,  will  bear  a slight  degree  more  of  heat  than  these. 

For  sponge  and  savoy  cakes  the  moulds  should  be  thickly  and  evenly 
buttered,  and  fine  sugar  shaken  in  them  until  they  are  equally  covered 
with  it ; the  loos©  sugar  must  be  turned  out  before  they  are  used. 

To  ascortain  whether  a cake  be  done,  thrust  a larding  needle  or  bright 
skewer  into  the  centre,  and  should  this  come  out  clean,  draw  it  from  the 
oven  directly ; but  should  the  paste  adhere  to  it,  continue  the  baking. 
Several  sheets  of  paper  are  placed  usually  under  large  plum-cakes. 

Cakes  are  rendered  heavy  by  moving  or  shaking  them  after  they  have 
risen  in  the  oven,  and  before  they  have  become  firm.  They  should  be 
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gently  loosened  and  turned  from  the  moulds  when  sufficiently  baked  and 
set  for  a short  time  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  to  dry  the  surface,  then 
laid  upon  their  sides  on  a sieve  until  cold. 

To  Blanch  and  to  pound  Almonds. 

Put  them  into  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  heat  it  slowly  ; 
when  it  is  just  scalding  turn  the  almonds  into  a basin,  peel,  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water  as  they  are  done  : dry  them  well  in  a soft  cloth  before 
they  are  used.  If  the  water  be  too  hot  it  will  torn  them  yellow. 

Almonds  are  more  easily  pounded,  and  less  liable  to  become  oily,  if  dried 
a little  in  a very  gentle  degree  of  heat  after  they  are  blanched  ; left,  for 
example,  in  a warm  room  for  two  or  three  days,  lightly  spread  on  a large 
dish  or  tin.  They  should  be  sprinkled  during  the  beating  with  a few 
drops  of  cold  water,  or  white  of  egg,  or  lemon-juice,  and  pounded  to  a 
smooth  paste : this  is  more  easily  done,  we  believe,  when  they  are  first 
roughly  chopped,  but  we  prefer  to  have  them  thrown  at  once  into  the 
mortar. 


To  reduce  Almonds  to  a Paste. 

( The  quickest  and  easiest  way. ) 

Chop  them  a little  on  a large  and  very  clean  trencher,  then  with  a paste 
roller  (rolling-pin),  which  ought  to  be  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
ends,  roll  them  well  until  no  small  bits  are  perceptible  amongst  them.  We 
have  found  this  method  answer  admirably  ; but  as  some  of  the  oil  is 
expressed  from  the  almonds  by  it,  and  absorbed  by  the  board,  we  would 
recommend  a marble  slab  for  them  in  preference,  when  it  is  at  hand  ; and 
should  they  be  intended  for  a sweet  dish,  that  some  pounded  sugar  should 
be  strewed  under  them.  When  a board  or  strong  trencher  is  used,  it 
should  be  rather  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides. 

To  Colour  Almonds  or  Sugar-Grains,  or  Sugar-Candy,  for  Cakes,  or  Pastry. 

Blanch,  dry,  and  chop  then  rather  coarsely;  pour  a little  prepared 
cochineal  into  the  hands,  and  roll  the  almonds  between  them  until  they 
are  equally  coloured  ; then  spread  them  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  place 
them  in  a very  gentle  degree  of  heat  to  dry.  Use  spinage- juice  (see 
Chapter  XXVI),  to  colour  them  green,  and  a strong  infusion  of  saffron  to 
give  them  s yellow  tint.  They  have  a pretty  effect  when  strewed  over 
the  icing  of  tarts  or  cakes,  especially  the  rose-coloured  ones,  which  should 
be  rather  pale.  The  sugar  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  after  being  first 
broken  into  lumps,  and  then,  with  the  end  of  a.  paste-roller,  into  grains 
about  the  size  of  a pea ; but  unless  it  be  dry  and  hard,  and  carefully  done, 
it  will  absorb  too  much  of  the  cochineal  : when  but  s ightly  coloured  it  is 
very  ornamental  dropped  on  the  borders  of  creamed  tourtes , or  on  other 
varieties  of  fine  pastry.  White  sugar-candy  broken  into  large  grains  or 
crystals  and  coloured  in  the  same  manner  has  a yet  better  effect. 

To  Prepare  Butter  for  Ricli  Cakes. 

For  all  large  and  very  rich  cakes  the  usual  directions  are,  to  beat  the 
butter  to  a cream  ; but  we  find  that  they  are  quite  as  light  when  it  is  cut 
small  and  gently  melted  with  just  as  much  heat  as  will  dissolve  it,  and  no 
more.  If  it  be  shaken  round  in  a saucepan  previously  wanned,  and  held 
near  the  fire  for  a short  time,  it  will  soon  be  liquefied,  which  is  all  that  is 
required  : it-  must  on  no  account  be  hot  when  it  is  added  to  the  other 
ingredients,  to  which  it  must  be  poured  in  small  portions  after  they  are 
11  mixed,  in  the  way  which  we  have  minutely  described  in  the  recipe  for 
Madeira  cake,  and  that  of  the  Sutherland  puddings  (Chapter  XXIV.) 
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To  cream  it,  drain  the  water  well  from  it  after  it  is  cut,  soften  it  a little 
before  the  fire  should  it  be  very  hard,  and  then  with  the  back  of  a large 
strong  wooden  spoon  beat  it  until  it  resembles  thick  cream.  When  pre- 
pared thus,  the  sugar  is  added  to  it  first,  and  then  the  other  ingredients 
m succession.  For  plum- cakes  it  is  better  creamed  than  liquefied,  as  the 
fruit  requires  a paste  of  some  consistence  to  prevent  its  sinking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mould  in  which  it  is  baked.  For  plain  seed-cakes  the  more 
simple  plan  answers  perfectly. 

To  Whisk  Eggs  for  Light  Kick  Cakes, 

Break  them  one  by  one.  and  separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  : this  is 
done  easily  by  pouring  tne  yolk  from  one  half  of  the  shell  to  the  other, 
and  letting  the  white  drop  from  it  into  a basin  beneath.  With  a small 
three-pronged  fork  take  out  the  specks  from  each  egg  as  it  is  broken,  that 
none  may  accidentally  escape  notice.  Whisk  the  yolks  until  they  appear 
light,  and  the  whites  until  they  are  a quite  solid  froth  ; while  any  liquid 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  they  are  not  sufficiently  beaten  : when 
a portion  of  them,  taken  up  with  the  whisk,  and  dropped  from  it.  remains 
standing  in  points,  they  are  in  the  proper  state  for  use,  and  should  be 
mixed  with  the  cake  directly. 

Sugar-Glazings  and  Icings. 

( For  Fine  Pastry  and  Calces ,) 

The  clear  glaze  which  resembles  barley  sugar,  and  which  requires  to  be 
as  carefully  guarded  tram  damp,  is  given  by  just  dipping  the  surface  of 
the  pastry  into  liquid  caramel  (see  Chapter  XXX.) ; or  by  sifting  sugar 
thickly  over  it  directly  it  is  drawn  from  the  oven,  and  melting  it  down 
with  a salamander,  or  red-hot  shovel  held  closely  over  it ; or  by  setting  it 
again  into  an  oven  sufficiently  heated  to  dissolve  the  sugar  : though  this 
latoer  method  is  not  so  well,  as  there  is  danger  from  it  of  the  paste  being 
scorched.  To  make  a fine  white  or  coloured  icing,  whisk,  as  directed  above, 
the  whites  of  four  fresh  eggs  to  a perfectly  solid  froth,  then,  with  a wooden 
spoon  or  spatula,  mix  gradually  with  them  one  pound  of  the  best  sugar, 
which  has  been  dried,  and  sifted  through  a fine  sieve  : work  them  together 
for  a minute  or  two,  and  add  less  than  a dessertspoonful  of  strained  lemon- 
juice;  spread  it  even  over  the  cake  or  pastry,  and  dry  it  very  gently 
indeed,  either  in  a quite  cool  oven,  or  in  a meat  screen  placed  before  the 
fire.  From  the  difference  in  the  size  of  eggs,  a little  more  or  less  of  sugar 
may  be  required  for  this  icing.  It  may  be  coloured  with  a very  few  drops 
of  prepared  cochineal  to  give  it  a rose  tint. 

Whites  of  eggs  beaten  to  snow,  4 ; sugar,  1 lb. ; lemon-juice,  ©mail 
dessertspoonful. 

Orange-Flower  Macaroons.  (Delicious. ) 

Have  ready  two  pounds  of  very  dry  white  sifted  sugar.  Weigh  two 
ounces  of  the  petals  of  freshly  gathered  orange-blossoms  after  they  have 
been  picked  from  the  stems  ; and  cut  them  very  small  with  a pair  of 
scissors  into  the  sugar,  as  they  will  become  discoloured  if  not  mixed  with 
it  quickly  after  they  are  cut.  When  all  are  done,  add  the  whites  of  seven 
eggs,  ana  whisk  the  whole  well  together  until  it  looks  like  snow ; then 
drop  the  mixture  on  paper  without  delay,  and  send  the  cakes  to  a very 
cool  oven. 

Founded  sugar,  2 lbs.  ; orange- blossoms,  2 oz. ; whites  of  eggs,  7 20 

minutes  or  more. 

Obs . — It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  precise  time 
required  for  these  cakes,  so  much  depends  on  the  oven  : they  should  be 
very  delicately  coloured,  and  yet  dried  though 
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Blanch  a pound  of  fresh  Jordan  almonds,  wipe  them  dry,  and  set  them 
into  a very  cool  oven  to  render  them  perfectly  so ; pound  them  to  an 
exceedingly  smooth  paste,  with  a little  white  of  egg,  then  whisk  to  a firm 
solid  froth  the  white  of  seven  eggs,  or  of  eight,  should  they  be  small ; mix 
with  them  a pound  and  a half  of  the  finest  sugar  ; add  these  by  degrees  to 
the  almonds,  whisk  the  whole  up  well  together,  and  drop  the  mixture 
upon  wafer-paper,  which  may  be  procured  at  the  oonfectioner’s  : bake  the 
cakes  in  a moderate  oven  a very  pale  brown.  It  is  an  improvement  to 
their  flavour  to  substitute  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  for  one  of  the  sweet. 
They  are  sometimes  made  with  an  equal  weight  of  each ; and  another 
variety  of  them  is  obtained  by  gently  browning  the  almonds  in  a slow 
oven  before  they  are  pounded. 

Jordan  almonds  blanched,  1 lb. : sugar,  lbs. : whites  of  7 or  8 eggs  : 15 
to  20  minutes. 


Very  Fine  Cocoa-nut  Macaroons. 

Rasp  a fresh  cocoa-nut,  spread  it  on  a dish  or  tin,  and  let  it  dry  gradu- 
ally for  a couple  of  days,  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently  ; add  to  it  double 
its  weight  of  fine  sifted  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  beaten  to  a 
solid  froth  to  the  pound.  Roll  the  mixture  into  small  balls,  place  them  on 
a buttered  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a very  gentle  oven  about  twenty  minutes. 
Move  them  from  the  tin  while  they  are  warm,  and  store  them  in  a very 
dry  canister  as  soon  as  they  are  cold. 

Cocoa-nut,  \ lb. ; sugar,  1 lb. : whites  of  eggs,  8 : very  gentle  oven,  2© 
minutes. 

Imperials,  (Not  very  rich. ) 

Work  into  a pound  of  flour  six  ounces  of  butter,  and  mix  well  with  them 
half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  six  ounces  of  currants,  two  ounces  of  candied 
orange-peel,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Flour 
a tin  lightly,  and  with  a couple  of  forks  place  the  paste  upon  it  in  small 
rough  heaps  quite  two  inches  apart.  Bake  them  in  a very  gentle  oven, 
from  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes,  or  until  they  are  equally 
coloured  to  a pale  brown. 

Flour  1 lb. ; butter,  6 oz. ; sugar,  8 oz. ; currants,  6 oz. ; candied  peel,  2 
oz. ; rind  of  1 lemon  ; eggs,  4 : 15  to  20  minutes. 

Fine  Almond  Cake. 

Blanch,  dry,  and  pound  to  the  finest  possible  paste,  eight  ounces  of  fresh 
Jordan  almonds,  and  one  ounce  of  bitter  ; moisten  them  with  a few  drops 
of  cold  water  or  white  of  egg,  to  prevent  their  oiling  : then  mix  with  them 
very  gradually  twelve  fresh  eggs  which  have  been  whisked  until  they  are 
exceeding  light ; throw  in  by  degrees  one  pound  of  fine,  dry,  sifted  sugar, 
and  keep  the  mixture  light  by  constant  beating,  with  a large  wooden 
spoon,  as  the  separate  ingredients  are  added. 

Mix  in  by  degrees  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour  of 
the  best  quality  ; then  pour  gently  from  the  sediment  a pound  of  butter 
which  has  been  just  melted,  but  not  allowed  to  become  hot,  and  beat  it 
very  gradually,  but  very  thoroughly,  into  the  cake,  letting  one  portion 
entirely  disappear  before  another  is  tnrown  in  ; add  the  rasped  or  finely- 
grated  rinds  of  two  sound  fresh  lemons,  fill  a thickly-buttered  mould 
rather  more  than  half  full  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  cake  from  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  in  a well-heated  oven.  Lay  paper  over  the 
top  when  it  is  sufficiently  ooloured,  and  guard  carefully  against  its  being 
earned. 
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Jordan  almonds,  J lb. ; bitter  almonds,  1 oz.  ; eggs,  12 ; sugar,  1 lb.  ^ 
flour,  | lb.  ; butter,  1 lb.  ; rinds  lemons,  2 : l£  to  2 hours. 

Ohs  — Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  almonds  may  be  mixed  with  this 
cake  when  so  large  a portion  of  them  is  liked,  but  an  additional  ounce  or 
two  of  sugar,  and  one  egg  or  more,  will  then  be  required. 

Plain  Pound  or  Currant  Cake. 

(Or  rich  Brawn  Brack , or  Borrow  Brack.) 

Mix,  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  ten  eggs  (some  cooks  take  a 
pound  in  weight  of  these),  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  of  flour,  and  as  much 
of  butter.  For  a plum-cake,  let  the  butter  be  worked  to  a cream  ; add 
the  sugar  to  it  first,  then  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  next  stir  lightly  in  the 
whites,  after  which,  add  one  pound  of  currants  and  the  candied  peel,  and? 
last  of  all,  the  flour  by  degrees,  and  a glass  of  brandy  when  it  is  liked. 
Nearly  or  quite  two  hours’  baking  will  be  required  for  this,  and  one  hour 
for  half  the  quantity. 

To  convert  the  above  into  the  popular  Irish  “ speckled  bread,”  or  Brawn 
Brack  of  the  richer  kind,  add  to  it  three  ounces  of  carraway-seeds  : these 
are  sometimes  used  in  combination  with  the  currants,  but  more  commonly 
without.  To  ioe  a cake  see  the  recipe  for  Sugar  Glazings  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Chapter.  A rose-tint  may  be  given  to  the  icing  with  a little 
prepared  cochineal,  as  we  have  said  there. 

Eice  Cake. 

Take  six  eggs,  with  their  weight  in  fine  sugar,  and  in  butter  also,  and 
half  their  weight  of  flour  of  rice,  and  half  of  wheaten  flour ; make  the 
cake  as  directed  for  the  Madeira  or  almond  cake,  but  throw  in  the  rice 
after  the  flour ; then  add  the  butter  in  the  usual  way,  and  bake  the  cake 
about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Give  any  flavour  that  is  liked.  The 
butter  may  be  altogether  omitted.  This  is  a moderate-sized  cake. 

Eggs,  in  the  shell,  6 ; their  weight  in  butter  and  in  sugar  ; half  as  much 
flour  of  rice,  and  the  same  of  wheaten  flour  : 1 hour,  10  minutes. 

White  Cake. 

Beat  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream,  add  to  it  an  equal  weight 
of  dried  and  sifted  sugar,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  eight  eggs,  separately 
whisked,  two  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel,  half  a teaspoonful  of  mace, 
a glass  of  brandy,  one  pound  of  flour  strewed  in  by  degrees,  and  last  of 
all  a pound  and  a quarter  of  currants.  Directly  it  is  mixed,  send  the  cako 
to  a well-heated  ovon,  and  bake  it  for  two  hours.  Four  ounoes  of  pounded 
almonds  are  sometimes  added  to  it. 

Butter,  \ lb.  ; sugar,  \ lb. ; eggs,  8 ; mace,  ^ teaspoonful ; brandy,  I 
wineglassful ; flour,  1 lb. ; candied-peel,  2 oz.  : currants,  lbs.  : 2 hours. 

A Good  Sponge  Cake. 

Rasp  on  some  lumps  of  well-refined  sugar  the  rind  of  a fine  sound  lemon, 
and  scrape  off  the  part  which  has  im  bibed  the  essence,  or  crush  the  lumps 
to  powder,  and  add  them  to  as  much  more  as  will  make  up  the  weight  of 
eight  or  ten  fresh  eggs  in  the  shell ; break  these  one  by  one,  and  separate 
the  whites  from  the  yolks  ; beat  the  latter  in  a large  bowl  for  ten  minutes, 
then  strew  in  the  sugar  gradually,  and  beat  them  well  together.  In  the 
meantime  let  the  whites  be  whisked  to  a quite  solid  froth,  add  them  to 
the  yolks,  and  when  they  are  well  blended  sift  and  stir  the  flour  gently  to 
them,  but  do  not  beat  it  into  the  mixture  ; pour  the  cake  into  a well- 
buttered  mould,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a quarter  in  a moderate  oven. 

Rasped  rind,  1 large  lemon  ; fresh  eggs,  8 or  10  ; their  weight  of  dry,, 
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sifted  sugar ; and  half  their  weight  of  flour  : baked,  hours,  moderat 
oven. 

A Smaller  Sponge  Cake. 

( Very  Good.) 

Five  full-sized  eggs,  the  weight  of  four  in  sugar,  and  of  nearly  three  in 
dour,  will  make  an  exceedingly  good  cake : it  may  be  flavoured,  like  the 
preceding  one,  with  lemon-rind,  or  with  bitter  almonds,  vanilla,  or  con- 
fected orange-blossoms  reduced  to  powder.  An  hour  will  bake  it 
thoroughly.  All  the  ingredients  for  sponge  cakes  should  be  of  good 
quality,  and  the  sugar  and  flour  should  be  dry  ; they  should  also  be  passed 
through  a fine  sieve  kept  expressly  for  such  purposes.  The  excellence  of 
the  whole  depends  much  on  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs  are  whisked  : 
this  should  be  done  as  lightly  as  possible,  but  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  cannot  be  too  long  beaten,  as  after  they  are  brought  to  a state 
of  perfect  firmness  they  are  injured  by  a continuation  of  the  whisking, 
and  will  at  times  curdle,  and  render  a cake  heavy  from  this  cause. 

Fine  Venetian  Cake  or  Cakes. 

Take  of  sound  Jordan  almonds,  blanched  and  well  dried  at  the  mouth 
of  a cool  oven  or  in  a sunny  window,  seven  ounces,  full  weight,  and  one 
of  bitter  almonds  with  them  ; pound  the  whole  to  a perfect  paste  with  a 
few  drops  of  white  of  egg  or  orange-flower  water ; then  mix  them 
thoroughly  with  one  pound  of  flour  and  eight  ounces  of  butter  (which 
should  be  cool  and  firm,  or  it  will  render  the  paste  too  soft),  and  break 
this  down  quite  small ; then  add  eight  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  on  part 
of  which  the  rind  of  a fine  lemon  has  been  rasped  previously  to  its  being 
crushed  to  powder.  Make  these  into  a paste  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
or  with  rather  less  should  they  be  large,  for  if  too  moist,  it  will  adhere  to 
the  board  and  roller.  To  make  a Venetian  cake  of  moderate  size,  roll  the 
paste  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  with  the  larger  fluted 
cutter,  six  or  seven  portions  of  equal  size  ; lay  them  on  lightly  floured  or 
buttered  tins,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven  until  they  are  firm  and  crisp, 
and  equally  coloured  of  a pale  brown.  Should  they  seem  to  require  it, 
lay  them  one  on  the  other,  while  they  are  still  warm,  and  place  a l jaking- 
tin,  with  a slight  weight  upon  them  to  render  them  quite  level.  When 
they  are  cold,  spread  upon  each  a different  kind  of  choice  preserve,  and 
pile  the  whole  evenly  into  the  form  of  an  entire  cake.  The  top  may  be 
iced,  and  decorated  with  pistachio-nuts,  or  grains  of  coloured  sugar,  or 
with  a wreath  of  almond-paste  leaves. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  dish,  which  is  known  by  different 
names  in  different  countries.  It  is  sometimes  called  a Neapolitan  Cake, 
sometimes  a Thousand  Leaf  Cake  a la  Franpaise.  It  is  occasionally  made 
entirely  of  almond-paste,  and  highly  decorated  ; it  may  be  formed  also 
of  many  layers  of  puff  or  fine  short  crust  cut  of  uniform  size,  or  gradually 
less,  so  as  to  leave  round  each  a clear  border  of  an  inch  wide,  which  may 
be  covered  with  coloured  icing,  or  ornamented  with  preserved  fruit,  tinted 
almonds,  grains  of  white  or  pink  sugar  candy,  or  aught  else  that  the  fancy 
may  direct. 

To  make  the  small  Venetian  cakes,  roll  the  paste  directed  for  the  large 
one  at  the  commencement  of  this  recipe,  into  balls,  flatten  them  with  the 
hand  to  about  the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  brush  them  with  beaten  egg, 
and  cover  them  plentifully  with  white  sugar-candy  crushed  about  half 
the  size  of  a pea  : bake  them  in  a slow  oven. 

Almonds,  8 oz. ; flour,  1 lb.  ; butter,  8 oz. : sugar,  a lb. ; rind  of  1 lemon  ; 
yolks  of  eggs,  3 to  4 ; preserve  as  needed. 
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A Good  Madeira  Oak©. 

Whisk  four  fresh  eggs  until  they  are  as  light  as  possible,  then,  con  tinn- 
ing still  to  whisk  them,  throw  in  by  slow  degrees  the  following  ingredients 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  written  : six  ounces  of  dry,  pounded,  and 
sifted  sugar  ; six  of  flour,  also  dried  and  sifted ; four  ounces  of  butter 
just  dissolved,  but  not  heated  ; the  rind  of  a fresh  lemon  ; and  the  instant 
the  cake  is  moulded,  beat  well  in  the  third  of  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda  : bake  it  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven.  In  this,  as  in  all  composi- 
tions of  the  same  nature,  observe  particularly  that  each  portion  of  butter 
must  be  beaten  into  the  mixture  until  no  appearance  of  it  remains  before 
the  next  is  added  ; and  if  this  be  done,  and  the  preparation  be  kept 
lightly  by  constant  and  light  whisking,  the  cake  will  be  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  if  the  butter  were  creamed.  Candied  citron  can  be  added 
to  the  paste,  but  it  is  not  needed. 

Eggs,  4 ; sugar,  6 oz. ; flour,  6 oz.  ; butter,  4 oz. ; rind  of  1 lemon  ; carbon- 
ate of  soda,  J of  teaspoonful : 1 hour,  moderate  oven. 

Banbury  Cakes. 

First,  mix  well  together  a pound  of  currants,  cleaned  with  great  nicety 
and  dried,  a quarter-pound  of  beef  suet,  finely  minced,  three  ounces  each 
of  candied  orange  and  lemon-rind,  shred  small,  a few  grains  of  salt,  a full 
quarter-ounce  of  pounded  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  mixed,  and  four  ounces 
of  macaroons  or  ratafias  rolled  to  powder.  Next,  make  a light  paste  with 
fourteen  ounces  of  butter  to  the  pound  of  flour  ; give  it  an  extra  turn  or 
two  to  prevent  its  rising  too  much  in  the  oven  ; roll  out  one  half  in  a very 
thin  square,  and  spread  the  mixed  fruit  and  spice  equally  upon  it ; moisten 
the  edges,  lay  on  the  remaining  half  of  the  paste,  rolled  equally  thin,  press 
the  edges  securely  together,  mark  the  whole  with  the  back  of  a knife  in 
regular  divisions  of  two  inches  wide  and  three  in  length,  bake  the  pastry 
in  a well-heated  oven  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  and  divide  it 
into  cakes  while  it  is  still  warm.  They  may  be  served  as  a second  course 
dish  either  hot  or  cold,  and  may  be  glazed  at  pleasure. 

Currants,  1 lb.  ; beef-suet,  4 oz, ; candied  orange  and  lemon-rind  each,  3 
oz.  ; salt,  small  pinch  ; mixed  spices,  l oz. ; macaroons  or  ratafias,  4 oz.  : 
baked  25  to  30  minutes. 

Meringues. 

Whisk,  to  the  firmest  possible  froth,  the  whites  of  six  very  fresh  eggs, 
taking  every  precaution  against  a particle  of  the  yolk  failing  in  amongst 
them.  Lay  some  squares  or  long  strips  of  writing-paper  closely  upon  a 
board  or  upon  very  clean  trenchers,  which  ought  to  be  nearly  or  quite  an 
inch  thick,  to  prevent  the  meringues  from  receiving  any  colour  from  the 
bottom  of  the  oven.  When  all  is  ready,  mix  with  the  eggs  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  the  finest  sugar,  well  dried,  and  sifted  ; stir  them  together 
for  half  a minute,  then  with  a table  or  dessert  spoon  lay  the  mixture  quickly 
on  the  papers  in  the  form  of  a half-egg,  sift  sugar  over  them  without  delay, 
blow  off  with  the  bellows  all  that  does  not  adhere,  and  set  the  meringues 
into  a gentle  oven. 

The  process  must  be  expeditious,  or  the  sugar  melting  will  cause  the 
cakes  to  spread,  instead  of  retaining  the  shape  of  the  spoon,  as  they  ought. 
The  whole  art  of  making  them,  indeed,  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  pre- 
serving their  proper  form,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  sugar  worked 
into  the  eggs,  the  more  easily  this  will  be  done.  When  they  are  coloured 
to  a light  brown,  and  are  firm  to  the  touch,  draw  them  out,  turn  the 
papers  gently  over,  separating  the  meringues  from  them,  and  with  a tea- 
spoon scoop  out  sufficient  of  the  insides  to  form  a space  for  some  whipped 
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cream  or  preserve,  and  put  them  again  into  the  oven  upon  clean  sheets  of 
paper,  with  the  moist  sides  uppermost,  to  dry : when  they  are  crisp  through, 
they  are  done.  Let  them  become  cold  ; fill,  and  then  join  them  together 
wit  h a little  white  of  egg.  Spikes  of  pistachio  nuts,  or  almonds,  can  be 
stuck  over  them,  at  pleasure.  They  afford  always,  if  well  made,  a second 
course  dish  of  elegant  appearance,  and  they  are  equally  ornamental  to 
breakfasts  or  suppers  of  ceremony. 

_ They  are  made  in  perfection  by  the  pastry-cooks  in  France,  being  equally 
light,  delicate,  and  delioious.  Much  of  their  excellence,  it  must  be  observed, 
depends  at  all  times  on  the  attention  they  receive  in  the  baking,  as  well 
as  in  the  previous  preparation.  They  must,  of  course,  be  quite  cold  before 
the  preserve  or  cream  is  laid  into  them.  From  four  to  six  ounces  of 
almonds,  finely  powdered,  may  be  smoothly  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients  for  them  ; and  they  may  be  flavoured  with  citron,  lemon,  or 
orange-rind  by  rasping  the  skins  of  the  fruit  with  part  of  the  sugar  with 
which  they  are  to  be  made  ; then  drying,  and  reducing  it  to  powder. 

Whites  of  very  fresh  eggs,  6 ; sugar,  fib.:  gentle  oven  20  to  30  minutes. 

Thick,  light  Gingerbread. 

Crumble  down  very  small,  eight  ounces  of  butter  into  a couple  of  pounds 
of  flour,  then  add  to  and  mix  thoroughly  with  them,  half  a pound  of  good 
brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  powdered  ginger,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ground 
carraway  seeds  ; beat  gradually  to  these,  first  two  pounds  of  treacle,  next 
three  well- whisked  eggs,  and  last  of  all  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  a very  small  quantity  of  warm  water  ; stir  the  whole  briskly 
together,  pour  the  mixture  into  very  shallow  tins,  put  it  immediately  into 
a moderate  oven  and  bake  it  for  an  hour  and  a half.  The  gingerbread  made 
thus  will  be  remarkably  light  and  good.  For  children,  part  of  the  spice 
and  butter  may  be  omitted. 

Flour,  2 lbs.  ; butter,  8 oz. ; sugar,  \ lb. ; powdered  ginger,  2 oz. ; eggs, 
3 ; carbonate  of  soda,  \ oz. ; water,  very  small  cupful : baked,  1£  hours. 

Obs. — We  think  that  something  less  than  the  half  ounce  of  soda  would 
be  sufficient  for  this  gingerbread,  for  with  the  whole  quantity  it  rises  in 
the  oven  to  three  times  its  height,  and  is  apt  to  run  over  the  tops  of  the 
t ins,  even  when  they  are  but  half  filled  with  it  at  first ; or  if  it  were  well 
beaten  into  the  mass  without  any  water,  after  being  oarefully  freed  from 
lumps  and  mixed  with  a little  sugar,  the  cake  would  still  be  quite  light. 

Cheap  and  Very  Good  Ginger  Oven-cake  Oi  Cakes. 

Four  French  eggs  (which  must  be  perfectly  sweet,  or  small  English 
•ones),  six  ounces  of  brown  sugar  of  good  quality  rolled  smooth  and  fine, 
■six  ounces  of  flour,  three  of  butter,  a grain  or  two  of  salt,  some  grated 
lemon-rind  or  candied  peel  sliced  very  thin,  and  half  an  ounce  or  more  of 
ginger  in  fine  powder.  Bake  the  cake  slowly  for  nearly,  or  quite,  an  hour. 
An  American  oven  will  answer  for  it  perfectly,  and  it  will  resemble  a really 
rich  cake,  though  so  cheap.  A small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  may 
be  added  quite  at  last  by  inexpert  cake-makers,  to  insure  its  being  light. 
The  same  mixture  may  be  baked  in  small  cups  or  tins  in  an  iron  oven. 
For  a cake  of  tolerable  size  half  as  much  again  of  the  ingredients  must 
be  taken,  and  the  whole  poured  into  a round  or  square  cake-mould. 

Good  Common  Gingerbread. 

Work  very  smoothly  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter  (or  some  that  has  been 
well  washed  from  the  salt,  and  wrung  dry  in  a cloth)  into  one  pound  of 
flour,  and  mix  with  them  thoroughly  an  ounce  of  ginger  in  fine  powder, 
four  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  beaten  cloves  and 
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mace.  Wet  these  with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  cold  treacle,  or  rather 
more,  if  needful  ; roll  out  the  paste,  cut  the  cakes  with  a round  tin  cutter, 
lay  them  on  a floured  or  buttered  baking  tin,  and  put  them  into  a very 
alow  oven.  Lemon-grate  or  candied  peel  can  be  added,  when  it  is  liked. 

Flour,  1 lb.  ; butter,  6 oz.  ; sugar,  £ lb. ; ginger,  1 oz.  ; cloves  and  mace, 
^ teaspoonful ; treacle,  f lb. : £ to  f hour. 

Richer  Gingerbread. 

Melt  together  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  treacle  and  half  a pound  of 
fresh  butter,  and  pour  them  hot  on  a pound  of  flour  mixed  with  half  a 
pound  of  su^ar  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ginger.  When  the  paste 
is  quite  cola,  roll  it  out  with  as  much  more  flour  as  will  prevent  its  ad~ 
hering  to  the  board  : bake  the  cakes  in  a very  gentle  oven. 

A Delicious  Cream-cake  and  Sweet  Rusks. 

When  in  very  sultry  weather  cream  becomes  acid  from  being  sent  to  a 
distance,  or  from  other  causes,  it  may  still  be  made  available  for  delicate 
pastry- crust,  and  superlative  cakes,  biscuits,  and  bread ; but  if  ever,  so 
slightly  putrid  it  will  be  fit  only  to  be  thrown  away.  The  following  recipe 
is  given  exactly  as  it  was  used  with  perfect  success  on  the  thought  of  the 
moment,  when  we  first  had  it  tried.  Crumble  down  five  ounces  of  good 
butter  into  a pound  of  fine  flour,  then  mix  thoroughly  with  them  half  a 
pound  of  sifted  sugar,  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  candied 
citron  or  orange-rind  sliced  thin  ; add  something  more  than  half  a pint 
of  thick  and  rather  sour  cream,  mixed  with  two  well  whisked  eggs,  and 
just  before  the  paste  is  put  into  the  moulds,  which  should  be  buttered  in 
every  part  and  only  two-thirds  filled,  beat  thoroughly  into  it  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  the  very  best  carbonate  of  soda,  which  has  been  perfectly 
blended  with  twice  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  of  flour,  and  rubbed  through 
a line  sieve,  or  worked  to  the  smoothest  powder  in  a mortar,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

For  the  convenience  of  having  it  baked  in  a small  iron  oven,  this 
quantity  was  divided  into  two  cakes,  one  of  which  was  gently  pulled  apart 
with  a couple  of  forks  while  still  hot,  and  then  set  again  into  the  oven  and 
crisped  with  a gentle  heat  quite  through  : it  was  thus  converted  into  the 
very  nicest  sweet  rusks.  Sufficient  cream  should  be  used  for  the  cakes  to 
convert  the  ingredients  into  a very  lithe  paste  or  thick  batter,  which  can 
be  properly  worked  or  mixed  with  a wooden  spoon,  with  the  back  of 
which  it  should  be  very  lightly  beaten  up  before  it  is  moulded.  About 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  will  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  It  should  be 
firm  on  the  surface — as  all  light  cakes  should  be — that  it  may  not  sink 
and  become  heavy  after  it  ^3  drawn  out.  Turn  it  from  the  mould,  and  lay 
it  on  its  side  upon  a sieve  reversed,  to  cool. 

A Good  light  Luncheon-Cake  and  Brown  Brack. 

Break  down  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a couple  of  pounds  of  flour,  and 
work  it  quite  into  crumbs,  but  handle  it  very  lightly  ; mix  in  a pinch  of 
salt  and  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar  ; hollow  the  centre,  and  stir  into  it 
a large  tablespoonful  of  solid  well- washed  yeast,  (or  an  ounce  of  German 
yeast,  which  will  ferment  more  quickly),  diluted  with  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  warm  new  milk  ; when  sufficient  of  the  surrounding  flour  is  mixed 
with  it  to  form  a thick  batter,  strew  more  flour  on  the  top,  lay  a clot  h 
once  or  twice  folded  together  over  the  pan,  and  let  it  remain  until  the 
leaven  has  become  very  light : this  it  will  generally  be  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  or,  at  the  utmost,  in  an  hour  and  a half.  The  fermentation  may 
be  quickened  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  yeast,  but  this  is  better 
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avoided,  as  it  may  chance  to  render  the  cake  bitter ; additional  fcim<^ 
however,  must  al  ways  be  allowed  for  it  to  rise  when  but  a small  quantity 

is  used. 

When  the  leaven  is  at  the  proper  height,  add  to  a couple  of  well  whisked 
eggs,  sufficient  nearly- boiling  milk  to  warm  them,  and  mix  them  with  the 
other  ingredients  ; then  beat  well  into  the  cake  by  degrees,  eight  ounces 
more  of  pounded  sugar,  and  half  a grated  nutmeg  ; cut  from  two  to  three 
ounces  of  candied  citron  thin,  and  strew  over  it ; leave  it  again  to  rise,  as 
before,  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ; mix  the  citron  equally  with 
it,  put  it  into  a thickly-buttered  tin  or  earthen  pan,  and  bake  it  in  a"  quick 
oven  for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  at  the  least,  and  after  it  is  placed  in  it 
let  it  not  be  moved  until  it  is  quite  set,  or  it  will  possibly  be  heavy  at  the 
top.  The  grated  rinds  of  a couple  of  lemons  will  improve  its  flavour.  Fine 
Lisbon  sugar  can  be  used  to  sweeten  it  instead  of  pounded,  but  the  differ- 
ence of  expense  would  be  very  slight,  and  the  cake  would  not  be  so  good  ; 
the  quantity  can,  of  course,  be  diminished  when  it  is  considered  too  much. 
Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  currants  can,  at  choice,  be  substituted  for 
the  citron.  Three  ounces  of  carraway  seeds  will  convert  it  into  common 
brown  brack,  or  Irish  seed-oake.  For  the  manner  of  purifying  yeast,  see 
Chapter  XXXIV. 

A Very  Cheap  Luncheon  Biscuit,  or  Nursery  Cake. 

Two  or  three  pounds  of  white  bread  dough  taken  when  ready  for  the 
oven,  will  make  a good  light  biscuit  if  well  managed,  with  the  addition  of 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  a very  small  quantity  of 
butter,  and  a few  currants,  or  carraway-seeds,  or  a teaspoonful  of  mixed 
spices.  The  dough  should  be  rather  firm  ; the  butter  should  first  be  well 
kneaded  into  it  in  small  portions,  then  the  sugar  added  in  the  same  wav, 
and  next  the  currants  or  spice.  The  whole  should  be  perfectly  and  equally 
mingled,  flour  being  slightly  dredged  upon  it  as  it  is  worked,  if  needful, 
It  must  then  be  allowed  to  rise  until  it  is  very  light,  when  it  should  again 
be  kneaded  down,  but  not  heavily  ; and  when  it  has  once  more  risen,  it 
should  be  sent  without  delay  to  the  oven.  An  ounce  of  butter  to  the 
pound  of  dough  will  be  sufficient  for  it.  Much  richer  cakes  can  be  macks 
thus,  and  they  will  be  extremely  good  if  care  be  taken  to  let  them  rise 
sufficiently  before  they  are  baked.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  multiply 
our  recipes  for  them.  Sultana  raisins  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  cur- 
rants in  these  and  other  common  cakes. 

Isle  of  Wight  Dough-nuts. 

Work  smoothly  together  with  the  fingers  four  ounces  of  good  lard,  and 
four  pounds  of  flour  ; add  half  a pound  of  fine  brown  sugar,  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  allspice,  one  drachm  of  pounded  cinnamon,  half  as  much  of 
cloves,  two  large  blades  of  mace,  beaten  to  powder,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
fresh  yeast  which  has  been  watered  for  one  night,  and  which  should  be 
solid,  and  as  much  new  milk  as  will  make  the  whole  into  a rather  firm 
dough  ; let  this  stand  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half  near  the  fire, 
then  knead  it  well,  and  make  it  into  balls  about  the  size  of  a small  apple  ; 
hollow  them  with  the  thumb,  and  enclose  a few  currants  in  the  middle  ; 
gather  the  paste  well  over  them,  and  throw  the  dough-nuts  into  a sauce- 

Ean  half  filled  with  boiling  lard  ; when  they  are  equally  coloured  to  a fine 
rown,  lift  them  out  and  dry  them  before  the  fire  on  the  back  of  a sieve. 
When  they  are  made  in  large  quantities,  as  they  are  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  island,  they  are  drained  upon  very  clean  straw.  The  lard  should 
boil  only  just  before  they  are  dropped  into  it,  or  the  outsides  will  bo 
scorched  before  the  insides  are  sufficiently  done. 
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Flour,  4 lbs. ; lard,  4oz. ; sugar,  | lb. ; allspice,  2 tablespoonfuls  ; pounded 
cinnamon,  1 drachm ; cloves  and  mace,  each  J drachm  ; yeast  (solid),  two 
large  tablespoonfuls  : to  rise,  1 to  1£  hours.  Currants,  at  choice  : dough- 
nuts boiled  in  lard,  5 to  7 minutes. 

Queen  Cakes. 

To  make  these,  proceed  exactly  as  for  the  pound  currant-cake,  but  bake 
the  mixture  in  small  well- buttered  tin  pans  (heart-shaped  ones  are  usual), 
in  a somewhat  brisk  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

Jumbles. 

Hasp  on  some  good  sugar  the  rinds  of  two  lemons ; dry,  reduce  it  to 
powder,  and  sift  it  with  as  much  more  as  will  make  up  a pound  in  weight ; 
mix  with  it  one  pound  of  flour,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  six  ounces  of 
warm  butter : drop  the  mixture  on  buttered  tins,  and  bake  the  jumbles  in 
a very  slow  oven  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  They  should  be  pale, 
but  perfectly  crisp. 

A Good  Soda  Cake. 

Break  down  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a pound  of  fine  dry  flour, 
and  work  it  into  very  small  crumbs  ; mix  well  with  these  half  a pound  of 
sifted  sugar,  and  pour  to  them  first,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  milk, 
and  next,  three  well- whisked  eggs  ; add  some  grated  nutmeg,  or  fresh 
lemon-rind,  and  eight  ounces  of  currants,  cleaned  and  dried  ; beat  the 
whole  well  and  lightly  together,  then  strew  in  a very  small  teaspoonful  of 
good  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  finest  powder,  which  has  been  rubbed 
through  a sieve  and  well  mixed  with  a little  sugar,  and  again  beat  the 
cake  well  and  lightly  for  three  or  four  minutes  ; put  it  into  a buttered 
mould,  and  bake  it  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  : or  divide  it 
in  two,  when  three-quarters  of  an  hour  will  be  sufficient  for  each  part. 

Flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  A lb.  ; sugar,  £ lb. ; boiling  milk,  full  J pint ; eggs, 
3 ; currants,  J lb.  ; good  carbonate  of  soda,  1 very  small  teaspoonful : 1 to 

hours.  Or  : divided  in  two,  h to  j hour. 

Obs. — This,  if  carefully  made,  resembles  a pound  cake,  but  is  much  less 
expensive,  and  far  more  wholesome,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
very  expeditiously  prepared.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
mixing  with  it  too  large  a proportion,  or  a coarse  quality  of  soda  ; as 
either  will  impart  to  it  a far  from  agreeable  flavour. 

Good  Scottish  Shortbread. 

With  one  pound  of  flour  mix  well  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  one  of 
candied  orange-rind  or  citron,  sliced  small  ; make  these  into  a paste  with 
from  eight  to  nine  ounces  of  good  butter,  made  sufficiently  warm  to  be 
liquid  ; press  the  paste  together  with  the  hands,  and  mould  it  upon  tins 
into  large  cakes  nearly  an  inch  thick,  pinch  the  edges,  and  bake  the  short- 
bread in  a moderate  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  or  longer,  should  it  not  be 
quite  crisp,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  become  deeply  coloured. 

Flour,  1 lb. ; sugar,  2 oz. ; candied  orange  or  citron,  1 oz, ; butter,  8 to 
9 oz. : 20  minutes  or  more. 

Obs. — This,  to  many  persons,  is  a very  indigestible  compound,  though 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 

A Galette. 

The  galette  is  a favourite  cake  In  France,  and  may  be  made  rich  and 
comparatively  delicate,  or  quite  common,  by  using  more  or  less  butter  for 
it,  and  by  augmenting  or  diminish;  ig  the  size.  Work  lightly  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  good  butter  into  a pound  of  flour,  add  a large  salt- 
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spoonful  of  salt,  and  make  these  into  a paste  with  the  yolks  of  a couple  of 
eggs  mixed  with  a cupful  of  good  cream,  or  simply  with  water  ; roll  this 
into  a complete  round,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  ; score  it  in  small 
diamonds,  brush  yolk  of  egg  over  the  top,  and  bake  the  galette  for  about 
half  an  hour  in  a tolerably  quick  oven  : it  is  usually  eaten  hot,  but  is 
served  cold  also.  An  ounce  of  sifted  sugar  is  sometimes  added  to  it. 

A good  galette  : flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  f lb. ; salt,  1 saltspoonful ; yolks  of 
eggs,  2 ; cream,  small  cupful : baked  £ hour.  Common  galette  : flour,  2 
lbs. ; butter,  £ to  1 lb. ; no  eggs. 

Small  Sugar  Cakes  of  Various  Kinds. 

To  make  very  sweet  rich  sugar  cakes  mingle,  first  working  it  very  small 
with  the  fingers,  half  a pound  of  butter  with  each  pound  of  flour : if  more 
than  this  proportion  be  used  the  paste  will  be  too  soft  to  permit  the 
addition  of  the  proper  number  of  eggs.  Next,  blend  thoroughly  with 
these  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  dry  sifted  sugar,  and  the  grated  rinds 
of  two  small  fresh  lemons  (for  lemon-cakes  the  strained  juice  of  one  is 
generally  added),  or  a dessertspoonful  of  cinnamon  freshly  pounded  ; or 
from  one  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  carraway-seeds  ; or  a similar  proportion 
of  the  finest  powdered  ginger  ; or  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  very  dry 
well  cleaned  currants.  A slight  pinch  of  salt  should  be  thrown  in  with 
the  sugar. 

If  to  be  *iade  into  flat  cakes  prooeed  to  moisten  these  ingredients  gradu- 
ally with  from  two  eggs  to  four  slightly  whisked,  and  when  they  form  a 
firm  paste,  proceed  quickly  to  roll  and  to  stamp  them  out  with  a cake  tin  ; 
for  as  the  sugar  dissolves  with  the  moisture  of  the  eggs,  the  paste  will 
otherwise  become  so  lithe  as  to  adhere  to  the  board  and  roller.  When  it 
is  to  be  merely  dropped  on  the  baking-sheets,  it  will  require  an  additional 
egg  or  more.  The  cakes  should  then  be  plaoed  quite  two  inches  apart,  as 
they  will  spread  in  the  baking. 

Five  ounces  of  butter  with  six  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  flour,  two  large 
eggs,  and  a small  quantity  of  milk,  will  be  sufficient  for  quite  cheap  sugar 
cakes  : any  flavour  can  be  given  to  them  as  to  those  which  precede,  and 
they  can  be  rendered  more  or  less  sweet  to  the  taste  by  altering  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar : this  should  always  be  sifted,  or  at  least  reduced  quite 
to  powder,  before  it  is  used  for  them.  One  ounce  more  of  butter  will 
render  them  very  good.  They  should  be  rolled  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick 

Bich  : to  each  lb.  of  flour,  butter,  £ lb. ; sugar,  f lb. ; eggs  2 to  4 (Lemon* 
rinds,  cinnamon,  carraway-seeds,  or  ginger,  or  currants,  at  choice),  small 
pinch  of  salt.  Slow  oven,  about  20  minutes. 

Obs.—  The  cakes  should  be  but  lightly  coloured,  and  yet  baked  quite 
through- 

Fleed  or  Head  Oakes. 

These  are  very  much  served  as  a tea-cake  at  the  tables  of  the  superior 
order  of  Kentish  farmers.  For  the  mode  of  making  them,  proceed  as  for 
flead-crust  (see  Chapter  XIX).  ; cut  the  cakes  small  with  a round  cutter, 
and  leave  them  more  than  half  an  inch  thick  : if  well  made  they  will  rise 
much  in  the  oven.  Bake  them  rather  quickly,  but  keep  them  pale. 

Flour,  2 lbs. ; flead,  li  lbs.  ; butter,  6 oz. : baked  10  to  15  minutes. 

Light  Buns  of  Different  Kinds. 

Quite  Plain  Buns  without  Butter.— Very  good  light  buns  may  be 
made  entirely  without  butter,  but  they  must  be  tolerably  fresh  when 
served.  To  make  them,  dilute  very  smoothly  an  ounce  of  sweet  German 
yeast  or  a large  tablespoonful  of  quite  solid  and  well  washed  English  yeast 
with  a pint  of  warm  new  milk  ; mix  this  immediately  with  as  much  flour 
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as  it  will  convert  into  a rather  thick  batter,  throw  a double  cloth  over  the 
pan,  and  place  it  where  the  warmth  of  the  fire  will  search,  without  heat- 
ing it.  When  it  is  well  risen  and  bubbles  appear  on  the  top,  add  a little 
salt,  some  pounded  sugar,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  form  it  into  a light 
dough.  Leave  it  to  rise  again,  when  it  will  probably  be  too  little  firm  for 
moulding  with  the  fingers,  and  must  be  beaten  up  with  a strong  wooden 
spoon  and  put  into  cups  or  tin  pans  slightly  buttered,  to  be  baked.  The 
buns  should  be  sent  to  a quick  oven,  and  baked  until  the  entire  surface  is 
well  browned.  For  two  pounds,  half  a pound  of  sugar  would  be  sufficient. 
The  batter  will  be  a long  time  rising  to  the  proper  height ; an  hour  and 
a half  or  two  hours.  Currants,  carraways,  nutmeg,  or  mixed  spices,  can 
always  be  added  at  discretion. 

It  is  usual  to  strew  a few  currants  on  the  tops  of  the  buns  before  they 
are  baked. 

To  render  them  richer  and  firmer,  it  is  merely  neceosary  to  diminish 
the  proportion  of  milk,  and  to  crumble  up  very  small  two  or  more  ounces 
of  butter  in  the  flour  which  is  added  to  the  batter  after  it  has  risen. 
When  again  quite  light,  the  dough  may  then  be  rolled  into  balls,  and 
placed  on  flat  tins  some  inches  apart  until  they  have  spread  to  the  proper 
i^iape.  Confectioners  generally  wash  the  tops  with  milk,  and  sift  a little 
sugar  over  them. 

Exeter  Buns. 

These  are  somewhat  celebrated  in  the  city  whose  name  they  bear, 
especially  those  of  one  maker,  whose  secret  for  them  we  have  recently 
obtained.  Instead  of  being  made  into  a dough  with  milk,  Devonshire 
cream  is  used  for  them,  either  entirely  or  in  part.  If  very  thick,  a portion 
of  water  should  be  added  to  it,  or  the  yeast  would  not  ferment  freely.  The 
better  plan  is  to  dilute  it  with  a quarter  of  a pint  or  rather  more  of  warm 
water,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  risen  to  make  up  the  buns  lightly,  like 
bread,  with  the  cream,  which  must  also  be  warm  ; then  to  proceed  by  the 
recipe  given  above. 

Plain  Dessert  or  Wine  Biscuits. 

Rub  very  small  indeed,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a pound  of  flour, 
and  make  it  into  a stiff  paste  with  new  milk.  Roll  it  out  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  the  biscuits  with  a round  cutter  the  size  of  half-a-crown. 
Pile  them  one  on  the  other  until  all  are  done  ; then  roll  them  out  very 
thin,  prick  them,  and  lay  them  on  lightly-floured  tins,  the  pricked  side 
downwards : a few  minutes  will  bake  them,  in  a moderate  oven.  They 
should  be  very  crisp,  and  but  slightly  browned. 

Plain  biscuits  : flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  2 oz. ; new  milk,  about  h pint. 

Ginger  Biscuits. 

Three  ounces  of  good  butter,  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  then  add  three 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar  and  two  of  ginger  in  fine  powder,  and  knead 
them  into  a stiff  paste,  with  new  milk.  Roll  it  thin,  stamp  out  the  biscuits 
with  a cutter,  and  bake  them  in  a slow  oven  until  they  are  crisp  quite 
through,  but  keep  them  of  a pale  colour.  A couple  of  eggs  are  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  milk  for  them,  but  are  no  material  improvement : an  ad- 
ditional ounce  of  sugar  may  be  used  when  a sweeter  biscuit  is  liked. 

Ginger  biscuits  : flour,  2 lbs. ; butter,  3 oz. ; sugar,  3 oz. ; ginger,  2 oz, 

Tkreadneedle  Street  Biscuits. 

Mix  with  two  pounds  of  sifted  flour  of  the  very  best  quality  three  ounces 
of  good  butter,  and  work  it  into  the  smallest  possible  crumbs ; add  forr 
ounces  of  fine,  dry,  sifted  sugar,  and  make  them  into  a firm  paste  with 
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new  milk  ; beat  this  forcibly  for  some  time  with  a rolling-pin,  and  when 
it  is  extremely  smooth  roll  in  the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it  with  a 
small  square  cutter,  and  bake  the  biscuits  in  a very  slow  oven  until  they 
are  crisp  to  the  centre  : no  part  of  them  should  remain  soft.  Half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  said  to  improve  them,  but  we  have  not 
put  it  to  the  test.  Carraway-seeds  can  be  added  when  they  are  liked. 

Flour,  2 lbs. ; butter,  3 oz. ; sugar,  4 oz.  ; new  milk,  1 pint  or  more : 
biscuits  slowly  baked  until  crisp. 

Good  Captain’s  Biscuits. 

Make  some  fine  white  flour  into  a very  smooth  paste  with  new  milk  ; 
divide  it  into  small  balls  ; roll  them  out,  and  afterwards  pull  them  with 
the  fingers  as  thin  as  possible  ; prick  them  all  over,  and  bake  them  in  a 
somewhat  brisk  oven  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  These  are  excellent 
and  very  wholesome  biscuits. 

The  Colonel’ e Biscuits. 

Mix  a slight  pinch  of  salt  with  some  fine  sifted  flour ; make  it  into  a 
snooth  paste  with  thin  cream,  and  bake  the  biscuits  gently,  after  having 
prepared  them  for  the  oven  like  those  which  precede.  Store  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  cold  in  a dry  canister,  to  preserve  them  crisp : they  are 
excellent. 

Aunt  Charlotte’ s Biscuits. 

These  biscuits,  which  are  very  simple  and  very  good,  may  be  made  with 
the  same  dough  as  fine  white  bread,  with  the  addition  of  from  half  to  a 
whole  ounce  of  butter  to  the  pound  kneaded  into  it  after  it  has  risen. 
Break  the  butter  small,  spread  out  the  dough  a little,  knead  it  in  well 
and  equally,  and  leave  it  for  about  half  an  hour  to  rise  ; then  roll  it  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  prick  it  well  all  over,  cut  out  the  biscuits,  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  : they  should 
be  crisp  quite  through,  but  not  deeply  coloured. 

White-bread  dough,  2 lbs. ; butter,  1 to  2 oz. : to  rise  £ hour.  Baked  in 
moderate  oven  10  to  15  minutes. 

Obs. — To  make  the  biscuits  by  themselves,  proceed  as  for  Bordyke  bread ; 
but  use  new  milk  for  them,  and  work  three  ounces  of  butter  into  two 
pounds  of  flour  before  the  yeast  is  added. 

Excellent  Soda  Buns. 

Work  into  half  a pound  of  flour  three  oun  es  of  butter,  until  it  is  quite 
in  crumbs ; mix  thoroughly  with  them  four  ounces  of  sugar,  the  slightest 
pinch  of  salt,  an  ounce,  or  rather  more,  of  candied  orange  or  lemon  rind, 
shred  extremely  small,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; to  these  pour  boiling 
a small  teacupful  of  cream,  or  of  milk  when  this  cannot  be  had  ; mix  them 
a little,  and  add  immediately  two  eggs,  leaving  out  the  white  of  one,  and 
when  the  whole  is  well  mingled,  dust  over,  and  beat  well  into  it,  less  than 
half  a teaspoonful  of  good  carbonate  of  soda,  perfectly  free  from  lumps  : 
rub  an  oven-tin  with  butter,  drop  the  buns  upon  it  with  a spoon,  ana 
send  them  to  a moderate  oven.  When  they  are  firm  to  the  touch  in  every 
part,  and  well  coloured  underneath,  they  are  done.  They  resemble  good 
cakes,  if  properly  made,  although  in  reality  they  are  not  rich  : to  render 
them  so  the  proportion  of  sugar  and  of  butter  can  be  increased,  and 
currants  added  also.  It  is  immaterial,  we  find,  whether  they  be  put  into 
the  oven  as  soon  as  they  are  mixed,  or  an  hour  afterwards.  They  are 
equally  light.  These  proportions  make  just  a dozen  of  small  buns. 

Flour,  J lb.  ; butter,  3 oz. ; sugar,  4 oz. ; candied  orange-rind,  1 oz.  or 
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more ; grated  nutmeg  ; cream  (or  milk)  1 small  teacupful ; egg-yolks  % 
white  1 ; good  carbonate  of  soda  about  the  third  of  a teaspoonful ; 15  to 
25  minutes,  moderate  oven. 

Foe  Geneva  Buns,  See  Ckaptee  xxxhi. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CONFECTIONERY. 

To  Clarify  Sugar. 

It  is  an  economy  to  use  at  once  the  very  best  sugar  for  confectionary  in 
general,  for  when  highly  refined  it  needs  little  or  no  clarifying,  even  for 
the  most  delicate  purposes  ; and  the  coarser  kinds  lose  considerable  weight 
in  the  process.  Break  it  into  large  lumps,  and  put  it  into  a very  clean 
preserving  pan  ; measure  for  each  pound  a pint  of  spring  water  if  it  be 
intended  for  syrup,  but  less  than  half  that  quantity  for  candying  or  making 
barley-sugar.  Beat  first  apart  (but  not  to  a strong  froth),  and  afterwards 
with  the  water,  about  half  the  white  of  an  egg  for  six  pounds  of  sugar, 
unless  it  should  be  very  common,  when  twice  as  much  may  be  used.  When 
they  are  well  mixed  pour  them  over  the  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is 
nearly  dissolved  ; then  stir  the  whole  thoroughly,  and  place  it  over  a 
gentle  fire,  but  do  not  disturb  it  after  the  scum  begins  to  gather  on  the 
top  ; let  it  boil  for  five  minutes,  then  take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  when 
it  has  stood  a couple  of  minutes  clear  off  the  scum  entirely,  with  a skimmer  ; 
set  the  pan  again  over  the  fire,  and  when  the  sugar  begins  to  boil  throw 
in  a little  cold  water,  which  has  been  reserved  for  the  purpose  from  the 
quantity  first  measured,  and  repeat  the  skimming  until  the  syrup  is  very 
clear  ; it  may  then  be  strained  through  a muslin,  or  a thin  cloth,  and  put 
into  a clean  pan  for  further  boiling. 

For  syrup  : sugar,  6 lbs. ; water,  3 quarts ; h white  of  1 egg.  For 
candying,  <fcc.  : sugar,  6 lbs.  ; water,  pints  : 5 to  10  minutes. 

To  boil  Sugar  from  Syrup  to  Candy,  or  to  Caramel, 

The  technicalities  by  which  confectioners  distinguish  the  different 
degrees  of  sugar-boiling,  seem  to  us  calculated  rather  to  puzzle  than  to 
assist  the  reader ; and  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  such  plain 
English  terms  as  may  suffice,  we  hope,  to  explain  them.  After  having 
boiled  a certain  time,  the  length  of  which  will  in  a measure  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  sugar  as  well  as  on  the  quantity  of  water  added,  it 
becomes  a thin  syrup,  and  will  scarcely  form  a short  thread  if  a drop  be 
pressed  between  the  thumb  and  finger  and  they  are  then  drawn  apart ; 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  more  of  rapid  boiling  will  bring  it  to  a thick 
syrup,  and  when  this  degree  is  reached  the  thread  may  be  drawn  from 
one  hand  to  the  other  at  some  length  without  breaking  ; but  its  appear- 
ance in  dropping  from  the  skimmer  will  perhaps  best  denote  its  being,  at 
this  point,  as  it  hangs  in  a sort  of  string  as  it  falls. 

After  this  the  sugar  will  soon  begin  to  whiten,  and  to  form  large  bubbles 
in  the  pan,  when,  if  it  be  intended  for  barley-sugar,  or  caramel,  some 
lemon-juice  or  other  acid  must  be  added  to  it,  to  prevent  its  graining  or 
becoming  sugar  again  ; but  if  wanted  to  candy,  it  must  be  stirred  without 
ceasing  until  it  rises  almost  to  the  top  of  the  pan,  in  one  large  white  mass, 
when  it  must  be  used  immediately  or  laded  out  into  paper  cases  or  on  to 
dishes,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  as  it  passes  in  an  instant  almost,  from 
this  state  to  one  in  which  it  forms  a sort  of  powder,  which  will  render  it 
necessary  to  add  water,  to  stir  it  until  dissolved,  and  to  reboil  it  to  the 
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proper  point.  For  barley-sugar  likewise  it  must  be  constantly  stirred 
and  carefully  watched  after  the  lemon- juice  is  added.  A small  quantity 
should  be  dropped  from  time  to  time  into  a large  basin  of  cold  water  bj 
those  who  are  inexperienced  in  the  process  ; when  in  falling  into  this  i‘ 
makes  a bubbling  noise,  and  if  taken  out  immediately  after,  it  snaps  cleas 
between  the  teeth  without  sticking  to  them,  it  must  be  poured  out  in 
stantly  : if  wanted  for  sugar-spinning,  the  pan  must  be  plunged  as  quicklj 
as  possible  into  a vessel  of  cold  water. 

Caramel. 

( The  quickest  way.) 

Put  into  a brass  skillet,  or  preserving- pan,  some  sifted  sugar  of  the  finest 
quality^  and  stir  it  softly  with  a wooden  spoon  or  spatula,  over  a very 
gentle  fire  until  it  has  become  liquid  ; a pale  or  a deep  tint  may  then  be 
given  to  it,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required  : so  soon  as 
it  is  entirely  melted,  and  looks  clear,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Pastry-cooks 
glaze  small  pastry  by  just  dipping  the  surface  into  it ; and  they  use  it 
also  for  nougat,  and  other  confectionary,  though  it  is  not  in  general  quite 
so  brilliant  as  that  which  is  made  by  the  preceding  recipe.  When  the 
sugar  first  begins  to  melt,  it  should  be  stirred  only  just  in  that  part,  or  it 
will  not  be  equally  coloured. 

Barley-Sugar. 

Add  to  three  pounds  of  highly-refined  sugar  one  pint  and  a quarter  of 
spring  water,  with  sufficient  white  of  egg  to  clarify  it  in  the  manner 
directed  in  the  last  page  but  one  ; pour  to  it,  when  it  begins  to  whiten, 
and  to  be  very  thick,  a dessertspoonful  of  the  strained  juice  of  a fresh 
lemon  ; and  boil  it  quickly  until  it  is  at  the  point  which  we  have  indicated 
above.  A few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon  may  be  added  to  it,  just  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  fire.  Pour  it  on  to  a marble  slab,  or  on  to  a shallow  dish 
which  has  been  slightly  oiled,  or  rubbed  with  a particle  of  fresh  butter  ; 
and  when  it  begins  to  harden  at  the  edges,  form  it  into  sticks,  lozenges, 
balls,  or  any  other  shapes  at  pleasure.  While  it  is  still  liquid  it  may  be 
used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  Chantilly  baskets,  palace  bonbons, 
croquantes , cerises  au  caro.mel , &c. : for  these  the  vessel  containing  it  must 
be  set  into  a pan  of  water,  and  it  must  again  be  liquefied  with  a very 
gentle  degree  of  heat  should  it  cool  too  quickly.  As  it  soon  dissolves  if 
exposed  to  damp,  it  should  be  put  into  very  dry  canisters  as  soon  as  it  is 
cold,  and  these  should  be  kept  in  a dry  place. 

Best  sugar,  3 lbs. ; water,  1 J pints  ; white  of  egg,  £ of  1 ; lemon-juice,  1 
dessertspoonful. 

Ginger  Candy. 

Break  a pound  of  highly-refined  sugar  into  lumps,  put  it  into  a preserv- 
ing-pan, and  pour  over  it  about  the  third  of  a pint  of  spring  water  ; let  it 
stand  until  the  sugar  is  nearly  dissolved,  then  set  it  over  a perfectly  clear 
fir  e,  and  boil  it  until  it  becomes  a fine  syrup.  Have  ready  in  a large  cup 
a teaspoonful  of  the  very  best  ginger  in  powder  ; mix  it  smoothly  and 
gradually  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup,  and  then  stir  it  well 
into  the  whole.  Watch  the  mixture  carefully,  keep  it  stirred,  and  drop  it 
often  from  a spoon  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  of  boiling  it  has  reached. 
When  it  begins  to  fall  in  flakes,  throw  in  the  freshly -grated  rind  of  a very 
large  lemon,  or  of  two  small  ones,  and  work  the  sugar  round  quickly  as  it 
is  added. 

The  candy  must  now  be  stirred  constantly  until  it  is  done  ; this  will  be 
when  it  falls  in  a mass  from  the  spoon,  and  does  not  sink  when  placed  in 
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a small  heap  on  a dish.  It  must  he  poured,  or  laded  out,  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  when  ready,  or  it  will  fall  quite  into  powder.  If  this  should 
happen,  a little  water  must  be  added  to  it,  and  it  must  be  reboiled  to  the 
proper  point.  The  candy,  if  dropped  in  cakes  upon  sheets  of  very  dry 
foolscap  or  other  thick  writing-paper  laid  upon  cold  dishes,  may  be  moved 
off  without  difficulty  while  it  is  still  just  warm,  but  it  must  not  be  touched 
while  quite  hot,  or  it  will  break. 

_ Sugar,  highly  refined,  1 lb.  ; water,  J of  a pint ; ginger,  1 teaspoonful ; 
rind  of  1 large  lemon. 

Orange-flower  Candy. 

Beat  in  three-quarters  of  a pint,  or  rather  more,  of  water,  about  the 
fourth  part  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  pour  it  on  two  pounds  of  the  best 
sugar  broken  into  lumps.  When  it  has  stood  a little  time,  place  it  over  a 
very  clear  fire,  and  let  it  boil  for  a very  few  minutes,  then  set  it  on  one 
side,  until  the  scum  has  subsided  ; clear  it  off,  and  boil  the  sugar  until  it 
is  very  thick,  then  strew  in  by  degrees  three  ounces  of  the  petals  of  the 
orange-blossom,  weighed  after  they  are  picked  from  their  stems.  Continue 
to  stir  the  candy  until  it  rises  in  one  white  mass  in  the  pan,  then  lay  it,  as 
quickly  as  it  can  be  done,  in  cakes  with  a large  spoon,  upon  thick  and 
very  dry  sheets  of  writing  paper  placed  quite  fiat  upon  the  backs  of  dishes, 
or  upon  trays.* 

Take  it  off  before  it  is  entirely  cold,  and  lay  the  candy  reversed  upon 
dishes,  or  place  the  cakes  on  their  edges  round  the  rim  of  one  until  they 
are  perfectly  cold  ; then  secure  them  from  the  air  without  delay  in  close- 
shutting tin  boxes  or  canisters.  They  will  remain  excellent  for  more  than 
a year.  The  orange-flowers  will  turn  brown  if  thrown  too  soon  into  the 
syrup  : it  should  be  more  than  three  parts  boiled  when  they  are  added, 
xhey  must  be  gathered  on  the  day  they  are  wanted  for  use,  as  they  will 
soon  become  discoloured  from  keeping. 

Sugar,  2 lbs. ; water,  f pint ; £ white  of  egg  ; orange-blossoms,  3 oz. 

Obs. — When  sugar  of  the  finest  quality  is  used  for  this  confection,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  will  not  require  the  white  of  egg  to  clarify  it. 

Everton  Toffee. 

No.  1. — Put  into  a brass  skillet  or  small  preserving  pan  three  ounces  of 
very  fresh  butter,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  just  melted  add  a pound  of  brown 
sugar  of  moderate  quality  ; keep  these  stirred  gently  over  a very  clear  fire 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  a little  of  the  mixture,  dropped  into  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  breaks  clean  between  the  teeth  without  sticking  to 
them  : when  it  is  boiled  to  this  point,  it  must  be  poured  out  immediately, 
or  it  will  burn.  The  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  added  when  the  toffee  is  half 
done,  improves  it  much  ; or  a small  teaspoonful  of  powdered  ginger 
moistened  with  a little  of  the  other  ingredients  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is 
dissolved  and  then  stirred  to  the  whole,  will  vary  it  pleasantly  to  many 
tastes.  The  real  Everton  toffee  is  made  with  a much  larger  proportion  of 
butter,  but  it  is  the  less  wholesome  on  that  very  account.  If  dropped 
upon  dishes  first  rubbed  with  a buttered  paper,  the  toffee  when  cold  can 
be  raised  from  them  easily. 

Butter,  3 oz. ; sugar,  1 lb.  : 15  to  18  minutes.  Or,  sugar,  1 lb. ; butter, 
6 oz. ; almonds,  2 oz.  : 20  to  30  minutes. 

No.  2. — Boil  together  a pound  of  sugar  and  five  ounces  of  butter  for 
twenty  minutes  ; then  stir  in  two  ounces  of  almonds  blanched,  divided, 
and  thoroughly  dried  in  a slow  oven,  or  before  the  fire.  Let  the  toffee  boil 

* As  the  heat  of  the  boiling  sugar  would  injure  these,  no  good  ones  should  be  used 
for  the  purpose. 
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after  they  are  added,  till  it  crackles  when  dropped  into  cold  water,  and 
snaps  between  the  teeth  without  sticking. 

Sugar,  1 lb. ; butter,  5 oz. ; almonds,  2 oz. : 20  to  30  minutes. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

DESSERT  DISHES  AND  ICES. 

General  Remarks. 

A well-selected  and  well-arranged  dessert,  however  simple  in  ics 
character,  may  always  be  rendered  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  to  the  taste  ; 
but  in  no  department  of  the  table  can  so  much  that  is  attractive  to  both 
be  more  readily  combined  ; and  at  the  present  day  an  unusual  degree  of 
luxury  is  often  displayed  in  it,  the  details  of  which,  however,  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  Forced  strawberries  of  magnificent  size,  and  of  the  best 
varieties,  brought  by  culture  and  management  all  to  perfection  on  the 
same  day,  and  served  on  their  plants,  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown, 
concealed  in  others  of  procelain  or  of  chased  silver,  are  amongst  the 
expensive  novelties  now  commonly  introduced  at  costly  dinners  of  display, 
and  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  it.  To  these  may  be  added  miniature 
fruit  trees  in  full  bearing  placed  down  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  inter- 
mingled with  the  choicest  exotics. 

For  common  occasions,  a few  dishes  of  really  fresh  fruit  tastefully  dis- 
posed and  embedded  in  large  green  leaves,  will  be  all  that  is  required  for 
a plain  summer  or  autumn  dessert ; and  at  other  parts  of  the  year  such 
as  are  appropriate  to  the  season  ; but  from  the  immense  variety  of  cakes, 
biscuits,  confections,  ices,  bonbons , and  other  sucreries  (some  of  them 
extremely  brilliant  in  appearance),  and  of  fruit  native  and  foreign,  fresh, 
dried,  ana  preserved  in  every  possible  manner  which  are  adapted  to  them, 
desserts  may  be  served  in  any  kind  of  style. 

Pearled  Fruit,  or  Fruit  en  Chemise. 

Select  for  this  dish  very  fine  bunches  of  red  and  white  currants,  large  ripe 
cherries,  and  gooseberries  of  different  colours,  and  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries very  freshly  gathered.  Beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg  with  about 
half  as  much  cold  water,  dip  the  fruit  into  this  mixture,  drain  it  on  a sieve 
for  an  instant,  and  then  roll  it  in  fine  sifted  sugar  until  it  is  covered  in 
every  part ; give  it  a gentle  shake,  and  lay  it  on  sheets  of  white  paper  to 
dry.  In  England,  thin  gum- water  is  sometimes  used,  we  believe,  for  this 
dish,  instead  of  the  white  of  egg  ; we  give,  however,  the  French  method 
of  preparing  it.  It  will  dry  gradually  in  a warm  room,  or  a sunny  window, 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours. 

Obs. — This  is  an  inexpensive  dish,  which  if  well  prepared  has  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  confectionery.  The  incrustation  of  sugar  much  increases  too 
the  apparent  size  of  the  fruit.  That  which  is  used  for  it  should  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  fine  and  dry.  When  it  becomes  moist  from  the  fruit 
being  rolled  in  it,  it  will  no  longer  adhere  to  it  as  it  ought. 

Salad  of  Mixed  Summer  Fruits. 

Heap  a dessert-dish  quite  high  with  alternate  layers  of  fine  fresh  straw- 
berries stripped  from  the  stalks,  white  and  red  currants,  and  white  or 
red  raspberries ; strew  each  layer  plentifully  with  sifted  sugar,  and  just 
before  the  dish  is  sent  to  table,  pour  equally  over  the  top  two  wineglass^ 
fuls  of  sherry,  Madeira,  or  any  other  good  white  wine.  Very  thick 
Devonshire  cream  may  be  laid  entirely  over  the  fruit,  instead  of  the  wine 
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being  mingled  with  it.  Currants  by  themselves  are  excellent  prepared  in 
this  "way,  and  strawberries  also.  Tne  fruit  should  be  gentlv  stirred  with 
a spoon  when  it  is  served.  Each  variety  must  be  picked  with  great  nicety 
from  the  stalks. 

Peach  Salad. 

Pare  and  slice  half  a dozen  fine  ripe  peachee,  arrange  them  in  a dish, 
strew  them  with  pounded  sugar,  and  pour  over  them  two  or  three  glasses 
of  champagne : other  wine  may  be  used,  but  this  is  best.  Persons  who 
prefer  brandy  can  substitute  it  for  wine.  The  quantity  of  sugar  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit. 

Orange  Salad. 

Take  off  the  outer  rinds,  and  then  strip  away  entirely  the  white  inside 
skin  from  some  fine  China  oranges  ; slice  them  thin,  and  remove  the  seeds, 
and  thick  skin  of  the  cores,  as  this  is  done ; strew  over  them  plenty  of 
white  sifted  sugar,  and  pour  on  them  a glass  or  more  of  brandy  : when  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  serve  the  oranges.  In  France  ripe  pears  of  superior 
quality  are  sometimes  sliced  up  with  the  oranges.  Powdered  sugar-candy 
used  instead  of  sugar,  is  an  improvement  to  this  salad  ; and  the  substitu- 
tion of  port,  sherry,  or  Madeira,  for  the  brandy,  is  often  considered  so. 
The  fruit  may  be  used  without  being  pared,  and  a little  Curasao  or  any 
other  liqueur  may  be  added  to  the  brandy  ; or  this  last,  when  un mixed, 
may  be  burned  after  it  is  poured  on  the  oranges. 

Peaches  in  Brandy. 

(Rotterdam  Recipe. ) 

Prepare  and  stew  some  fine  full-flavoured  peaches  by  the  recipe  for 
compdte  of  peaches  but  with  two  ounces  more  of  sugar  to  the  half  pint  of 
water  ; when  they  are  tender  put  them,  with  their  syrup,  into  glass  or  new 
stone  jars,  which  they  should  only  half  fill ; and  when  they  are  quite  cold 
pour  in  white,  or  very  pale,  French  brandy  to  within  an  inch  and  a half 
of  the  brims  ; a few  peach  or  apricot  kernels  can  be  added  to  them.  The 
jars  must  be  corked  down. 

Brandied  Morelia  Cherries. 

Let  the  cherries  be  ripe,  freshly  gathered,  and  the  finest  that  can  be 
had  ; cut  off  half  the  length  of  the  stalks,  and  drop  them  gently  into  clean 
dry  quart  bottles  with  wide  necks  ; leave  in  each  sufficient  space  for  four 
ounces  of  pounded  white  sugar-candy  (or  of  brown,  if  better  liked) ; fill 
them  up  entirely  with  the  best  French  brandy,  and  cork  them  closely  : 
the  fruit  will  not  shrivel  if  thus  prepared.  A few  cherry,  or  apricot 
kernels,  or  a small  portion  of  cinnamon,  can  be  added  when  they  are  con- 
sidered an  improvement. 

Baked  Compote  of  Apples. 

( Our  little  lady's  recipe t) 

Put  into  a wide  Nottingham  jar,  with  a cover,  two  quarts  of  golden 
pippins,  or  of  a small  apple  which  resembles  them  in  appearance,  called 
the  orange  pippin  (this  is  very  plentiful  in  the  county  of  Kent),  pared  and 
cored,  but  without  being  divided  ; strew  amongst  them  some  small  strips 
of  very  thin  fresh  lemon-rind,  throw  on  them,  nearly  at  the  top,  half  a 
pound  of  good  Lisbon  sugar,  arid  set  the  jar,  with  the  cover  tied  on,  for 
some  hours,  or  for  a night,  into  a very  slow  oven.  The  apples  will  be 
extremely  good,  if  not  too  quickly  baked  : they  should  remain  entire,  but 
be  perfectly  tender,  and  clear  in  appearance.  Add  a little  lemon-juice 
when  the  season  is  far  advanced. 
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Apples,  2 quarts ; rind,  quite  small  lemon  ; sugar,  J lb. : 1 night  in  slow 
oven  ; or  some  hours  baking  in  a very  gentle  one. 

Obs. — These  apples  may  be  served  hot  as  a second  course  dish  ; or  cold, 
with  a boiled  custard  poured  round  or  over  them.  They  will  likewise 
answer  admirably  to  fill  Gabriellds  pudding , or  a vol-au-vmt  a la  creme. 

Tours  Dried  Plume. 

These  plums,  which  resemble  in  form  small  dried  Norfolk  biffins,  make 
a delicious  compote  : they  are  also  excellent  served  dry.  In  France  they 
are  stewed  until  tender  in  equal  parts  of  water,  and  of  the  light  red  wine 
of  the  country,  with  about  four  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit : 
when  port  wine  is  used  for  them,  a smaller  proportion  of  it  will  suffice. 
The  sugar  should  not  be  added  in  stewing  any  dried  fruits  until  they  are 
at  least  half-done,  as  they  will  not  soften  by  any  means  so  easily  in  syrup 
as  in  unsweetened  liquid. 

Dried  plums,  1 lb.  ; water,  £ pint,  and  light  claret,  \ pint,  or  water,  J 
pint,  and  port  wine,  \ pint : if  hours.  Sugar,  4 oz. : 2 hours,  or  more. 

Obs. — Common  French  plums  are  stewed  in  the  same  way  with  or  with- 
out wiue.  A little  experience  will  teach  the  cook  the  exact  quantity  o i 
liquid  and  of  sugar  which  they  require. 

Stewed  Pears, 

Pare,  cut  in  halves,  and  core  a dozen  fine  pears,  put  them  into  a close 
shutting  stewpan  with  some  thin  strips  of  lemon-rind,  half  a pound  of 
sugar  in  lumps,  as  much  water  as  will  nearly  cover  them,  and  should  a 
very  bright  colour  be  desired,  a dozen  grains  of  cochineal,  bruised,  and 
tied  in  a muslin  ; stew  the  fruit  as  gently  as  possible,  four  or  five  hours,  or 
longer  should  it  not  be  perfectly  tender.  Wine  is  sometimes  added  both 
to  stewed  pears  and  to  baked  ones.  If  put  into  a covered  jar,  well  tied 
down  and  baked  for  some  hours,  with  a proper  quantity  of  liquid  and 
sugar,  they  will  be  very  good. 

Boiled  Chestnuts. 

Make  a slight  incision  m the  outer  skin  only,  of  each  chestnut,  to  pre- 
vent its  bursting,  and  when  all  are  done,  throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  with  about  a dessertspoonful  of  salt  to  the  half  gallon.  Some 
chestnuts  will  require  to  be  boiled  nearly  or  quite  an  hour,  others  little 
more  than  half  the  time : the  cook  should  try  them  occasionally,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  soft  through,  drain  them,  wipe  them  in  a coarse  cloth, 
and  send  them  to  table  quickly  in  a hot  napkin. 

Obs. — The  best  chestnuts  are  those  which  have  no  internal  divisions : 
the  finest  kinds  are  quite  entire  when  shelled. 

Roasted  Chestnuts. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  these  is  to  roast  them,  as  in  Spain,  in  a 
coffee-roaster,  after  having  first  boiled  them  from  seven  to  ten  minutes, 
and  wiped  them  dry.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  will  require 
but  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes’  roasting.  They  may,  when  more  con- 
venient, be  finished  over  the  fire  as  usual,  or  in  a Dutch  or  common  oven, 
but  in  all  cases  the  previous  boiling  will  be  found  an  improvement.  Never 
omit  to  cut  the  rind  of  each  nut  slightly  before  it  is  cooked.  Serve  the 
chestnuts  very  hot  in  a napkin,  and  send  salt  to  table  with  them. 

Almond  Shamrocks. 

(Very  good,  and  very  pretty.) 

Whisk  the  white  of  a very  fresh  egg  to  a froth  sufficiently  solid  to 
remain  standing  in  high  points  when  dropped  from  the  whisk  j work  into 
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it  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  very  fine  dry  sifted  sugar,  or 
more  should  it  he  needed,  to  bring  the  mixture  to  a consistency  in  which 
it  can  be  worked  with  the  fingers.  Have  ready  some  fine  Jordon  almonds 
which  have  been  blanched,  and  thoroughly  dried  at  the  mouth  of  the 
oven  ; roll  each  of  these  in  a small  portion  of  the  icing  until  it  is  equally 
covered,  and  of  good  form ; then  lay  them  on  sheets  of  thick  writing 
paper,  placing  three  together  in  the  form  of  the  shamrock,  or  trefoil,  with 
a *mall  bit  of  sugar  twisted  from  the  centre  almond  to  form  the  stalk. 
When  all  are  ready,  set  them  into  a very  slow  oven  for  twenty  minutes  or 
longer  : they  should  become  quite  firm  without  taking  any  colour.  They 
make  an  excellent  and  very  ornamental  dish.  To  give  them  flavour  and 
variety,  use  for  them  sugar  which  has  been  rasped  on  the  rinds  of  some 
sound  lemons,  or  Seville  oranges,  or  upon  citron,  and  dried  before  it  is 
reduced  to  powder  ; or  add  to  the  mixture  a drop  of  essence  of  roses,  and 
a slight  colouring  of  prepared  cochineal.  A little  spinach- juice  will  give 
a beautiful  green  tint,  but  its  flavour  is  not  very  agreeable.  Filbert  or 
pistachio  nuts  will  answer  as  well  as  almonds,  iced  in  this  way. 

Small  Sugar  SoufEes. 

These  are  made  with  the  same  preparation  of  egg  and  sugar  as  the 
almond-shamrocks,  and  may  be  flavoured  and  coloured  in  the  same  way. 
The  icing  must  be  sufficiently  firm  to  roll  into  balls  scarcely  larger  than 
a nut : a little  sifted  sugar  should  be  dusted  on  the  fingers  in  making  them, 
but  it  must  not  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  souffles.  They  are  baked 
usually  in  very  small  round  paper  cases,  plaited  with  the  edge  of  a knife, 
and  to  give  them  brilliancy,  the  tops  are  slightly  moistened  beSore  they 
are  set  into  the  oven,  by  passing  the  fingers,  or  a paste-brush,  just  dipped 
in  cold  water,  lightly  over  them.  Look  at  them  in  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  should  they  be  quite  firm  to  the  touch  in  every  part,  draw  them 
out ; but  if  not  let  them  remain  longer.  They  may  be  baked  on  sheets  of 
paper,  but  will  not  preserve  their  form  so  well. 

For  1 white  of  egg,  whisked  to  a very  firm  froth,  8 to  10  oz.  of  sifted 
sugar,  or  more  : soufids,  baked  in  extremely  gentle  oven,  16  to  30  minutes, 
or  longer  if  needful. 

Obs. — We  have  confined  our  recipes  here  to  the  most  simple  preparations 
suited  to  desserts.  All  the  confectionery  of  the  preceding  chapter  being 
appropriate  to  them  (with  the  exception  of  the  toffee),  as  well  as  various 
compotes , clear  jellies,  and  gateaux  of  fruit  turned  from  the  moulds  ; and 
we  have  already  enumerated  the  many  other  dishes  of  which  they  may  be 
composed. 

Ices. 

There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  making  ices  for  the  cable  ; but  for  want  of 
the  proper  means  of  freezing  them,  and  of  preventing  their  being  acted 
on  by  a too  warm  atmosphere  afterwards,  in  many  houses  it  cannot  very 
easily  be  accomplished  unless  the  weather  be  extremely  cold. 

A vessel  called  a freezing-pot,  an  ice-pail,  a strong  wooden  mallet,  and 
a copper  spatula,  or  an  ice-spoon,  are  all  that  is  positively  required  for 
this  branch  of  confectionery.  Suitable  moulds  for  iced  puddings,  and 
imitations  of  fruit,  must  be  had  in  addition  when  needed. 

When  the  composition  which  is  to  be  frozen  is  ready,  the  rough  ice  must 
be  beaten  quite  small  with  the  mallet,  and  either  mingled  quickly  with 
two  or  three  handfuls  of  powdered  saltpetre,  or  used  with  a much  larger 
quantity  of  salt.  The  freezing-pot  must  then  be  firmly  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  ice,  which  must  be  pressed  closely  into  the  vacant  space 
around  it  until  it  reaches  the  top.  The  cover  of  the  ice-pot,  or  freezer* 
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may  then  be  removed,  and  the  preparation  to  be  iced  poured  into  it.  It 
should  then  be  turned  by  means  of  the  handle  at  the  top,  quickly  back- 
wards and  forwards  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  ; then  the  portion  which  will 
have  frozen  to  the  inside  must  be  scraped  well  from  it  with  the  ice-spoon 
and  mingled  with  the  remainder  : without  this  the  mass  would  be  full  of 
lumps  instead  of  being  perfectly  smooth  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  same  pro- 
cess must  be  continued  until  the  whole  of  its  contents  are  uniformly 
frozen. 

The  water-ices  which  are  made  in  such  perfection  on  the  continent,  are 
incomparably  superior  to  the  ice-creams,  and  other  sweet  compositions 
which  are  usually  served  in  preference  to  them  here.  One  or  two  recipes 
which  we  append  will  serve  as  guides  for  many  others,  which  may  easily 
be  compounded  with  any  variety  of  fresh  summer  fruit. 

Red  Currant  Ice. — Strip  from  the  stalks  and  take  two  pounds  weight 
of  fine  ripe  currants  and  half  a pound  of  raspberries  ; rub  them  through 
a fine  sieve,  and  mingle  thoroughly  with  them  sufficient  cold  syrup  to 
render  the  mixture  agreeably  sweet,  and, — unless  the  pure  flavour  of  the 
fruit  be  altogether  preferred, — add  the  strained  juice  of  one  large  or  of 
two  small  lemons,  and  proceed  at  once  to  freeze  the  mixture  as  above. 

Currants,  2 lbs.  ; raspberries,  ^ lb. ; sugar,  f to  1 lb.  ; boiled  for  6 or  8 
minutes  in  \ pint  of  water  and  left  till  quite  cold.  (Juice  of  lemon  or 
lemons  at  pleasure.) 

Strawberry  and  raspberry  water-ices  are  made  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. 

To  convert  any  of  these  into  English  ice-creams,  merely  mingle  the 
juice  and  pulp  of  the  fruit  with  sufficient  pounded  sugar  to  sweeten  them, 
or  with  the  syrup  as  above,  and  then  blend  with  them  gradually  from  a 
pint  and  a half  to  a quart  of  fresh  sweet  cream,  and  the  lemon-juice  or 
not  at  choice.  The  Queen’s  Custard,  the  Currant,  and  the  Quince  or 
Apple  Custard  of  Chapter  XXVI.  may  all  be  converted  into  good  ices  with 
a little  addition  of  cream  and  sugar  ; and  so  likewise  may  the  Countess 
Cream  and  the  Bavarian  Cream  of  Chapter  XXVI.,  by  omitting  the 
isinglass  from  either  of  them. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

SYRUPS,  LIQUEURS,  AND  BEVERAGES. 

Strawberry  Vinegar,  of  Delicious  Flavour. 

Take  the  stalks  from  the  fruit  which  should  be  of  a highly  flavoured 
:>ort,  quite  ripe,  fresh  from  the  beds,  and  gathered  in  dry  weather ; weigh 
and  put  it  into  large  glass  jars,  or  wide-necked  bottles,  and  to  each  pound 
pour  about  a pint  and  a half  of  fine  pale  white  vinegar,  which  will  answer 
the  purpose  better  than  the  entirely  colourless  kina  sold  under  the  name 
of  distilled  vinegar,  but  which  is  often,  we  believe,  merely  pyroligneous 
acid  greatly  diluted.*  Tie  a thick  paper  over  them,  and  let  the  straw- 
berries remain  from  three  to  four  days  ; then  pour  off  the  vinegar  and 
-empty  them  into  a jelly-bag,  or  suspend  them  in  a cloth,  that  all  the 
Liquid  may  drop  from  them  without  pressure  ; replace  them  with  an  equal 
weight  of  fresh  fruit,  pour  the  vinegar  upon  it,  and  three  days  afterwards 
repeat  the  same  process,  diminishing  a little  the  proportion  of  straw- 
berries, of  which  the  flavour  ought  ultimately  to  overpower  that  of  the 
vinegar. 

* For  these  fine  acidulated  fruit-syrups,  vinegar  of  the  purest  quality,  but  only  of 
medium  strength,  is  required. 
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In  from  two  to  four  days  drain  off  the  liquid  verv  closely,  and  after 
having  strained  it  through  a linen  or  a flannel  bag,  weigh  it,  and  mix  with 
it  an  equal  quantity  of  highly-refined  sugar  roughly  powdered  ; when  this 
is  nearly  dissolved,  stir  the  syrup  over  a very  clear  fire  until  it  has  boiled 
for  five  minutes,  and  skim  it  thoroughly ; pour  it  into  a delicately  clean 
stone  pitcher,  or  into  large  china  jugs,  throw  a thick  folded  cloth  over  and 
let  it  remain  until  the  morrow.  Put  it  into  pint  or  half -pint  bottles,  and 
cork  them  lightly  with  new  velvet  corks  ; for  if  these  be  pressed  in  tightly 
at  first,  the  bottles  will  sometimes  burst  ;*  in  four  or  five  days  they  may 
be  closely  corked,  and  stored  in  a dry  and  cool  place.  Damp  destroys  the 
colour  and  injures  the  flavour  of  these  fine  fruit-vinegars,  of  which  a 
spoonful  or  two  in  a glass  of  water  affords  so  agreeable  a summer  beverage, 
and  one  which,  in  many  cases  of  illness,  is  so  acceptable  to  invalids. 
They  make  also  most  admirable  sauces  for  her  Majesty’s  pudding,  common 
custard,  batter,  and  various  other  simple  and  sweet  light  puddings. 

Strawberries  (stalked),  4 lbs. ; vinegar,  3 quarts  : 3 to  4 days.  Vinegar 
drained  and  poured  on  fresh  strawberries,  4 lbs. : 3 days.  Drained  again 
on  to  fresh  fruit,  3 to  4 lbs. : 2 to  4 days^  To  each  pound  of  the  vinegar, 
1 lb.  of  highly-refined  sugar : boiled  5 minutes.  Lightly  corked,  4 to  5 
days.  Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

Ohs. — Where  there  is  a garden,  the  fruit  may  be  thrown  into  the  vinegar 
as  it  ripens,  within  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours,  instead  of  being  all 
put  to  infuse  at  once,  and  it  must  then  remain  in  it  a proportionate  time  : 
one  or  two  days  in  addition  to  that  specified  will  make  no  difference  to 
the  preparation.  The  enamelled  stewpans  are  the  best  possible  vessels  to 
boil  it  in  : but  it  may  be  simmered  in  a stone  jar  set  into  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  when  there  is  nothing  more  appropriate  at  hand  ; though  the  syrup 
does  not  usually  keep  so  well  when  this  last  method  is  adopted. 

Raspberries  and  strawberries  mixed  will  make  a vinegar  of  very  pleasant 
flavour ; black  currants  also  will  afford  an  exceedingly  useful  syrup  of  the 
same  kind. 

Very  Fine  Raspberry  Vinegar. 

Fill  "lass  jars  or  large  wide-necked  bottles,  with  very  ripe  but  perfectly 
sound  ireshly  gathered  raspberries,  freed  from  their  stalks,  and  cover  them 
with  pale  white  wine  vinegar  : they  may  be  left  to  infuse  from  a week  to 
ten  days  without  injury,  or  the  vinegar  may  be  poured  from  them  in  four 
or  five,  when  more  convenient.  After  it  is  drained  off,  turn  the  fruit  into 
a sieve  placed  over  a deep  dish  or  bowl,  as  the  juice  will  flow  slowly  from 
it  for  many  hours ; put  fresh  raspberries  into  the  bottles,  and  pour  the 
vinegar  back  upon  them  ; two  or  three  day 3 later,  change  the  fruit  again, 
and  when  it  has  stood  the  same  space  of  time,  drain  the  whole  of  the 
vinegar  closely  from  it,  pass  it  through  a jelly- bag  or  thick  linen  cloth, 
and  boil  it  gently  for  four  or  five  minutes  with  its  weight  of  good  sugar 
roughly  powdered,  or  a pound  and  a quarter  to  the  exact  pint,  and  be 
very  careful  to  remove  the  scum  entirely  as  it  rises.  On  the  following  day 
bottle  the  syrup,  observing  the  directions  which  we  have  given  for  the 
strawberry  vinegar.  When  the  fruit  is  scarce  it  may  be  changed  twice 
only,  and  left  a few  days  longer  in  the  vinegar. 

Raspberries,  6 lbs.  ; vinegar,  9 pints  : 7 to  10  days.  Vinegar  drained  on 
to  fresh  raspberries  (6  lbs.)  : 3 f o 5 days.  Poured  again  on  fresh  rasp- 
berries, 6 lbs. : 3 to  5 days.  Boiled  5 minutes  with  its  weight  of  sugar. 
Or  as  required,  less  quantities  in  proportion. 

* We  have  known  this  to  occur,  but  it  has  been  when  bought  fruit  has  been  u/»ed  for 
the  preparation. 
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Ohs. — When  the  process  of  sugar-boiling  is  well  understood,  it  will  be 
found  an  improvement  to  boil  that  which  is  used  for  raspberry  or  straw- 
berry vinegar  to  candy  height  before  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  it ; all  the 
scum  may  then  be  removed  with  a couple  of  minutes’  simmering,  and  the 
flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  more  perfectly  preserved.  For  more  particular 
directions  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  the  chapter  of  confectionery  may 
be  consulted. 

Fine  Currant  Syrup. 

Express  the  juioe  from  some  fine  ripe  red  currants,  which  have  been 
gathered  in  dry  weather,  and  stripped  from  the  stalks  ; strain,  and  put  it 
into  a new,  or  a perfectly  clean  and  dry  earthen  pitcher,  and  let  it  stand 
in  a oellar  or  in  some  cool  place  for  twenty-four  nours,  or  longer,  should 
it  not  then  appear  perfectly  curdled.  Pour  it  gently  into  a fine  hair-sieve, 
and  let  the  clear  juice  drain  through  without  pressure ; pass  it  through  a 
jelly-bag,  or  a closely-woven  cloth,  weigh  it,  and  add  as  much  good  sugar 
broken  small  as  there  is  of  the  juice,  and  when  this  is  dissolved  turn  the 
syrup  into  a preserving-pan  or  stewpan,  and  boil  it  gently  for  four  or  five 
minutes  being  careful  to  clear  off  all  the  scum.  In  twelve  hours  after- 
wards the  syrup  may  be  put  into  small  dry  bottles,  and  corked  and  stored 
in  a cool,  but  dry  place.  It  is  a most  agreeable  preparation,  retaining 
perfectly  the  flavour  of  the  fresh  fruit ; and  mixed  with  water,  it  affords, 
like  strawberry  or  raspberry  vinegar,  a delicious  summer  beverage,  and 
one  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  invalids.  It  makes  also  a fine  isinglass 
jelly,  and  an  incomparable  sweet-pudding  sauce.  A portion  of  raspberry 
or  cherry -juice  may  be  mixed  with  that  of  the  currants  at  pleasure. 

Cherry-Brandy. 

( Tappington  Everanrd  Recipe. ) 

Fill  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  depth,  some  wide-necked  bottles  with 
the  small  cherries  called  in  the  markets  brandy-blacks  ; pour  in  sufficient 
sifted  sugar  to  fill  up  more  than  half  of  the  remaining  space,  and  then  as 
much  good  French  brandy  as  will  cover  the  fruit,  and  reach  to  the  necks 
of  the  bottles.  Cork  them  securely,  and  let  them  stand  for  two  months 
before  they  are  opened  : the  liqueur  poured  from  the  cherries  will  be 
excellent,  and  the  fruit  itself  very  good.  The  morella  cherry-brandy  of 
the  preceding  chapter  would  often  be  preferred  to  this. 

Oxford  Punch. 

Extract  the  essence  from  the  rinds  of  three  lemons  by  rubbing  them 
with  sugar  in  lumps ; put  these  into  a large  jug  with  the  peel  of  two 
Seville  oranges,  of  two  lemons  cut  extremely  thin,  the  juice  of  four  Seville 
oranges  and  of  ten  lemons,  and  six  glasses  of  calf’s  feet  jelly  in  a liquid 
state.  Stir  these  well  together,  pour  to  them  two  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
cover  the  jug  closely,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
strain  the  mixture  through  a sieve  into  a punch  bowl  or  jug,  sweeten  it 
with  a bottle  of  capillaire,  add  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a pint  of  French 
brandy,  a pint  of  Jamaica  rum,  and  a bottle  of  orange  shrub  ; stir  the 
punch  as  the  spirit  is  poured  in.  If  not  sufficiently  sweet,  add  sugar  in 
small  quantities,  or  a spoonful  or  two  of  capillaire. 

Rinds  of  lemons  rubbed  with  sugar,  3 ; thin  peel  of  lemons,  2 ; of  Seville 
oranges,  2 ; juice  of  4 Seville  oranges  and  10  lemons ; calf’s  feet  jelly,  6 
lasses  ; water,  2 quarts : £ hour.  Capillaire,  1 bottle ; white  wine,  \ pint ; 
French  brandy  and  Jamaica  rum,  each  1 pint : orange  shrub,  1 bottla 

Oxford  Recipe  for  Bishop. 

.Make  several  incisions  in  the  rind  of  a lemon,  stick  cloves  in  these,  and 
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roast  the  lemon  by  a slow  fire.  Put  small  but  equal  quantities  of  cinnamon, 
-cloves,  mace,  and  allspice,  with  a race  of  ginger,  into  a saucepan  with  half 
a pint  of  water  : let  it  boil  until  it  is  reduced  one-half.  Boil  one  bottle  of 
port  wine,  burn  a portion  of  the  spirit  out  of  it  by  applying  a lighted 
paper  to  the  saucepan  ; put  the  roasted  lemon  and  spice  into  the  wine ; 
stir  it  up  well,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  ten  minutes.  Bub  a few 
knobs  of  sugar  on  the  rind  of  a lemon,  put  the  sugar  into  a bowl  or  jug, 
with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  (not  roasted),  pour  the  wine  into  it,  grate 
in  some  nutmeg,  sweeten  it  to  the  taste,  and  serve  it  up  with  the  lemon 
and  spice  floating  in  it. 

Obs. — Bishop  is  frequently  made  with  a Seville  orange  stuck  with  doves 
and  slowly  roasted,  and  its  flavour  to  many  tastes  is  infinitely  finer  than 
that  of  the  lemon. 

Cambridge  Milk  Punch. 

Throw  into  two  quarts  of  new  milk  the  very  thinly-pared  rind  of  a fine 
lemon,  and  half  a pound  of  good  sugar  in  lumps  ; bring  it  slowly  to  boil, 
take  out  the  lemon-rind,  draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  quickly  in  a couple 
of  well-whisked  eggs  which  have  been  mixed  with  less  than  half  a pint  of 
cold  milk,  and  strained  through  a sieve ; the  milk  of  course  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil  after  these  are  mixed  with  it.  Add  gradually  a pint  of 
mm,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy  ; mill  the  punch  to  a froth,  and  serve  it 
immediately  with  quite  warm  glasses.  At  the  University  the  lemon-rind 
is  usually  omitted,  but  it  is  a great  improvemnt  to  the  flavour  of  the 
beverage.  The  sugar  and  spirit  can  be  otherwise  apportioned  to  the  taste  ; 
and  we  would  recommend  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  or  of  four,  in  preference 
to  the  two  whole  ones. 

New  milk,  2 quarts ; rind,  1 large  lemon  ; fresh  eggs,  2 ; cold  milk,  J 
pint ; rum,  1 pint ; brandy,  \ pint. 

To  Mull  Wine. 

(An  Excellent  French  Recipe .) 

Boil  in  a wineglassful  and  a half  of  water,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  spice 
(cinnamon,  ginger  slightly  bruised,  and  cloves),  with  three  ounces  of  fine 
sugar,  until  they  form  a thick  syrup,  which  must  not  on  any  account  be 
allowed  to  burn.  Pour  in  a pint  of  port  wine,  and  stir  it  gently  until  it 
is  on  the  point  of  boiling  only  : it  should  then  be  served  immediately. 
The  addition  of  a strip  or  two  of  orange-rind  cut  extremely  thin,  gives  to 
this  beverage  the  flavour  of  bishop.  In  France,  light  claret  takes  the 
place  of  port  wine  in  making  it,  and  the  better  kinds  of  vin  ordinaire  are 
very  palatable  thus  prepared. 

Water,  1|  wineglassfuis  ; spice,  | oz.,  of  which  fine  cloves,  24,  and  of 
remainder,  rather  more  ginger  than  cinnamon  ; sugar,  3 oz. : 15  to  20 
minutes.  Port  win©  or  claret,  1 pint ; orange-rind,  if  used,  to  be  boiled 
with  the  spice. 

Obs. — Sherry,  or  very  fine  raisin  or  ginger-wine,  prepared  as  above,  and 
stirred  hot  to  the  yolks  of  four  fresh  eggs,  will  make  good  egg-wine. 

Delicious  Milk  Lemonade. 

Dissolve  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  mix 
with  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  lemon-juice,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
sherry  ; then  add  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  cold  milk,  stir  the  whole  well 
together,  and  pass  it  through  a jelly-bag  till  clear. 

Excellent  Portable  Lemonade. 

Rasp,  with  a quarter-pound  of  sugar,  the  rind  of  a very  fine  juicy  lemon, 
sreduoe  it  to  powder,  ana  pour  on  it  the  strained  juice  of  the  fruit.  Press 
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the  mixture  into  a jar,  and  when  wanted  for  use,  dissolve  a tablespoonful 
of  it  in  a glass  of  water.  It  will  keep  a considerable  time.  If  too  sweet 
for  the  taste  of  the  drinker,  a very  small  portion  of  citric  acid  may  be 
added  when  it  is  taken. 

Excellent  Barley  Water, 

Wipe  very  clean,  by  rolling  it  in  a soft  cloth,  two  tablespoonsfuls  of 
pearl  barley  ; put  it  into  a quart  jug,  with  a lump  or  two  of  sugar,  a grain 
or  two  of  salt,  and  a strip  of  lemon-peel,  cut  thin  ; fill  up  the  jug  with 
boiling  water  and  keep  the  mixture  gently  stirred  for  some  minutes  ; then 
cover  it  down,  and  let  it  stand  until  perfectly  cold.  In  twelve  hours,  or 
less,  it  will  be  fit  for  use  ; but  it  is  better  when  made  over  night.  If  these 
directions  be  followed,  the  barley-water  will  be  comparatively  clear,  and 
very  soft  and  pleasant  to  drink.  A glass  of  calfs  feet  jelly  aaded  to  the 
barley  is  an  infinite  improvement;  but  as  lemon-rind  is  often  extremely 
unpalatable  to  invalids,  their  taste  should  be  consulted  before  that 
ingredient  is  added,  as  it  should  be  also  for  the  degree  of  sweetness  that 
is  desired.  After  the  barley-water  has  been  poured  off  once,  the  jug  may 
be  filled  with  boiling  water  a second  time,  and  even  a third  time  with 
advantage. 

Raisin  Wine,  which,  if  long  kept,  really  resembles  Foreign. 

First  boil  the  water  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  wine,  and  let  it  again 
become  perfectly  cold  ; then  put  into  a sound  sweet  cask  eight  pounds  of 
fine  Malaga  raisins  for  each  gallon  that  is  to  be  used,  taking  out  only  the 
quite  large  stalks  ; the  fruit  and  water  may  be  put  in  alternately  until  the 
cask  is  full,  the  raisins  being  well  pressed  down  in  it ; lay  the  bung  lightly 
over,  stir  the  wine  every  day  or  two,  and  keep  it  full  by  the  addition  of 
water  that  has,  like  the  first,  been  boiled,  but  which  must  always  be  quite 
cold  when  it  is  used. 

So  soon  as  the  fermentation  has  entirely  ceased,  which  may  be  in  from 
six  to  seven  weeks,  press  in  the  bung,  and  leave  the  wine  untouched  for 
twelve  months  : draw  it  off  then  into  a clean  cask,  and  fine  it,  if  necessary, 
with  isinglass,  tied  in  a muslin  and  suspended  in  it.  We  have  not  our- 
selves had  this  recipe  tried  ; but  we  have  tasted  wine  made  by  it  which 
had  been  five  years  kept,  and  which  so  much  resembled  a rich  foreign 
wine  that  we  could  with  difficuly  believe  it  was  English-made. 

To  each  gallon  of  water  (boiled  and  left  till  cold)  8 lbs.  of  fine  Malaga 
raisins  ; to  stand  12  months  ; then  to  be  drawn  off  and  fined. 

Obs. — The  refuse  raisins  make  admirable  vinegar  if  fresh  water  be  poured 
to  them,  and  the  cask  placed  in  the  sun.  March  is  the  best  time  for 
making  the  wine. 

Very  Good  Elderberry  Wine. 

Strip  the  berries,  which  should  be  ripe  and  fresh,  and  gathered  on  a dry 
day,  clean  from  the  stalks  and  measure  them  into  a tub  or  large  earthen 
pan.  Pour  boiling  water  on  them  in  the  proportion  of  two  gallons  to 
three  of  the  berries,  press  them  down  into  the  liquor,  cover  them  closely, 
and  let  them  remain  until  the  following  day  ; then  strain  the  juice  from 
the  fruit  through  a sieve  or  cloth,  and,  when  this  is  done,  squeeze  from 
the  berries  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  juice ; mix  it  with  that 
which  was  first  poured  off,  measure  the  whole,  add  to  it  three  pounds  of 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  one  ounce  of  ginger,  for 
every  gallon,  and  boil  it  twenty  minutes,  keeping  it  thoroughly  skimmed. 
Put  it,  when  something  more  than  milk-warm,  into  a perfectly  dry  and 
sweet  cask  (or  if  but  a very  small  quantity  of  wine  be  made,  into  large 
stone  bottles,  which  answer  for  the  purpose  quite  well),  fill  this  entirely, 
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and  pour  very  gently  into  the  bung  hole  a large  spoonful  of  new  yeast 
mixed  with  a very  small  quantity  of  the  wine. 

Very  Good  Ginger  Wine. 

Boil  together,  for  half  an  hour,  fourteen  quarts  of  water,  twelve  pounds 
of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  ginger  bruised,  and  the  thin 
rinds  of  six  large  lemons.  Put  the  whole,  when  milk- warm,  into  a clean 
dry  cask,  with  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  half  a pound  of  sun  raisins  ; 
add  one  large  spoonful  of  thick  yeast,  and  stir  the  wine  every  day  for  ten 
days.  When  it  has  ceased  to  ferment,  add  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  a 
pint  of  brandy  ; bung  the  wine  close,  and  in  two  months  it  will  be  fit  to 
bottle,  but  must  remain  longer  in  the  cask  should  it  be  too  sweet.  When 
it  can  be  obtained,  substitute  for  the  water  in  this  recipe  cider  fresh  from 
the  press,  which  will  give  a very  superior  wine. 

Water,  14  quarts ; sugar,  12  pounds ; lemon-rinds,  6 ; ginger,  J lb. ; \ 
hour.  J nice  of  lemons,  6 ; raisins,  J lb. ; yeast,  1 spoonful ; isinglass,  1 oz. ; 
brandy,  1 pint. 

Excellent  Grange  Wine. 

Take  half  a chest  of  Seville  oranges,  pare  off  the  rinds  as  thin  as  possible, 
put  two-thirds  of  them  into  six  gallons  of  water,  and  let  them  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Squeeze  the  oranges,  which  ought  to  yield  seven  or 
eight  quarts  of  juice)  through  a sieve  into  a pan,  and  as  they  are  done 
throw  them  into  six  gallons  more  of  water  ; let  them  be  washed  well  in  it 
with  the  bands,  and  then  put  into  another  six  gallons  of  water  and  left 
until  the  following  day.  For  each  gallon  of  wine,  put  into  the  cask  three 
pounds  and  a quarter  of  loaf  sugur,  and  the  liquor  strained  clear  from  the 
rinds  and  pulp.  Wash  these  again  and  again,  should  more  liquor  be 
required  to  fill  the  cask  ; but  do  not  at  any  time  add  raw  water.  Stir  the 
wine  daily  until  the  sugar  is  perfectly  dissolved,  and  let  it  ferment  from 
four  to  five  weeks  ; add  to  it  two  bottles  of  brandy,  stop  it  down,  and  in 
twelve  months  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle. 

Obs. — The  excellence  of  all  wine  depends  so  much  upon  the  fermentation 
being  properly  conducted,  that  unless  the  mode  of  regulating  this  be  under- 
stood by  the  maker,  there  will  always  be  great  danger  of  failure  in  the 
operation.  There  is,  we  believe,  an  excellent  work  upon  the  subject  by 
Mr.  McCulloch,  which  the  reader  who  needs  information  upon  it  will  do 
well  to  consult : our  own  experience  is  too  slight  to  enable  us  to  multiply 
our  recipes. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

COFFEE,  CHOCOLATE,  AND  COCOA. 

Coffee. 

There  is  no  beverage  which  is  held  in  more  universal  esteem  than  good 
coffee,  and  none  in  this  country  at  least,  which  is  obtained  with  greater 
difficulty.  We  hear  constant  and  well-founded  complaints  both  from 
foreigners  and  English  people,  of  the  wretched  compounds  so  commonly 
served  up  here  under  its  name,  especially  in  many  lodging  houses,  hotels, 
and  railway  refreshment  rooms  ; yet  nothing  can  well  be  easier  than  to 
prepare  it  properly.  Some  elaborate  and  various  fanciful  modes  of  making 
it  have  been  suggested  at  different  times  by  writers  fond  of  novelty,  but 
they  have  in  general  nothing  to  recommend  them  beyond  the  more  simple 
processes  which  follow,  and  which  we  believe  the  result  will  seldom  prove 
unsatisfactory  to  our  readers,  unless  it  be  to  such  of  them  as  may  have 
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been  accustomed  to  the  spiced  or  other  peculiar  Oriental  preparations  of 
the  fragrant  berry,  or  simply  to  the  exquisite  quality  of  it,  which  would 
appear  to  be  obtainable  only  in  the  East ; or  which,  at  all  events,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  English  consumers,  and  of  their  near 
Continental  neighbours. 

To  RoasA  Cof&e. 

Persons  who  drink  coffee  habitually,  and  who  are  very  particular  about 
its  flavour  and  quality,  should  purchase  the  best  kind  in  a raw  state,  keep 
it  for  two  or  three  years  if  they  are  not  certain  that  it  has  been  so  long 
harvested — as  when  new  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  has  been  kept 
— and  have  it  roasted  at  home.  The  cylinder  which  contains  the  coffee 
should  be  only  half  filled,  and  it  should  be  turned  rather  slowly  over  the 
fire,  which  should  never  be  fierce,  until  a strong  aromatic  smell  is  emitted  ; 
the  movement  should  then  be  quickened,  as  the  grain  is  in  that  case  quite 
heated,  and  it  will  become  too  highly  coloured  before  it  is  roasted  through 
if  slowly  finished.  When  it  is  of  a fine,  light,  equal  brown,  which  must  be 
ascertained,  until  some  little  experience  has  been  acquired,  by  sliding 
back  the  door  of  the  cylinder,  and  looking  at  it  occasionally  towards  the 
e nd  of  the  process,  spread  it  quickly  upon  a large  dish,  and  throw  a thickly 
folded  cloth  over  it.  Let  it  remain  thus  until  it  is  quite  cold  ; then  put 
it  immediately  into  canisters  or  bottles,  and  exclude  the  air  carefully  from 
it. 

A few  General  Directions  for  Making  Coffee. 

When  good  coffee  is  desired,  let  it  be  procured  if  possible  of  a first-rate 
house  which  can  be  depended  on  ; and  we  would  recommend  that  it  should 
be  of  the  finest  quality  that  can  be  obtained  ; for  there  is  no  real  eoonomy 
in  using  that  which  is  nominally  cheaper,  as  a larger  quantity  will  be 
required  to  give  the  same  amount  of  strength,  and  the  flavour  will  be  very 
inferior.  It  should  always  be  freshly  roasted  ; but  when  a constant  and 
large  demand  for  it  exists,  it  will  be  easy  to  have  it  so.  When  it  has  been 
stored  for  any  length  of  time  it  will  be  much  freshened  and  improved  by 
being  gently  neated  through,  either  in  the  oven,  or  in  a stewpan  held  high 
above  the  fire.  It  should  be  often  turned  while  it  is  warming,  and  ground 
as  soon  as  it  is  cold  again.  Never  purchase  it  ready  ground  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  When  no  proper  mill  for  it  is  fitted  up  in  the  house,  a 
small  portable  one,  which  may  be  had  at  a trifling  expense,  will  answer 
tolerably  well  for  grinding  it,  though  it  cannot  be  used  with  quite  the 
same  facility  as  those  which  are  fastened  firmly  to  a wall ; but  whatever 
form  of  mill  may  be  used  for  it  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  reduce  the 
berries  to  a moderately  fine  powder ; for  if  it  be  too  coarse  the  essence 
will  be  only  partially  extracted  from  it  by  filtering  ; and  if  it  be  extremely 
fine  the  water  will  not  percolate  through  it,  and  it  will  not  be.  clear. 

We  say  nothing  about  mingling  chicory  with  it.  Our  directions  are  for 
making  pure  coffee:  which,  when  not  taken  in  excess,  is,  we  believe,  a 
wholesome  as  well  as  a most  agreeable  beverage.  The  effect  of  chicory  is, 
we  believe,  to  impart  a slight  bitter  flavour  to  the  infusion,  and  to  deepen 
its  colour  so  much  as  to  make  it  appear  much  stronger  than  it  really  is.. 
True  connoisseurs,  however,  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  dark  hue 
of  coffee,  the  very  choicest  that  can  be  tasted  being  sometimes  of  quite  a 
pale  tint. 

Always  serve  hot  milk  or  cream,  or  hot  milk  and  cold  cream,  if  preferred, 
with  breakfast  coffee.  In  the  evening,  when  milk  is  served  at  all  with  it, 
it  should  likewise  be  boiling. 

Bo  not,  in  any  way,  make  use  of  the  residue  of  one  day’s  coffee  in  pre- 
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paring  that  of  the  next ; you  would  but  injure  the  purity  of  its  flavour  by 
doing  so,  and  effect  next  to  nothing  in  the  matter  of  economy.* 

Excellent  Breakfast  Coffee, 

A simple,  well-made  English  filter,  or  percolater,  as  it  is  called,  will 
answer  perfectly  for  making  coffee  ; but  from  amongst  the  many  of  more 
recent  invention  which  are  on  sale,  the  reader  who  prefers  one  of  orna- 
mental appearance,  and  of  novel  construction,  will  easily  be  suited.  The 
gaze  of  the  filter  must  be  adapted  to  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  the 
coffee  is  to  be  prepared  ; for  if  a large  quantity  of  the  powder  be  heaped 
into  an  insufficient  space  for  it,  there  will  be  no  room  for  it  to  swell,  and 
the  water  will  not  pass  through.  Put  three  ounces  of  coffee  into  one  which 
will  contain  in  the  lower  compartment  two  pints  and  a half ; shake  the 
powder  quite  level  and  press  it  closely  down  ; remove  the  presser,  put  on 
the  top  strainer,  and  pour  round  and  round,  so  as  to  wet  the  coffee  equally, 
about  the  third  part  of  a measured  pint  of  fast  boiling  water.  Let  this 
drain  quite  through  before  more  is  added  ; then  pour  in — still  quite  boil- 
ing— in  the  same  manner  as  much  more  water,  and  when  it  has  passed 
through,  add  the  remainder ; let  it  drain  entirely  through,  then  remove 
the  top  of  the  filter,  put  the  cover  on  the  part  which  contains  the  coffee, 
and  serve  it  immediately.  It  will  be  very  strong  and  perfectly  clear.  Fill 
the  breakfast  cups  two  parts  full  of  new  boiling  milk,  and  add  as  much  of 
the  infusion  as  will  give  it  the  degree  of  strength  which  is  agreeable  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  When  it  is  liked  extremely  strong,  the 
proportion  of  milk  must  be  diminished,  or  less  water  be  poured  to  the 

If  nearly  an  additional  half  pint  of  water  be  added  before  the  top  of 
the  percolater  is  taken  off,  it  will  still  be  very  good,  provided  that  the 
coffee  used  be  really  of  first-rate  quality. 

To  make  cheaper  breakfast  coffee  to  be  served  in  the  usual  English 
mode,  the  same  process  should  be  followed,  but  the  proportion  of  water 
must  be  considerably  increased  : it  should  always,  however,  be  added  by 
slow  degrees. 

Good  breakfast  coffee  (for  three  persons).  Best  Mocha,  in  moderately 
fine  powder,  ground  at  the  instant  of  using  it,  3 oz. ; boiling  water  added 
by  degrees,  1 pint : (more  at  pleasure).  Boiling  milk  served  with  it,  lj 
pints  to  1 quart.  Common  English  coffee  ; coffee-powder,  3 oe. ; water,  1 
quart,  to  be  slowly  filtered  ; hot  milk,  half  to  whole  pint.  Cream  in 
addition  to  either  of  the  above,  at  choice. 

To  Boil  Coffee, 

To  boil  coffee  and  refine  it,  put  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  into  a 
pot  which  it  will  not  fill  by  some  inches ; when  it  boils  stir  in  the  coffee ; 
for  unless  this  be  at  once  moistened,  it  will  remain  on  the  top  and  be 
Hable  to  fly  over.  Give  it  one  or  two  strong  boils,  then  raise  it  from  the 
lire,  and  simmer  it  for  ten  minutes  only  ; pour  out  a large  cupful  twice, 
hold  it  high  over  the  coffee  pot  and  pour  it  in  again,  then  set  it  on  the 
stove  where  it  will  keep  hot  without  simmering  or  moving  in  the  least  for 
ten  minutes  longer.  It  will  be  perfectly  clear,  unless  mismanaged,  without 
any  other  fining.  Should  more,  however,  be  deemed  necessary,  a very 
small  pinch  of  isinglass  or  a clean  egg-shell,  with  a little  of  the  white 
adhering  to  it,  is  the  best  that  can  be  used.  Never  use  mustard  to  fine 

* When  the  coffee  has  been  filtered  in  a proper  manner,  water  poured  afterwards  on 
the  “ grounds  ” as  they  are  termed,  will  have  scarcely  any  taste  or  colour  : this  is  not 
the  case  when  it  has  been  boiled. 
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coffee  with.  It  is  a barbarous  custom  of  which  we  have  heard  foreigners 
who  have  been  in  England  vehemently  complain. 

Coffee,  2 oz. ; water,  1 pint  to  1 quart,  according  to  the  strength  required. 
Boiled  10  minutes  ; left  to  clear  10  minutes. 

Remark. — Filtering  is,  we  should  say,  a far  more  economical,  and  in  every 
way  a superior  mode  of  making  coffee  to  boiling  it ; but  as  some  persons 
still  prefer  the  old  method,  we  insert  the  recipe  for  it. 

Cafe  Noir. 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  coffee,  and  is  served  in  nearly  all  French 
families,  as  well  in  those  of  many  other  countries,  immediately  after  the 
dessert.  About  two-thirds  of  a small  cupful — not  more — sweetened  almost 
to  syrup  with  highly- refined  sugar  in  lumps,  is  usually  taken  by  each 
person  • in  families  of  moderate  rank,  generally  before  they  leave  the 
table  ; in  more  refined  life,  it  is  served  in  the  drawing-room  the  instant 
dinner  is  ended  ; commonly  with  liqueurs  after  it,  but  not  invariably.  To 
make  it,  proceed  exactly  as  for  the  breakfast-coffee,  but  add  only  so  much 
water  as  is  required  to  make  the  strongest  possible  infusion.  White  sugar- 
candy  in  powder  may  be  served  with  it  in  addition  to  the  sugar  in  lumps. 

Burnt  Coffee,  or  Coffee  a la  Militaire. 

Make  some  coffee  as  strong  and  as  clear  as  possible,  sweeten  it  in  the 
cup  with  white  sugar  almost  to  syrup,  then  pour  the  brandy  on  the  top 
gently  over  a spoon,  set  fire  to  it  with  a lighted  paper,  and  when  the  spirit 
is  in  part  consumed,  blow  out  the  flame,  and  drink  the  gloria  quite  hot. 

To  make  Chocolate. 

An  ounce  of  chocolate,  if  good,  will  be  sufficient  for  one  person.  Rasp, 
and  then  boil  it  from  five  to  ten  minutes  with  about  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  water ; when  it  is  extremely  smooth  add  nearly  a pint  of  new  milk, 
give  it  another  boil,  stir  it  well,  or  mill  it,  and  serve  it  directly.  For 
water-chocolate  use  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water  instead  of  the  milk, 
and  send  rich  hot  cream  to  table  with  it.  The  taste  must  decide  whether 
it  shall  be  made  thicker  or  thinner. 

Chocolate,  2 oz. ; water,  quarter-pint,  or  rather  more ; milk,  If  : J minute. 

Spanish  Recipe  for  making  and  serving  Chocolate. 

Take  of  the  best  chocolate  an  ounce  for  each  person,  and  half  a pint  of 
cold  water ; rasp  or  break  it  small  in  a mortar,  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and 
stir  or  mill  it  gently  until  it  has  become  quite  smooth  like  custard  ; pour 
it  immediately  into  deep  cups,  and  serve  it  with  a glass  of  sugar  and  water, 
or  with  iced  ice  only  to  each  cup  ; and  with  plates  of  very  delicate  dried 
toast  cut  in  narrow  strips,  or  with  the  cakes  called  “ladies’  fingers.” 
Should  the  chocolate  appear  too  thick,  a little  water  must  be  added.  Milk 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  it  altogether. 

To  make  Cocoa. 

Directions  for  making  it  are  usually  sold  with  the  prepared,  or  best 
quality  of  cocoa,  which  is  merely  mixed  with  boiling  water  in  the  pro- 
portions indicated  on  the  packets.  That  which  is  prepared  from  the  nibs 
requires  several  hours’  boiling,  and  should  be  left  until  it  is  quite  cold, 
that  the  oil  which  will  be  found  on  the  surface  may  be  cleared  from  it 
before  it  is  again  heated  for  table  : this  is  particularly  needful  when  it  is 
to  be  served  to  persons  in  delicate  health. 
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BREAD, 

Remarks  on  Home-made  Bread, 

It  is  surely  a singular  fact  that  the  one  article  of  our  daily  food  on  which 
health  depends  more  than  on  any  other,  is  precisely  that  which  is  obtained 
in  England  with  the  greatest  difficulty— good,  light,  and  pure  bread — yet 
nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  easy  than  the  process  of  making  it,  either 
in  large  quantities  or  in  small.  From  constant  failure,  it  is  nevertheless 
considered  so  difficult  in  many  families,  that  recourse  is  had  to  the  nearest 
baker,  both  in  town  and  country,  as  a means  of  escape  from  the  heavy,  or 
bitter,  or  ill-baked  masses  of  dough  which  appear  at  table  under  the  name 
of  household  or  home-made  bread  ; and  which  are  well  calculated  to  create 
the  distaste  which  they  often  excite  for  everything  which  bears  its  name. 

Without  wishing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  disparage  the  skill  and 
labour  of  bread-makers  by  trade,  truth  compels  us  to  assert  our  conviction 
of  the  superior  wholesomeness  of  bread  made  in  our  own  homes.  When 
a miller  can  be  depended  on  to  supply  hour  of  good  quality,  and  the  other 
ingredients  used  in  preparing  it  are  also  fresh  and  good,  and  mingled  with 
it  in  due  proportions,  and  the  kneading,  fermentation,  and  baking,  are 
conducted  with  care  and  intelligence,  the  result  will  uniformly  be  excellent 
bread.  Every  cook,  therefore, — and  we  might  almost  say  every  female 
servant — ought  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of  making 
it ; and  skill  in  preparing  a variety  of  dishes,  is  poor  compensation  for 
ignorance  on  this  one  essential  point.  Moreover,  it  presents  no  more  real 
difficulty  than  boiling  a dish  of  potatoes,  or  making  a rice  pudding  ; and 
the  neglect  with  which  it  is  treated  is  therefore  the  less  to  be  comprehended 
or  excused. 

To  Purify  Yeast  for  Bread  or  Cakes. 

The  yeast  procured  from  a public  brewery  is  often  so  extremely  bitter 
that  it  can  only  be  rendered  fit  for  use  by  frequent  washings,  and  after 
these  even  it  should  be  cautiously  employed.  Mix  it,  when  first  brought 
in,  with  a large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  set  it  by  until  the  following 
morning  in  a cool  place  ; then  drain  off  the  water,  and  stir  the  yeast  up 
well  with  as  much  more  of  fresh  : it  must  again  stand  several  hours  before 
the  water  can  be  poured  clear  from  it.  By  changing  this  daily  in  winter, 
and  both  night  and  morning  in  very  hot  weather,  the  yeast  may  be  pre- 
served fit  for  use  much  longer  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ; and  should  it 
ferment  rather  less  freely  after  a time,  a small  portion  of  brown  sugar  and 
a little  warm  milk  or  other  liquid,  stirred  to  it  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes  before  it  is  required  for  bread-making,  will  restore  its 
strength. 

The  German  yeast,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  detail  in  another  part 
of  this  chapter,  makes  exceedingly  light  bread  and  buns,  and  is  never 
bitter ; it  is  therefore  a valuable  substitute  for  our  own  beer-yeast,  but 
cannot  be  procured  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  reasons  which  we 

have  stated. 

The  Oven. 

A brick  oven,  heated  with  wood,  is  far  superior  to  any  other  for  baking 
bread,  as  well  as  for  most  other  purposes.  The  iron  ovens,  now  commonly 
attached  to  kitchen-ranges— the  construction  of  which  has  within  these 
few  years  been  wonderfully  improved — -though  exceedingly  convenient, 
from  the  facility  which  they  afford  for  baking  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  do 
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not  in  general  answer  well  for  bread,  unless  it  be  made  into  very  small 
loaves  or  rolls,  as  the  surface  becomes  hardened  and  browned  long  before 
the  heat  has  sufficiently  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  dough.  The  same 
objection  often  exists  to  iron-ovens  of  larger  size,  which  require  care  and 
management,  to  ensure  the  successful  use  of  them.  A brick  oven  should 
be  well  heated  with  faggot  wood,  or  with  a faggot,  and  two  or  three  solid 
logs  ; and  after  it  is  cleared,  the  door  should  be  closely  shut  for  quite  half 
an  hour  before  the  baking  commences  : the  heat  will  then  be  well  sustained 
for  a succession  of  bread,  pies,  cakes,  and  small  pastry.  The  servant  who 
habitually  attends  at  an  oven  will  soon  become  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
cise quantity  of  fuel  which  it  requires,  and  all  other  peculiarities  which 
may  oe  connected  with  it. 

A few  Rules  to  be  observed  in  making  Bread. 

Never  use  too  large  a proportion  of  yeast,  as  the  bread  will  not  only 
become  dry  very  speedily  when  this  is  done,  but  it  will  be  far  less  sweet 
and  pleasant  in  flavour  than  that  which  is  more  slowly  fermented,  and  the 
colour  will  not  be  so  good  : there  will  also  be  a great  chance  of  its  being 
bitter  when  brewer’s  yeast  is  used  for  it. 

Remember  that  milk  or  water  of  scalding  heat  poured  to  any  kind  of 
yeast  will  render  the  bread  heavy.  One  pint  of  either  added  quite  boiling 
to  a pint  and  a half  of  cold,  will  bring  it  to  about  the  degree  of  warmth 
required.  In  frosty  weather  the  proportion  of  the  heated  liquid  may  be 
increased  a little. 

When  only  porter-yeast — which  is  dark-coloured  and  bitter — can  be 
procured,  use  a much  smaller  proportion  than  usual,  and  allow  much 
longer  time  for  it  to  rise.  Never  let  it  be  sent  to  the  oven  until  it  is 
evidently  light.  Bitter  bread  is  unpalatable,  but  not  really  unwhoiesome ; 
but  heavy  bread  is  particularly  so. 

Let  the  leaven  be  kneaded  up  quickly  with  the  remainder  of  the  flour 
when  once  it  is  well  risen,  as  it  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  sink 
again  before  this  is  done,  when  it  has  reached  the  proper  point ; and  in 
making  the  dough,  be  particularly  careful  not  to  render  it  too  lithe  by 
adding  more  liquid  than  is  requisite.  It  should  be  quite  firm,  and  entirely 
free  from  lumps  and  crumbs  throughout  the  mass,  and  on  the  surface  also, 
which  ought  to  be  perfectly  smooth. 

In  winter,  place  the  bread  while  it  is  rising  sufficiently  cloee  to  the  fire 
to  prevent  its  becoming  cold,  but  never  so  near  as  to  render  it  hot.  A 
warm  thick  cloth  should  be  thrown  over  the  pan  in  which  it  is  made 
immediately  after  the  leaven  is  mixed,  and  kept  on  it  until  the  bread  is 
ready  for  the  oven. 

Household  Bread. 

Put  half  a bushel  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  consumption  of  the 
family)  of  flour  into  the  kneading  tub  or  trough,  and  hollow  it  well  in  the 
middle  ; dilute  a pint  of  yeast  as  it  is  brought  from  the  brewery,  or  half 
the  quantity  if  it  has  been  washed  and  rendered  solid,  with  four  quarts 
or  more  ©f  lukewarm  milk  or  water,  or  a mixture  of  the  two  ; stir  into  it, 
from  the  surrounding  part,  with  a wooden  spoon,  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  a thick  batter ; throw  a handful  or  two  over  it,  and  leave  thiss 
which  is  called  the  leaven,  to  rise  before  proceeding  further. 

In  about  an  hour  it  will  have  swollen  considerably,  and  have  burst 
through  the  coating  of  flour  on  the.top  ; then  pour  in  as  much  more  warm 
liquid  a3  will  convert  the  whole,  with  good  kneading,  and  this  should  not 
be  spared,  into  a firm  dough,  of  which  the  surface  should  be  entirely  free 
from  lumps  or  crumbs.  Throw  a cloth  over,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  has 
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risen  very  much  a second  time,  which  will  be  in  an  hour,  or  something 
more,  if  the  batch  be  large.  Then  work  it  lightly  up,  and  mould  it  into 
loaves  of  from  two  to  three  pounds  weight ; send  them  directly  to  a well 
heated  oven,  and  bake  them  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  an  hour  and 
three-quarters. 

Flour,  ^ bushel ; salt  (when  it  is  liked),  4 to  6 oz.  ; yeast,  1 pint  un- 
washed, or  \ pint  if  purified  ; milk,  or  water,  2 quarts  : 1 to  lj  hours. 
Additional  liquid  as  needed. 

Obs. — Brown  bread  can  be  made  exactly  as  above,  either  with  half  meal 
and  half  flour  mixed,  or  with  meal  only.  This  will  absorb  more  moisture 
than  fine  flour,  and  will  retain  it  rather  longer.  Brown  bread  should 
always  be  thoroughly  baked. 

Remcerh. — We  have  seen  it  very  erroneously  asserted  in  one  or  two  works, 
that  bread  made  with  milk  speedily  becomes  sour.  This  is  never  the  pase 
when  it  is  properly  baked  and  kept,  and  when  the  milk  used  for  it  is 
perfectly  sweet.  The  experience  of  many  years,  enables  us  to  speak 
positively  on  this  point. 
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Chorisea  (or  Jewish  Sausage)  with  Eica 

The  chorissa  is  a peculiar  kind  of  smoked  sausage  much  served  at 
Jewish  tables  as  an  accompaniment  to  boiled  poultry,  &c.  It  seems  to  be 
in  great  part  composed  of  delicate  pounded  meat,  intermingled  with  suet 
and  with  a small  portion  of  some  highly-cured  preparation,  and  with  herbs 
or  spices  which  impart  to  it  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour. 

Drop  the  chorissa  into  warm  water,  heat  it  gently,  boil  it  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  serve  it  surrounded  with  rice  prepared  as  for  currie. 
It  will  be  found  very  good  broiled  in  slices  after  the  previous  boiling  : it 
should  be  cold  before  it  is  again  laid  to  the  fire.  In  all  cases  it  will,  we 
think,  be  found  both  more  easy  of  digestion  and  more  agreeable  if  half- 
boiled  at  least  before  it  is  broiled,  toasted,  or  warmed  m the  oven  for 
table.  . It  is  a good  addition  to  forcemeat,  and  pounded  savoury  prepara- 
tions, if  used  in  moderation. 

An  Indian  Burdwan. 

( Entree. ) 

This  is  an  Oriental  dish  of  high  savour,  which  may  be  made  either  with 
a young  fowl  or  chicken  parboiled  for  the  purpose,  or  with  the  remains  of 
such  as  have  already  been  sent  to  table.  First,  put  into  a stewpan  about 
a tablespoonful  of  very  mild  onion  finely  minced,  or  a larger  proportion 
with  a mixture  of  eschalots,  for  persons  whose  taste  is  in  favour  of  so 
strong  a flavour  ; add  rather  more  than  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water, 
about  an  ounce  of  butter  smoothly  blended  with  a very  small  teaspoonfu.3 
of  flour,  a moderate  seasoning  of  cayenne,  and  a tablespoonful  of  essence 
of  anchovies.  _ Shake  or  stir  this  sauce  over  a elear  fire  until  it  boils,  then 
let  it  stand  aside  and  merely  simmer  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  until 
the  onion  is  quite  tender,  then  pour  to  it  a couple  of  wineglassfuls  of 
Madeira  (Sherry  or  Teneriffe)  will  do),  and  a tablespoonful  of  Chili 
vinegar.  Lay  in  the  fowl  after  having  carved  it  neatly,  divided  all  the 
joints,  and  stripped  off  the  skin  ; and  let  it  remain  close  to  the  fire,  but 
without  boiling,  until  it  is  perfectly  heated  through  ; bring  it  to  the  point 
of  boiling  and  send  it  immediately  to  table. 
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A dish  of  rice,  boiled  as  for  currie,  is  often,  but  not  invariably,  served 
with  it.  Should  the  fowl  have  been  parboiled  only — that  is  to  say,  boiled 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour— it  must  be  gently  stewed  in  the  sauce  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ; longer,  even,  should  it  not  then  be  quite  tender. 
Cold  lamb,  or  veal,  or  calf’s-head,  or  a delicate  young  rabbit,  may  be  very 
advantageously  served  as  a rechauffe  in  a sauce  compounded  as  above. 
The  various  condiments  contained  in  this  can  be  differently  apportioned 
at  pleasure;  and  pickled  capsicum,  or  chilies  minced,  can  be  added  to  it) 
at  choice  either  in  lieu  of,  or  in  addition  to  the  Chili- vinegar.  The  juice 

of  a fresh  lime  should,  if  possible,  be  thrown  into  it  before  it  is  served. 
Except  for  a quite  plain  family  dinner,  only  the  superior  joints  of  poultry 
should  be  used  for  this  dish.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 
essence  of  anchovies  to  predominate  too  powerfully  in  it. 

Kedgeree,  an  Indian  Breakfast  Dish. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  rice  tender  and  dry  as  for  currie,  and  when  it  is 
cooled  down  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  cold 
fish  taken  clear  of  skin  and  bone,  and  divided  into  very  small  flakes  or 
scallops.  Cut  up  an  ounce  or  two  of  fresh  butter  and  add  it,  with  a full 
seasoning  of  cayenne,  and  as  much  salt  as  may  be  required.  Stir  the 
kedgeree  constantly  over  a clear  fire  until  it  is  very  hot ; then  mingle 
quickly  with  it  two  slightly  beaten  eggs . Do  not  let  it  boil  after  these 
are  stirred  in  ; but  serve  the  dish  when  they  are  just  set.  A Mauritian 
chatney  may  be  sent  to  table  with  it.  The  butter  may  be  omitted,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  an  additional  egg  or  more. 

Cold  turbot,  brill,  salmon,  soles,  John  Dory,  and  shrimps,  may  all  be 
served  in  this  form. 

A simple  Syrian  Pilaw. 

Drop  gradually  into  three  pints  of  boiling  water  one  pint  of  rice  which 
has  been  shaken  in  a cullender  to  free  it  from  the  dust  and  then  well 
wiped  in  a soft  clean  cloth.  The  boiling  should  not  be  checked  by  the 
addition  of  the  rice,  which  if  well  managed  will  require  no  stirring,  and 
which  will  entirely  absorb  the  water.  It  should  be  placed  above  the 
fire  where  the  heat  will  reach  it  equally  from  below  ; and  it  should  boil 
gently  that  the  grain  may  become  quite  tender  and  dry.  When  it  is  so, 
and  the  surface  is  full  of  holes,  pour  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  clarified 
butter,  or  merely  add  some,  cut  up  small ; throw  in  a seasoning  of  salt  and 
white  pepper,  or  cayenne  ; stir  the  whole  up  well,  and  serve  it  immediately. 
An  onion,  when  the  flavour  is  liked,  may  be  boiled  in  the  water,  which 
should  afterwards  be  strained,  before  the  rice  is  added  ; there  should  be 
three  pints  of  it  when  the  grain  is  dropped  in. 

Small  fried  sausages  or  sausage-cakes  may  be  served  with  it  at  pleasure 
for  English  eaters.  The  rice  may  be  well  washed  and  thoroughly  dried  in 
a cloth  when  time  will  permit. 

A Real  Indian  Pilaw. 

Boil  three  pounds  of  bacon  in  the  usual  manner ; take  it  out  and  drop 
into  the  same  pan  a pair  of  fowls  compactly  trussed  as  for  boiling.  In 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  unless  very  large,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
cooked ; but  they  should  be  thoroughly  boiled.  When  they  are  so,  lift 
them  out,  and  place  a hot  cover  and  thick  cloth  over  them.  Take  three 
pints  and  a half  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  add  to  it 
when  it  again  boils,  nearly  two  pounds  of  well  washed  Patna  rice,  three 
onions,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  cloves  and  pepper-corns,  with  half 
as  much  of  allspice,  tied  loosely  in  a bit  of  muslin.  Stew  these  together 
very  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Do  not  stir  them  as  it  breaks 
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the  rice.  Take  out  the  apioe  and  onions  ; lay  in  the  fowls  if  necessary,  to 
heat  them  quite  through,  and  dish  them  neatly  with  the  rice  heaped 
smoothly  over  them.  Garnish  the  pilaw  with  hot  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in 
quarters,  or  with  fried  forcemeat-balls,  or  with  half  rings  of  onion  fried 
axtremely  dry.  The  bacon,  heated  apart,  should  be  served  in  a separate 
dish. 

Ohs.—  This  is  a highly  approved  recipe  supplied  to  us  by  a friend  who 
had  long  experience  of  it  in  India  ; but  we  would  suggest  that  to  be  really 
cooked  so  as  to  render  it  wholesome  in  this  country,  a larger  quantity  of 
liquid  should  be  added  to  it  as  one  pint  (or  pound)  will  absorb  three 
pints  of  water  or  broth  : and  the  time  allowed  for  stewing  it  appears  to 
us  insufficient  for  it  to  become  really  tender. 

A Persian  Pilaw  is  made  much  in  the  same  manner,  sometimes  with 
morsels  of  fried  kid  mixed  with  the  rice. 

Bacon,  3 lbs.,  1^  to  2 hours  ; fowls,  2.  Rice,  nearly  2 lbs.  Broth  from 
bacon  and  fowls,  3j  pints ; onions,  3 ; cloves  and  peppercorns,  J oz.  each  ; 
allspice,  1 drachm  : J hour. 

B&sotto  a la  Milanaise, 

Slice  a large  onion  very  thin,  and  divide  it  into  shreds ; then  fry  it  slowly 
until  it  is  equally  but  not  too  deeply  browned  ; take  it  out  and  strain  the 
butter,  and  fry  it  in  about  three  ounces  of  rice  for  every  person  who  is  to 
partake  of  it.  As  the  grain  easily  burns,  it  should  be  put  into  the  butter 
when  it  begins  to  simmer,  and  be  very  gently  coloured  to  a bright  yellow 
tint  over  a slow  fire.  Add  it  to  some  good  boiling  broth  lightly  tinged 
with  saffron,  and  stew  it  softly  in  a copper  pan  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Stir  to  it  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter  mixed  with  a small 
portion  of  flour,  a moderate  seasoning  of  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  as  much 
grated  Parmeisan  cheese  as  will  flavour  it  thoroughly.  Boil  the  whole 
gently  for  ten  minutes,  and  serve  it  very  hot,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
dinner  as  a potage. 

Ohs. — The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  what  we  have  so  often  repeated 
in  this  volume,  that  rice  should  always  be  perfectly  cooked,  and  that  it 
will  not  become  tender  with  less  than  three  times  its  bulk  of  liquid. 

Stufato. 

( A Neapolitan  Recipe. ) 

Take  about  six  pounds  of  the  silver  side  of  the  round,  and  make  several 
deep  incisions  in  the  inside,  nearly  through  to  the  skin  ; stuff  these  with 
all  kinds  of  savoury  herbs,  a good  slice  of  lean  ham,  and  half  a small  clove 
of  garlic,  all  finely  minced  and  well  mingled  together ; then  bind  and  tie 
the  meat  closely  round  so  that  the  stuffing  may  not  escape.  Put  four 
pounds  of  butter  into  a stewpan  sufficiently  large  to  contain  something 
more  than  that  quantity,  and  the  beef  in  addition  ; so  soon  as  it  boils  lay 
in  the  meat,  let  it  just  simmer  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  turn  it  every  half 
hour  at  least  that  it  may  be  equally  done.  Boil  for  twenty-five  minutes 
three  pounds  of  pipe  macaroni,  drain  it  perfectly  dry,  and  mix  it  with  the 
gravy  of  the  beef,  without  the  butter,  half  a pint  of  very  pure  salad  oil, 
and  a pot  of  paste  tomatoes  ; mix  these  to  amalgamation,  without  breaking 
the  maccaroni ; before  serving  up,  sprinkle  Parmesan  cheese  thickly  on  the 
macoaroni. 

We  insert  this  recipe  exactly  as  it  was  given  to  us  by  a friend,  at  whose 
table  the  dish  was  served  with  great  success  to  some  Italian  diplomatists. 
From  our  own  slight  experience  of  it,  we  should  suppose  that  the  excellence 
of  the  beef  is  quite  a secondary  consideration,  as  all  its  juices  are  drawn 
mbby  th  e mode  of  cooking,  and  appropriated  to  thn  maccaroni,  of  which  we 
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must  observe  that  three  pounds  would  make  too  gigantic  a dish  to  enter 
well,  on  ordinary  occasions,  into  an  English  service. 

We  have  somewhere  seen  directions  for  making  the  stiufato  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  sirloin,  thickly  larded  with  large,  well-seasoned  lardoon? 
)f  iDacon,  and  then  stewed  in  equal  parts  of  rich  gravy,  and  of  red  or  of 
vhite  wine, 
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COOKING  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Parma  Porridge. 

Half  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; half  a pint  of  fresh  milk  : one  large  table- 
spoonful  of  Hecker’s  Farina,  wet  up  with  a little  cold  water ; two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  white  sugar  ; a pinch  of  salt. 

Pour  the  hot  water,  slightly  salted  into  a farina  or  custard  kettle  ; be 
sure  that  it  boils  before  stirring  in  the  wet  farina.  Boil  and  stir  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  mixture  should  be  well  thickened  and 
smooth.  Add  the  milk,  still  stirring,  and  cook  fifteen  minutes  more.  Take 
from  the  fire  and  sweeten.  Give  it  to  the  child  a little  more  than  blood- 
warm. 

Make  as  much  in  the  morning  as  will  last  all  day  and  be  sufficient,  whan 
fresh  milk  is  added,  to  form  a supply  for  a possible  midnight  meal.  Keep 
it  in  a cool  place,  and  prepare  it  for  use  bv  the  addition  of  a little  hot 
(not  boiled)  milk,  beaten  in.  Pour  it  into  the  bottle  as  you  would  milk, 
or  give  from  a pap-cup.  When  the  farina  is  warmed  over  for  a “ bottle- 
baby,”  thin  the  cooked  porridge  with  warm  milk  to  the  consistency  of 
gruel  that  can  easily  pass  through  the  tube  and  nipple  of  the  bottle.  See 
for  yourself  that  the  farina  is  perfectly  free  from  must  or  sourness. 

Be  careful  not  to  over-salt  infant’s  food.  Disregard  of  this  rule  forms 
the  taste  for  high  seasoning,  and  disrelish  of  whatever  is  to  the  vitiated 
palate  insipid,  whereas  it  is  simply  wholesome.  Porridge  over-sweetened 
and  over-salted  likewise  creates  thirst,  and  thirst  fretfulness. 

Oatmeal  Porridge. 

Get  the  best  oatmeal,  giving  the  preference  to  that  which  is  somewhat 
finely  ground  ; one-half  cup  of  oatmeal  soaked  over  night  in  a cup  of  cold 
water  ; one  pint  of  warm,  not  hot,  water  ; one-third  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Stir  the  soaked  meal  into  the  warm  water,  set  over  the  fire  in  a farina 
kettle,  and  stir  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  boiling  hot.  Then  beat  up 
from  the  bottom  with  a wooden  spoon  to  a lumpless  batter,  repeating  this 
every  five  minutes  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  You  cannot 
cook  it  too  much  if  you  keep  plenty  of  boiling  water  in  the  outer  vessel. 
Scorched  porridge  is  nauseous — unspeakably  ! Stir  in  the  salt  faithfully 
at  the  last,  and  should  the  mixture  thicken  to  unexpected  stiffness  thin 
with  boiling  water.  Turn  into  a bowl,  dip  out  enough  for  a meal,  and 
serve  in  mug  or  saucer,  beating  in  while  hot  enough  milk  to  bring  it  to 
the  consistency  of  gruel ; sweeten  slightly,  and  let  baby  have  it. 

Keep  the  reserve  in  a cool  place,  and  add,  when  it  is  to  be  used,  sufficient 
hot — never  boiled  milk — to  reduce  it  to  the  proper  consistency. 

Hominy  and  Milk. 

One-half  cup  of  fine  hominy,  soaked  five  or  six  hours  in  one  cup  of  milk  ; 
one  pint  of  warm  water  ; one-third  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Cook  as  you  would  oatmeal,  stirring  often  for  one  hour  after  the  boil  ins:- 
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point.  Thin  with  milk,  sweeten  slightly  and  give  while  warm.  Keep  whal. 
is  not  immediately  needed  on  ice,  mixing  with  hot  milk  when  used. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  preparation  is  slightly  laxative  in  its  effects,. 
It  may  be  used  instead  of  drugs  when  a gentle  aperient  is  needed. 

Very  young  children’s  food  should  be  cooked  in  tin,  glazed  earthen  ware 
or  porcelain  vessels,  never  in  copper  or  brass,  on  which  verdigris  (a  deadly 
poison)  will  form  in  an  hour’s  time,  given  the  agencies  of  acid,  heat,  and 
atmospheric  air.  If  tin  saucepans  are  used,  see  that  they  are  perfectly 
clean,  and  scalded  just  before  the  milk  goes  in.  The  seamless  saucepan- 
are  best,  also  the  seamless  pans  for  holding  milk.  Porcelain-lined  kettle 
should  every  day  be  carefully  examined  for  cracks.  Some  are  not  safe 
when  thus  injured,  the  substance  used  to  join  the  china  to  the  outer  metal 
oasing  containing  poisonous  ingredients.  Earthenware,  properly  glazed, 
is  subject  to  no  such  objection,  but  milk,  porridge,  etc.,  should  be  turned 
into  another  vessel  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  fire,  and  that  in  which  it 
was  cooked  set  to  soak  in  warm  water.  When  it  is  clean,  rinse  with  cold. 

A rounded  tablespoonful  of  dry  wheat  flour,  of  corn  starch,  or  ground 
rice  is  equal  to  an  ounce  in  weight.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  the 
preparation  of  farinaceous  food  for  the  nursery. 

Arrowroot  Milk  Porridge. 

One  large  cup  of  fresh  milk,  new  if  you  can  get  it ; one  cup  oi  rxunng 
water  ; one  full  teaspoonful  of  arrowroot,  wet  to  a paste  with  cold  water; 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  white  sugar  ; a pinch  of  salt. 

Put  the  sugar  into  the  milk,  the  salt  into  the  boiling  water,  which  should 
be  poured  into  a farina  kettle.  Add  the  wet  arrowroot,  and  boil,  stirring 
constantly  until  it  is  clear  ; put  in  the  milk,  and  cook  ten  minutes,  stirring 
often. 

Give  while  warm,  adding  hot  milk  should  it  be  thicker  than  gruel. 

Arrowroot  Jelly. 

HaJf-a-pint  of  boiling  water ; one  scant  tablespoonful  of  Bermuda, 
arrowroot  wet  with  cold  water  ; two  teaspoonfuls  of  white  sugar  ; a pinch 
of  salt. 

Make  as  you  do  the  porridge,  omitting  the  milk,  and  cooking  ten 
minutes  in  all.  Turn  into  a mould  wet  with  ©old  water  to  form.  To  be 
eaten  when  cold  with  cream  and  powdered  sugar. 

Arrowroot  Blanc-mange. 

One  large  cup  of  boiling  milk  ; one  even  tablespoonful  of  arrowroot 
rubbed  to  a paste  with  cold  water  ; two  teaspoonfuls  of  white  sugar ; a 
pinch  of  salt ; flavour  with  rose-water. 

Proceed  as  in  the  foregoing  recipes,  boiling  and  stirring  eight  minutes. 
Turn  into  a wet  mould,  and  when  firm,  serve  with  cream  and  powdered 
sugar. 

Do  not  let  a young  baby  drink  ice- water  or  eat  ices.  To  quench  his 
thirst  give  a teaspoonful  of  cool,  not  cold  water  Copious  draughts  even 
of  this  would  chill  his  stomach  below  the  temperature  at  which  digestion 
is  a normal  process. 

Corn-starch  Porridge, 

One  even  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch,  wet  up  with  a little  cold  water  . 
one  cup  of  fresh  milk  ; one  cup  of  boiling  water  ; a pinch  of  salt. 

Add  milk  and  salt  to  the  boiling  water  ; put  in  the  paste,  and  stir  ten. 
minutes  over  the  fire.  Sweeten  very  slightly,  and  give  to  the  child  when 
rather  more  than  blood-warm. 

The  matron  of  one  of  the  most  successful  day-nurseries  in  New  York 
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feeds  the  hundreds  of  infants  left  with  her  every  year  with  this  porridge, 
and  repen  ts  that  it  more  rarely  disagrees  with  them  than  any  other  kind 
of  nourishment ; but  it  is  made  from  the  best  ingredients  and  cooked 
under  her  own  eye. 

Bee-flour  Porridge. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  proportions,  but 
ought  to  be  cooked  longer — say  fourteen  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  very 
nourishing,  and  may  be  often  used  with  excellent  effect  for  children  who 
have  a tendency  to  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

Indian -meal  Porridge. 

Two  teaspoonfuls  of  Indian  meed  and  one  of  wheat  flour,  wet  to  a paste 
with  cold  water ; one  cup  of  boiling  water ; one  cup  of  fresh  milk ; a 
liberal  pinch  of  salt. 

Set  the  boiling  water  over  the  fire,  salt,  and  stir  in  the  wet  paste.  Cook 
twenty  minutes,  stirring  at  intervals  ; add  the  milk,  and  let  it  simmer  ten 
minutes  longer,  stirring  up  well  from  the  bottom  four  or  five  times. 
Strain  through  a cullender  to  free  from  lumps,  sweeten  slightly,  and  giye 
while  warm.  This  is  slightly  laxative. 

Ground-rice  Porridge. 

One  cup  of  boiling  milk  ; one  full  tablespoonful  of  ground  rice  ; font 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  ; a pinch  of  salt. 

Wet  the  flour  into  paste  with  cold  water,  salt  very  lightly,  and  stir 
into  the  boiling  milk.  Cook  in  a farina  kettle  for  fifteen  minutes,  stirring 
ail  the  while.  Sweeten  slightly.  This  furnishes  an  excellent  cnange  of 
diet  when  farina  or  corn-starch  proves  too  laxative. 

Frothed  Porridge. 

Two  cups  of  boiling  milk ; two  tablespoonfuls  of  arrowroot,  corn-starcn 
or  “ new  process  ” flour ; four  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water ; white  of  an 
egg,  beaten  stiff. 

Wet  the  arrowroot  or  flour  with  cold  water,  stir  into  the  milk,  and  cook 
for  half  an  hour  in  a aarina  kettle  after  the  water  in  the  outer  vessel  begins 
to  boil  hard.  Stir  often.  Take  from  the  fire,  stir  in  lightly  and  swiftly 
the  whipped  white  of  egg,  sweeten  slightly,  and  serve  as  soon  as  it  is  oool 
enough  to  be  eaten  with  comfort. 

Do  not  neglect  the  precaution  of  dropping  into  boiling  milk,  in  warm 
weather,  a tiny  bit  of  soda  not  larger  than  a green  pea. 

Wheaten  Grits,  or  Cracked  Wheat. 

Three  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  cracked  wheat  (Keeker’s  if  you  can 
get  it) ; three  cups  of  water ; half  a cup  of  milk  ; a bit  of  soda  the  size  of 
a pea  stirred  into  the  milk  ; half  an  even  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Cover  the  grits  with  one  cup  of  cold  water,  and  let  them  swell  for  four 
hours.  Pc  ur  two  cups  of  water,  just  warm,  into  the  inner  farina  kettle, 
add  the  grits  and  set  in  boiling  water.  Stir  up  often  from  the  bottom  to 
prevent  lu  iping,  and  cook  for  one  hour  after  the  contents  of  the  inner 
vessel  reach  the  boil.  Beat  hard  to  a smooth  batter  without  removing 
the  kettle  f om  the  fire,  add  the  milk,  and  boil  twenty  minutes  longer, 
stirring  well  This  will  make  an  abundant  breakfast  for  two  hearty 
children.  Serve  in  saucers ; sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cover  with  fresh 
milk  or  cream. 

A diet  of  cracked  wheat  will  sometimes  break  up  a stubborn  habit  of 
consupation.  It  is  always  slightly,  and  when  the  child  is  well,  healthfully, 
cathartic,  if  thoroughly  cooked.  It  may  be  prudent  to  substitute  it  for 
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oatmeal  as  the  first  course  of  summer  breakfasts,  the  conventional  oat- 
meal porridge  having  a tendency  to  heat  the  blood. 

Musk  and  Milk. 

This  may  be  placed  in  the  category  of  laxative  food,  and  will  bo  found 
to  be  far  better  than  drugs  as  a regulator  of  the  bowels  when  gentle  and 
gradual  influences  are  needed. 

Four  tablespoonfuk  of  Indian  meal  wet  to  a paste  with  cold  water. 
Three  cups  of  boiling  water,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Stir  the  paste  into  the  water  and  cook  steadily,  stirring  often,  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  Should  it  stiffen  too  much  add  more  boiling  water.  The 
mush  ought  to  be  of  the  consistency  of  porridge.  Serve  with  sugar  and 
fresh  milk. 

In  feeding  children  with  these  sermi-liquid  preparations,  beware  of  the 
too  muoh  practice  of  covering  them  so  thickly  with  sugar  as  to  create 
acidity  of  the  stomach.  This  is  converting  good  into  evil. 

Panada, 

Three  Boston  crackers  (fresh  and  sweet),  split,  a saltspoonful  of  salt. 
Enough  boiling  water  to  cover  the  crackers,  one  tablespoonful  of  white 
sugar. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a bowl  with  the  split  crackers  sprinkled  with  salt 
and  sugar ; put  in  more  crackers,  season  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  until 
all  are  in.  Cover  at  least  an  inch  deep  with  water  poured  directly  from 
the  boiling  kettle.  You  cannot  be  too  particular  on  this  point.  Set  this 
vessel  in  another  of  hot  water,  draw  to  one  side  of  the  range,  put  on  a 
close  lid,  that  none  of  the  steam  may  escape,  and  leave  thus  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.  Give  to  the  child  while  warm,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
eaten  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  warm  water.  If  allowed  to  stand  long  it 
becomes  clammy. 

Panada  prepared  exactly  as  directed  in  this  recipe  is  really  palatable 
and  digestible,  and  most  children  eat  it  relishfully.  Each  half  cracker 
will  keep  its  shape,  yet  be  as  tender  as  jelly,  and  almost  translucent. 

Milk-Toast. 

When  properly  made,  milk- toast  is  a most  satisfactory  supper  for  babies 
over  two  years  old.  Pare  away  the  crust  from  slices  of  stale,  light,  sweet 
bread,  and  with  a cake-cutter  or  sharp-edged  tumbler  cut  each  of  these 
into  a round,  cooky-shaped  piece. 

They  taste  better  to  Baby — and  to  bigger  children — in  this  form  than  in 
the  rectangular  slice.  I know  one  baby,  twenty  years  of  age,  who,  when 
appetite  flags,  begs  for  “ round  cream-toast,  such  as  mamma  used  to  make 
for  us  when  we  were  wee  bits  of  things.” 

Spread  the  rounds  on  a platter ; set  them  on  the  oven  a few  minutes 
until  they  begin  to  roughen  all  over.  Then  toast  them  quickly  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  scrape  off  every  burnt  crumb  to  bring  the  surface  to  a 
uniform  shade  of  yellow-brown.  Dip  each  piece  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
toaster,  for  a hasty  second,  into  boiling  water  (salted),  butter  lightly,  and 

Eile  them  in  a bowl.  Cover  out  of  sight  with  scalding  milk,  also  salted, 
t on  a close  top  to  the  bowl,  and  set  in  a pan  of  boiling  water  in  a pretty 
brisk  oven  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  process  will  yield  a dish 
so  unlike  the  insipid  stuff  accepted  and  eaten  under  the  name  of  “ dip,” 
or  “milk,”  or  “soft  toast,”  as  to  justify  to  beholders  and  eater  the 
expenditure  of  thought  and  pains  required  for  its  production.  Children 
soon  discriminate  between  “messes”  and  dainty,  delicate  food,  none  the 
less  delicious  because  the  ingredients  are  simple  and  inexpensive. 
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If  you  can,  instead  of  the  scalding  milk,  use  half-cream,  hall-milk,  tka 
taste  is  still  more  nutritious  and  palatable. 

To  Keep  Milk  Sweet. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to  the  injunction  to  keep  milk 
sweet  in  hot  weather.  The  infant’s  natural  nourishment  needs  almost  as 
much  care  in  summer  as  does  the  consumer  of  it.  The  best  method  of 
keeping  it  unchanged,  and,  therefore,  wholesome,  is  to  set  it  in  a clean, 
cold  refrigerator  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  house.  When  it  is  needed, 
take  the  pitcher  or  cup  into  which  it  is  to  be  poured  to  the  refrigerator, 
not  the  milk-pan  into  the  kitchen.  Nurses  generally  neglect  this  pre- 
caution. The  pan  is  often  left  in  the  heated  outer  air  for  five,  ten,  fifteen 
minutes,  thus  causing  the  milk  to  “turn.”  In  the  country,  where  ice  is 
not  readily  obtainable,  a really  good  cellar,  a spring-house,  or  a dairy 
through  which  runs  a living  stream  of  water,  is  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
refrigerator.  If  none  of  these  are  at  hand,  pour  the  milk  intended  for  the 
child  into  a clean  stone  jug,  cork  it  securely,  tie  oiled  silk  over  the  stopper, 
and  suspend  the  vessel  in  the  well. 

Sago  Pudding. 

Half  a cup  of  pearl  sago,  soaked  four  or  five  hours  in  one  cup  of  cold 
water.  Three  cups  of  fresh  milk,  a good  pinch  of  salt.  A bit  of  soda  not 
larger  than  an  English  pea.  (This  will  prevent  the  milk  from  curdling 
whfie  boiling.  The  precaution  should  never  be  omitted  in  warm  weather.) 

Heat  the  milk  in  a farina  kettle  until  almost  scalding.  Drop  in  the  salt 
and  soda,  stir  two  or  three  times  to  dissolve  them,  then  add  the  sago 
slowly,  stirring  each  spoonful  thoroughly.  Cook  fifteen  minutes  after  all 
goes  in,  stirring  almost  constantly,  and  beating  up  the  mixture  from  the 
bottom  to  avoid  clogging  or  lumping. 

Turn  out,  and  eat  while  warm,  with  sugar  and  cream.  This  is  also  good 
when  allowed  to  get  cold  in  a mould  previously  wet  with  cold  water. 
Turn  out  when  firm,  and  eat  with  powdered  sugar  and  cream,  adding,  if 
you  like,  a little  rose-water  to  flavour  the  cream. 

Rice  Pudding. 

Three  tablespoonfuls  of  raw  rice,  soaked  three  hours  in  eold  water; 
two  cupe  of  milk  ; as  much  salt  as  will  lie  on  a half-dime  ; one  beaten  egg  ; 
a bit  of  soda  the  size  of  a green  pea.  (Be  careful  not  to  put  in  too  much.) 

Drain  the  rice  in  a cullendar  lined  with  a piece  of  toarse  cloth,  and  put 
it  in  a farina  kettle  with  enough  cold  water  to  cover  it.  Salt,  cover 
■closely,  and  steam  until  soft,  shaking  up  the  inner  kettle  now  and  then, 
but  never  putting  a spoon  into  it.  When  rice  is  cooked  in  this  way  each 
grain  will  keep  its  shape  and  be  separate  from  the  rest.  Try  one  to  see  if 
it  is  quite  tender  before  taking  the  vessel  from  the  fire.  Should  the  water 
not  be  entirely  absorbed,  drain  off  what  is  left,  shake  up  the  rice  that  it 
may  lie  loosely  and  lightly,  and  pour  in  the  milk.  This  should  be  ready 
in  another  saucepan,  warm  but  not  sealding,  the  soda  dissolved  in  it. 
Return  to  the  fire,  simmer  fifteen  minutes,  boil  up  well  once,  turn  into  a 
bowl,  and  beat  in  the  frothed  egg  at  once.  Eat  with  cream  and  sugar. 

If  this  be  made  the  entire  meal  of  a young  child,  serve  in  a bowl,  sweeten 
slightly,  and  add  milk  to  thin  it  to  the  consistency  of  gruel. 

Brewn  Pudding. 

One  even  cup  of  Graham  flour,  wet  to  a soft  paste  with  cold  water  ; one 
pint  of  fresh  milk  ; a quarter- teaspoonful  of  salt ; a bit  of  soda  not  larger 

4han  a pea. 

Warm  the  milk  until  a film  begins  to  form  on  the  top  ; stir  in  salt  and 
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soda,  then  the  flour  paste.  Continue  to  stir  until  the  mixture  is  thick 
and  smooth.  Cook  twenty-five  minutes,  stirring  faithfuly  and  beating 
up  hard.  Pour  into  a bowl  or  an  uncovered,  deep  dish. 

Eat  with  sugar  and  cream.  This  is  an  excellent  breakfast  or  dessert  for 
children  from  two  to  five  years  of  age. 

Graham  Urewis. 

One  cup  of  milk  ; half  a cup  of  stale  Graham  bread,  crumbled  very  fine. 

Heat  the  milk  to  boiling ; remove  from  the  fire,  beat  in  the  crumbs 
quickly  and  thoroughly,  as  you  would  whip  up  cake- batter,  and  serve  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  eaten  wi  fch  comfort.  Sift  sugar  on  each  saucerful,  and 
pour  cream  or  milk  over  all. 

Rice  Soup. 

Three  tablespoonfuls  of  raw  rice,  soaked  three  hours  in  iust  enough 
water  to  cover  it.  One  cupful  of  clear  beef  tea  or  bouillon,  diluted  with 
a cupful  of  boiling  water ; one  half  cupful  of  milk  (sweet  and  fresh) ; salt 
to  taste. 

Heat  the  bouillon  to  boiling  ; drain  the  rice  and  stir  it  in  ; cover  and 
cook  gently  until  the  rice  is  soft  and  broken  to  pieces.  Turn  the  soup  into 
a cullender,  rub  the  rice  through  it,  and  return  to  the  fire.  Add  the  milk, 
which  should  have  been  heated  to  scalding  in  another  vessel ; salt ; bring 
quickly  to  the  boil,  beating  briskly  with  a split  spoon  for  a minute  when 
it  begins  to  bubble ; pour  out  and  serve. 

Poached  Eggs  on  Cream  Toast. 

As  many  eggs  as  there  are  children  to  eat  them.  The  same  number  of 
rounds  of  crustless  toai^t,  lightly  buttered  ; a cupful  of  hot  milk  salted  ; 
boiling  water. 

Heat  the  water  to  boiling  in  a deep  frying-pan,  salt  it  slightly,  and  set 
on  one  side  of  the  range  where  it  will  not  boil,  yet  will  hold  the  heat. 
Break  each  egg  in  a saucer,  and  slip  dexterously  into  the  water.  When 
the  white  is  “ set,”  take  up  with  a perforated  ladle  and  lay  it  on  its  round 
of  toast,  already  prepared  in  this  way  : — As  fast  as  the  rounds  are  toasted 
and  buttered,  dip  them  into  the  boiling  (salted)  milk  and  arrange  them  on 
a hot  platter.  When  the  eggs  are  all  in  place  salt  them  slightly  and  serve. 

If  you  desire  a more  savoury  dish,  pour  a tablespoonful  of  broth  or 
bouillon  on  each  piece  of  toast  after  dipping  it  in  the  milk. 

Baked  Potatoes. 

Select  large,  fair  potatoes  of  uniform  size,  wash,  wipe,  and  lay  them  in 
a good  oven.  They  will  be  done  in  about  an  hour,  and  should  be  served 
at  once.  Test  them  by  pressing  the  largest  hard  between  your  fingers. 
If  it  gives  easily  it  is  ready  to  be  eaten. 

As  the  potatoes  are  too  hot  for  little  fingers,  let  mother  or  nurse  pre- 
pare them  by  removing  the  skins,  scraping  out  the  inside,  and  rubbing 
soft  and  fine  before  seasoning  with  salt  and  butter.  No  lumps  should  be 
left  in  the  mealy  mass. 

An  unripe,  or  underdone,  or  watery  potato  is  one  of  the  least  digestible 
of  edibles,  as  the  same  vegetable,  fully  grow*  and  properly  cooked,  is  one 
of  the  best. 

Apple  Sauc  . 

Pare  and  slice  ripe  apples— Baldwins,  Greenings,  or  other  tart,  or  tender 
varieties— and  pack  them  into  a porcelain-lined  or  tin  sauoepan  ; cover 
barely  with  cold  water  to  prevent  scorching,  and  oook  gently  until  they 
ore  very  soft.  Turn  into  a bowl  and  mash  with  a wooden  spoon,  press 
with  the  same  through  a cullender,  and  sweeten  to  taste  while  warm. 
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If  the  sugar  is  cooked  into  the  apples  they  become  a preserve  and  lc?c 
their  flavour.  u Conserves ” of  all  kinds  are  unfit  for  young  children's 
stomachs.  Apple-sauce,  such  as  is  described  here,  is  wholesome,  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  slightly  laxative  to  the  bowels.  It  should  be  eaten  with 
bread  and  butter. 

Custard  Pudding. 

Two  cups  of  fresh  milk  ; two  eggs  ; two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar ; a pinch 
of  salt. 

Beat  the  eggs  light,  add  tire  sugar,  and  whip  them  up  together  until 
smooth  and  creamy.  Stir  in  the  milk  (salted  very  slightly),  pour  into  a 
bake-dish,  and  set  this  in  a dripping-pan  full  of  boiling  water  until  the 
middle  of  the  custard  is  “ set.”  Take  directly  from  the  oven.  Eat  cold. 

Uncoolied  Apples. 

The  tart  varieties  outrank  the  sweet  in  value — the  flesh  is  more  tender, 
the  juices  promote  digestion,  and  are  gently  laxative.  For  the  child’s 
eating,  they  must  be  mellow  and  unspecked.  Decayed  spots  are  unwhole- 
some in  themselves,  and  affect  the  quality  of  the  rest  of  the  apple  in  which 
they  appear.  Pare  the  fruit,  remove  the  core  and  seeds,  and  give  it  to  the 
child  before  it  begins  to  darken  by  exposure  to  the  air.  For  a hardy  fruit, 
the  apple  is  surprisingly  susceptible  to  atmospheric  influences  when  it  has 
been  flayed,  changing  colour  and  depreciating  in  flavour  in  a few  minutes, 
and  in  half  an  hour  becoming  tough  and  flabby.  Throw  away  what  is  not 
eaten  at  once,  instead  of  laying  it  aside  for  “ another  time.”  For  dessert 
he  can  have  nothing  more  toothsome  and  beneficial.  An  apple  eaten  after 
breakfast  or  supper  will  correct  constipation.  A barrel  of  Baldwins, 
Greenings,  or  Pippins  in  the  cellar,  often  picked  over  and  freely  used,  is 
better  tlian  all  the  contents  of  the  family  medicine  chest  as  a kindly 
alterative  and  general  regulator  of  the  system. 

Baked  Apples  (Tart). 

Sub-acid  winter  apples  are  nutritious  baked  whole.  Cook  rather  slowly9 
that  they  may  be  roasted  to  the  heart  without  scorching.  When  soft 
throughout,  lay  in  a deep  dish,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  set  away,  closely 
covered,  until  perfectly  cold.  To  prepare  one  for  eating,  remove  the  skin, 
scraping  the  inside  with  a spoon,  that  the  best  part  of  the  apple  be  not 
lost ; in  like  manner  rid  the  core  of  flesh  before  throwing  it  away.  Cut 
tbe  crust  from  a slice  of  stale  bread — Graham  bread  is  beet — spread  with 
the  apple  pulp,  and  sprinkle  lightly  with  sugar.  Half-a-dozen  such  slices 
would  be  a more  nourishing  dinner  for  a day-labourer  than  the  hunk  of 
salt  pork  and  fat-soaked  beans  or  cabbage  consumed  by  him  at  high  noon 
in  all  seasons.  A couple,  and  a mug  of  milk,  are  an  excellent  lunch  for  a 
hungry,  growing  child.  Call  it  “apple  pie,”  and  he  will  relish  it  the 
more. 

Steamed  Sweet  Apples. 

As  we  have  remarked,  raw  sweet  apples,  the  luscious  “Pound  Sweet” 
not  excepted,  are  less  wholesome  than  tart.  A simple  test  will  show  this 
in  some  degree.  After  eating  heartily  of  them,  wipe  the  tongue  and  inside 
of  the  lips  with  a clean  napkin,  and  it  will  bring  away  a deposit  in  colour 
like  iron-mould,  in  character  crudely  and  mildly  corrosive.  Many  people 
who  eat  freely  and  with  excellent  results  of  tart  apples,  suffer  severely 
from  indigestion  after  eating  a single  sweet.  I have  seen  healthy  children 
“ cramped  ” fearfully  in  consequence  of  a like  indulgence.  The  aforesaid 
mild  corrosive  is  likewise  astringent. 

Sweet  apples  are  mellowed  and  rendered  innocuous  by  cooking,  and  m 
this  form  merit  a place  on  the  children’s  table. 
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Core  Campfields,  or  Pound  Sweets,  or  Sweet  Harvest  Apples,  without 
paring  them,  and  pack  in  a baking  pan.  Cover  (barely)  with  cold  water, 
invert  another  pan  over  them  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  cook  tender  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Keep  covered  until  cold. 

Eat,  removing  the  skin,  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  with  bread  and  butter 
without  sugar. 

Peaches 

Are  best  when  ripe,  sound,  and  uncooked.  Pare  and  remove  the  stones. 
The  notion  that  the  furry  skin  of  the  peach  helps  digestion  is  as  unfounded 
as  that  the  pits  of  cherries  serve  the  same  purpose. 

When  there  is  a disposition  to  bowel  complaint,  peaches  sometimes  act 
as  a corrective,  while  apples  increase  the  disorder. 

Pears. 

Pears,  especially  the  coarse-grained  varieties,  are  among  the  least  desir- 
able of  the  larger  fruits  for  the  nursery  dietary.  If  acid,  they  are  drastic  ; 
if  sweet,  indigestible,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  astringent.  Cooking 
does  not  make  them  wholesome,  the  sand-like  grains  remaining  unaltered 
by  the  process.  Whatever  may  be  the  digestive  capabilities  of  bigger 
children,  Baby  is  best  without  pears. 

Berries. 

Black  raspberries  and  blackberries  are  such  potent  astringents  that  the 
utility  of  the  extracts  and  decoctions  of  both  is  recognised  in  domestic 
medical  practice.  When  perfectly  ripe  and  fresh  they  will  not  harm  a 
healthy  three-year-old.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  eaten  without  sugar 
and  cream,  as  should  strawberries.  The  smothering  with  cream  is  of 
doubtful  expediency  when  the  dish  is  served  for  adults  ; for  young  children 
it  is  positively  hurtful. 

Red  raspberries  are  less  hurtful  than  black.  Huckleberries  and  cherries 
are  laxatives.  None  of  the  small  fruits  are  tit  for  babies  to  eat  when 
bought  in  city  markets.  They  are  almost  invariably  more  than  a day 
old,  have  been  handled  first  by  pickers,  then  by  packers,  and  are  more  or 
less  bruised  in  transportation.  A bruise  on  fruit  is  incipient  decom- 
position. 

Grapes. 

Do  not  let  the  child  eat  them  in  his  own  way,  nor  at  all  when  you  are 
not  by.  The  skins  are  indigestible,  and  in  the  opinion  of  able  writers  on 
dietetics  the  seeds  work  more  serious  harm.  A safe  general  rule  in  these 
matters  is  that  no  substance  that  defies  the  action  of  the  gastric  juices, 
but  is  passed  from  stomach  to  bowels  unchanged,  is  fit  or  suitable  for 
food. 

Meats. 

Said  an  Irish  cook  to  me  during  Lent : “IPs  harrd  wurruk  this  kapin5 

up  a body’s  hearrt  for  daily  labour  on  nothin’  but  fish  an’  eggs.  I’ve  ate 
six  eggs  for  me  breakfast  not  an  hour  ago,  an’  I’m  fair  kilt  wid  starvation 
this  minit.  Somehow,  the  mate  corner  ain’t  full ! ” 

By  the  time  our  children  have  become  acclimated,  we,  who  account 
ourselves  wiser  than  Bridget,  set  about  establishing  within  them  the 
“ meat  corner.”  The  five-year-old  native  frets  for  flesh — roast,  boiled, 
stewed,  and  fried  ; for  gravy  on  potatoes,  on  rice,  on  bread — on  whatevei 
vehicle  will  contain  the  greasy  broth.  He  has  a lordly  contempt  for 
“ messes  that  have  no  taste  in  them.”  “ Taste  ” standing  for  the  flavour 
and  reek  of  cooked  flesh. 

Nothing  is  further  from  my  purpose  than  to  deliver  a philippic  against 
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food  that  combines  savouriness  with  strength  giving  elements.  While  we 
work  and  talk  and  move  in  the  frosty  airs  that  range  the  temperate  zone 
for  half  the  year,  we  must  supply  fuel  for  inward  combustion.  When  our 
child  begins  to  play  stoker  on  his  own  engine,  he  demands  what  will  keep 
up  the  tires.  It  is  a mistake  to  withold  it,  almost  as  grave  an  error  to 
give  him  all  he  craves,  a graver  blunder  not  to  select  the  material  best 
adapted  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Unless  ordered  by  a physician,  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  accustom  a baby 
to  a meat  diet  until  he  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  months  old.  Up  to 
this  time  he  gets  enough  fatty  matter  from  his  milk,  enough  phosphates 
from  cereals,  to  keep  him  in  health  and  strength.  Whatever  animal  food 
may  be  granted  to  him  from  this  date  forward  should  be  judiciously 
chosen,  properly  cooked,  and  minced  fine  before  he  eats  it.  Before  a child 
is  suffered  to  eat  meat,  teach  him  to  chew  well  and  slowly.  When  mastica- 
tion becomes  a popular  exercise  with  us,  national  dyspepsia  will  go  out. 
To  make  the  initial  steps  easy,  cut  up  baby’s  portion  of  steak,  chop,  or 
jhicken  into  tiny  bits  like  a coarse  powder,  give  him  a little  at  a time, 
and  no  more  until  the  former  morsel  is  ground  thoroughly  by  the  sharp, 
1 1 nail  teeth. 

Beef. 

This  chief  of  animal  foods  deserves  the  order  of  knighthood  bestowed 
upon  it  by  merry  King  Charles.  For  a child,  set  aside  a slice  of  rare  roast, 
or  a bit  of  tenderloin  from  an  underdone  steak.  No  gravy,  unless  you 
moisten  the  minced  slice  with  a spoonful  of  clear,  red  essence  from  the 

roast. 

Mutton  and  Lamb. 

The  former  is  the  more  nutritious.  Boiled  or  roast,  it  makes  a good 
dinner  for  the  nursery,  accompanied  by  rice  and  potatoes.  A good  chop, 
broiled,  freed  from  skin  and  fat,  will  stimulate  lagging  appetite.  Nor 
deny  him  the  bone  as  a private  treat,  having  seen  that  no  loose  or  jagged 
bits  are  attached  to  it,  which  might  choke  him. 

Veal 

Is  less  digestible  and  less  nutritive  than  the  meats  just  named  by  so 
many  degrees  that  the  experiment  of  putting  it  into  young  stomachs  is 
hazardous. 

Pork 

Should  not  be  so  much  as  named  in  a child’s  dietary.  Fresh  and  salt, 
boiled,  roast,  and  fried,  it  contains  less  material  for  brain-food,  less  for 
muscles  and  tissues,  and  more  heating  oil  than  any  other  flesh  in  common 
use  by  civilized  peoples. 

Poultry. 

When  tender  and  boiled,  broiled  or  roasted,  poultry  is  a favourite  and 
unobjectionable  nursery  dish.  Reject  the  skin  and  such  fibrous  parts  as 
the  drum  sticks,  in  cutting  it  up  for  infants. 

Pried  Meats 

Of  all  kinds  are  unwholesome,  even  after  the  “ meat  corner  " is  safely 
established. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

COOKING  FOR  INVALIDS. 

The  general  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  cooking 
must  be  well  understood  by  the  nurse,  but  can&#t  be  taught  in  the  com- 
pass of  this  little  work.  Indeed  some  practical  work  in  the  kitchen  under 
a competent,  instructor  is  necessary. 

The  nurse  must  know  that  in  cooking  meat  it  is  important  to  lose  as 
little  as  possible  of  its  properties  ; but  meat  which  is  to  be  used  for  beef- 
tea,  soups,  or  broths,  is  treated  in  just  an  opposite  way,  for  it  is  desired 
to  extract  the  nutritious  juices.  Flesh  of  young  animals  is  more  tender, 
but  less  digestible  than  that  of  animals  of  middle  age.  Mutton  taxaes  the 
weak  stomach  less  than  beef.  Pork  is  very  difficult  to  digest,  and  there- 
fore not  suitable  for  the  sick.  Shell  fish  are  generally  regarded  as  in- 
digestible ; but  oysters  are  nutritious,  and  are  often  well  adapted  for  use 
in  the  sick  room,  and  are  quite  easy  of  digestion  if  taken  raw.  Milk  and 
eggs  are  very  valuable  foods ; the  latter  should  never  be  cooked  unless 
the  white  of  the  egg  is  hard.  Eggs  should  never  be  boiled,  but  should 
he  put  into  a dish  of  boiling  water  and  immediately  covered.  The 
dish  should  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  eggs  will  be  well  cooked  in 
five  minutes.  Gruels  require  very  thorough  cooking. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  time  taken  to  digest  certain  articles  of 
food : — 


TO  DIGEST 

ONE  POUND  OF 

o 

Meat. 

3h 

Cheese. 

2 

Milk. 

3 

Eggs. 

4 

Veal. 

4 

Fowls. 

4 

Pork. 

3 

Tripe. 

2h 

Bread. 

3* 

Potatoes, 

2 

Potatoes, 

4J 

Cabbage. 

d 

Beans. 

boiled. 

roasted. 


Beef-tea. 

Cut  the  meat  of  a rump-steak  into  fine  dice  (having  first  removed  all 
skin,  fat,  and  gristle),  put  it  mto  a large-mouthed  bottle,  add  a little  salt, 
cork  it  tightly,  put  it  in  a saucepan  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  six 
hours  ; then  skim,  strain,  season,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Quick  Way  of  Making  Beef-tea. 

Half  a pound  of  beef  chopped  fine  and  soaked  for  ten  minutes  with  a 
little  salt  in  cold  water,  then  put  on  the  fire  at  the  back  of  the  range,  so 
that  it  may  come  very  slowly  to  the  boiling  pemt.  Let  it  boil  three 
minutes,  and  then  serve  hot. 


Beef  Juice. 


Score  and  broil  one  minute,  pieces  of  beef  about  the  size  of  the  pal  m of 
the  hand.  Express  the  juice  in  a lemon-squeezer.  Add  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  before  serving  make  it  hot.  One  pound  of  beef  makes  three  tablet- 
spoonfuls  of  juice. 
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After  washing  thoroughly  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pearl  sago,  put  it  to 
soak  in  one-half  pint  of  water,  and  then  stew  it  in  the  same  water  for  one 
hour.  Mix  with  it  half  a pint  of  boiling  cream  and  the  beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  mingle  the  whole  with  a pint  of  beef-tea.  This  should  be 
made  just  as  the  patient  needs  it,  as  soups  with  cream  or  milk  are  apt  to 
curdle. 

Egg  Nogg. 


The  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten,  a tablespoonful  of  boiling  water  stirred  into 
a wineglass  of  cream,  and  a tablespoonful  of  sugar.  The  white  beaten 
very  light  and  stirred  in,  and,  last  of  all,  a half  wineglass  of  sherry  with 
a little  nutmeg  on  the  top  ; serve  at  once. 


Nourishing  Mutton  Chop. 

Take  three  mutton  chops  and  broil  them  together,  so  that  the  juice  of 
the  upper  and  under  ones  go  into  the  middle  one,  which  is  the  chop  you 
are  to  give  to  your  patient.  You  must  always  broil  by  a very  bright  hot 
fire. 


Plain  Boiled  Bread  and  Milk. 

Put  stale  bread  into  a basin,  the  pieces  of  equal  size : boil  a pint  of 
milk  and  pour  over  the  bread,  cover  the  basin  with  a plate  for  ten  minutes, 
the  bread  will  then  be  evenly  soaked  ; a little  sugar  may  be  added. 

Oatmeal  or  Indian  Meal  Gruel. 

Mix  the  meal  smoothly  with  cold  water,  and  then  stir  it  into  boiling 
water,  previously  salted  ; a pint  of  water  to  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  oatmeal  or  Indian  meal,  accordingly  as  you  wish  the  gruel  thick  or  thin. 
Boil  two  hours. 


Caudle. 

This  is  oatmeal  gruel  with  raisins  boiled  in  the  water,  and  a little  wine 
or  brandy  added  ; a little  sugar  and  some  spices. 

To  Poaoh  an  Egg. 

Have  ready  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  ; break  an  egg  carefully  into  a 
teacup,  so  that  the  yolk  is  not  burst,  and  put  the  teacup  into  the  sauce- 
pan. Let  it  simmer  for  three  minutes,  and  then  take  it  out  very  carefully. 
Bread  toasted  lightly  should  be  placed  on  the  dish  or  plate,  and  the  egg 
slipped  upon  it  from  the  cup. 

Arrowroot. 

A dessertspoonful  of  arrowroot  will  thicken  about  half  a pint  of  water. 
Mix  the  arrowroot  in  a little  cold  water,  then  add  by  degrees  the  half  pint 
of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  all  the  time  until  it  is  of  a pleasant  thickness  ; 
boil  for  five  minutes  ; sweeten  with  lump  sugar,  and  grate  a little  nutmeg 
on  the  top.  Boiling  milk  may  be  used  instead  of  water. 

Corn  Plour  and  Farina. 

These  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  arrowroot. 

Tapioca,  Sago,  and  Semolina. 

These  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for  five  or  six  hours,  then  simmered 
in  the  same  water  until  the  grains  are  clear.  Eggs  and  milk  may  be  added 
to  the  tapioca,  etc.,  and  a little  sugar,  after  which  it  may  be  boiled  or  baked. 

Eice  Jelly. 

One-half  cun  of  raw  rice ; three  cups  of  cold  water  ; one  cun  of  fresh 
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sweet  milk  ; one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  salt ; bit  of  soda,  not  larger  than 
a pea,  dropped  into  the  milk. 

Wash  the  rice,  and  then  soak  it  for  four  hours  in  just  enough  water  to 
cover  it.  Add,  without  draining,  to  the  cold  water  ; bring  to  the  boil  in 
a farina  kettle,  and  cook  until  the  rice  is  broken  all  to  pieces  and  the 
water  reduced  to  half  the  original  quantity.  Add  the  milk,  and  simmer, 
covered,  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  through  coarse  cheese-cloth,  pressing 
and  twisting  hard.  Sweeten  slightly,  and  give  when  it  has  cooled 
sufficiently. 

Sago  Jelly 

Is  made  the  same  way  as  preceding. 

Barley-water. 

Three  tablespoonfuls  of  pearl-barley  ; three  cupfuls  of  boiling  water  , 
just  enough  salt  to  take  off  the  “flat”  taste. 

Pick  over  and  wash  the  barley  carefully.  Cover  with  cold  water  and 
soak  four  hours.  Put  the  boiling  water  into  a farina  kettle,  stir  in  the 
barley  without  draining,  and  cook,  covered,  for  an  hour  and  a half. 
Strain  through  coarse  muslin,  salt  and  sweeten  slightly,  and  give  when  it 
is  cool  enough  to  be  drunk  with  comfort. 

Toast-water 

Two  thick,  crustless  slices  of  stale,  light  bread  ; two  cups  of  boiling 
water. 

Toast  the  bread  to  a crisp  brown,  but  do  not  let  it  get  charred.  Lay  in 
a bowl,  cover  with  boiling  water,  fit  on  a close  top,  and  steep  until  cold. 
Strain  through  muslin  without  squeezing,  and  give,  a teaspoonful  at  a 
time,  when  the  invalid’s  fevered  system  demands  water.  It  is  more  palatable 
if  sweetened  slightly.  For  children  two  years  old  and  upward,  you  may 
add  a bit  of  ice  to  the  toast-water,  or  keep  it  on  the  ice. 

Dried  Flour  Porridge. 

Two  cups  of  flour  ; three  quarts  of  cold  water. 

Tie  up  the  dry  flour  securely  in  a stout,  clean  bag  of  muslin  or  linen  ; 
put  it  into  the  water  and  let  it  boil,  after  the  water  begins  to  bubble,  for 
at  least  four  hours.  Open  and  remove  the  cloth,  turn  out  the  ball  of  flour 
on  a flat  dish,  and  dry  all  day  in  the  hot  sun,  or  four  hours  in  an  open 
(moderate)  oven.  Or,  if  it  is  made  in  the  evening,  leave  it  in  a cooling 
oven  until  morning.  It  should  not  be  at  all  browned  by  the  heat. 

To  make  the  porridge,  grate  a tablespoonful  from  the  ball,  wet  into  a 
paste  with  cold  water,  mix  up  with  a cupful  of  boiling  milk,  salt  very 
lightly,  boil  five  minutes,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Keep  in  a cool,  dry 
plaoe. 

An  excellent  preparation  in  cases  of  “ summer  complaint,”  or  weak 
bowels  from  any  cause. 

Barley-milk. 

Three  tablespoonfuls  of  pearl  barley  ; one  cup  of  boiling  water ; one 
cup  of  fresh  milk  ; a pinch  of  salt. 

Pick  the  barley  over  carefully,  and  soak  it  for  two  hours  in  just  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  it.  Add,  without  draining,  to  the  salted  boiling  water, 
and  cook,  covered,  an  hour  and  a half.  Strain  through  coarse  muslin, 
pressing  it  hard  ; heat  quiekly  to  a boil ; stir  into  the  milk  and  sweeten 
slightly. 

Barley-milk  is  easily  digested  and  nutritious. 

Goat’s  Milk. 

This  will  often  agree  with  invalids  when  cow’s  milk  seriously  deranges 
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the  stomach.  It  is  most  wholesome,  and  to  most  tastes,  most  palatables 
when  drunk  directly  after  milking,  and  while  still  warm.  In  some  cities 
and  many  country  towns  this  may  he  obtained  without  difficulty.  In 
France  and  Switzerland  a “milk  cure”  is  found  in  nearly  every  village, 
and  is  liberally  patronised  by  travellers,  who  never  think  of  suggesting 
the  establishment  of  like  resorts  in  their  own  land. 

Boiled  Sole. 

Dress  a small  portion  of  a sole,  and  place  in  a small  stewpan  with  a very 
small  amount  of  water,  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  lemon  juice  if  desired. 
Keep  on  the  lid  until  it  boils,  then  boil  very  gently  for  about  five  minutes 
or  until  perfectly  cooked.  May  be  servea  on  toasted  bread  if  desired. 
Also  if  desired  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  cooked  with  the  liquid  and 
poured  over  the  fish. 

Mutton  or  Chicken  Broth. 

Soak  for  about  thirty  minutes  in  cold  water,  a couple  of  ounces  of 
barley,  then  place  in  a small  stewpan  with  about  a pound  of  mutton  cut 
small,  or  a bit  of  chicken,  and  boil  gently  for  over  four  hours.  After 
which  allow  to  become  quite  cold,  and  remove  the  fat  entirely,  add  salt 
and  pepper  and  a little  parsley,  and  boil  again  and  serve  hot. 

Barley  Gruel. 

Soak  a couple  of  ounces  of  barley  in  boiling  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  and  stir  it  about  to  cleanse  it  thoroughly.  Then  place  the  barley 
in  three  or  four  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  allow  to  boil  until  reduced  to 
nearly  a half.  After  which  strain  it  and  add  little  salt,  and  serve  hot. 


Koast  Chicken. 

Having  removed  the  skin  from  say  half  a chicken,  rub  it  over  with  nice 
fresh  butter,  and  roast  in  an  oven  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  carefully 
Pasting  it  from  time  to  time  that  it  may  not  get  burned.  Not  much  how- 
ever, as  it  is  heavy  for  an  invalid. 


Invalid  Blancmange. 

For  considerable  variety  of  Blancmanges  both  plain  and  rich,  see 
Chapter  XXYI. 


Nourishing1  Veal  Jelly. 


Having  procured  a suitable  earthen  jar  with  a lid,  cut  up  a nice  turnip 
and  a pound  of  superior  veal  into  thin  slices,  and  arrange  alternately  in 
the  jar,  add  a little  water  and  salt.  Then  place  a stewpan  half  filled  with 
water  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  comes  aboil,  place  the  filled  jar  in  it,  and 
allow  to  simmer  gently  for  about  four  hours,  then  strain  and  pour  into  a 
mould  and  allow  to  firm. 


Calf’s  Feet  Jelly  and  Isinglass. 

These  two  important  articles  for  invalids  will  be  found  dealt  with  at 
considerable  length  in  Chapter  XXYI. 


Broiled  Trout. 

This  is  a nice  delicate  morsel  for  an  invalid,  but  in  cooking,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  use  as  little  butter  or  fatty  material  as  possible.  Dress 
the  trout  thoroughly  by  splitting  it  up  the  centre  and  taking  out  the 
bone.  Grease  the  gridiron  with  suet  and  grill  the  fish  till  thoroughly 
cooked,  probably  about  five  or  six  minutes.  If  required  and  not  too 
heavy  for  the  invalid  put  a very  little  butter  on  to  moisten. 
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Invalid’s  Baked  Apple  Pudding. 

For  details  of  this  useful  and  attractive  recipe  see  Chapter  XXIY. 

Invalid’s  Souffle. 

Instructions  for  making  Souffld  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XXII.,  the 
details  contained  there  may  be  simplified  to  any  extent  in  order  to  suit 
especial  circumstances. 

Veal  Broth  or  Soup. 

Having  cut  up  two  pounds  of  veal,  put  with  cold  water  and  skim  fre- 
quently till  it  comes  aboil,  then  add  a small  turnip  cut  in  pieces  and  boil 
for  about  six  hours  or  so.  Having  separately  boiled  an  ounce  of  rice, 
tapioca  or  vermecil)  i as  fancied,  strain  the  soup,  and  mingle  the  two 
together  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  still  boiling.  Meanwhile  beat  up  two 
yolks  of  eggs  separately,  add  a little  cream  to  the  beaten  egg,  and  further 
add  some  of  the  soup  and  stir  very  thoroughly,  then  pour  all  into  the 
soup,  add  a little  pepper  and  salt  and  serve  hot. 

Weights  and  Measures, 
one  minim  = one  drop. 

60  minims  = one  fluid  drachm  = one  teaspoonfuL 
2 fluid  drachms  = one  dessertspoonful. 

4 fluid  drachms  — one  tablespoonful. 

8 fluid  drachms  ==  one  fluid  ounce  = 2 tablespoonfuls* 

2 fluid  ounces  = one  wineglassful. 

1 pint  = 20  ounces. 


CHAPTER  XXXVITI. 

The  Digestibility  of  Various  Foods  in  Order  of  Time-— The  Nutrition  sness 
of  Various  Foods — Various  Foods  in  Connection  with  Warmth  and 
Strength. 

No.  I— DIGESTIBILITY  OF  FOODS. 


IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER. 


Mode  of 

Time  of 

Mode  of  Tims 

5 of 

Preparation. 

Digestion 

IN  am©. 

Preparation.  Digestion 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

Aponeurosis  .... 

Boiled 

3 

30 

Carrot  . . 

Boiled 

8 

15 

Apples,  mellow  . . . 

Raw 

2 

50 

Cartilage  (gristle) 

. 

Boiled 

4 

15 

Apples,  sour,  hard  . . 

Raw 

2 

50 

Catfish  . j 

, 

Fried 

3 

30 

Apples,  sweet  & mellow 

Raw 

1 

50 

Cheese,  old 

. . 

Raw 

3 

30 

Barley 

Boiled 

2 

00 

Chicken 

. 

Fricaseed 

3 

45 

Bass,  striped  .... 

Broiled 

3 

00 

Codfish,  dry 

. 

Boiled 

2 

00 

Beans,  pod  .... 

Boiled 

2 

30 

Corn  cake  . 

. 

Baked 

3 

00 

Beans,  with  green  corn  . 

Boiled 

3 

45 

Corn,  green, 

and 

beans 

Boiled 

3 

45 

Beef 

Roasted 

3 

00 

Custard 

Baked 

2 

45 

Beefsteak 

Broiled 

3 

00 

Duck,  tame 

. . 

Roasted 

4 

00 

Beef,  old,  salted  . , . 

Boiled 

4 

15 

Duck,  wild 

Roasted 

4 

50 

Beets  ...... 

Boiled 

8 

45 

Dumpling,  apple 

» . 

Boiled 

3 

00 

Brains,  animal  , e . 

Boiled 

1 

45 

Eggs,  hard 

. » 

Boiled 

3 

30 

Bread,  corn  .... 

Baked 

3 

15 

Eggs,  soft  . 

. . 

Boiled 

3 

00 

Bread,  wheat  .... 

Baked 

3 

80 

Eggs  . . 

, 

Fried 

3 

30 

Butter 

Melted 

3 

30 

Eggs  . . 

Roasted 

2 

15 

Cabbage  

Raw 

2 

30 

Eggs  . . 

, , 

Raw 

2 

00 

Cabbage  and  Vinegar  . 

Raw 

2 

00 

Eggs  . . 

, . 

W hipped 

1 

30 

Cabbage  

Boiled 

4 

30  i 

i Flounders  . 

. 

Fried 

2 

30 
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No.  I.— DIGESTIBILITY  OF  FOODS  .-Continued. 


Name. 

Mode  of  Time  of 

Preparation  Digestion 

H.  M. 

Name.  Mode  of  Time  of 

Preparation.  Digestion 

H.  H, 

Fowls,  roasted  or 

. Boiled 

4 00 

Potatoes  

Baked 

3 30 

Gelatine  ... 

2 30 

Potatoes  

2 30 

Goose,  wild  . . . 

. Roasted 

2 30 

Rice 

Boiled 

1 00 

Heart,  animal  . . 

. Fried 

4 00 

Salmon,  fresh  . . . 

Boiled 

1 45 

Lamb 

2 30 

Sausage  ..... 

Fried 

4 00 

Liver  

2 00 

Soup,  barley  .... 

Boiled 

1 30 

Marrow  .... 

2 40 

Soup,  bean  .... 

Boiled 

3 00 

Meat  and  vegetables 

. Hashed 

2 30 

Soup,  beef  and  vegetables 

Boiled 

4 00 

Milk 

Q 15 

Soup,  chicken  . . . 

Boiled 

3 00 

Milk 

2 00 

i Soup,  marrow  bones 

Boiled 

5 00 

Mutton 

3 15 

Soup,  oysters  or  mutton 

Boiled 

3 30 

Mutton,  broiled  or  . 

. Boiled 

3 00 

Suet,  beef 

Boiled 

5 30 

Oysters 

2 55 

Tapioca  . . , . . 

Boiled 

2 00 

Oysters 

3 15 

Tendon  

Boiled 

5 30 

Oysters  ..... 

3 30 

Tripe 

Fried 

1 30 

Parsnips 

2 30 

Tripe - 

Soused 

1 00 

Pig 

2 30 

Tripe 

Trout  and  salmon  . . 

Boiled 

1 00 

Pigs’  feet  .... 

1 00 

Boiled 

1 00 

Pork  ..... 

5 15 

Turkey,  boiled  or  . . 

Roasted 

2 30 

Pork  ..... 

4 30 

Turnips 

Boiled 

3 30 

Pork,  raw  or  . . . 

. Fried 

4 15 

Veal 

Broiled 

4 00 

Pork 

3 15 

Veal 

Fried 

4 30 

Pork 

8 00 

Vegetables  and  meat  « 

Warmed 

3 30 

Potatoes  .... 

3 30 

Venison  steak  . . . 

Broiled 

1 85 

No.  II.— DIGESTIBILITY  OF  FOODS. 


IN  ORDER  OF  TIME. 


The  following  table  of  the  digestibility  of  the  most  common  articles  oi 
food,  prepared  from  standard  authorities,  is  approximately  correct,  and 
is  of  very  general  practical  interest : — 


Quality. 


Cole  slaw  . . . 

Rice 

Pigs’  feet,  soused 
Tripe,  soused  . , 

Eggs,  whipped  . 

Trout,  salmon,  fresh 
Trout,  salmon,  fresh 
Soup,  barley  . . 

Apples,  sweet,  mellow 
Venison,  steak 
Brains,  animal  . 

Sago  .... 
Tapioca .... 
Barley  .... 

Milk  .... 

Liver,  beef’s,  fresh 
Eggs,  fresh  . . 

Codfish,  cured  dry 
Apples,  sour,  mellow  . 
Cabbage,  with  vinegar  . 
Milk 


Preparation. 

Time  of 
Digestion 

Quality.  Preparation. 

H.  M. 

1 00 

Eggs,  fresh  .... 
Turkey,  wild  .... 

Roasted 

H. 

2 

M. 

15 

Boiled 

1 

00 

Roasted 

2 

18 

Boiled 

1 

00 

Turkey,  domestic  . . 

Boiled 

2 

25 

Boiled 

1 

00 

Gelatine 

Boiled 

2 

25 

Raw 

1 

30 

Turkey,  domestic  . . 

Roasted 

2 

30 

Boiled 

1 

30 

Goose,  wild  .... 
Pig,  sucking  .... 

Roasted 

2 

30 

Fried 

1 

30 

Roasted 

2 

30 

Boiled 

1 

30 

Lamb,  fresh  .... 

Broiled 

2 

30 

Raw 

1 

30 

Hash,  meat  & vegetables 

Warmed 

2 

30 

Broiled 

1 

35 

Beaus,  pod  .... 

Boiled 

2 

30 

Boiled 

1 

45 

Cake,  sponge  .... 

Baked 

2 

30 

Boiled 

1 

45 

Parsnips  ..... 

Boiled 

2 

30 

Boiled 

2 

00 

Potatoes,  Irish  . . . 

Roasted 

2 

30 

Boiled 

2 

00 

Cabbage,  head  . . . 

Raw 

2 

30 

Boiled 

2 

00 

Spinal  marrow,  animal 

Boiled 

2 

40 

Broiled 

2 00 

Chicken,  full  grown 

Fricaseed 

2 

45 

Raw 

2 

00 

Custard 

Baked 

2 

45 

Boiled 

2 00 

Beef,  with  salt  only 

Boiled 

2 

45 

Raw 

2 

00 

Apples,  sour,  hard  . . 

Raw 

2 

50 

Raw 

2 00 

Oysters,  fresh  . . . 

Raw 

2 

55 

Raw 

2 

15 

Eggs,  fresh  .... 

Soft  boiled  3 

00 
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No.  II. — DIGESTIBILITY  OF  FOODS.— Continued, 


Quality. 

Preparation, 

Time  of 
Digestion 

Quality. 

Preparation. 

Time  of 

Digestion 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

Bass,  striped  fresh  . 

. Broiled 

3 00 

Turnips,  flat  . . . 

. Boiled 

3 30 

Beef,  fresh,  lean,  rare  . Roasted 

3 00 

Potatoes,  Irish  . . 

, Boiled 

3 30 

Pork,  recently  salted 

. Stewed 

3 00 

Eggs,  fresh  . . . 

. H’rd  boil’d  3 30 

Mutton,  fresh  . . 

. Broiled 

3 00 

Green  corn  and  beans 

. Boiled 

3 45 

Soup 

3 00 

Beets 

3 45 

Chicken  Soup  . . 

. Boiled 

3 00 

Salmon,  salted  . . 

. Boiled 

4 00 

Aponeurosis  . . . 

. Boiled 

3 00 

Beef 

4 00 

Dumpling,  apple 

. Boiled 

3 00 

Veal,  fresh  . . . 

, Broiled 

4 00 

Cake,  corn  . . . 

. Baked 

3 00 

Fowls,  domestic  . . 

. Roasted 

4 00 

Oysters,  fresh.  . . 

. Roasted 

3 15 

Soup,  beef,  vegetables 

and 

Pork  steak . , . . 

. Broiled 

3 15 

bread  .... 

. Boiled 

4 00 

Mutton,  fresh , . . 

. Roasted 

3 15 

Heart,  animal  . , 

. Fried 

4 00 

Bread,  corn  . . . 

. Baked 

3 15 

Beef,  old,  hazd,  salted 

. Boiled 

4 15 

Carrot,  orange  . . 

. Boiled 

3 15 

Soup,  marrow  bones 

. Boiled 

4 15 

Sausage,  fresh  . . 

. Broiled 

3 30 

Cartilage  .... 

4 15 

Flounder,  fresh  . . 

. Fried 

3 30 

Pork,  recently  salted 

. Boiled 

4 30 

Catfish,  fresh  . . . 

. Fried 

3 30 

Veal,  fresh  . , . 

, Fried 

4 30 

Oysters,  fresh . . . 

. Stewed 

3 30 

Ducks,  wild  . . . 

. Roasted 

4 30 

Butter 

3 30 

Suet,  mutton  . . . 

. Boiled 

4 30 

Cheese,  old,  strong  . 

. Raw 

3 30 

Cabbage  .... 

. Boiled 

4 30 

Soup,  mutton.  . . 

. Boiled 

3 30 

Pork,  fat  and  lean  . 

. Roasted 

5 15 

Oyster  soup  . . . 

. Boiled 

3 30 

Tendon  

. Boiled 

5 30 

Bread,  wheat,  fresh  . 

. Baked 

3 30 

Suet,  beef,  fresh  . , 

, Boiled 

5 3 9 

No.  Ill— NUTRITIOUSNESS  OF  FOODS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ascertained  percentage  of  nutriment  in 
the  common  articles  of  table  consumption.  Boiled  rice,  being  the  easiest 
of  digestion  because  the  quickest,  is  marked  ten  ; boiled  cabbage  is  two  ; 
roast  pork,  boiled  tendon,  and  beef  suet,  requiring  live  and  a-half  hours 
to  be  digested,  would  be  one,  or  the  lowest  grade  of  digestibility. 


Khid  of  Food. 

Preparation. 

Per  cent  of 
Nutriment. 

Time  of 

Digestion. 

Ease  of 
Digestion, 

Almonds  - 

. . 

Raw 

66 

H.  M. 

Apples 

- 

Raw 

10 

1 30 

5 

Apricots  - 

- 

Raw 

26 

— 

— 

Barley 

Boiled 

92 

2 00 

5 

Beans,  dry 

. 

Boiled 

87 

2 33 

4 

Beef  - 

« 

Roast 

26 

3 30 

3 

Blood- 

. 

— 

2S2 



Bread 

Baked 

80 

3 30 

3 

Cabbage  - 

Boiled 

7 

4 30 

2 

Carrots 

Boiled 

10 

3 15 

8 

Cherries 

Raw 

25 

2 00 

5 

Chickens  - 

Fricassee  i 

27 

2 45 

4 

Codfish  - 

Boiled 

21 

2 00 

5 

Cucumbers 

Raw 

2 



Eggs  - 

- i 

i Whipped 

13 

1 30 

7 

Flour,  belted 

In  bread 

21 



Flour,  unbolted  * 

In  bread 

35 

_ 



Gooseberries 

Raw 

19 

2 00 

8 

Grapes 

Raw 

27 

2 30 

6 

Haddock  - 

- 

Boiled 

18 

2 30 

4 
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No.  III.— NUTRITIOUSNESS  OF  FOODS.— Continued, 


Kind  of  Food. 

Preparation. 

Per  cent,  of 
Nuhiment. 

Time  of 
Digestion. 

Melons 

. 

Raw 

3 

H.  M. 
2 00 

Milk  - 

. 

Raw 

7 

2 15 

Mutton 

. 

Roast 

30 

3 15 

Oatmeal 

- 

Baked 

74 

3 30 

Oils  - 

- 

Raw 

96 

3 30 

Pease,  dry 

- 

Boiled 

93 

2 30 

Peaches 

- 

Raw 

20 

2 00 

Pears 

Raw 

10 

3 30 

Plums 

. 

Raw 

29 

2 30 

Pork  - 

- 

Roast 

21 

5 15 

Potatoes  - 

- 

Boiled 

13 

2 30 

Rice  - 

- 

Boiled 

88 

1 00 

Rye  flour  - 

. 

Baked 

79 

3 30 

Sole  - 

- 

Fried 

21 

3 00 

Soup,  Parley 

- 

Boiled 

20 

1 30 

Strawberries 

. 

Raw 

12 

2 00 

Turnips 

- 

Boiled 

4 

3 30 

Veal  - 

- 

Fried 

25 

4 30 

Venison 

- 

Broiled 

22 

1 30 

Wheat  bread 

■ I 

Baked 

95 

3 30 

Ease  of 
Digestion. 


5 

5 
3 
3 

3 

4 
4 

6 
4 
2 
4 

10 

3 

4 

7 

6 

8 
2 
7 
3 


No.  IV —ELEMENTS  OF  FOODS. 

The  ultimate  ingredients  of  all  food  are  carbon  to  warm,  and  nitrogen 
to  make  flesh.  Some  have  no  carbon,  others  no  nitrogen  ; some  have  both 
in  varying  proportions  ; all  have  water  or  waste  from  live  to  ninety  per 
cent.  The  Table  below  is  the  result  of  the  researches  of  the  ablest  chemists 
of  the  age.  The  amount  of  solid  matter  in  an  article  of  food  does  not 
mean  that  amount  of  nutriment ; for  a portion  of  it  may  be  woody  fibre, 
or  waste,  or  lime,  chalk,  iron,  or  other  mineral.  The  cipher  indicates 
that  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  element  is  found ; n.  a.,  not  ascertained ; 
blank  means  no  published  or  reliable  statements  have  been  made.  The 
more  water,  the  more  waste ; for  even  woody  fibre  and  iron  have  their 
essential  uses  in  the  system. 


In  ioo 

parti  of,  there  is  per  cenloge  of 

Solid 

Matter. 

Water. 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Arabic,  gum 

88 

12 

36 

0 

Artichokes  - 

28 

80 

9 

0 

Apricots 

25 

75 

0 

n.  a. 

Arrowroot  * 

82 

18 

36 

n.  a. 

Almond  oil  - 

. 

100 

0 

77 

0 

Butter  - 

83 

17 

66 

n.  a. 

Bread  - 

- 

68 

32 

31 

n,  a. 

Beans  - 

87 

14 

38 

n.  a. 

Blood  - 

20 

80 

10 

3 

Beef,  fresh  - 

25 

75 

10 

8 

Beef  tea 

2 

98 



n.  a. 

Cabbage 

8 

92 

— 

0 

Carrots 

- j 

12 

88 



0 

Cherries 

‘ | 

25 

75 





Cucumbers  - 

- 1 

3 

97 

— 

— 
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In  ioo  parts  of,  there  is 

per  centage  of 

Solid 

Matter. 

Water. 

I 

; Carlion. 

j 

Nitrogen. 

Candy  - 

90 

10 

43 

0 

Egg,  white  of 

- 

• 

* 

20 

80 

— 

— ■ 

Egg,  yolk  - 

« 

* 

48 

54 

— 

•— 

Fish,  average 

- 

20 

80 

— 

— . 

Figs  - 

• 

84 

IS 

— 

— 

Gooseberries 

. 

18 

81 

— 

— - 

Bogs’  lard  * 

100 

0 

79 

0 

Isinglass 

• 

| 92 

7 

— 

— 

Leguminous  seeds 

• 

1 o 

0 

37 

— ■ 

Lentils 

a 

! 84 

16 

37 

— 

Manna 

- 

. 

a 

. ! 

| 

! 

40 

— 

— 

Mutton  suet 

100 

— 

70 

0 

Milk  of  cow  - 

• 

13 

87 

— 

— 

Milk  of  ass  - 

a 

8 

92 

— 

— 

Milk  of  Goat 

» 

13 

86 

— 

— 

Olive  oil 

. 

100 

— 

77 

— 

Oats  - 

« 

79 

21 

40 

2 

Oatmeal 

. 

a 

83 

7 

— 

~ 

Oysters 

a 

a 

13 

87 

36 

— 

Pease  - 

. 

84 

16 

— 

— 

Potatoes 

a 

24 

76 

11 

— 

Peaches 

. 

20 

80 

— 

— 

Pears  - 

16 

84 

— 

— 

Poultry 

a 

23 

77 

— 

— 

Rye 

* 

83 

17 

39 

2 

Sugar,  average 

- 

— 

— 

42 

0 

Starch,  average 

. 

- | 

84 

16 

36 

0 

Wheat 

« 

* 1 

86 

14 

39 

2 

No.  Y.— WARMTH  AND  STRENGTH, 

All  food  contains  nitrogen,  the  element  which  supplies  “muscle,”  flesh, 
strength,  and  carbon,  giving  warmth ; some  articles  contain  both  m 
various  proportions.  The  colder  the  weather,  the  more  carbonised  food 
do  we  require. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  inferred  that  aliment  containing  the 
largest  amount  of  carbon  should  be  used  in  winter  ; but  cooling  food,  that 
which  contains  little  or  no  carbon,  such  as  fruits  and  berries,  should  be 
taken  in  summer : bread  and  butter  and  the  grains  containing  quke  as 
much  carbon  as  tne  system  requires ; hence  nature  craves  berries  and 
fruits  in  summer,  and  turns  aws,y  from  fat  meats  and  oily  dishes. 


Names. 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

N janes. 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

Gum  Arabic 

36 

! 0 14 

Wheat 

m 

2 00 

Sugar 

42 

— __ 

Rye  ... 

38 

1 00 

Starch 

37 

— 

Oats 

40 

2 00 

Arrowreot 

36 

— 

Rye  bread 

31  1 

S.  almond  oii  - 

77 

0 29 

Pease,  dry 

36 

39  00 

Olive  oil  - 

77 

0 35 

Pease,  green  • 

42  ! 

4 00 

Lard  oil  - 

80 

— 

Beans 

m | 

38  00 

Suet 

79  ! 

— 

Lentils  ... 

37  | 

38  00 

Butter 

65  ! 

— 

Potatoes  - 

11  1 

0 38 
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Names. 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Cabbage  - 

0 36 

Turnips  - 

3 

0 12 

Turnips,  dried 

43 

2 00 

Artichokes 

9 

0 03 

Blood 

10 

0 03 

Milk 

10 

0 03 

Lean  meat 

13 

15  00 

Mixed 

22 

18  00 

Soup 

75 

0 75 

Names. 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Apricots  • 

0 17 

Peaches  - 

— 

0 93 

Cherries  - 

— 

0 57 

Gooseberries  - 

1 



Apples  - 

45 

— 

Beef,  roast 

53 

15  00 

Veal,  roast 

52 

14  00 

Venison  - 

53 

15  00 

No.  VI.— MILK. 

Perfect  food  is  prepared  for  the  young  of  animals  and  man  ; hence  in 
milk  and  the  egg  are  found  all  the  elements  necessary  for  growth  and 
support.  In  ten  pounds  of  milk  there  are  of — 

Water  . , . . « 8^-  pounds. 

Caseine  or  cheese  ....  ro  pound. 

Sugar  .....  A pound. 

Butter  .....  tV  pound. 

Lime,  &c.  . . , . . to  pound. 

Goats’  milk,  80  parts  caseine,  40  sugar,  40  butter. 

Cow’s  milk,  63  parts  caseine,  28  sugar,  40  butter. 

Human  milk,  32  parts  caseine,  26  sugar,  29  butter. 

Butter  and  sugar  warm  the  system ; the  caseine,  representing  the  cheesy 
portion  of  milk,  supplies  strength  and  repairs  the  waste  ; hence  the  young 
of  animals,  being  obliged  to  use  their  limbs  so  much  earlier  than  children, 
must  have  more  caseine  to  repair  the  greater  waste  made  by  the  necessity 
of  a greater  amount  of  effort  needed  for  their  out-door  life  and  various 
necessities  peculiar  to  their  state  and  condition. 


No.  VIL 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  proportion  of  nutriment  and  the  pro* 
portion  of  fuel  in  a given  quantity  of  food  : — 

Milk  contains  one  proportion  of  nutriment,  2 of  fuel. 

Beans  contain  one  proportion  of  nutriment,  2j  of  fuel. 

Oatmeal  contains  one  proportion  of  nutriment,  5 of  fuel. 

Barley  contains  one  proportion  of  nutriment,  7 of  fuel. 

Wheat  contains  one  proportion  of  nutriment,  8 of  fuel. 

Potatoes  contain  one  proportion  of  nutriment,  9 of  fuel. 

Rice  contains  one  proportion  of  nutriment,  10  of  fuel. 

Arrowroot  contains  one  proportion  of  nutriment,  26  of  fuel. 
Tapioca  contains  one  proportion  of  nutriment,  26  of  fuel. 

Sago  contains  one  proportion  of  nutriment,  26  of  fuel. 

Starch  contains  one  proportion  of  nutriment,  40  of  fuel. 

The  last  named  articles  are  given  to  young  children,  because  they  require 
a great  deal  of  warmth.  But  they  need  more  than  warmth;  if  fed  on 


MILK 
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thase  alone,  they  would  soon  die ; hence  milk  must  be  added  to  these,  m 
it  contains  materials  for  growth  and  repair. 


No.  VIII. 

If  human  milk  be  considered  as  having  100  of  nutritive  equivalents — 


VEGETABLES  DRIED. 

White  Bread  - 

. 

142 

Cows’  Milk  - 

- 237 

Black  Bread  - 

. 

166 

Yolk  of  Eggs 

- 305 

Rioe  will  have  - 

81 

Pease 

- 

239 

Oysters 

Cheese 

- 305 

Potatoes  - 

84 

Lentils  - 

. 

276 

- 331 

Maize 

100 

Haricots 

. 

283 

Eel  - 

- 434 

Eye  - 

106 

Beans 

- 

320 

Mussel 

- 528 

Radish 

106 

Beef  liver 

- 570 

Wheat  • 

119 

ANIMAL  FOOD. 

Pigeon 

- 756 

Barley 

125 

Mutton 

- 773 

Oats 

138 

Human  Milk  - 

- 

100 

A nation,  as  well  as  the  individual,  should  know  how  to  use  its  food 
economically.  This  table  is  suggestive  in  that  direction  ; and  it  will 
interest  the  reader  to  compare  the  amount  of  nutriment  contained  in  the 
different  articles  above  named,  making  human  milk  the  starting  point ; 
thus  a pound  of  mutton  contains  nearly  as  much  nourishment  as  eight 
pounds  of  milk.  The  muscular  strength  of  a nation  depends  upon  the 
proper  use  and  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  eaten  ; and  it  has 
been  well  said  that  the  political  influence  of  a nation  is  as  much  depend- 
ent upon  the  muscular  strength  of  the  people  as  upon  their  intelligence 
and  commercial  activity.  Englishmen  and  roast  beef  are  synonyms  ; and 
for  centuries  past  the  English  nation  has  been  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  influential,  nation  on  the  globe — a long-lived,  intellectual,  and 
powerful  race  as  to  the  individuals  composing  it,  founded  on  vigorous 
“ health  ” as  a result  of  “ good  living.”  The  preceding  table  is  only  to  be 
used  for  comparative  purposes,  as  approximative,  because  other  practical 
considerations  would  modify  the  result  in  any  given  case.  But  a table 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Letheby,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
medical  profession  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  one  of  the  “ Cantor  Lectures,”  and  may  be  considered  as 
authentic.  To  prepare  such  a table  has  required  an  immense  amount  of 
labour  and  research  ; it  will  be  of  permanent  scientific  and  practical  valae8 
and  raflects  great  credit,  on  the  indefatigable  investigator. 
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fc 

£ 

i 

Albumen  kc,  j 

4 

O 

J 

m 

u 

§> 

m 

Fat. 

Salts. 

Total 
per  cairt. 

Carbonaceous 
to  one 

Nitrogenous,  i 

Nitroge- 

nous. 

(3  . 

O 52 
Xi  g 

a! 

Bread 

37 

8.1 

47.4 

3.6 

1.6 

2.3 

8.1 

52.6 

6.5 

Wheat  flour . - 

15 

10.8 

66.3 

4.2 

2.0 

1.7 

10.8 

72.5 

6.7 

Barley  meal 

15 

6.3 

69.4 

4.9 

2.4 

2.0 

6.3 

76.7 

12,2 

Oatmoal 

15 

12.6 

58.4 

5.4 

5.6 

3.0 

12.6 

69.4 

5.5 

Rye  moftl 

15 

8.0 

69.5 

3.7 

2.0 

1.8 

8.0 

75.2 

9.4 

Indian  meal 

14 

11.1 

84.7 

0.4 

8.1 

1.7 

11.1 

73.2 

6.6 

Rice 

13 

6.3 

79.1 

0.4 

0.7 

I 0.5 

6.3 

80.2 

12.7 

Pease 

15 

23.0 

55.4 

2.0 

2.1 

j 2.5 

23.0 

59.0 

2.5 

Arrowroot 

18 

— 

82.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

82.0 



Potatoes  

75 

2.1 

18.8 

3.2 

0.2 

0.7 

2.1 

22.2 

10.6 

Carrots 

83 

1.3 

8.4 

6.1 

0.2 

1.0 

1.3 

14.7 

11.2 

Parsnips 

82 

1.1 

9.6 

6.8 

0.5 

1.0 

1.1 

15  9 

14.5 

Turnips 

91 

1.2 

5.1 

2.1 

— 

0.6 

1.2 

7.2 

6.0 

Sugar 

1 5 

— 

— 

95.0 

— 

— 

— 

95.0 

— 

Treacle 

23 

— 

— 

77.0 

— 

— 

— 

77.0 



New  milk 

86 

4.1 

— 

5.2 

3.9 

0.8 

4.1 

9.1 

2.2 

Cream 

66 

2.7 

— 

2.8 

26.7 

1.8 

2.7 

29.5 

10.9 

Skim  milk 

88 

4.0 

— 

5.4 

1.8 

0.8 

4.0 

7.2 

1.8 

Buttermilk 

88 

4.1 

— 

6.4 

0.7 

0.8 

4.1 

7.1 

1.7 

Cheddar  cheese 

36 

26.4 

— 

— 

31.1 

4.5 

28.4 

31.1 

1.1 

Skim  cheese 

44 

44.8 

— 

— 

6.3 

4.9 

44.8 

6.3 

0.1 

Lean  beef 

72 

19.3 

— ! 

— 

3.6 

5.1 

19.3 

3.6 

0.2 

Fat  beef j 

1 51 

14.8 

— j 

— 

29.8 

4.4 

14.8 

29.8 

2.0 

Lean  mutton 

1 72 

18.3 

— 

— 

4.9 

4.8 

18.3 

4.9 

0.3 

Fat  mutton 

53 

12.4 

— 

— 

31.1 

3.5 

12.4 

31.1 

2.5 

Yeal 

63 

16.5 

. _ 



15.8 

4.7 

16.5 

15.8 

1.0 

Fat  pork 

39 

9.8 

— 

— 

48.9 

2.3 

9.8 

48.9 

5.0 

Green  bacon 

24 

7.8 

— 

— 

66.8 

2.2 

7.1 

66.8 

9.4 

Dried  bacon 

15 

8.8 

— 

— 

73.3 

2.9 

8.8 

73.3 

8.3 

Ox  liver  ...  » 

74 

18.9 

— 

— 

4.1 

3.0 

18.9 

4.1 

0.2 

Tripe .. 

68 

13.2 

— 

— 

16.4 

2.4 

13.2 

16.4 

1.3 

Poultry 

74 

21.0 

— 

— 

3.8 

1.2 

21.0 

3.8 

0.2 

White  fish 

78 

18.1 

— 

— 

2.9 

1.0 

18.1 

2.9 

0.2 

Eels..  .. 

75 

9.9 

— 

— 

13.8 

1.3 

9.9 

13  8 

1.4 

Salmon 

77 

16.1 

— 

— 

5.5 

1.4 

16.1 

5.5 

0.3 

Entire  egg 

74 

14.0 

— 

— 

10.5 

1.5 

14.0 

10.5 

0.7 

White  of  eggs 

78 

20.4 

— 

— 

— 

1.6 

20.4 

— 

— 

Yolk  of  egg 

52 

16.0 

— 

— 

30.7 

1.3 

16.0 

30.7 

1.9 

Butter  and  fats 

15 

— 

— 

— 

83.0 

2.0 

— 

83.0 

— 

Beer  and  porter 

91 

0.1  1 

| 

8.7  I 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

8.7 

87.0 

Eminent  physiological  investigators  have  found  that  the  amount  of 
food  daily  necessary  to  keep  a person  in  health  must  be  enough  to  yield 
four  thousand  one  hundred  grains  of  carbon,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety 
grains  of  nitrogen ; counting  seven  thousand  grains  avoirdupois  to  one 
pound,  it  is  possible  for  a per°op  to  live  in  health  on  an  amount  of  food 
which  would  yield  a little  c alf  a pound  of  nutriment,  not  counting 
the  water  drunk  or  the  air  id. 
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Dr.  Edward  Smith,  of  London,  says  that  the  amounts  required  for 
ii?  staining  health  are,  for  an 


Grains  of  Carbon. 

Grains  of  Nitrogen. 

Adult  woman, 

3900 

180 

Adult  man, 

4300 

200 

Average  adult, 

4100 

190 

These  proportions  would  be  obtained  in  about  two  and  a quarter  pounds 
of  good  wheat  bread.  On  this  foundation  the  following  interesting  table 
has  been  prepared.  The  cost  is  in  English  money,  and  at  English  prices  ; 


X.— NUTKITIVE  VALUES  OF  FOODS. 


Grains  per  Pound. 

Value 

Grains  for  One 
Penny. 

Weekly  Cost  of 
Famine  Diet  for 

Carbon. 

|Nitrogen 

per 

Pound. 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen 

Split  pease  

2730 

255 

Pence. 

1 

2730 

255 

Pence. 

10-5 

Pence,. 

5*2 

Indian  meal  

2800 

123 

1 

2800 

123 

10-2 

10-8 

Barley  meal  

2730 

70 

1 

2730 

70 

10-5 

19-0 

Rve  meal  

2660 

88 

n 

2128 

70 

13-5 

19-0 

Seconds  flour 

2660 

120 

n 

1773 

80 

16-2 

16-6 

Oatmeal 

2800 

140 

2 

1400 

70 

20-4 

19‘0 

Bakers’  bread  

1995 

90 

1* 

1330 

60 

21*6 

22-1 

Pearl  barley  

2660 

91 

2 

1330 

45 

21-6 

29-5 

Rice 

2730 

70 

2 

1365 

35 

20-5 

38-0 

Potatoes  

770 

24 

Oh 

1540 

48 

18-6 

27*7 

Turnips  

238 

13 

Oh 

476 

26 

60-3 

51*1 

Green  vegetables  . . . 

420 

14 

0 

840 

24 

34-1 

55 ‘4 

Carrots  

385 

14  | 

1 

385 

14 

74-8 

95-0 

Parsnips.....  

421 

12 

1 

421 

12 

66 '4 

110-8 

Sugar  

Treacle  

2800 

— 

5 

560 

— 

51*2 

— 

2200 

— 

1 

2200 

— 

13-0 

— 

Buttermilk  ........ 

335 

35 

0£ 

670 

70 

42-8 

19:0 

Whey 

154 

13 

0k 

626 

52 

45‘8 

25-6 

Skimmed  milk  

350 

34 

1 

350 

34 

82 '2 

39‘1 

New  milk  

378 

35 

2 

189 

18 

154-0 

73-9 

Skim  cheese  ... 

2348 

364 

3 

783  ' 

121 

36-6 

11-0 

Cheddar  cheese 

2520 

315 

8 

315 

39 

91-1 

34-1 

Bullocks’  liver  ...... 

1226 

210 

3 

408 

70 

70-3 

19-0 

Mutton  

2902 

140 

5 

580 

28 

49-5 

47-5 

Beef 

2301 

175 

8 

288 

22 

99-6 

60-5 

Fresh  pork 

2950 

108 

7 

421 

15 

68'1 

88'7 

Dry  bacon 

4270 

98 

9 

474 

11 

60-5 

120-9 

Green  bacon  

3990 

79 

8 

492 

10 

58-3 

133-0 

White  fish 

900 

130 

2 

450 

65 

63-8 

20-4 

Red  herrings 

1435 

217 

4 

359 

54 

80-0 

24-6 

Dripping  

5320 

— 

6 

887 

— 

32*3 

— 

Suet  

4710 

— 

7 

673 

__ 

42-6 

— „ 

Lard  

4819 

— 

9 

535 

— 

53-6 



Salt  butter 

4585 

— 

12 

382 

— 

75*1 

Fresh  butter 

4712 



16 

294 

, 

97-6 

Cocoa 

3934 

140 

4 

13 

35 

29-2 

88*0 

Beer  and  Porter  . . 

315 

1 

1 

5 

1 

91T 

1330*0 

500 
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No.  XI. — FLOUR  TABLE. 


Y. 
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BEAN  BEEAD,  AND  WHITE  WHEATEN  BEEAD. 


Vegetable  Food. 

Pounds  per  bushel. 

Amount  of  Nitrogen. 

Mineral  M.a 

Fine  flour 

56 

1-70 

0-71 

Seconds  . 

56 

1-86 

0-99 

Sharps  . 

26 

2-40 

2-90 

Fine  Pollards . 

16 

2-43 

6-00 

Bran 

12 

2-40 

7-00 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  superior  healthfulness  of  brown  bread  over 
white,  and  still  the  masses  will  use  the  whitest  flour  they  can  get.  The 
writer  knows  a very  wealthy  owner  of  flour-mills  who,  from  principle, 
uses  bran  bread  on  his  family  table,  but  supplies  the  whitest  flour  to  his 
servants,  otherwise  they  would  not  live  with  him  a week.  Is  the  instinct 
$>f  the  servant  nearei  right  than  the  intellect  of  the  master  1 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a bushel  of  bran  has  nearly 
seven  times  as  much  mineral  matter  as  a bushel  of  line  flour.  It  is  this 
mineral  matter  which  mainly  gives  strength  to  the  bones,  and  beauty  and 
lastingness  to  the  teeth,  and  vigour  to  the  brain,  and  power  to  the 
muscles  ; that  is,  this  mineral  matter,  or  “ash,”  utilizes  the  nitrogen  and 
the  carbon  derived  from  our  food.  But  investigation  shows  that  half  of 
the  bran  is  indigestible,  even  if  passed  through  half  a dozen  animals  in 
succession  ; secondly,  it  is  so  irritating,  by  its  jagged  points  coming  in 
contact  with  the  delicate  coating  of  the  bowels,  that  it  forces  the  food 
through  the  alimentary  canal  in  healthy  persons  before  it  is  fully  digested, 
hence  causes  waste.  Hence,  as  was  said  in  a previous  page,  it  is  beneficial 
to  those  whose  bowels  are  too  slow,  constipated ; and  the  caution  was 
there  given  that,  when  taken  to  remove  constipation,  it  should  be  dis- 
continued when  the  desired  result  was  secured,  thus  having  something  to 
fall  back  upon  in  case  of  further  need  in  that  direction. 

Hence  working  and  observing  men  seem  instinctively  to  have  chosen 
ohe  whitest  bread,  as  more  easily  digested  and  as  giving  more  strength  to 
work.  A middle  course  would  seem,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
to  be  the  most  desirable — neither  to  use  the  finest  flour  nor  the  whole 
product  of  the  grain  known  as  seconds  flour,  which  should  contain  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  grain.  It  has  been  said  that  the  very  outer  skin 
has  been  removed,  thus  yielding  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  grain, 
excluding  only  the  perfectly  indigestible  portion. 

Good  Bread. 

One  other  reliable  fact  may  here  be  stated  in  reference  to  wheat  bread, 
as  it  is  on  every  table.  One  hundred  pounds  of  flour  will  make  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  pounds  of  bread  ; that  is,  out  of 
three  hundred  pounds  of  flour,  our  baker  sells  us  four  hundred  pounds  of 
bread.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  until  he  adds  one-third  to  that  profit,  by 
either  putting  in  some  alum,  which,  while  it  whitens  the  loaf,  makes  it 
capable  of  holding  one-third  more  water.  Or,  if  three  or  four  pounds  of 
rice  are  boiled  three  hours  m three  gallons  of  water,  and  this  is  mixed 
with  the  flour  in  the  dough,  a large  inorease  of  weight  is  added  to  th8 
bread.  To  make  good  bread,  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  water  should  be 
added  to  the  flour  ; that  is,  sixty-three  pounds  of  flour  and  thirty-seven 
of  water. 


The  End, 
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